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net  Tunerlnnedcrtatsitn^tekcii prisoner BaJRzet. 
14U5  'llie  Canar;  Mauds  ditcnvcred  bj  Batbencourt. 
141 1  The  nnitcnil;  uf  St  Anilrew't,  in  Scotland,  foiiiid«d. 
*  Igebra  bnxi]^!    *  " 

be  baUlc  ur  . 
KniElnvd. 

1430  Hiulcira  discovered  l>5  the  PrirlDtracte. 

1428  The  tie%e  of  Orleans  The  Frencli,  cnroanfced  by  the  heroic  Joan 
of  Arc,  compel  the  linfctish  to  rnlae  the  lio^e  of  Orleans,  and 
take  Jerf^ean.    C'hsilus  VII.  erowned  at  Khcima, 

I'  Ml  Henc;  VI.  of  Rn|(land  crowot'd  at  I'ari*. 

1431  Joan,  ibe  |ial[iutlo  maid  of  Otieau,  tak«n  by  Ibe  duke  of  Bedford, 

uid  bHrbaroiisI]'  bnrned  for  a  witch. 
I440  PriniioK  bj  wooden  blooks  inTcnted  by  Lanrentia),  at  HMrlem  In 

Bollnnd. 
1446  The  Vaticui  librarj  fonnded  at  Rome. 
1400  The  Bible  printed  at  Ments,  h;  John  Fanitai  and  Co.,  with  ont 

BMtal  tjpM. 

14fiS  ConiUuitiiiuple  taken  by  the  Tarka,  which  end ■  the  Bailern  Empire, 
1133  years  from  il«  dedication  by  Conitantioe  Ihe  Great,  330S 
from  (he  fonaditiun  of  Rome. 

I4&4  TheUnlTond^of  Glasftow  in  Sooftand  founded. 

140O  Printing  coui|Meted  by  Scbocffer's  invention  of  cut  metai  typei. 

1460  EBgravioc  and  elehing  on  copper  iotented. 

1468  Printing  Brat  perfitrmed  in  England,  at  Oxford. 

Itf  I  William  Caxlon  ereotaaprinlJngpreMin  Wcitmintter  Abbey, 

1473  'lite  atndy  of  the  Greek  laoKnage  introduced  into  France. 

1477  Tbc  UmTeraily  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  founded. 

1479  I'nion  of  die  kinKdomi  of  Arragon  and  CatlUe. 
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I48S  TIm  coMt  of  Oufnea  dbcovered  bj  Ibe  PortagnHe-  A  court  of 
inquiMtion  erected  in  Serilk. 

1483  Bicbani  III.,  of  EdkIrdH,  flefeated  Md  killed  at  Ibe  btttle  of  Bob 
worlh,  by  Heorj  VII. 

14d6  Henry  establishes  fif);  jeomen  oT  the  guBrds,  tbe  first  itandingp 
armj, 

1430  Maps  3nd  >ea-charls  first  hroofht  to  Eagland  by  Barlh.  Colombni. 

1490  WUliain  Groceyn  introdooes  tbe  itady  of  tbe  Greek  languafce  into 
England.  Tbe  Hoon  (ubdoed  b;  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  and 
become  hit  aubjeots. 

1402  America  discovered  by  Colnmbus.  Tbe  Hoon  expelled  from  Gra- 
nada, wbicb  tbe;  had  posaessed  for  more  than  800  yean. 

1406  The  lewi  and  Hoon  baniibed  out  of  PoHogal. 

1407  Tbe  PoitngoeM  flrtt  nil  to  tbe  Eaat  Indiea,  bV  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     Sonlh  America  diicoTCred  by  Americua  Veipntiaa. 
North  America  discoTcred  b;  Cabot,  enployed  by  Henry  Til. 


Im  USS,  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  fixed  that 
wanderii^  peo|de  to  one  place ;  and  though  they  now  poeseas  very 
large  regions  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  an_  eflfectual  stop  has  long 
beoi  put  to  their  further  progress. 

About  this  time,  learning  also  b^an  to  rerive  in  Europe,  where  it 
had  long  been  lost ;  and  the  invention  of  printing,  which  happened  at 
die  mne  Imte,  rendered  it  impossible  for  barbarism  ever  to  take  place 
in  such  a  debtee  as  formerly.  All  nations  of  the  world,  indeed,  seem 
now  to  hare  lud  aside  much  of  their  former  ferocity ;  end  diough  wars 
have  l^  no  means  been  given  up,  they  have  not  been  carried  on  with 
such  drcumstances  of  fury  and  savage  cruelty  as  before.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  enrich  themselves  with  plunder,  sad  the  spoils  of  their 
Deighbotmi  mankind  in  general  have  applied  dienuelves  to  commerce, 
dM  onfy  tnie  aitd  durabk  source  of  riches.  This  soon  produced  im- 
provements in  navigation ;  and  these  improvements  ted  to  the  disco- 
very of  many  re^ioos  formerly  unknown.  At  the  same  time,  the  Eu- 
nqiean  powers  being  at  last  thoroughly  sensible  that  extensive  conquests 
could  never  be  permanent,  applied  themselves  more  to  provide  for  the 
Mcuri^  of  those  dominions  which  they  already  possessed,  than  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  <Hie  another ;  and  this  produced  the  policy  to 
which  to  much  attention  was  lately  paid,  namelyj  the  preventing  any 
one  of  the  nations  from  acquiring  sufficient  strength  to  overpower 
another. 

In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  vast  continent  of  America 
was  discovered ;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  discovery  of  these  rich  coun- 
tries gave  a  new  turn  to  the  ambition  of  the  Europeans.  To  enrich 
themselves  either  by  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  these  countries, 
or  by  trafSc  with  the  natives,  now  became  their  object.  The  Portiwuese 
had  the  advantage  of  being  the  first  discoverers  of  the  Eastern,  and  tbe 
Spaniards  of  the  Western  countries.  The  former  did  not  neglect  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves  by  commerce- 
Many  settlements  were  formed  by  them  in  the  East  India  islands,  and 
on  the  continent ;  but  their  avarice  and  perfidious  behaviour  towards 
the  natives  proved,  at  last,  the  cause  of  their  total  expulsion. ,    Tbe 
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SpUMTda  enriched  theoMelTM  by  the  vast  quandtie*  of  precious  metali 
imported  from  America,  nhich  were  not  obtained  but  by  the  moat 
horrid  nusiacrei  committed  on  the  natives.  These  poBseHJoDs  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  soon  excited  other  European  nations  to  make 
attempts  to  share  with  them  in  their  treasures,  by  planting  colonies  in 
difibrent  parts  of  America,  and  making  settlements  in  the  East  Indies, 
Thus  the  rage  of  war  was  in  some  measure  transferred  from  Europe  to 
those  distant  regions  ;  and  afler  various  contests,  the  British  at  laat 
obtained  a  su penority  both  in  America  and  in  the  East  Indies, 

In  liSi,  the  Moors  and  Saracens  were  expelled  from  Spain,  by  the 
taking  of  Granada. 


GOVERNMENT. 

ROME. 


JOHN  VII.,  Palfcologus,  emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded 
his  father  Emmanuel  in  14^.  He  was  unsucceBsful  ag^nst  the 
Turks,  and  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Latins.  To  secure 
the  support  of  the  princes  of  the  west,  he  meditated  a  union 
between  the  two  churches,  and  the  pope  called  a  council  at 
Ferrara,  where  the  emperor  himself  attended,  anda  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  in  1439,  but  did  not  long  continue.  John  died 
in  1448,  ailer  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 

CONSTANTINE  XUI.*  sumamed  Dracosea,  the  son  ot 
Palaologus,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  sultan  Amurath  II., 
in  1448;  but  Mahomet  II., bis  successor,  resolving  todethrone 
him,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  by  sea  and  land.  Constantine 
being  summoned,  for  the  laat  time,  to  deliver  up  the  city,  with  a 
promise  of  his  hfe  and  liberty,  answered,  that  he  was  unalterably 
determined  either  to  defend  that  city  or  to  perish  with  it  The 
attack  began  at  three  in  themorning,  on  the^thof  May,  1153; 
such  troops  were  first  employed  as  the  sultan  valued  least,  and 
designed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tire  the  Christians,  who 
made  a  prodigious  havoc  of  that  disorderly  multitude.  Afler 
the  carnage  had  lasted  some  hours,  the  Janizaries  and  other  &esh 
troops  advanced  in  good  order,  and  renewed  the  attack  with 
incredible  vigour,  'rhe  Christians,  summoning  all  their  courage 
and  resolution,  twice  repulsed  the  enemy ;  but  being,  in  the  end, 
quite  spent,  they  were  no  lunger  able  to  stand  their  ground,  so 
mat  the  enemy  broke  into  the  city  in  several  places.  In  the 
mean  time,  Jusdniani,  the  commander  of  the  Genoese  and  a 
select  body  of  the  Greeks,  having  received  two  wounds,  one 
in  the  thigh  and  the  other  in  the  hand,  was  so  disheartened 

*  Thb  emperor  is  denominated  XIII.,  because,  in  the  inpeiUI  cata- 
logue, a  son  of  ConiUnline  XI.  m  ranked  as  CoDstantinf  X]I.,  tboufk 
Im  eojojed  no  mora  Uian  the  title  Under  his  elder  brother  Michael. 
b2 
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that  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  Galata,  where  he 
■oon  after  died  of  grief.  His  tnt-n,  dismayed  at  the  sudden 
flight  of  their  general,  immediately  quitted  their  posts,  and 
flea  in  the  utmost  confusion.  However,  the  emperor,  attended 
with  a  few  of  the  moBt  resolute  of  the  nobility,  stiU  kept  his 
post,  striving,  with  unparalleled  resolution,  to  oppose  the 
multitude  of  barbarians,  that  now  broke  in  from  every  quarter. 
But  being,  in  the  end,  overpowered  with  numbers,  and  seeing 
all  his  friends  dead  on  the  ground,  "  What !  cried  he  aloud, 
is  there  no  Christian  left  alive,  to  strike  off  my  bead !"  He 
had  scarce  uttered  these  words,  when  one  ^f  ^e  enemy,  not 
knowing  him,  cut  him  across  the  face  with  his  sabre,  and  ano- 
ther comin?  behind  him,  with  a  blow  on  the  back  part  of  his 
head,  l^d  him  dead  on  the  ground.  After  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  the  few  Christians  who  were  left  alive,  fled ;  and  the 
Turks,  meeting  with  no  further  opposition,  entered  the  city, 
which  they  filTed  with  blood  and  slaughter.  They  gave  no 
quarter,  but  put  all  tbey  met  to  the  sword,  without  distinction. 
Many  thousands  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  but 
they  wer»all  massacred  in  their  asylum  by  the  enraged  barba- 
rians, who,  prompted  by  cruelty,  revenge,  and  love  of  booty, 
spared  no  place  nor  person.  Most  of  the  nobility  were,  by 
the  sultan's  order  cut  off,  and  the  rest  kept  for  purposes  more 
grievous  than  death  itself.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  among 
whom  were  some  men  of  great  learning,  escaped,  while  the 
Turks  were  busied  in  plundering  the  city.  These,  embarking 
in  five  ships  then  in  the  harbour,  arrived  safe  in  Italy,  where, 
with  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  they  revived  the. liberal  sci- 
ences, which  had  long  been  neglected  in  the  west.  After  the 
expiration  of  three  days,  Maliomet  commanded  his  soldiers 
to  forbear  all  farther  hostilities,  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  then 
put  an  end  to  as  cruel  a  pillage  and  massacre  as  any  recorded 
m  history.  The  next  day  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Constantinople,  and  chose  it  for  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, which  it  has  continued  to  be  ever  unce.  Thus  terminated 
the  empire  of  the  East,  1 1^  years  after  its  establishment  at 
Constantinople. 

DAVID,  of  the  imperial  family  of  Comnenus,  the  last  em- 

Seror  of  Trebizond,  succeeded  John,  his  brother.  He  was 
ethroned  by  Mahomet  XL,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  gave 
him  his  choice,  either  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion,  or 
to  suffer  death.  He  preferred  the  latter,  and  was  exposed  to 
dreadAil  torments.     This  took  place  m  1461. 

PAUL  ERIZZO,  was  governor  of  Negropont.  ^Vhen 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Turks,  on  condition  of  having  his 
life  spared,  Mahomet  II.  ordered  him,  in  1469,  to  be  sawn  in 
two,  and  cut  off,  with  his  own  hands,  the  head  of  his  daughter, 
who  refused  to  gratify  his  passion. 
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OEOBGK,  prince  of  SerrU,  waa  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Mahomet  II ,  to  whom  he  had  ffWen  his  daughter  Mary  in 
marriage.  After  seeing  his  chiraren  cruelly  treated  by  the 
enemy,  and  his  cities  depopulated,  he  died,  in  consequence  of 
a  wound  which  he  had  recuved,  in  1457,  in  ahattle  against  the 
Hungarians. 


TURKS,  &e. 

AMURATH  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Mahomet  I.,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1421.  He  be- 
sieged Constantinople  and  Belgrade  without  success  ;  but  he 
took  Theasalonica  from  the  Venetians,  and  compelled  the 

Erince  of  Bosnia  uid  John  Castriot,  prince  of  Albania,  to  pay 
im  tribute.  He  obliged  the  latter  to  send  his  three  sons  as 
hostages ;  among  whom  was  George,  celebrated  in  history  by 
the  name  of  Scanderbeg.  John  Huniades  defeated  Amn- 
rath's  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  make  peace  with  the  princes, 
in  144^.  The  princes  afterwards  breaking  their  peace,  Amu- 
rath  defeated  them  in  the  famous  battle  of  Varna,  November 
10th,  1444,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Christians,  and  in 
which  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  was  killed.  He  after- 
wards defeated  Huniadcs,  and  killed  about  ^,000  of  his 
men;  but  George  Castriot,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Scan- 
derlW,  being  established  in  the  estates  of  his  father,  defeated 
the  "Mirks  several  times,  and  obliged  Amurath  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albany.  Amurath  died,  cha- 
grined with  his  ill  success,  in  1451,  at  Adrianople.  He 
uft  behind  him  a  very  high  character  among  hia  su^ects,  as 
well  for  civil  as  military  virtues ;  and  his  piety  and  munifi- 
cence in  building  mosques,  caravanscras,  colleges,  and 
hospitals,  and  in  bestowing  alms  on  the  devotees  of  his 
religion,  are  much  extolled.  He  had  too  much  of  the  Maho- 
metan conqueror,  in  whose  estimation  cruelty  and  violence  are 
sanctioned  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith ;  yet  it  is  generally 
acknowledged,  that  he  seldom  drew  the  sword  without  previous 
provocation,  and  that  he  observed  bis  treaties  with  inviolable 
fidelity. 

SCANDERBEG,  or  Lord  Alexander,  whose  proper  name 
was  George  Castriot,  king  of  Albania,  a  province  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  was  bom  in  1404.  He  was  delivered  up  with  hia 
diree  elder  brothers,  as  hostages,  by  their  father,  to  Amurath 
II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  who  poisoned  his  brothers,  but  spared 
him  on  account  of  his  youth,  being  likewise  pleased  witn  his 
juvenile  wit  and  amiable  person.  In  a  short  time,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  a^e  ;  and  rL-volting 
fr(»n  Amurath,  he  joined  Huniades,  a  most  formidable  enemy 
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of  the  Turks.  He  defeated  tbe  sultan's  army;  took  Amurath's 
secretary  prisoner,  obliged  him  to  sign  and  eeal  an  order  to  the 
governor  of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania,  to  deliver  np  the 
citadel  and  the  city  to  the  bearer  of  that  order,  in  the  name  of 
the  sultan.  With  this  forced  order,  he  repaired  to  Croia,  and 
thus  recovered  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  maintained  the 
hidependency  of  his  country  against  the  numerous  armiea  of 
Amurath  and  his  successor,  Mahomet  II,,  vrho  was  obliged  to 
make  peace  with  this  hero  in  I4€] .  He  then  went  to  the  assis- 
tance of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  at  the  request  of  pope  Piua 
II. ;  and  by  bis  assistance  Ferdinand  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  his  enemy,  the  count  of  Anjou.  Scanderbeg  died 
in  1467. 

Scanderfaeg  was  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  his  tim& 
Possessed  of  uncommon  Etrength  and  dexterity,  his  prowesa  in 
the  field  resembled  that  of  a  nero  of  romance ;  whilst  his  en- 
terprise and  military  skill  placed  him  amongst  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  of  generals.  His  Jesuit  historian,  Poncet,  has 
painted  him  as  a  genuine  Christian  hero ;  but  there  was  too 
great  a  mixture  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  in  his  character,  to 
render  tliis  title  applicable  in  any  other  view  than  as  the  per- 
petual antagonist  of  the  Christian  name.  His  morals  in  pri- 
vate life,  are,  however,  said  to  be  pure,  and  he  inculcated 
sobriety  and  continence  to  his  soldiers.  The  Turks  gave  a 
singular  proof  of  their  admiration  of  his  valour ;  fur  when  they 
took  Lissa,  they  dug  up  his  bones  with  great  respect,  and 
made  use  of  them  as  reUcs,  set  in  gold  and  silver,  to  be  worn 
about  their  persons,  as  an  amulet. 

MAHOMET  II.,  sumamed  the  Great,  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  was  bom  at  Adrianople,  the  S4th  of  March,  1430,  and 
succeeded  his  father  Amurath  II.,  in  1461.  He  took  Con- 
stantinople in  1453,  and  thereby  drove  many  learned  Greeks 
into'  the  West,  which  was  a  great  cause  of  the  restoration  of 
learning  in  Europe,  as  the  Greek  literature  was  then  intro- 
duced nere.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  upon  record, 
considered  merely  as  a  conqueror;  for  he  conquered  two  em- 
pire, twelve  kingdoms,  and  @00  considerable  cides.  He  was 
very  ambitious  of  the  title  of  Crreat,  which  both  Turks  and 
Christians  have  given  him/r;He  was  the  first  of  the  Otto- 
man emperors  whom  the  western  nations  dignified  with  die 
title  of  Grand  Seignior,  or  Great  Turk,  whim  posterijty  has 
preserved  to  his  descendants.  Italy  had  suffered  greater 
calamities,  but  had  never  felt  a  terror  equal  to  that  which  this 
sultan's  victories  imprinted.  The  inhabitants  seemed  already 
condemned  to  wear  the  turban;  and  the  pope^  Sixtus  IV., 
dreading  the  fate  of  Constantinople,  thought  of  escaping  into 
Provence,  and  transferring  the  holy  see  to  Avignon.  I^nce, 
the  news  of  Mahomet's  death,  which  happened  on  the  3d  of 
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May,  1461,  was  received  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  demon- 
strations of  joy.  Vigour  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  lofti- 
nesB  of  enterprise,  raise  him  above  those  posaesaors  of  an  he- 
reditary throne,  who  merely  give  a  date  to  the  great  actions 
performed  by  their  ministers  and  generals.  The  evils  he 
l»ought  upon  Christendom,  have  caused  his  moral  qualities  to 
be  painted  in  the  darkest  colours  by  its  writers.  To  the  ordi- 
nary vices  of  conquerors,  injustice  and  cruelty,  it  nmst  be 
acknowledged  he  joined  an  elevation  of  soul,  a  prudence  and 
knowledge,  worthy  of  commendation. 

Sanguinary  as  Mahomet  was,  the  manner  in  which  he  treat- 
ed the  vanquished  did  him  honour.  He  left  them  in  possession 
of  several  churches,  performed  in  person  the  ceremony  of  in- 
stalling a  patriarch,  restrained  the  Airy  of  his  soldiers,  gave  the 
emperor  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  rendered  Constantinople 
h^py  and  flourishing.  In  a  word,  whatever  reproaches  ne 
may  deserve  on  some  accounts,  we  see  tlie  great  man  through 
all  his  vices. 

Mahomet  appears  to  have  been  the  first  sultan  who  was  a 
lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  who  cultivated  polite  letters. 
He  often  read  ^e  history  of  Augustus  and  the  other  Cesar's ; 
and  he  perused  those  of  Alexander,  Constantine,  and  Theodo- 
siufl,  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure,  because  these  had 
reigried  in  the  same  country  witn  himself.  He  was  fond  of 
painting,  music,  sculpture,  and  agriculture.  He  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  astrology ;  and  used  to  encourage  his  troops  by  p-r- 
ing  out,  that  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  promised 
him  the  empire  of  the  world.  Contrary  to  the  genius  of  fail 
coontiT,  he  delighted  so  much  in  foreign  languages,  that  he 
not  only  spoke  the  Arabian,  but  also  the  Persian,  Greek,  and 
French,  or  corrupted  Italian.  Landiu,  a  knight  of  Rhodes^ 
collected  several  of  his  letters,  written  in  ^nac,  Greek,  and 
Turkish,  and  translated  them  into  Latin.  Wnere  the  originals 
ON  is  unknown,  but  the  translation  has  be«i  published  at 
Lyons,  15^,  4to;  at  Basil  1554<,  ISmo;  in  a  collection  Iqr 
OporinuB,  at  Maipurg,  1604>  in  8vo;  and  at  Leipsic,  in  1690, 
l&Do ;  Prof.  Melchior  Junius,  published  at  Montbeliard,  iS95, 
a  collection  of  letters,  in  which  there  are  three  written  by  Ma- 
h(»aet  IL  to  Scanderbeg.  These  letters  have  nothing  of  Turk- 
ish ferocity  in  them  ,*  they  are  written  in  as  civil  terms,  and  as 
oUinng  a  manner,  as  the  ihost  polite  prince  in  Christendom 
cotild  have  written. 

BAJAZET  IL,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  his  father 
Mahomet  II.,  in  1481,  at  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  governor 
of  Amasia,  when  he  received  tlie  news  of  his  fathers  death, 
and  was  meditating  a  prilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  which  design 
be  persisted,  notwithstanding  the  danger  to  wluch  bis  throne 
was  expoaed  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brother  Zixem, 
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m  Jem.  He  w&i  absent  nine  months,  during  which  time  Taaea 
had  raised  a  rebellion,  and  bad  been  proclaimed  at  Bursa. 
JBaj&xet,  on  his  return,  marched  against  him,  and  gave  him  a. 
complete  overthrow  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Zizem  escaped 
to  Rhodes,  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  grand  master,  and 
at  length  sent  to  Italy.  In  that  country  he  met  with  bis  death, 
either  in  consequence  of  poison,  or  from  the  razor  of  a  rene- 

fide  barber,  whom  his  brother  bad  employed  for  that  purpose. 
ajazet,  thus  freed  from  his  competitor,  engaged  in  war  with 
his  neighbours,  like  his  predecessors,  and  made  conquests  in 
Moldavia  aod  Caramania.  He  showed  the  treacherous  ferocity 
of  his  character  in  putting  to  death,  at  an  entertainment  in  his 
palace,  bis  famous  general  Achmet,  an  act  which  he  had  before 
attempted,  but  was  intimidated  by  the  Janizaries  revoitii]^ 
His  resentment  against  this  powerfiil  body  for  their  interference, 
caused  him  to  form  a  design  of  cutting  mem  all  off,  but  he  was 
dissuaded  irom  so  baKardous  a  purpose  by  his  counsellors. 
His  war  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt  was  a  commencement  of 
hostilities,  which  at  iirst  proved  unfavourable  to  Bajazet,  but 
finally  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  With  a 
view  of  cutting  off  the  sources  of  the  Mameluke  soldiery  of 
i>ypt,  he  afterwards  overran  Circasaia,  and  carried  a  multitude 
01  Its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain,  Bajazet  was  solicited  to  revenge  their  cause ; 
and  he  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  which  defeated  the 
fleet  of  the  Christians,  and  ravaged  the  coasts.  Afterwards,  be 
sent  an  army  into  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  which  reduced  those 
coimtries.  He  was  soUcited  by  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  to  declare 
war  against  the  Venetians,  and  he  invaded  and  plundered 
Friuli.  At  the  same  time  he  marched  in  person  into  the  Morea, 
attended  by  a  powerfiil  fleet  along  the  coast,  and  captured  Le- 
panto,  Modon,  and  Durazzo;  the  Venetians  on  the  other  hand, 
took  Cephalonia.  However  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1503. 
Besides  these  foreign  wars,  Bajazet  had  various  civil  commo- 
tions to  sustain,  of  which,  that  which  most  nearly  affected  him 
was  occasioned  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Selim.  The  prince 
was  at  first  defeated,  and  his  father,  hoping  to  reclaim  him, 
would  not  suffer  his  men  to  pursue  him.  However,  Selim  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Janizaries  to  come  to  Constantmo- 
ple.  He  repaired  thither,  end  was  so  warmly  supported,  that 
Bajazet  thought  it  best  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son  without 
a  mrther  contest.  He  only  desired  to  live  in  peace  and  privacy 
at  Demotica ;  and  having  given  Selim  his  blessing,  he  set  out 
on  his  journey  thither,  attended  by  a  few  fiiends.  He  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly,  that  his  son  suspected  he  was  waiting  for 
some  tumofa&irs  in  his  favour;  and  his  death,  when  he  bad 
got  only  forty  miles  from  Constantinople,  was  ascribed  to 
poison,  administered  by  a  Jevrish  pbysidan.    He  died  in  151S, 
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sged  GSt,  after  a  busy  reign  of  thirty-two  years.  Me  was  actire 
ajtd  TigorouB  in  body  and  mind,  a  patron  of  the  learned,  him- 
aelf  a  proficient  in  literature,  and  well  versed  in  the  pbil(»ophy 
of  Arerroes,  and  a  punctual  observer  of  the  rites  of  his  reb- 
gioa.     At  the  same  time  he  bad  the  fierceness  common  to  all 


tin  Ottoman  princes,  and  shed  blood  without  remorse.  He  is 
commended  for  his  attention  to  the  improvement  and  decorif 
tion  of  hia  dominions  by  many  edifices  of  grandeur  and  utility. 

GEDNO  or  ACOMET,  ACHMET,  a  celebrated  Otto- 
man general,  who  assisted  Bajazet  II.,  in  obtaining  the  throne 
in  IwS,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  assassinated. 

ZIZEM  or  JEM.  son  of  Mahomet  U.,  and  brother  of  Ba- 
jazet, was  governor  of  liycaonia.  On  his  father's  death,  he  dis- 
puted the  throne  with  his  brother  Bajazet,  but  was  defeated ; 
be  fled  to  Egypt,  and  aflerwards  to  France,  where  he  was  pro- 
tected by  Charles  VIII.  He  was  afterwards  delivered  to  the 
pope  by  the  French  Icing ;  but  though  demanded  by  B^azet, 
who  wished  to  put  him  to  death,  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1497. 

SELIIVI  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  second  aon  of 
Bajazet  II.  He  made  war  upon  his  father,  and  though  de* 
feated  in  1511,  he  at  last  dethroned  him,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  poisoned  him,  with  his  elder  brother  Achmet,  and  his 
younger,  Horkud,  an  amiable  and  enlightened  prince.  He  next 
marched  against  Campeon  Gaury,  sovereign  of  Egypt,  gained 
a  great  victory  at  Aleppo,  and  slew  their  general.  But  though 
the  mltan  perished  in  that  battle,  the  Mamelukes  determined  to 
oppose  the  emperor.  Selim  entering  their  country  at  the  head 
iM  Tub  army,  defeated  the  Egyptions  in  two  battles,  and  order- 
ed Tumanbejy,  the  new  elected  sultan,  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  to  be  hanged.  He  then  took  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and 
soon  reduced  ail  Egypt.  Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  which  had  continued  for  more  than  S60 
years.  He  confirmed  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Venetians 
in  Epypt  and  Syria,  by  which  they  carried  on  their  commerce 
wHhlndia,  and  formed  a  league  with  them  to  destroy  the  power 
of  the  Portuguese  in  that  country.  Selim  had  before  this 
ntned  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians,  and  stripped  them  of 
Tamis  and  Keman.  He  was  preparing  to  attack  Christendom, 
when  he  was  seized  with  an  ulcerous  sore  in  the  back.  Think- 
ing diat  the  air  of  Adrianopie  would  restore  his  health,  he  or- 
dered himself  to  be  conducted  thither;  but  he  died  at  CUri  in 
Thrace,  on  hisroad-tothat  city,  in  1530,  on  the  very  spot  where 
h»  &ther  was  poisoned  by  his  orders.  He  reigned  8  years,  and 
lived  5i^  He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage,  sobriety,  and  Ubera- 
Uqr;  he  was  food  of  history,  and  wrote  some  verses.  But  these 
{{•odqiialities  were  obscured  by  the  most  abominable  crimes  l^at 
ever  uagraced  human  nature.  He  made  bis  way  to  the  throne 
by  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  secured  it  by  murdering 
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bis  bratfawB,  luid  eieht  nephews,  and  every  baahRw  wiio  had 
been  fiudiful  to  his  duty. 

SOLIMAN  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  sumamed  the  Mag- 
nificent, was  the  only  eon  of  Selim  L,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
\&20.  He  was  educated  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the 
Ottoman  princes  in  general ;  for  he  was  instructed  in  the  max- 
ims of  politics  and  tne  secrets  of  government.  He  began  bis 
reign  by  restoring  to  those  persons  their  possessions,  whom  his 
fiuher  had  unjuEtly  plundered.  He  re-established  the  autho- 
rity of  the  tribunals,  and  bestowed  the  goverrnnent  of  provinces 
upon  none  but  persons  of  wealth  and  probity.  "  I  would  have 
my  viceroys,  he  said,  resemble  those  rivers  that  fertilize  the 
fields  through  which  they  pass,  not  those  torrents  which  sweep 
every  thing  before  them."  After  concluding  a  truce  with 
Innael,  sophy  of  Persia,  and  subduing  Gazeli  Bey,  who  had 
raised  a  rebellion  in  Syria,  he  turned  his  arma  against  Europe. 
Belgrade  was  taken  in  1S21,  and  Rhodes  surrendered  in  15^, 
after  an  obstinate  and  enthusiastic  defence.  In  15^  he  defeat- 
ed and  slew  the  king  of  Hungary  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Mohatz.  Three  years  after,  he  conquered  Buda,  and  imme- 
diately laid  siege  to  Vienna  itself.  But  after  continuing  30  days 
before  that  city,  and  assaulting  it  SO  limes,  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men.  Some  time  after  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Persians,  and  disappointed  in  hia  hopes  of 
taking  Malta.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  dispossessing  the 
Genoese  of  Chio,  an  island  which  had  belonged  to  that  repub- 
Hc  for  about  200  years.  He  died  while  he  was  besieging  Si- 
geth,  in  Hungan',  on  the  30th  of  August,  1566,  aged  76.  He 
was  a  prince  of  the  strictest  probity,  a  lover  of  justice,  and 
vigorous  in  the  execution  of  it ;  but  he  tarnished  all  his  glorj 
by  cruelty.  After  the  battle  of  Mohatz  he  ordered  1500  pri- 
soners, most  of  them  gentlemen,  to  be  ranged  in  a  circle,  and 
beheaded  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army.  Soliman  thought 
nothing  impossible  which  he  commanded.  A  general  having 
received  orders  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Drave,  informea 
him  ^t  it  was  impossible.  The  sultan  sent  him  a  long  band 
of  linen  with  a  renewed  order  written  on  it;  concluding,  that 
"  if  that  bridge  were  not  finished  upon  his  arrival,  be  would 
hang  him  with  the  very  linen  which  informed  him  of  his  will  1 1" 

BACHA  ACHMET,  a  general  of  Solyman,  who,  when  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Egjrpt  revolted  from  his  sovereign,  1534, 
ne  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Ibrahim  the  bvorite  of  Soly- 
man, and  hi«  head  sent  to  Constantinople. 

^ALANDIN,  a  famous  sultan  of  Egypt,  equally  renowned 
as  a  warrior  and  legislator.  He  supported  himself  by  his  valour, 
and  the  influence  of  his  amialne  character,  against  the 
united  eff<»^  of  the  chief  Christian  potentates  of  Europe,  who 
carried  on  the  most  unjust  war  againit  him  under  the  false  a|>> 
pellation  of  Holy  wars.  ,  -         i 
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CABIPSON  GAUBJ.  suhan  of  Egyf,t,  was  raised  to  At 

station,  by  the  Mamelukes  about  the  year  15M.  He  at  first 
refused  it,  but  being  obliged  to  comply,  he  prudently  began  hia 
TeigD,  by  removing  those  of  the  Beys  whom  he  suspected  of 
seditious  intentions.  Hating  thus  secured  the  internal  peace 
of  the  country,  he  resolved  to  favour  the  commerce  of  his 
subjects  by  expelling  the  Portagueae  from  the  Indies.  For 
this  purpose  he  sent  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Zamorin  of  Calicut,  in  1509,  which,  however  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  Portuguese  governor  Almeyda.  By  his  power 
Biidprudence  be  held  the  balance  between  the  great  sovereigns 
of  Turkey  and  Persia,  till  the  former,  sultan  Selim,  efiet^ed 
his  destruction.  Having  hroueht  over  Cayer-bey,  the  govCTnor 
of  Aleppo  and  Comagene,  Selim  marched  an  anny  ostensibly 
against  Isaac  Ling  of  Persia ;  but  turning  short  upon  Campsoo, 
«ho  watched  his  motion,  the  two  armies  met  in  Comaque, 
and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Cayer-bey  went  over  to  the  party 
of  Selim.  Campson,  now  above  seventy,  fell  from  hts  horse, 
rod  was  trampled  to  death.  This  event  happened  in  the 
year  1S16. 

BUKACON,  king  of  Fez,  in  1500,  much  valued  for  his  cou- 
rage. After  the  taiung  of  Idng  Oatus  by  Cherif  Mahomet,  he 
set  his  son  Mulei  Cocer  upon  the  throne,  who  made  him  grand 
Vtxier.  In  154S  the  Cherif  made  himself  master  of  Fez,  and 
strangled  the  king ;  and  his  son  Bukacon  receiving  the  news, 
made  a  treaty  with  John  king  of  Portugal,  who  made  hima(4f 
master  of  Fez,  whereof  Bukacon  was  made  king  in  1555.  After- 
wards Mahomet  gave  him  battle,  wherein  Bukacon  received  a 
thrust  of  a  lance  in  his  thigh,  and  instantly  died. 

ABDERANES,  a  petty  prince  in  the  lungdom  of  Morocco, 
who  murdered  Amadin  his  predecessor  and  nephew,  and  was 
h^tself,  after  a  long  reign,  assasunated  by  a  chieflian  whose 
death  he  meditated,  1505. 

ABUSAID  MIRZA,  a  man  of  enterprise,  who  during  the 
dvii  dissentions  between  Ukugh-Beigh  and  his  sons,  placed 
hinwelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  at  last  was  killed  in  an  ai»- 
bosh,  1468,  aged  48. 

ISHMAEL  I.,  Sophy  of  Persia,  was  a  descendant  of  Ali, 
■on-in-law  of  Mahomet.  He  began  his  reign  in  1505,  and  died 
m  1523,  after  gaining  many  victories,  and  having  estabhshed 
the  Pernan  throne  upon  a  solid  basis.  He  left  the  crown  to 
hia  eldest  son  Thainasp  I.,  who  was  a  man  of  very  linuted 
taknts. 

ARUCH  BARBAROSSA,  the  son  of  a  potter  in  the  isle 
t^  Minos.  He  had  a  brother,  named  Hayradin,  and  both  being 
ambitious  and  enterprising  spirits,  left  their  Other's  employ- 
ment, and  joined  a  crew  of  pirates.  They  soon  distinguished 
tbemselTea  by  that  aeal  and  activity,  and  becoming  masters  of 
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Jl  tinall  brigantine,  tbey  carried  on  th^r  depredations  with  sach 
success,  that  they  were  soon  poaseased  of  IS  galleys  besides 
smiiOer  Teasels.  Of  this  fleet  Aruch  was  sdinirBl,  and  Hayra- 
dm  the  second  in  command.  They  called  themselres  the  friends 
of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  who  sailed  upon  it,  and  their 
names  became  terrible  from  the  struts  of  the  Dardanelles  to 
those  of  Gibraltar.  With  such  a  power  they  wanted  an  esta- 
blishment ;  and  the  opportunity  of  settling  themseWes  oGereA, 
in  1514,  by  the  inconsiderate  apphcation  of  Cutemi,  king  of 
Algiers,  to  them  for  asHStance  against  the  Spaniards.  The  ac- 
tive Corsair  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  leaving  his  bro- 
ther Hayradin  with  the  fleet,  marched  at  the  head  of  5000  men 
to  Algiers,  where  he  was  received  as  their  dehverer.  Such 
force  gave  him  the  command  of  the  town ;  and  observing  that 
the  Moora  neither  suspected  him  of  any  bad  intention,  nor 
were  capable,  with  their  light  armed  troops,  of  opposing  his 
disciplined  veterans,  be  secretly  murdered  the  monarch  he  came 
to  assist,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead. 
The  authori^  thus  boldly  usurped  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
by  arts  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  he  had  to  govern,  by 
liberality  without  bounds  to  those  who  favoured  his  promotion ; 
and  by  cruelty  no  less  unbounded,  towards  all  whom  he  had 
any  reason  to  distrust.  The  Arabians  alarmed  at  his  success, 
implored  the  assistance  of  Hamadel  Abdes,  king  of  Tenez,  to 
drive  the  Turks  out  of  Algiers.  That  prince  readily  under- 
took to  do  what  was  in  his  power  for  this  purpose,  and,  upon 
their  agreeing  to  settle  the  kingdom  on  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants, set  out  at  the  head  of  10,000  Moora.  Upon  his 
entering  the  Algerine  dominions,  be  was  joined  by  all  the 
Araluans  in  the  country.  Barbarossa  engaged  him,  only  with 
1000  Turkish  musqueteers,  and  500  Granada  Moorx ;  totally 
defeated  his  numerous  army;  pursued  him  to  the  very  gates 
of  his  capital,  which  he  easily  made  himself  master  of;  and, 
having  given  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  Turks,  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  acknowledge  him  sovereign.  This  victory, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  fire-arms,  was  followed  by  an 
embassy  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tremccen;  inviting  him  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  their  prince,  with  whom  they 
were  dissatisfied  on  account  of  his  having  dethroned  fats  ne- 
phew, and^ofiering  htm  even  the  sovereignty,  in  case  he  accepted 
of  their  proposal.  The  king  of  Tremecen,  not  suspecting  the 
treachery  of  his  subjects;  met  the  tyrant  with  an  army  of  6000 
horse,  and  3000  foot ;  but  Barbarossa's  artillery  gave  him  such 
an  advantage,  that  the  king  was  at  length  forced  to  retire  into 
the  capital ;  wliich  he  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  his  head 
was  cut  ofi'  and  sent  to  Barbarossa,  with  a  fresh  invitation  to 
take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  On  his  approach,  he  was 
met  by  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  received  with  great  comptai- 
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nnce,  and  many  fair  promises ;  but  beginning  to  tyrannize  as 
usual,  bis  new  subjects  soon  convinced  himi  tbat  they  were  not 
BO  passive  as  tbe  inhabitants  of  Ak^ers.  He  therefore  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Fes ;  after  which,  he  secured 
the  rest  of  the  cities  in  his  new  kingdom,  by  garrisoning  them 
with  his  own  troops.  Some  of  these,  however,  revolted  soon 
aAer ;  upon  which  he  sent  one  of  his  corsairs,  named  Kscander, 
a  man  no  less  cruel  than  himself,  to  reduce  them.  The  Tre- 
mecenians  now  began  to  repent  of  their  having  invited  such  a 
hrant  to  their  assistance ;  and  consulted  how  to  bring  back 
tn^  lawful  prince  Abuchen-Men ;  but  their  cabals  being  dis- 
covered, a  great  numl>er  of  the  conspirators  were  massacred 
in  the  most  cruel  manner.  The  prince  escaped  to  Oran,  and 
was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  marquis  of  GomareE, 
who  sent  immediate  advice  of  it  to  Charles  V.,  then  lately  ar- 
rived  in  Spain,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army.  That  Monarch 
bmnediately  ordered  the  young  king  a  succour  of  10,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  governor  of  Oran  j  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  Abuchen-Men,  began  his  march  towards  Tremecen ; 
and  in  their  way  were  joined  by  prince  Selim,  with  a  great 
number  of  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  first  thing  they  resolved 
upon  was,  to  attack  the  important  fortress  of  Calau,  situated 
between  Tremecen  and  Algiers,  and  commanded  by  Escander 
at  the  head  of  about  300  Turks.  They  invested  it  closely,  in 
hopes  that  BarbsroBsa  would  come  out  of  Tremecen  to  its  re- 
Bef,  which  would  give  tbe  Tremecenians  an  opportunity  of  keep- 
ing him  out.  That  tyrant,  however,  kept  close  in  his  capital, 
b^iw  embarrassed  by  his  fears  of  a  revolt,  and  the  delays  of 
the  lung  of  Fez,  who  had  not  sent  the  auxiliaries  he  promised. 
The  sarriEon  of  Calau,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  brave  defence, 
and,  m  a  sally,  cut  off  near  300  Spaniards.  This  encouraged 
them  to  venture  a  second  time ;  but  they  were  now  repulsed 
with  a  great  loss ;  and  Escander  himself  wounded ;  soon  after 
which,  they  surrendered,  but  were  all  massacred  by  the  Ara- 
bians, except  16,  who  clung  close  to  the  stirrups  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  Spwnlsh  eeneral.  Barbarossa  being  now  informed  that 
Abuchen-Men,  with  his  Arabs,  accompanied  by  the  Spaniards, 
were  in  fidi  march  to  lay  aiege  to  Tremecen,  came  out,  at  the 
head  of  1500  Turks,  and  5000  Moorish  horse,  in  order  to  break 
bis  way  through  the  enemy ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  before 
his  council  advised  him  to  return  and  fortify  liimself.  This  ad- 
vice was  now  too  late ;  the  inhabitants  being  resolved  to  keep 
him  out,  and  open  their  gates  to  their  own  lawful  prince  as 
so<Hi  as  be  appeared.  In  this  distress,  Barbarossa  saw  no  way 
left  but  to  retire  to  the  citadel,  and  there  defend  himself  till  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  of  stealing  out  with  his  men  and  all 
his  treasure ;  but,  his  provisions  fuhng,  he  took  advantage  of 
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A  subtemmeoiu  back  w&y,  and,  taking  his  innnense  treRsore 
with  him,  stole  avay^  as  secretly  as  he  «oald.  Hb  flight  how>- 
ever  was  eoon  discovered  ;  and  he  was  so  closely  pursued,  that 
to  amuse*  ae  he  hoped,  the  enemy,  he  caused  a  great  deal  of 
his  money,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  to  be  scattered  all  the  way,  think- 
ing they  would  not  fail  to  stop  their  purstnt  to  gather  it  up. 
Thb  stratagem,  however,  fuied  through  the  vigilance  of  the 
Spanish  commander,  who  being  at  the  head  of  the  pursuers, 
obliged  them  to  march  on,  till  he  was  come  up  close  to  him  on 
theooaks  of  (he  Huexda,  about  8  leagues  from  Tremecen. 
Barbarossa  had  just  crossed  the  rivet  with  his  vanguard,  when 
the  Spaniards  came  up  with  his  rear  on  the  other  side,  and  cut 
them  all  oS*;  and  then  crossing  the  water,  overtook  him  at  a 
unall  distance  from  it.  Here  a  bloody  engagement  ensued  in 
which  the  Turks  fought  like  lions  j  but,  being  at  length  over- 
powered by  numbers,  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  Barba- 
Tossa  among  the  rest,  m  the  44di  year  of  his  age,  four 
years  after  he  had  raised  himself  to  the  royal  title  of  Tigel  of 
the  adjacent  coimtry ;  and  two  years  after  he  had  acquired  poe- 
aesfiion  of  Tremecen.  His  head  was  carried  to  Tremecen,  on 
the  point  of  a  spear ;  and  Abuchen-Men  proclaimed  king,  to 
the  joy  of  all  the  inhabitants.  A  few  days  after,  the  king  of 
Fez  appeared  at  the  head  of  20,000  horse,  near  the  field  of 
battle ;  out  heariiK  of  Barbarossa's  defeat  and  death,  inarched 
off  with  all  poseibU  speed. 

HAYRADIN  BARBAROSSA,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Aruch,  he  assumed  the 
Boeptre  at  Algiers  with  equal  abilities,  but  with  better  fortune; 
for  the  Spaniards,  sufficiently  employed  in  Europe,  ^ving  him 
no  disturbance,  he  regulated  the  interior  police  of  his  kingdom 
with  great  prudence,  carried  on  his  naval  operations  with  vigour, 
and  extended  his  conquests  to  the  continent  of  Africa.  But 
perceiving  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  submitted  to  his  govern- 
ment with  the  utmost  impatience,  and  being  afraid  mat  hia 
continual  depredations  would  one  day  draw  upon  him  the  arms 
of  the  Christians,  he  put  his  dominions  under  the  protection  of 
the  grand  Signior,  and  received  from  him  a  body  of  Turkish 
soldiers,  sufficient  for  his  security  against  his  domestic,  as  wel) 
as  his  foreign  enemies.  At  last,  the  fame  of  his  exploits  daily 
increasing,  Solyman,  the  Turkish  emperor,  offered  him  the 
command  of  his  fleet,  as  the  only  person  whose  valour  and 
skill  entitled  him  to  command  against  the  famous  Andrew  Do- 
ria.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbarossa  repaired  to  Constan- 
dnople ;  and  with  a  wonderful  vereatilily  of  mind,  mingling  the 
arts  of  a  courtier  with  the  boldness  of  a  CorsMr,  gained  the 
entire  confidence  both  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Vizir.  To  them 
he  communicated  a  scheme  he  had  formed  of  making  hims^f 
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vum  of  Tutua,  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  that  time,  on 
the  cout  of  Afi^ ;  irhich  being  appro^d  of,  they  gave  him 
wbtterer  he  denuoded  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  He  ob- 
Uiiied  it  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which  his  brother  gain* 
ed Algiers;  but  was  driTcn  from  it  fay  Cliarles  V.,  in  1536. 
After  this  he  ravaged  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  reduced 
Yemen  in  Arabia  Felix,  to  the  Turkish  government.  He  died 
in  154<7,  aged  80.  With  the  ferocity  of  a  Turk  and  a  corsair* 
Barbaroasa  possessed  some  generous  sentiments,  and  obtained 
a  character  for  honour  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements. 


GERMANY. 

FREDERIC  m.,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Ernest,  duke 
of  Austria,  succeeded  his  cousin  Albert  IL,in  the  year  1440.  He 
was  now  in  his  twen^-fifth  year,  and  one  of  his  first  acta  was  to 
convoke  a  diet,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  schism,  ^en 
sabsisdnff  in  the  papal  see,  but  as  his  propositions  were  totally 
dinegarded,  he  len  the  matter  to  the  contending  popes  to 
settle  as  tbey  pleased.  In  1451,  Frederic  visited  Itdy  in  ord« 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown  f^om  the  pope.  Thb  ceremony 
was  performed  with  due  pomp,  but  did  not  enable  him  to  r^ 
cover  any  of  the  rights  of  the  empire  which  had  been  torn 
from  it  by  various  usurpers,  and  his  visit  left  a  ve^  unfavonr^ 
able  impresaion  of  his  talents  on  the  minds  of  the  Italians.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  rouse  him  to  exertion  when  Constantino- 
ple was  taken  by  the  Turks,  but  he  conld  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  make  any  emirts  in  the  Christian  cause.  He  was  engaged 
some  time  in  domestic  wars  for  the  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Austria,  which  on  the  death  of  Alt«rt  he  obtained.  In  1468 
he  visited  Rome,  held  several  conferences  with  the  pope  con- 
cerning means  for  resisting  the  progress  of  the  Turks ;  but 
nothing  of  importance  followed.  Frederic  was,  however,  very 
intuit  upon  the  aggrandizement  of  bis  family,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Maximilian  to  the  hdress  of  the  rich  house  of 
Bnrgundy,  and  thus  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  author  of 
the  greatest  accession  of  dominion  that  his  race  ever  acquired. 
From  this  period  he  reposed  upon  Maximilian  the  chief  weight 
of  the  government,  who  was  soon  af^r  elected  king  of  the 
Romans.  Upon  the  death  of  Matthias  be  obtained  from  his 
ton  Ladislaus  the  restitution  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  regain- 
ed Tyrol  &om  the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  at  length  he  quitted  the 
reins  of  empire,  and  retired  to  Lentz,  where  lie  occupied  him- 
self in  scientific  studies.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine 
years,  in  conaequence  of  an  amputation  of  his  leg.  He  was  a 
pripce  of  an  agreeable  air  and  majestic  countenance ;  he  was 
plun  in  his  apparel,  moderate  in  his  passions,  and  so  remark- 
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ably  abstemioiu,  that  his  life  is  said  to  bftve  resembled  a  con- 
ttnuBl*fest.  Prom  his  natural  aversion  to  war  lie  waa  ear- 
named  the  "  Pacitic,"  yet  the  inconstancy  of  his  temper  often 
prompted  him  to  embark  in  quarrels.  He  was  endowed  with 
a  remarkably  tenacious  memory,  but  was  destitute  of  coura^, 
resolution,  and  generosity.  He  had  a  favourite  maxim  to  which 
he  had  perpetual  recourse,  viz.  "  that  the  best  remedy  for  ir- 
retrievable fosses  is  oblivion." 

MAXIMILIAN  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  borii  in  1459,  was 
son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  His  faculties  opened  so  slow- 
ly, that  at  the  age  of  tfen,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  dumb 
or  an  idiot.  From  that  time,  however,  he  became  remarkably 
addicted  to  letters,  and  ^ived  at  the  ready  and  eloquent  use 
of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italisji  languages.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  was  married  to  Mary,  the  heiress  of  the  great  house  of 
Buj^undy.  Louis  XL,  of  France,  having  seized  part  of  her  in- 
heritance in  the  low  countries,  Maximilian  made  war  against 
him,  defeated  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  Guinegaste,  and  reco- 
vered great  part  of  the  usurped  territories.  He  also  suppressed 
the  revolts  which  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  low  coun- 
tries. As  be  was  proceeding  in  a  career  of  success,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  her 
horse,  after  she  had-  borne  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  This 
orcumstance  gave  a  great  shock  to  his  authority  in  those 
parts,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  children  was  immedi^ely 
contested  with  him  by  the  states.  He  endeavoured  to  retain 
the  government  of  the  provinces,  in  which  he  was  unpopula.-, 
through  his  preference  to  Germans  in  the  bestowing  of  officg; 
and  a  civil  war  ensued,  which  was  at  length  accommodated  un 
due  condition  that  he  should  continue  tutor  to  hb  son  Ph  lip 
nnder  certain  restrictions.  He  had  affianced  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet to  the  Dauphin,  and  she  was  sent  into  France  to  be  edu- 
cated. In  1486,  Maximilian  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  crowned  at  Aix-la-chapelle.  The  disorders  committed  by 
his  Grerman  troops  in  Flanders,  and  suspicions  of  his  arbitrary 
designs,  occasioned  a  revolt  in  that  country,  always  jealous  of 
its  rights  and  privileges ;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Bruges  to  meet 
the  States-General  m  1488,  the  inhabitants  ran  to  arms  and  se- 
cured his  person,  at  the  same  time  imprisoniog  some  of  his 
counsellors  and  favourites,  four  of  whom  they  put  to  death. 
The  people  of  Ghent  followed  their  example,  and  affairs  were 
in  great  confusion,  tiD  Maximilian  was  hberated  by  a  treaty. 
A  marriage  with  another  rich  heiress,  Anne  of  Brittany,  was 
now  the  object  of  his  ambition ;  and  he  prevailed  so  far  with 
die  States  of  that  country,  as  to  procure  a  solemnization  of  the 
nuptials  by  proxy ;  but  having  neither  troops  nor  money  to  sup- 
port bis  interest,  Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  robbed  him  of  his 
^pDUse,  and  sent  back  his  daughter  Margaret,  to  whvm  he  had 
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beea  contracted  when  Dauphin.  Maximilian,  enraged  at  tbu 
<XHiduct,  invaded  French  Flanders,  and  took  some  towns ;  but 
tlie. quarrel  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Senlia  in  1403.  In 
tbat  year,  Maximilian,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  dimity.  He  immediately  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  army  agiunat  the  Turks  who  had  invaded  Croatia,  but  they 
retreated  before  be  could  reach  them.  In  1^4,  he  married 
his  second  wife  Blanche,  the  sister  of  John  Galeozzo,  duke  of 
Milan,  the  meanness  of  whose  origin  was  compensated  by  a 
large  portion,  of  which  he  was  in  great  want.  This  alliance 
engaged  him  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ;  and  when  Charles  VIII., 
ef  Fran<%,  in  his  rapid  career,  had  made  liunsclf  master  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Maximilian  joined  in  the  confederacy  of 
the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  several  Italian  powers,  to  op- 
pose his  arms.  He  also  married  his  son  Philip  to  tlie  infanta 
Jane,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  which  the  Low 
Countries  eventually  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  After 
the  retreat  of  Charles  from  Italy,  Maximilian  in  1496,  engaged 
in  an  expedition  into  that  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Leghorn; 
but  through  want  of  strength,  and  fluctuation  in  his  counsels, 
he  failed  in  his  attempts,  and  retreated  with  disgrace.  A  war 
with  the  duke  of  Guelderland,  in  which  he  was  next  involved, 
was  suddenly  suspended  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Gri- 
Bons,  and  their  alues  the  Swiss,  who  made  incursions  upon  his 
Austrian  territories.  He  attempted  to  reduce  this  valiant  peo- 
ple, but  did  not  succeed,  and  sAer  being  defeated  seven  tunes 
witbin  six  months,  he  terminated  the  war,  in  1500,  by  a  treaty 
ai  J  arbitration.  Lewis  XII.,  of  France  baring  conquered  Mi- 
ls ,  the  emperor  was  induced  by  advantageous  terms  to  grant 
hill  the  investiture  of  it.  After  the  death  of  his  son  Philtp  in 
1507,  he  obtained  the  regency  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  which 
he  constituted  his  daughter  Margaret  govemante.  The  fa- 
mous league  of  Cambray  against  the  Venetians  took  place  is 
1309,  to  which  Maximilian  was  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 
His  troops  took  Friuli  and  Istra,  and  he  himself,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  laid  siege  to  Padua,  but  was  obUged  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise.  When  in  the  sequel  Pope  Julius  deserted 
the  league,  and  declared  war  against  the  French,  Maximilian 
conceived  the  extraordinary  project  of  dcposini^  him  and  suc- 
ceeding to  the  papacy.  He  intended  to  bribe  the  cardinals 
with  a  large  sum  of  borrowed  money,  for  he  had  none  of  his  own; 
but  the  scheme  was  only  communicated  to  a.  few  friends,  and 
had  no  consequences.  lie  continued  for  some  time  to  act  with 
the  French,  but  in  1512  he  was  detached  from  their  alliance  by 
the  kings  of  England  and  Arragon,  and  joined  in  a  league 
sgainst  them.  For  a  large  sul)sidy  he  engaged  to  iissist  Henry 
VIII.  with  a  body  of  Swiss  in  his  invasion  of  France ;  but  fail- 
ing in  his  engagement,  he  came  in  person  with  a  few  German 
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troop,  and  flattered  the  Tinity  of  die  Eoglith  king,  ai  well  u 
gratified  hia  own  avarice,  by  serving  tmdei  him  for  the  pay  of 
a  hundred  crowna  a  day.  On  (he  acoesaion  of  Francia  I.,  he 
made  peace  with  that  monarch,  who  thereby  sained  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  the  Milanese.  Hia  rapid  succeaaes,  how- 
ever, alarmed  Maximilian,  who  made  an  alliance  with  the  pope, 
and  laid  siege  to  Milan,  but  with  hia  uaual  ill  auccees ;  and  ne 
aoon  after  made  an  occommodalKni  with  Flrancia.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Refonnation  under  Luther  aeemed  not  great- 
ly to  interest  turn.  The  solicitalioiie  of  the  monka,  howevw, 
induced  him  to  apply  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  to  terminate  the  religious 
disputes  by  his  decision,  and  he  summoned  Luther  to  appeu: 
witn  a  safe  conduct  before  the  diet  of  Augaburg.  Hia  own 
cares  were  chiefly  employed  to  aecure  the  succession  to  the  im- 
perial crown  for  hie  grandson  Charles.  To  this  there  existed 
the  obstacle,  that  as  he  himself  hod  never  been  crowned  by  the 

Kpe,  he  waa  only  regarded  by  the  Roman  aee  as  king  of  the 
imons,  and  therefore  Charles  could  not  be  invested  with  that 
dignity.  While  he  was  taking  meaaurea  to  overcome  this  di& 
ficulty,  he  waa  attacked  by  an  intermittmg  fever,  which  violent 
fexercise  and  an  imprudent  indulgence  in  melona,  rendered  coo- 
tinual,  and  a  dyaentery  aupervening,  be  waa  carried  off  in  Ja- 
miary  1519,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  hia  age.  With  aome  amiable 
and  respectable  quahttes,  Maximilian  obtained  little  eateem 
among  his  contemporariea,  on  account  of  a  radical  inconstancy 
and  indecision  of  character,  and  a  profuseness  that  involved 
him  in  perpetual  pecunia^  embarrassments,  and  destroyed  idl 
dignity  of  character.  He  was  beneficent  and  humane,  and 
rendered  an  important  service  to  Germany,  by  abolishing  the 
famous  secret  tribunal  of  Westphalia.  He  waa  the  author  of 
some  poems,  and  composed  memoirs  of  hia  life. 

MARGARET,  daughter  of  MaximiBan  L,  waa  betrothed 
to  the  dauphin,  afterwarda  Charles  VUL,  but  did  not  many 
liim.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  the  infknt  of  Spain,  and 
took  for  her  next  husband,  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy.  She  was 
governess  of  the  Netherluids,  and  displayed  her  zeal  against 
Uie  Lutherana.     She  died  1530,  i^ed  dO. 

SIGISMUND,  BARON  HERBESTIEN,  bom  at  Vip- 
pacb,  in  Stirra,  in  1486,  entered  into  the  imperial  army  in  1506, 
and  diadnguished  himself  by  hia  valour  againat  the  Turka.  In 
1 509  he  was  made  commandant  of  all  the  Stirion  cavalry,  and 
waa  afterwards  rewarded  by  the  title  of  knight,  and  the  digni^ 
of  court  counsellor.  He  was  ambassador  to  various  countries, 
to  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia,  and  was  created  a  privy  coun- 
aellor,  and  president  of  the  Austrian  chamber.  Iq  1541,hewa8 
sent  aa  ambaaaador  to  the  grand  Seignior,  who  waa  at  that  time 
with  his  army  near  Buda.  He  had  various  other  honourable 
employments  entrusted  to  his  management,  and,  after  serving 
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\,  Tttifed  firoM  pnblic  Hft.  He  died  in  1566.  He 
y  ^  MtucoT7,  frhich  appeared  at  Baril  in  1661, 
■DcUr  die  title  of  "  Commentarii  Rerum  MoMOTitanun."  He 
«M  andmr  abo  of  »  hiatory  of  hia  own  lifet  and  of  the  ori^ 
flf  bif  hnSj. 

CHARLES  de  LANNOY,  or  LAUNOY.  an  imperial 
Moeial,  who  aerved  under  the  emperor  Cbariea  V.  He  took 
E^ancM  L,  priaoner  at  the  battle  of  Favia,  and  conducted  him- 
adf  with  great  hmnanity  towardi  the  c^tjve  monarch.  When 
Fhnda  was  reatored  to  liberty,  Lannoy  conducted  bim  back 
to  hb  dominiona,  be  died  at  Gazette,  1537. 

PETER  BASSET,  a  gentleraw  of  a  good  fiunily,  waa 
damberlaia,  or  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  to  Charles  V., 
a  fTwtiint  attendant  on  Ihat  br^e  prince  and  an  eye-witness 
of  hii  moit  glorious  acdons  at  home  and  abroad ;  all  which  he 
■artiealariy  descxibed  in  a  work  endtled.  The  Acts  of  King 
Hemy  V^  idiich  remains  in  MS.  in  the  college  of  Heralds. 


HUNGARY. 

JOHN  CORVIN  HUNNIADES,  one  of  the  greatest 
cttitaina  t^  his  &n^  was  Hungarian  waivode  of  Transylvania, 
nen  the  crown  of  Poland  was  contended  for,in  1441,  between 
TinJi^lans,  kmg  of  Poland,  and  the  partiBBna  of  the  infant 
^Hf°''i"  son  of  Albert  kmg  of  Hunsary.  Corvin  espoused 
the  party  t^  the  former,  and  assisted  him  in  a  civil  war  which 
tenunated  in  an  agreontat  that  placed  Uladialaua  on  the 
throne  during  the  minority  of  Ladislaus.  Both  parties  turned 
tbnr  anna  against  the  Turks,  who  under  Amuratb  II.  were  in- 
vading die  country  with  a  formidable  army.  Hunniades  waa 
made  general,  and  defeated  the  Turks  in  1442,  before  Bel- 
gnde  and  in  Transylvania.  In  1443,  Amurath  and  Uladialaus 
«pfioaed  eadi  other  in  person ;  and  Hunniades  having  a  eepa^ 
fate  body  of  cavalry  under  his  command,  attacked  the  Turkish 
caup,  which  he  plundered  and  burnt,  with  great  slaughter  of 
the  ttiemy.  'When  the  Hungarians  violated  the  treaty  which 
had  betB  made,  at  the  persuasion  of  cardinal  Julian,  Hunniades 
acccofiaued  Uladislaua  to  the  battle  of  Varna,  in  1444,  in 
whidi  the  Chriatians  were,  defeated,  and  their  king  killed. 
Hoamades  drew  off  .the  remainder  of  the  forces,  and  by  hia 
rigour  soon  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  act  ofiensively  with 
luocesa  agunat  the  Turks.  He  was  declared  governor  of 
Hsngary,  for  the  minor  king  Ladislaus,  who  was  then  receiving 
Us  eduo^ion  at  the  court  of  the  en^eror  Frederic,  who  refus- 
ed to  give  him  up  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nation.  Hunni- 
adea  then  invaded  the  etnperor's  dominions,  but  could  not 
brn^  hma  to  conpliBBce.    He  then  prepared  for  a  war  against 
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the  Turks,  and  crossed  die  Dannbe  into  Senia,  with  a  vicNr  of 
engagine  the  despot  of  diat  country  to  join  him.  Upon  hia 
remsal,  he  was  treated  as  aa  enemy  by  Hunniades,  1^0  passed 
on  into  Bulgaria,  expecting  assistance  from  Scanderbeg,  prince 
of  Albania.  During  the  delay  of  its  arrival,  the  Turiu  invest- 
ed him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  compeDed  to  fight  them. 
A  most  obstinate  engagement  of  three  days  ensued,  October 
1448,  in  which  after  prodigious  exertions,  Uie  Hungarians  were 
finally  routed,  and  Hunniadea  escaping  firom  the  field,  fell  into 
the  Kands  of  the  despot  of  Scrvia,  who  detained  him  till  he 
had  given  his  son  as  a  hostage.  After  hb  liberation  he  renew- 
ed the  war  with  die  Turks,  and  defeated  them  when  invading 
Servia.  The  young  Ladislaus  was  restored  to  his  subjects  in 
1462,  and  Hunniades  was  continued  in  the  govemment  of 
Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  a  rival,  the  count  of 
Cilley,  to  render  the  king  suspicious  of  him.  In  1456,  llie 
Turkish  emperor,  Mahomet  II.,  flushed  with  the  conquest  of 
Constandnople,  marched  vrith  a  mighty  army  to  besiege  tne  bul- 
wark of  the  Hungarian  dominions,  Belgrade.  Laidislaua  in 
alarm  fled  to  Vienna,  and  the  hostile  torrent  would  have  been 
irresistible,  had  not  Hunniades,  after  defeating  a  Turkish  fleet 
on  the  Danube,  thrown  himself  into  Belgrade.  The  monk 
Capistran,  by  hb  success  in  preaching  a  crusade,  waa  instru- 
mental in  brining  him  large  reinforcements,  with  the  help  of 
which,  Mahomet  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  in  attack- 
ing the  town,  and  obliged  to  nuae  the  siege.  Not  long  after 
this  glorious  success,  Hunniades  was  seized  with  a  fever  which 
carried  him  off  in  September,  1456.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
hero  of  Christendom,  and  not  less  esteemed  by  his  enemies 
than  regretted  by  his  ftiends.  He  left  two  sons,  the  younger 
of  whom,  Matthias,  was  afterwards  king  of  Hungary. 

LADISLAUS  v.,  king  of  Hungary,  the  posthumous  son 
of  Albert  of  Austria,  ana  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  was  bom 
in  1440,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1444,  ^en  he  was  only 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was,  at  thb  time,  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  III. ;  and  it  was  not  till  1462  that  he 
was  restored  to  hb  country.  It  was  agreed  that,  during  hb 
minority,  Hungary  should  be  governed  by  John  Corvinns  Hun- 
niades ;  Bohemia  by  George  Podzebraski ;  and  Austria  by  Ul- 
ric  count  of  Cilley,  the  king's  uncle,  who  was  appointed  guar- 
dian of  hb  person.  The  count  endeavoured  to  supplant  John 
Corvin,  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  obtained  great  honour  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Turks  before  Belgrade.  At  the  death  of  John, 
the  govemment  was  transferred  to  his  son  Ladislaus,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  count  of  Cilley,  who  endeavoured  to 
procure  his  assassination ;  but  he  was  himself  killed  at  Belgrade 
by  the  friends  of  that  family.  In  1457,  Ladislaus  went  to 
I'mgue,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  nnpti^  with  Magdalen  of 
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France,  duster  to  OiarW  VII. ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fes- 
tJvitkM,  he  waa  taken  suddenly  til,  and  died,  not  without  suspi- 
don  of  poHon. 

MATTHIAS  CORVINUS,  king  of  Hungary,  son  of  the 
great  Hunniadea,  waa  a  prisoner  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
together  with  his  elder  brother,  Ladislaus,  on  account  of  the 
sure  which  the  latter  had  in  the  assassination  of  the  count  de 
CiU^,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  executed.  Matthias  was 
kept  a  jniaoner  at  Vienna,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Bohe- 
mia, through  the  contrivance  of  George  Fodzebraaki,  gover- 
DOT  of  that  country.  He  was  stiU  kept  in  confinement  at  Pra- 
gue, when  upon  the  death  of  I^adisUus  the  Posthumous,  in 
1468,  he  was  elected  king  of  HungaiTi  being  then  eighteen 
jeors  of  age.  He  could  not  obtain  his  Uberation  from  the 
UDds  of  Podzebraski,  till  be  bod  paid  a  ransom  and  married 
his  daughter.  The  emperor  Frederic  had  got  possession  of 
the  anoent  crown  of  Hungary,  supersdtiously  regarded  as  con- 
veying a  right  to  the  kingdom,  Matthias  however  recovered  it 
by  a  treaty.  He  then  marched  into  Bosni,  and  recovered 
JayexB  the  capital  from  the  Turks,  which  sultan  Mahomet  af- 
terwards v&inly  attempted  to  reconquer.  For  some  consequent 
mars  he  was  engaged  in  suppressing  some  insurrections  in 
Traasylvonia  and  Moldavia,  which  hod  been  excited  by  the 
Turks.  At  Baiua  in  the  latter  province,  while  he  was  repos- 
ing after  his  fatigues,  he  was  attacked  in  the  night  by  the 
wiivode,  who  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  having  received  three 
wonnds,  he  escaped  with  difficulty.  In  1468  he  made  a  truce 
with  the  Turks ;  and  being  now  at  peace  in  his  own  dominions, 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  offered  him  by 
the  pope,  on  condition  of  extirpating  the  heresy  of  the  Hus- 
sites in  that  country.  He  carried  on  a  sanguinary  war  against 
those  harmless  people,  and  George  Podzebraski,  bis  tather-in- 
law,  the  etectea  king  of  Bohemia,  which  was  terminated  by  a 
trea^  securing  him  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  George. 
When  that  event  took  place,  however,  two  years  afterwards, 
in  1470,  the  Bohemians  elected  Uladislaus  son  of  the  king  of 
P<daod.  Incensed  at  this  pniceeding,  Matthias  marched  on 
am^  into  the  country,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  acknowledge 
him  as  sovereign,  but  be  was  scmn  recalled  by  a  rebellion  in 
Hungary.  Some  prelates  and  nobles  of  that  country,  disccm- 
tented  with  the  arbitran  government  of  Matthias,  offered  the 
crown  to  Casimir,  second  son  of  the  kingof  Poland,  who  march- 
ed into  Hungary  with  a  Polish  army,  which  was  joined  by  a 
number  of  revolters.  Matthias  soon  stopped  his  progress,  and 
besieged  him  in  Nitria,  whence  be  escaped  without  an  engage- 
ment, and  returned  to  Poland.  In  resentment  for  this  hostility, 
Alatdiias.  marched  into  Silesia,  and  took  Brealaw.  He  was 
there  invested  by  a  great  army  of  Poles,  Li^uanians,  Tartars, 
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and  Hussites,  but  he  defeated  them,  and  took  a  gift  BUmber 
of  prisonen.  These  be  disnuBsed  after  mutSBtlon,  by  whkh 
baroarity  he  sullied  the  glorr  he  had  acquired.  At  Uat,  by  a 
treaty  in  1475,  the  king  of  Poland  kept  XuBstia  and  the  jMrt 
of  Silesia  borderins  on  Bohemia,  and  Matthias  retained  tiM 
rest  of  Silesia  and  Moraria. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  these  van,  the  Turks  were  mak- 
ing great  progress  on  the  frontiers  of  Christendom.  Matthias 
turned  his  arms  against  them,  and  blockaded  Semenaria ;  but 
his  martial  ardour  was  slackened  by  the  celebration  of  his 
second  marriage  with  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Sicily.  The  Turks  being  then  chiefly  directed  agunat  the 
Venetians,  he  engaged  against  an  enemy,  from  whom  he  was 
more  likely  to  obtain  spoib.  This  was  the  emperor  Frederie 
III.,  with  whom  he  quarrelled  in  1478,  when  after  ravaging 
Austria,  and  besieging  Vienna,  he  consented  to  wididraw  bis 
troops  on  being  pud  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  receiving 
the  mvestiture  of  Bobemia  from  tiie  emperor,  who  was  to  re- 
nounce the  kingdom  of  Hunwy.  The  payment  b^t^reftisedt 
and  the  title  still  retuned,  Matthias  invaded  Lower  Anrtrla,  of 
which  be  made  himself  master,  tcwether  with  Viemia,  fat 
1487.  He  died  in  that  city  m  149^  about  tbe  fiftieth  year 
of  lu8  age,  and  thirty-thiid  of  his  reign,  leaving  no  issue 
but  a  natural  son.  Matthias  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
monarchs  of  his  time ;  of  great  enterprise  and  military 
talents,  liberal  and  magnificent.  tUa  chief  defects  wwe  am- 
Irition,  and  violence  of  temper,  which  made  hira  sometimes  fat- 
getftil  of  justice  and  humanity,  though  they  did  not  exclude 
generosity  of  sentiment  and  magnanimity.  He  was  both  a 
mver  and  guardian  of  literature.  He  purchased  inmnneisble 
volumes  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers  at  Constantinople,  and 
other  Grecian  cities,  when  they  were  sacked  by  the  Turks  t 
and  as  the  operations  of  typography  woe  then  imperfect,  be 
employed  at  Florence  many  leamra  librarians  to  multiply  copiea 
of  classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  could  not  proeure 
in  Greece.  These,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  he  placed  in  a 
tower,  which  he  had  erected  In  the  metiwpolu  of  Buda ;  and 
hi  liis  library,  be  established  thirty  amanuenses,  skilled  in 
paintiiu,  illuminating,  and  writing,  who,  under  the  condnc*  of 
Felix  Rwusinas,  a  Dalmatian,  consummately  learned  in  tiie 
Greek,  Cbaldaic,  and  Arabic  languages,  uid  an  elegftnt  de* 
signer  and  painter  of  ornaments  on  velum,  attended  inceesant- 
ly  to  the  business  of  transcription  and  decoration.  The  libra- 
rian was  Bartholomew  Fontius,  s  learned  Florentine,  the 
writer  of  many  philosophical  works,  and  a  professor  of  Gredc 
and  oratory  at  Florence.  When  Buda  was  t^cen  by  the  Turks, 
in  the  year  1586,  cardinal  Boumanni  offered  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  this  ineatimaUe  coOectbn,  SOO^OOO  {neces  of  Ae  inpe- 
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rul  moaeTa  but  without  efiect ;  fiw  the  bubarous  bevogen  de- 
bced  or  destroyed  most  of  the  hooiia,  m  the  violence  ^sebiiu; 
the  spleadid  coren,  and  die  nlver  boam  and  chupi  with  whidn 
tb^  were  enriched. 

LADISLAUS  VI.,  king  of  Huo^ar^  ton  of  Ca«itnir  IV.,  of 
Poland,  was  choien  kina  of  Bohemia  in  1470,  and  was  soon 
mrolTed  in  a  war  with  Matthias  king  of  Hungary,  whi(^  wai 
teminated  by  a  peace  in  1475.  At  the  death  of  Matthias  'm 
14190,  I^dislauswai  elected  to  succeed  him.  He  had,  however, 
to  make  his  way  to  the  throne  agunst  the  hostile  opposition  of 
his  competitors,  one  of  whom  was  his  own  brother.  At  lensUi 
ha  was  quietly  seated ;  but  being  of  an  indolent  and  pacific  cQs- 
position,  be  was  ill  fitted  to  contend  with  the  disorders  which 
iiarasard  his  kingdom;  and  from  his  great  bulk  and  inactivi^,  he 
acquired  from  his  subjects  die  appellation  of  an  ox.  The  Turks 
having  threatened  Hungary,  T<adislBqi  wished  to  avwt  the 
danger  \n  a  tneaty,  biU  was  prevented  by  the  fanatic  archbi- 
shop  of  Strigonia,  who  preached  up  a  crusade,  and  collected  a 


large  body  <h  peasants.  These  turned  their  arms  against  their 
own  BoUes,  and  committed  enormous  excesses,  which  were 
quelled  by  the  count  of  Scepus,  with  equal  cruelty.  Lodia- 
laiu,  thouf^  not  warlike,  was  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  Iiigh 
■talioo,  Biu  emi^oyed  miuih  time  in  collecting  all  the  Hun»- 
rian  laws,  and  the  decrees  of  the  monarchy,  into  one  body, 
w}acb  has  ever  since  formed  the  base  of  the  constitution  and 
jurisprudence  of  the  country.    He  died  in  1516. 

SCHASTIAN  SCHERTLIN,  of  Wirtemburg,  first  serv- 
ed in  Hungary,  and  was  at  the  defence  of  Savia.  He  display- 
ed such  valour  at  the  taking  of  Rome  and  Nami)  and  in  the  de- 
ience  of  Naples  in  1 S28,  diat  sev^al  potentates  solicited  him  to 
enter  into  their  service,  tie  espouMd  the  cause  of  the  league 
of  Smakald  against  the  emperor,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
Henry  IL,of  trance,  in  his  expedition  to  die  Rhine  and  the  Low 
Countries.  Charles  V.  restored  him  his  property,  which  had 
been  confiscated  at  Augsburg.    He  died  in  1577,  aged  82. 


CHARLES  VU.,  kuwof  France,  surnamed  the  Victorious, 
•oa  of  the  unfintioiate  Charies  VI.,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in 
1408.  He  had  been  tutored  in  the  school  of  adversity,  but 
did  not  Bcmtire  those  valuable  quahties  which  it  tends  to  in- 
culcate. He  shared  ui  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gmdy,  and  diough  that  prince  was  a  bad  character,  the  act 
waa  not  honoon^le  to  Charles.  In  his  disposition  Charles 
vaa  habitually  indecent  and  voluptuous.  He  acted,  however, 
at  the  head  of  the  true  patriot  party  m  France ;  and  at  the 
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dea^  of  hb  lather  be  caused  himself,  then  in  his  twentieth 
year,  to  be  procl^med  king,  with  Uttle  ceremony ;  while  at 
Paris  the  regent  duke  of  mdford  proclaimed  with  g^at  so- 
lemnity his  nephew,  the  infant  Henry  of  Windsor.  The  do- 
minions of  Charles  consisted  of  a  l^w  provinces  in  the  middle 
and  south  of  France.  The  rest  was  possessed  by  the  Englishi 
who,  under  the  able  conduct  of  their  reeent,  went  on  in  a  ca- 
reer of  success.  The  battle  of  Vemeuil,  gained  in  1424,  by 
Bedford,  reduced  the  affairs  of  Charles  to  a  very  desperate 
condition.  He  gave  up  the  management  of  them  chiefiy  to 
the  constable,  count  of  Kichemont,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Brittany ;  himself,  with  hia  unworthy  favourite,  la  TremoiUe, 
being  occupied  in  festivals  as  during  a  season  of  peace.  The 
brave  La  Hire  being  asked  one  day  by  the  king  what  he 
thought  of  certain  preparations  he  was  making  for  an  enter- 
tainment, replied,  "  I  think  that  a  kingdom  cannot  be  lost 
more  gaily."  Another  change  was,  however,  preparing  for 
him,  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  The  gallant  Dunois,  the 
baatard  of  Orleans,  obliged  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Montargis;  but  the  duke  of  Bedford,  after  compeUing  the 
duke  of  Brittany  to  quit  the  party  of  Charles,  laid  siege  to  the 
important  city  of  Orleans.  At  this  critical  juncture,  14S8, 
appeared  the  celebrated  Maid  of  Orleans,  who,  probably  first 
actuated  by  her  own  enthusiasm,  and  afterwards  made  an  en- 
gine of  by  politicians,  undertook  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
and  to  lead  the  king  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims ;  both  which 
she  effected.  Her  success,  though  short-lived,  for  she  was 
-soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  burnt  as 
a  sorceress,  excited  the  courage  and  hopes  of  the  French, 
vhiie  it  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  EngUsh.  At  length  in 
1435,  the  cause  of  Charles  was  rendered  decisively  superior, 
by  the  treaty  of  Arras,  in  which  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  sacrificed  the  resentment  of  his  house  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  made  a  separate  peace  with  France,  upon 
terms,  indeed,  highly  favourable  to  nimself.  About  the  same 
'time,  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  France,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, died,  and  left  the  English  affairs  under  the  management 
of  contending  factions.  In  1436,  the  city  of  Paris,  disgusted 
with  the  English  government,  and  repenting  its  long  hostility 
to  its  native  prince,  admitted  the  constable  with  his  troops, 
who  obliged  the  English  garrison  to  capitulate ;  and  soon 
after,  the  king  made -a  triumphal  entry  into  his  capital,  from 
which  he  had  been  absent  nineteen  years.  In  1438,  Charles 
jKssed  the  famous  Pragmatic  sanction,  confirming  the  Uberties 
of  the  Galilean  church.  Some  discontents  among  the  nobiUty 
occasioned  a  petty  rebellion  in  1440,  in  which  the  king  h^d 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  son,  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
Lewis  XI.,  engaged  for  a  time ;  but  the  government  van  now 
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■0  rtrong  that  he  was  soon  brought  to  submit.  Success  con- 
tbiued  upon  the  whole  to  attend  the  French  arms,  and  the 
^iglish  agreed  npon  a  truce,  in  1443,  which  gave  Charles  an 
(^iportunity  of  establishing  reform  among  his  troops.  He  dis- 
misMd  the  militia,  and  set  on  foot  a,  standing  force,  the  first 
known  in  France,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  perpetual 
tailie  was  instituted.  In  144d  Normandy  was  recorered  from 
the  English ;  and  the  death  of  the  famous  Talbot,  slain  in  bat- 
tle, in  1451,  was  fcdlowed  by  their  expulsion  irom  Guienne; 
■o  that  notldng  remained  of  all  their  bloody  conquests  except 
the  towns  of  Calais  and  Guines.  A  new  revolt  of  the  dauphin, 
who  could  not  bear  the  influence  exercised  over  the  king  by 
Agnes  Sorel)  embittered  this  prosperity.  Unable  to  make  an 
insurrection,  he  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  entertained  him  respectfully,  but  would  not  enter 
into  any  political  desiens.  A  conspiracy  of  the  duke  of  Alen- 
fon,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  bring  back  the  English,  was  dis- 
Gorerea  in  1457,  uid  produced  his  conviction  of  high  treaaon. 
The  dauphin's  aliuiation  from  his  father  still  continued ;  and 
such  was  the  dread  which  the  dark  and  intriguing  character  of 
the  prince  inspired,  that  the  king,  persuaded  of  an  intention  to 
poison  him,  obstinately  refused  to  take  food  for  several  days, 
which  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  he  could 
not  be  recovered.  He  died  in  July,  1461,  in  the  fifty-ninA 
year  of  his  age,  and  Airty-nbith  of  his  reign.  The  seoeral 
cbBiacter  this  prince  sustamed  may  be  inferred  from  the  title 
of  WeH-served  annexed  to  that  of  the  Victorious,  nor  can  it 
be  denied,  that  the  efforts  of  individnals,  and  the  patriotic  zeal 
of  the  nation,  contributed  much  more  to  the  recoveir  of  hla 
kingdom  than  his  own  exertions.  Yet,  as  he  grew  older,  his 
pobcy  aeems  to  have  been  uniformly  wise  and  enlightened ;  and 
France  dates  from  his  reign  several  of  those  institutions  to 
which  ahe  owes  her  greatness  and  prosperity.  His  private 
diaracter  was  amiable,  and  he  always  manifested  a  tender  re- 
«rd  for  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  people. 

AGNES  SOREL,  the  mistress  of  Charles  VII.,  king  of 
France.  One  who,  to  many  virtues,  added  that  of  turning  the 
mfluence  she  possessed  over  the  king  to  his  glory,  and  the 

rl  of  her  country.  She  would  not  suffer  bun  to  sink  into 
hucnrious  indolence  to  which  he  was  inclined,  but  animated 
him,  by  intreaties  and  remonstrances,  to  active  measures 
against  the  English,  and  to  perseverance,  even  when  fortune 
^^  not  seem  in  his  favour.  She  died  of  a  dysentery,  in  1448, 
CHARLIER  ALAIK,  secretary  to  Charles  VII.,  king  of 
fiance.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  in  prose  and 
verae,  but  his  most  famous  performance  was  his  cluonicle  of 
king  Charlea  VII.  Bernard  de  Girard,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the 
hiatary  of  France,  styles  him  "  an  exceUeot  historian*  who  has 
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given  an  aoeount  of  aS  tha  a&in,  puticHkn^  cdsmwhum, 
speedies,  answen,  and  drcunuUncet,  at  which  be  waa  futi- 
sent  hinuel^  or  hjtd  information  of."  Griles  Corezet  tdla  n, 
that  filargaret,  daughter  to  the  kitw  of  Scotland,  and  wife  to 
the  daufmin,  pauing  once  through  a  hall  where  Alain  lay 
adeep,  >he  stoj^ied  and  ki«sed  lum  before  all  the  company 
who  attended;  some  of  them  telling  herlhat  it  waa  itrange  SM 
■hould  kiss  a  man  who  had  so  few  channs  in  his  pentai,  she 
relied,  "  I  did  not  kiss  the  man,  but  the  mouth  fiwm  whence 
proceeds  so  many  excellent  sayings,  so  many  wise  discourses, 
and  so  many  elegant  expressions."  Mr.  Fontenelle,  among 
his  "  Diidogues  of  the  Dead,"  baa  one  upon  this  incident,  be- 
tween  die  princess  Margaret  and  Plato,  Mr.  Fasquier  CMn- 
pares  ALdn  to  Seneca,  on  account  of  the  great  many  beauti&I 
•entences  interspersed  throughout  his  writings. 

STEPHEN  DE  KIONOLES,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  La  Hire,  a  French  general,  who  served  under  Charies  VU., 
and  obliged  Bedford  to  raise  tiie  a^^  of  Montargis,  and 
asoated  <^an  of  Arc  in  the  relief  of  Orieans.  He  died  at  iioa- 
tsuban,  1M7. 

PROSPERO  COLONNA,  a  miHtar^  conmaoder  of  hi^ 
tiq^mtation,  was  the  son  of  Anthon]^  jurtnce  o£  Salerno,  imi 
bom  in  l^BSt.  He  and  his  relation  Fabricio,  entered  into  the 
service  of  Charles  VIIL,  king  of  France,  and  assisted  that 
monarch  in  the  conquest  of  Naples ;  bvU  th^  afterwards  ctm- 
tributed  to  the  recoveiy  of  that  kingdom  for  the  house  of  Ar- 
ragon.  Prosp^w  distuiguished  himself  in  many  battles,  but 
atlastwasmaoeoaptireat  Villa Fianca,  in  1515.  Onregain- 
fag  hH  liberty  be  defeated  the  Frendi  at  the  battle  of  la  Bi- 
eogne,  and  relieved  MUan,  in  15S8.  He  died  in  the  following 
year.  .Such  was  his  reputation,  that  the  FVench  cried  one  to 
another,  "  Courage  I  Milan  is  ours,  since  Colonna  is  dead." 
Hia  military>character  was  rather  prudent  and  cautious  than 
enterprising.  He  Wfu  by  nature  slow  and  inactive,  but  his 
vigilance  generally  secured  bun  firom  surprise.  In  eommoD 
witii  many  Italian  generals,  he  was  a  friend  and  patron  of 
learned  men. 

JAMES  CCEUR,  an  eminent  French  merchant,  was  ree- 
fconed  the  richest  subject  in  Europe  of  his  time.  He  kept 
three  hundred  cleriu  in  the  ports  of  the  east,  and  the  oceaa 
and'the  Mediterranean  were  covered  with  his  veesels ;  the  no* 
narcha  of  Asia  and  Africa  favoured  his  transactions ;  and  he 
became  tiie  richest  individual  in  £ann>e.  He  employed  hia 
wealth  in  a  trviif  patriotic  manner,  by  advancing  XOjOOQ 
crowns  of  gold  for  the  king,  Charies  VIL,  to  enable  him  to 
recover  his  Idi^dom  from  the  En^Jsh,  in  return  for  i^iich  the 
king  nused  him  to  the  post  of  treasorer  and  counsellor,  and 
made  hfaa  adwinistnUor  of  the  finances.    He  was  employed  in 
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aevml  «pb««riM,  pntienlai^  in  144S,  he  wm  one  of  &e 
FVooch  depiUiea  sent  to  temmate  the  papal  Bcbinn  betwean 
Feliz  V.  and  Niebobu  V.  On  these  occboihib  hia  private 
weaMi  KenM  to  have  been  made  uae  of  to  enhance  the  ajdeA< 
door  of  the  nation.  It  conld  not  be  mipposed  that  a  man  of 
low  Mrth  should  arrive  at  such  distinction  without  exciting  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  the  nobles ;  thoo^  they  frwly  borrowod 
Us  money,  they  were  only  cm  that  account  the  nwre  bent  mi 
bis  roiii.  Jacques  Coeur  offended  Agnes  Sord,  the  khig*! 
■Btress,  and  he  lent  money  to  the  dauphin,  whose  designs 
were  suspected  by  his  father.  He  was  accused,  in  145S,  of 
extortion  in  his  office,  and  various  other  crimes,  together  with 
Hum  of  having  poisoned  Agnes  Sorel.  From  the  Utter  chai^ 
heeas^  fived  ointself;  but  be  was  convicted,  by  a  very  psirtial 


don  of  parliament,  of  malveraation,  and  condrauwd  to 
D  amende  honorable,  and  to  pay  an  enonnous  fine, 
ge^er  with  the  confiscation  of  all  his  estates.    Hit  liie 


pardoned  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  and  he  was  cmfined  in 
me  eomeot  of  CordeHers,  at  Beaucaire.  In  this  chai^  of 
fiirtune,  it  is  to  his  credit  diat  he  met  with  sincere  attachment 
from  those  who  had  gained  a  livelihood  in  his  service.  One 
of  theee,  who  had  muried  his  niece,  liberated  him  from  ths 
eonvent,  and  he  escaped  to  Rome.  He  embarked  in  an  «Kpe- 
dMmt  fitted  out  agabnt  the  Turks,  by  Calliztue  III.  He  ^ed 
of  a  disease  in  the  Island  of  Chio,  in  1456.  Charlei  VIL  re- 
stM«d  put  of  his  property  to  his  children;  and  his  memorf 
was  re-established  under  Lewis  XL 

ANTHONY,  the  iQegitimate  son  of  PhOip,  duke  of  Bar- 
gaady,  deserved  by  his  valour  the  name  of  Great.  Heservedin 
Afiica  against  the  Moors,  and  in  SwitierUnd,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Nand.  Lewis  XL,  of  France,  and 
Oiarles  VIII.,  honourably  rewarded  his  services.  He  died 
m  1JS04,  aged  dgb^-diree. 

JOtWvL,  mke  of  Brittai^,  was  a  prince  of  great  valoiv 
and  equal  benevolence.  He  was  in  die  service  of  Cbaijm  VIL, 
i^Ftanoe.    He  died  m  1446. 

JOAN  itf  ARC,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  an  extraoidi. 
nmy  berune,  was  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  named  James 
d'Are,  of  Domeud,  near  Vaucouleurs,  m  Lorraine,  iriicse  she 
wna  b<Mrn.  She  went  to  service  at  a  smaU  nut,  in  which  Ae 
was  aocustoued  to  attend  horses,  ride  them  to  water  without 
a  saddle,  and  perfimn  o^er  offices  more  commonly  assigned  to 
the  crtber  sex.  When  about  the  age  of  twen^-seven  or  twenty* 
nfene,  at  a  time  when  ting  Charbs  VIL  was  reduced  to  the 
kweat  ctmdition  by  the  MgBsh,  who  possessed  the  neatest 
part  of  Ids  kngdom,  Joan  Euided  that  she  saw  viswn^  in 
iriiidt  St.  BUchad  commanded  her  to  go  to  die  rdief  of  Or- 
leans, Ums  cke^  beneged  by  the  b^Usb,  and  aftonraids  to 
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ouise  the  king  to  be  crowned  li  iUunms.  Ste  waa  tahen  by 
li«r  pareoto,  in  February,  14S9,  to  Braidricourt,  governor  of 
Vaucouleurs,  who  at  first  treated  her  pretended  inspiration  aa 
an  idle  tale;  but  at  length,  moved  by  her  repeated  and  urgent 
aolicitations,  he  sent  her  to  the  king,  then  at  Chinm.  ChaHe8« 
«ther  in  earnest  or  from  colluaion,  proposed  to  try  her  by  u- 
iroducing  her  before  a  large  company,  in  which  he  was  undi»- 
tinguiah^  from  bis  nobles  by  any  marks  of  dignity;  and  it  is 
aaia  that  she  immediately  recognised  him,  and  acquainted  him 
with  secrets  which  he  had  never  communicated  to  any  person. 
She  demanded  to  be  armed  with  a  consecrated  sword,  kept  in 
the  church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Fierbois,  the  marks  of  which 
dte  described,  though  she  had  never  seen  it.  Her  manner 
inspired  confidence ;  she  was  committed  to  matrons  for  pxxtf 
of  hu-  virpnity,  and  to  the  doctors  of  the  church  for  inquiry 
wto  her  inspiration.  The  parUament,  to  whom  she  was  next 
eonaigned,  treated  her  as  insane,  and  asked  her  for  a  mvacle ; 
die  replied,  that  she  had  none  then  to  exhibit,  but  that  she 
JRwn  would  perform  one  at  Orleans.  In  fine,  she  was  com- 
pletely armed,  mounted,  and  joined  the  army  sent  to.  relieve 
Orleans.  She  here  displayed  a  consecrated  banner,  purged 
the  camp  of  licentiousness,  and,  by  lier  wh(Je  demeanour,  ii»- 
fiued  into  the  soldiers  that  entbusiasnt  with  which  she  herself 
ms  animated.  She  entered  Orleans,  introduced  a  convoy, 
attadced  the  English  in  their  forts,  routed  and  dismayed  theqii 
•nd  raised  the  siege.  In  all  these  actions  she  showed  an  he- 
roic courage,  and  the  dignity  of  a  stiperior  mind.  Other  suo- 
cesses  rapidly  fdlowed,  and  the  panic-struck  English  every 
iriiere  fled  before  a  foe  whom  they  had  so  lately  despised. 
Joan  now  thought  it  time  to  fiilfil  ber  other  promise  of  crown- 
ing the  king  at  rlheims ;  and,  accompanied  by  her,  he  marched 
without  opposition  through  the  kingdom,  all  the  towns  sub- 
uittang  to  him  as  he  passed.  Rheims  sent  him  its  keys,  and 
admitted  him  with  applause.  He  was  crowned  and  anointed 
with  the  holy  oil  of  Clovis,  the  mud  standing  by  his  side  in 
complete  armour,  and  displaying  her  consecrated  banner. 
Charles  testified  his  oratitude  for  her  eztraordinarv  services, 
by  onobling  her  famuy,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  Du  Lys, 
probiU>ly  in  allusion  to  the  lilies  of  her  banner,  with  a  suitable 
estate  in  land.  <Joan,  now  that  the  two  objects  of  her  missicHi 
vere  obtained,  proposed  to  retire ;  but  Dunois,  the  geDeralt 
aensible  of  the  advantt^es  he  derived  from  the  idea  of  ner  su- 
pematnral  commission,  persuaded  her  to  remain  in  arms  ^1 
die  English  should  be  iinaQy  expelled.  By  his  advice  she 
threw  herself  into  Compeigne,  then  besieged  by  the  duke  of 
Burgtindy  and  the  English ;  where,  on  a  sally,  after  having 
driven  the  enemy  &om  their  entrenchments,  her  friends  de- 
serted her,  and  she  was  aumiuuded  and  taken  «aptive.    Tlie 
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-Ki^ikh  indulged  a-maligrumt  trinmpli  tm  the  capture  of  one 
who  had  caused  eucb  a  reverse  in  their  a£^r8,  and  resolved  to 
BhoT  her  no  inen^.  The  duke  of  Bedford  purchased  her  of 
tlie  captors,  and  insdtuted  against  her  the  charges  of  sorcery, 
impiety,  and  magic.  The  clergy  in  his  interest,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  joined  in  accusing  her.  She  was  brought 
hcAvy-ironed,  before  an  ecclesiastical  commission  at  Rouen, 
where  a  number  of  captious  interrogatories  were  put  to  her 
during  a  trial  of  four  months,  which  she  answered  with  firm- 
ness end  dignity.  Among  o^er.  questions,  she  was  asked  why 
she  assisted  with  her  standard  in  ber  hand  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles.  "Because,"  she  nobly  replied, "  the  person  who  shared 
in  the  danger  bad  a  right  to  share  in  the  glory."  Her  pre* 
tended  visions  and  inspirations  were  the  most  dangerous  points 
of  the  attack,  and  the  weakest  of  her  defence.  Urged  on  these 
grouDds  with  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  impiety,  she  appealed 
to  the  pope,  hut-her  appeal  was  disallowed.  At  length,  they 
eoletm^  condemned  her  as  a  sorceress  and  blasphemer,  and 
ddiver^d  her  over  to  the  secular  arm.  Her  resolution  at  last 
forsook  her,  and  she  tried  to  avert  the  dreadful  punishment 
that  awaited  ber,  by  openly  recanting  her  errors,  and  dis- 
avoiring  her  supposed  relations.  Her  sentence  was  then  miti- 
gated to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  her  enemies  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  vengeance.  They  insidiously  placed  in  ber 
apartraent  a«uit  of  man's  apparel;  and,  because,  tempted  by 
the  view  of  a  dress  in  which  she  had  obtained  so  much  honour, 
Ae  ventured  to  put  it  on,  they  inteipreted  the  action  as  a  re- 
lapse into  heresy,  and  she  was  condemned  to  the  stake.  In 
Jane,  14S1,  to  the  perpetual  shame  of  her  unjust  persecutors, 
she  was  cruelly  burned  in  the  maritet-place  of  Rouen.  She 
met  her  fate  with  resohition,  and  the  English  themselves  were 
afiected  at  the  scene.  .  Charles  did  not  avenge  her  cause ;  he 
ctmtented  himself  with  procuring  a  revision  of  the  process, 
and  a  rMtoration  of  her  memory  by  the  pope  ten  years  after 
the  event.  In  that  act  she  was  styled  a  "  martyr  to  ber  reli- 
gion, her  country,  and  her  king."  The  enthusiastic  adnura- 
tion  of  her  countrymen  did  not  wait  for  such  a  slow  process. 
They  propagated  many  marvellous  tales  relative  to  her  execu- 
tion ;  and  a  party  supposed  that  she  was  not  really  dead,  but 
waited  her  return  to  lead  them,  as  l>efore,  to  victory.  Poste- 
rity has  not  been  able  to  form  an  uniform  and  consistent  judg- 
ment respecting  this  personage  and  her  actions.  The  most 
probable  account  seems  to  be,  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  idea 
of  ber  divine  inspiration,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  enthusi- 
aam  of  a  heated  fancy,  and  that  this  circumstance  was  improved 
by  some  of  the  leadmg  people  in  the  interest  of  Charles,  with 
the  addition  of  so  much  artifice  as  was  necessary  to  rouse  the 
public.     It  is  not  doubted  that,  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  the 
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lAud  of  OileUM  gnatlj  tarBed  As  emtnt  batveea  the  FMoeh 
tttdEoalUi. 

Thii  Dwoine  baa  been  the  mlgaet  of  Tariotu  wwlu  iaprow 
Mid  verse.  Of  the  latter,  the  aoiooa  poem  of  Cbapdaia  hw 
imi  nucb  leai  muxeam  than  the  burleaque  and  very  licentimw 
0ut  of  V(dtwre — a  real  injury  to  her  memory,  whicn  has  beea 
IB  aome  decree  repaired  in  KngJami  by  Southey'a  auUime  and 
a|Mrit«d  poem  of  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  in  wbkh  she  ia  xeineaented 
sa  die  bnditeat  ctdoiin  of  virtue  and  heroiam. 

PETER  D'AUBUSSON,  grand  maater  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  knights  of  Rhodes,  was  bom  of  BahU 
Barents,  in  La  Marche,  in  14^3.  Adopting  the  military  pco- 
KtaioB,  he  served  first  under  Albert,  son-in-hiw  to  die  emp»- 
tor  Sigiamund,  against  the  Tnriu,  in  Hunganr,  where  h* 
giea^  distinguished  Umaell  He  returned  to  fnaoe  on  the 
&eakuig  oat  of  the  war  widi  England,  and  attached  Uasadf 
to  &e«Hi(iiin,  son  of  Charles  Vll.,  whom  he  acampsoied  to 
ftenH^MMoDt«reaa-F«it-Yonne.  The  dani^un  aftenrards 
being  mstigsted  by  the  malcontent  lords  to  revolt  agaisat  bis 
fiidier,  was  brouobt  back  to  his  duty  by  the  persuasions  cf 
D'AubwaoB.  The  recital  of  the  barbarities  committod  t^  Ih* 
TnAs,  and  the  great  exploits  of  Hnnniadea  and  Castriot,  so 
mrraed  the  imagination  of  this  young  sddier,  that  be  repured 
to  Rhodes,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  knighthood  of  St. 
John  t  aad  by  his  success  against  the  infideU,  soon  obtained 
die  ooBUMndery  of  Sshns.  In  1467  the  grand  marter  sefit 
him  to  France,  to  implore  assistance  against  the  Turks^  and  be 
returned  with  ccmsiderable  supplies  in  money  and  ammunition. 
A  new  office  of  baUly  of  die  knights  of  Auvcrgoe  beiig  cre- 
ated in  1471,  he  was  the  first  peiBon  appointed  to  it ;  whicb 
WM  foBowed  by  those  of  snpermAradant  of  the  fortifications  (^ 
Bbodes,  and  grand  prior  of  Auvergne.  His  Ingh  reputation 
at  lo^ith  caused  him,  on  a  vacancy  in  1476,  to  be  dectod 
giuid  master  o(  the  order.  He  immediately  exerted  lumeelf 
m  making  preparations  agauut  the  fi»midaUe  attack  long  aw* 
nnced  by  Mahomet  11.  The  Turkish  fleet,  with  a  very  nn- 
aia<oas  army  on  board,  ^>eaied  off  the  iduid  in  Hay,  14fiOV 
and  besieged  Rhodes.  Dniii^  two  moitths  it  was  pressed 
with  vigour,  and  sustuned  with  equal  intrepidity ;  the  jpand 
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r  particularly  distinguisbed  himself,  and  reeeiva 
wotmds,  one  of  which  was  thought  to  be  mortaL  T^  TvAm 
were  at  length  oonpdled  to  re-embaik,  after  losing  imie  Iboa- 
tand  men  Inled,  and  a  great  many  wramded.  Ibhomet  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  siege  die  following  year,  but  death  pre- 
vented him,  and  a  eivif  war  ensued  between  his  sons  B^siet 
and  Zinm.  The  Utter,  in  1482,  took  refiige  in  Rhodes, 
whence  tbe  grand  master  seat  him  into  France.  The  posses 
sion«f  diiaoonpetitor  gave  him* ^!eat  advantage  in  treating 
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iMi  Bftjuet,  vko  WM  bdoced  to  pay  a  yeariy  pennon  to  Am 
order  and  grand  nuater,  under  the  name  of  compenutioniAir 
die  damage*  inflicted  in  the  late  nege,  but  really  for  the  lafc 
eiMtody  m  Ziiim.  D'AnbaBsoa  employed  his  influenoe  over 
Baiaxet  to  prevent  his  fleet  fiwn  passing  tibe  struts  of  GaUi- 
pM,  for  which  serrloe  he  recetred  the  tide  of  deliTerer  of 
Christendom.  Buaaet  also  gratified  him  with  the  gift  of  the 
pvedoas  relic  of  St.  John  thie  Baptist's  right  arm,  taken  in 
Constantinople,  which,  after  a  due  recognition  of  its  authen- 


tidty,  was  depouted,  with  greatpomp,  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
at  Rhodes.  Several  princes  deored  to  obtun  the  person  of 
Zirim,  in  order  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  new  crusade,  but 
D'Aubosson  prefen^  keeping  him  in  his  own  power  till  the 
pope.  Innocent  VUL,  made  a  similsr  request  to  the  grand 
master,  with  which  he  comphed,  and  Zizim  was  condn^d  to 
Rome  in  1488.  In  return,  the  pope  presented  him  with  a  ear> 
dkial*s  hat,  and  raMnmced  in  his  bvour  the  right  of  nominating 
to  benefices,  belon^is  to  the  order.  D'Aunusscm  onployea 
the  intenral  of  peace  m  rebuilding  die  churches  of  Rhodes^ 
and  aagmenting  the  splendour  of  religion.  He  had  nodiing, 
however,  so  much  at  heart  as  fonnhig  a  new  league  against 
tiie  hofidels ;  bat  finding  himself  thwarted  in  this  design  by 
pope  Alexander  VI.,  after  he  had  been  actively  employed  as 
chief  <^  a  crusade,  he  fell  into  a  melancholy,  under  which  he 
•imk  in  his  eighty-first  year,  in  150S,  leaving  behind  him  die 
diaracter  of  one  of  the  most  aocomj^hed  and  illustrious  heads 
of  his  order. 

PETER  DE  BREZE,  l(»d  de  la  Varniae,  and  great  se- 
nesebal  o(  Ntvmandy,  was  in  great  &vour  in  the  reign  at 
Charles  VIL  This  made  htm  bss  acceptable  to  Lewis  XI., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  VII.  Therefore  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Lewis  XI.,  soon  after  he  came  to  the  crown,  made 
choice  of  him  to  cmnmand  die  succours  which  he  granted  to 
Margaret  of  Aigou,  queen  of  England,  only  to  be  nd  of  him, 
becsaae  that  succour  was  so  very  inconsiderable.  Btefl6  was 
fortonate  in  die4>eginning,  and  made  a  considerable  progress 
agBinst  ^e  oontrai^  party ;  hut  he  gdned  no  advantage  m  the 
end ;  tlie  French  were  besi^ed  in  the  towns  they  hwl  taken, 
and  obt^ied  bo  other  cajnuUtion  than  thesr  lives,  tm  condi- 
tion that  they  ahould  return  into  fVance.  An  historian  says, 
that  liuaw  cmnroander  and  die  queen  fell  among  a  company  of 
highwaymen.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  expedition  to  Eag' 
knd  did  any  prejudice  to  the  ftntune  of  the  seneschal  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  for  m  theyear  1466  he  made  a  great  figure  at  die 
court  of  France.  The  war  for  the  pnblic  good,  auf^orted  fay 
the  count  de  Charolois,  who  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the 
kitwdotn,  was  a  very  troublesome  business  for  Lewis  XI.  He 
admed,  among  odKn,  widi  Peter  de  Breai,  what  he  was  to 
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do.  He  suspected  him  of  keefung  a  correspondence  with  dw 
eowny ;  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  so  or  not  i  Brez^,  who 
tumed  every  thmg  into  pleasajitry,  came  off  by  an  answer  in 
that  strain.  He  had  the  command  of  the  vanguard  at  the 
battle  of  Montteheim,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  deli- 
beration; and,  whether  he  was  exasperated  by  some  reproach) 
or  because  he  was  naturally  brave,  he  charged  the  enemy  with 
so  little  caudon,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  was  killed. 
He  left  a  son,  James  de  Brez6,  count  de  Maulevrier,  great 
seneschal  of  Normandy,  who  married  one  of  the  natural 
daughters  of  Charles  VII.,  by  Agnes  Sorel,  and  caused  her 
to  l^  killed  at  lloroiers,  near  Dourdan.  From  that  marriage 
came  Lewis  de  Brez£,  count  de  Maulevrier,  great  seneschal 
of  Normandy,  who  married  the  famous  Diana  of  Foictiers, 
mistress  of  Francis. I.,  and  afterwards  of  Henry  K. 

LEWIS  XL,  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles  VH.,  was 
bom  in  142S.  From  his  youth  he  displayed  considerable  ta- 
lents, but  united  with  a  dark  and  turbulent  disposition.  At 
tlie  age  of  seventeen  he  joined  a  party  of  discontented  nobles, 
who  excited  a  petty  war,  entitled,  la  Fraguerie,  which  was 
soon  suppressed,  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  submit.  He 
afterwards  recovered  the  royal  &vour,  and  gained  great  repu- 
tation by  relieving  Harfieur,  invested  by  the  English,  and  re- 
ducing the  count  of  Annagnac,  who  had  revolted.  He  waa 
then  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  the  duke  of  Austria 
against  the  Swiss,  and  obtained  some  advantages  over  them ; 
they  were,  however,  succeeded  by  a  negociation  with  the  can- 
tons, in  which  he  concluded  the  first  treaty  made  between 
them  and  the  crown  of  France.  Without  asking  his  father's 
leave,  he  contracted  himself  to  a  daughter  of  the  di^e  of  Savoy ; 
his  first  wife,  Margaret  of  Scotland,  naving  died  in  1446.  His 
conduct  gave  Charles  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  resolved  to 
get  possession  of  liis  person ;  but  Lewis  escaped,  and  found  an 
asylum  at  the  court  of  Fhilip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
That  prince  treated  him  with  great  generosity,  but  refiised  to 
aid  him  in  his  seditious  projects.  Meantime,  4he  king  brought 
back  the  government  of  Dauphine  to  its  ancient  rorm,  and 
kept  a  watchful  eye  over  his  son's  motions.  So  little  confi- 
dence had  he  in  his  filial  affection,  that  the  fear  of  being  poi- 
soned by  hiB  contrivance  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Lewis,  in  1461,  received  the  news  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  France ;  and  his  noble  host  Fhilip,  with  his  son  the 
duke  of  Charolois,  accompanied  him  to  llheiras,  where  his 
coronation  was  performed.  He  diemisiied  his  father's  ministers, 
and  liberated  the  duke  of  Alen5on  and  the  count  of  Annagnac, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  thfdr  treasonable  practices.  He 
immediately  appeared  to  have  adopted  a  despotic  system  of 
domestic  government,  and  a  foreign  policy  founded  on  diare- 
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fud  to  tnMiM  and  ohUgMions,  and  dictated  merely  by  i^esent 
uterest.  He  was  constituted  mediator  in  a  dispute  l^twsen 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragoii)  and  had  an  interview  with 
tbe  former,  in  which  he  gave  an  instance  of  the  singularity  of 
his'diapoEidon)  for  while  the  Spanish  monarch  and  his  atten- 
dants displayed  the  greatest  magnificence  in  their  apparel,  he 
qipeared  dressed  in  coarse  cloth,  with  an  old  hat  upon  his 
head,  upon  which  was  stuck  a  leaden  image.  This  contrast  in- 
•{Mred  them  with  mutual  contempt,  but  Lewis,  who  had  the 
ministers  of  all  the  neighbouring  powers  in  his  pay,  relied  httlo 
upon  their  good  will.  It  was  a  great  object  of  his  policy  to  re- 
duce the  formidable  power  of  the  bouse  of  Burgundy;  and  his 
first  step  was  to  redeem  the  towns  on  the  Somme  m>m  duke 
PhiUp  by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  he  was  entitled  to 
do  by  treaty.  Some  deputes,  however,  ensued  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  business ;  and,  soon  after,  Lewb  was  suspected  of 
a  plot  for  the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  the  duke  and  his  son. 
In  return,  the  count  of  Charoiois,  who  hated  the  king,  joined 
the  duke  of  Brittany  in  caballing  with  his  discontented  nobles^ 
and  formed  a  confederacy  called  the  league  for  the  public  good, 
in  which  the  king's  own  brother,  the  duke  of  Berri,  entered. 
The  revolters  took  up  arms,  and  the  count  of  Charoiois  at- 
tempting to  surprise  Paris,  an  engagement  to<^  place  at  Mont- 
then,  in  which  the  victory  remained  undecidea.  Paris  was, 
faoweTer>  besieged  by  the  revolters ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to 
avert  the  danger,  followed  the  advice  of  Sforza,  duke  of  Mi- 
lan, which  was  to  break  the  league  by  liberal  promises,  and 
trust  to  events  for  eluding  the  execution  of  them.  He  there- 
fore agreed  to  a  d  isgraceful  treaty,  in  ]  465,  by  which  he  ceded 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  his  brother,  and  granted  lands  oat 
of  royal  domains  to  others  of  the  leaders.  Some  disputes  be- 
tween the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Nonnandy,  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  all  the  strong  places  in  the  latter  pro- 
Tince>  and  he  procured  an  assembly  of  the  states  to  declare 
Normandy  inseparable  from  the  crown  of  France  ;  bo  that  his 
brother  was  divested  of  that  which  he  before  possessed. 

The  accession  of  the  count  of  Charoiois,  Charles  the  Bold, 
to  the  dukedora  uf  Burgundy,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1467,  waa  a  circumstance  which  gave  Lewis  much  uneasiness. 
The  fiery  temper  of  that  prince,  and  his  being  a  declared 
enemy  to  the  king,  were  hkely  soon  to  involve  them  in 
hostilities.  XiCwis  acted  the  double  part  of  endeavouring  to 
excite  the  people  of  Liege  to  revolt  from  the  duke,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  cajole  him  by  negociations.  At  the  instigation 
of  bis  treacherous  minister,  cardinal  Balne,  be  determined  to 
give  Charles  a  proof  of  confidence  in  his  honour,  W  visiting 
Kim  with  a  small  retinue  at  his  town  of  Peronne.  The  duke 
received  him  with  great  respect,  and  lodged  him  in  the  castleii 
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bnt  dvrinff  tbeir  conference,  intelligence  was  reeeired  of  Ae 
revok  of  me  Liegois,  and  of  ^e  ■ecret  practices  of  the  king. 
Charles  in  his  rage  was  inclined  to  proceed  to  extremitiee 
against  I<ewifl ;  he  waa  however  pertiiaded  by  bis  miniHterS  to 
be  content  with  dictating  the  terms  of  a  treaty  to  him,  and'  he 
obliged  the  king  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition  against 
Liege,  in  whichne  witnessed  the  severe  chastisement  of  liis  al- 
lies. Soon  after,  he  discovered  the  treasonable  correspond- 
ence of  Balnc  and  the  bishop  of  Verdun  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  which  he  punished  by  confining  them  many  yeara 
in  iron  cages,  tiie  original  inveicCion  of  one  of  these  prelates. 

The  peace  between  the  king  and  duke  did  not  contmue  long* 
and  war  was  renewed  in  1470,  which  ended  to  the  advantage 
of  Lewis.  An  invasion  of  France  by  the  duke's  ally,  Edward 
IV.,  of  England,  threatened  great  danger,  hut  Lewis  adhering 
to  his  mftxun  of  rather  diverting  than  confronting  a  stonn.  La- 
vished his  treasures  upon  the  English  ministers  and  general^ 
and  allured  Edward  hunself  by  a  promised  pension  of  fiO,000 
erowns  for  life ;  by  which  means  a  treaty  between  them  was 
concluded  at  Pecquiny,  in  1475,  before  hostilities  had  com- 
menced. It  was  to  Lewis's  honour  that  the  liberation  of  &e 
unfortunate  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions. The  duke  of  Burgundy  made  a  separate  peace  soon  af- 
terwards. Lewis  having  thus  extricated  himself  bom  foreign 
foes,  indulged  his  severe  disposition  in  taking  vengeance  on 
domestic  traitors.  The  constable  St.  Pal,  who  had  betrayed 
both  him  and  the  duke  of  Burgxmdy,  was  beheaded,  as  was 
Kkewise  the  duke  of  Nemours,  of  the  house  of  Annagnac. 
Though  the  latter  well  deserved  his  fate,  the  cruelty  of  making 
his  children  stand  under  the  scaffold  at  his  execution,  that 
tiiey  might  he  sprinkled  with  their  father's  blood,  inspired  uni- 
Tereal  horror.  In  1476  be  was  delivered  from  hia  most  dan- 
gerous and  inveterate  enemy,  Charles  the  Bold,  who  fell  before 
Kanci,  the  victim  of  passion  and  unprincipled  ambition.  Lewis 
fblt  no  scruple  in  making  all  possible  advantage  of  thb  event 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  heiress,  Charles's  only  daughter,  Mary 
of  Buitfundy.  By  the  law  of  apanages,  part  of  his  possessionB 
revertM  to  the  crown  of  France  in  default  of  a  male  heir. 
Lewis  instantly  marched  fcn  army,  which  occupied  Burgundy 
and  some  other  places,  but  Flanders  and  Artois  declared  for 
the  duchess.  Lewis's  furdier  object  was  to  compel  Mary  to 
marry  the  young  dauphin,  hut  ms  hostiW  procedWe  bad  the 
effect  of  throwing  her  into  the  arms  of  Maximil»n,  archduke 
of  Austria  ;  an  event  which  proved  the  fertile  source  of  wars 
Ibr  centuries.  A  war  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  alfi- 
ance,  but  mutual  convenience  soon  brought  about  a  suspension  of 
arms.  One  of  the  last  public  events  ot  the  reign  of  Lewis  was 
dw  fortunate  unioh  of  Provence  to  the  crown  ot  France,  by  the 
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bequest  of  Charla,  connt  of  Maine,  the  laat  prince  of  the  honse 
of  Anjon.  Xtcwis  was  bow  in  a  state  of  external  prosperity,  re- 
garded throughout  Europe  for  his  power  and  policy,  and  feared 
bj  thoae  who  did  iiot  lore  him.  But  the  manifest  declsw  of 
his  health  filled  him  with  jealousies  and  suspicions  relative  to 
his  temporal  authority,  and  with  terror  as  to  his  future  lot. 
He  died  in  August,  14-83,  In  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
twen^-tbird  of  his  reign.  I^ewia  XI.,  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  in  the  blackest  colours,  and  has  obtained  the  title  of 
the  llMrius  of  France.  He  had,  indeed,  the  dark  dissunnla- 
tion,  and  unfeeling  severity  of  that  emperor,  with  perhaps 
less  regard  to  equity.  He  was  a  bad  son,  a  bad  husband,  a  bad 
father,  a  bad  master,  and  a  tyrannical  sovereign.  He  had  also 
much  whimsical  caprice  in  his  temper,  which  derogated  from 
die  good  sense  he  displayed  on  many  occasions.  He  took  such 
a  puasure  in  deceiving,  that  he  often  lost  the  fruit  of  it.  Hia 
policy,  upon  the  whole,  was  highly  useful  to  the  nation,  for  he- 
saw  Uiatnis  own  interest  and  that  of  his  people  in  general,  coin- 
cided. He  depressed  the  nobles,  and  promoted  the  lower 
orders,  freely  admitting  merchants  and  men  of  talents  to  his 
table  and  conversation.  His  aversion  to  war,  though  it  led  him 
to  sone  dishonourable  compliances,  promoted  the  welfare  of 
his  dominions,  and  no  French  king  ever  made  more  valuable 
addhioDS  to  the  crown  atlesa  cost.  His  favourite  ministers  were 
ehoBen  from  the  lowest  classes,  and  therefore  were  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  will.  Francis  I.,  said  of  him,  that  it  was  he  who 
first  put  kings  "  horse  de  page,"  out  of  tutelage;  but  it  was  by 
means  which  will  for  ever  brand  his  name  with  the  stamp -of 
tyranny.  He  was  the  author  of  several  useful  establishments, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  was  generally  pure,  where  he 
was  not  himself  c<mcenied.  This  prince  instituted  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  was  the  first  French  king  who  bore  the  title 
of  most  Christian. 

JOHN  DE  LA  VAQUERIE,  first  president  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  in  the  ragn  of  Lewis  XI.,  had  been  pension- 
ary in  the  city  of  Arras.  He  was  deputed  by  that  city  in  147^ 
when  they  were  obliged  to  answer  the  deputies  of  that  prince, 
who  demanded  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants  to  him,  as 
th^  lawful  sovereign,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  king's  deputies  declared  that  his  maiesty  pretended  to 
have  Arras  and  Artois  by  way  of  confiscation,  and  that  if  the 
dtixens  did  not  open  the  gates,  it  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
taken  by  force.  La  Vaquerie  replied,  that  the  county  of  Ar- 
tois belonged  to  the  princess  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  duke 
Charles,  on  whom  it  devolved  in  a  direct  line,  from  Margaret, 
cooDtesa  of  Flanders,  the  consort  of  Philip  the  first  duke  of 
Burgundy;  *nd  he  supplicated  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be 
pleaaed  to  observe  the  truce  between  him  and  the;  late  duke 
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Churks.  This  answer  was  to  no  puTpose,  Arraa  vu  oUiged' 
to  Bubmtt  to  the  yoke  of  France.  La  Vaquerie  is  justly  crae* 
brated  for  the  firmness  of  bis  address  to  Lewis  XL,  when 
he  wished  to  enforce  some  unpopular  taXes.  "Sire,"  ex- 
claimed he,  at  the  head  of  the  parliament,  "we  resign  our 
offices  into  your  hands,  determined  rather  to  endure  the  severity 
of  your  displeasure,  Ihan  wound  our  consciences." 

VETER,  CHEVALIER  de  GHIE,  ROHAN,  a  brave 
Freochtnan,  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Rohan, 
flourished  under  Lewis  XI.,  who,  for  bis  valour,  made  bim  mar- 
shal of  France,  in  1475.  He  was  one  of  the  four  lords  who  go- 
verned the  kingdom  during  that  king's  illness,  in  1484.  la 
1466,  be  defended  Picardy  against  the  archduke  of  Austria. 
He  commanded  the  vanguard  at  the  battle  of  Fomuovo,  in 
1405;  and  Lewis  XII.,  appointed  him  prime  counsellor,  and 
genera]  of  the  army  in  Italy.  But  all  his  merits  were  disregard- 
ed by  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  who  taking  an  umbrage  at 
him  for  having  stopped  her  equipage,  persecuted  him  with  the 
BKWt  unrdentmg  violence,  and  subjected  him  by  an  iniquitous 
process  to  damages  of  81,000  Uvres.  This  brave,  but  ill-used 
coteral,  died  April  22,  1513. 

FRANCES  1);AMB0ISE,  duchess  of  Brittan^r,  dMwhter 
of  Jjewis  d'Amboise,  viscount  de  Thouars,  and  pnnce  of  Tal- 
moDd,  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Brittany,  and  married  to 
Peter,  brother  to  the  reigning  duke,  a  man  of  a  violent  and  jea- 
lous temper ;  but  the  heroic  patience  and  gentleness  of  tlie 
duchess  at  length  made  bim  ashamed  of  the  excesses  into  whicli 
bis  passions  transported  him ;  he  demanded  pardon  for  his  in- 
justice, and  they  ever  afler  lived  perfectly  happy.  Some  time 
after  their  reconciliation,  the  death  of  his  brother  called  Peter 
II,  to  the  throne.  Frances  used  her  influence  and  authority 
only  for  the  happiness  of  tbe  people.  The  reform  of  luxury  in 
dress,  was  the  ^rst  object  of  her  attention.  She  herself  prac- 
tised the  most  perfect  simplicity ;  and  the  ladies  of  the  court 
f<^wing  her  example,  it  soon  spread  through  all  ranks.  The 
duke  wLihed  to  profit  by  this  economy  of  his  subjects,  to  im- 
pose new  taxes  j  but  the  duchess  persuaded  bim  to  relinouisb 
nis  design.  She  engaged  him  to  Golicit  the  canonization  of  Vin- 
cent Ferrier,  who  was  called  the  Apostle  of  Brittany ;  and  to 
erect  a  house  in  the  city  of  Nantz,  for  the  nuns  of  the  order  of 
St.  Clair.  While  this  house  was  building,  the  duke  fell  dange- 
rously ill,  of  a  malady  to  which  the  physicians  could  give  no 
name.  Ignorance  attributed  it  to  some  magician,  who,  gained 
by  his  enemies,  had  reduced  him  to  this  situation.  The  greater 
part  of  tbe  courtiers  said  a  more  able  sorcerer  should  be  sought, 
to  counteract  the  charms  of  tbe  first;  but,  whether  tbe  good 
sense  of  the  duchess  led  her  to  disbelieve  tbe  efficacy  of  this  ex- 
pedient, or  her  piety  revolted  from  using  unlawiw  meaDt  for 
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Ibe  aXtaiaiOBBl  of  am  purpoce,  hawever  deainhfc,  ilie  refbsed 
to  comply.  The  duke  expired  in  her  aims,  in  Octolxr  1467, 
ifter  having  ragned  Mven  years.  Arthur,  his  succeaaor,  wnt* 
ed  to  dqnive  her  of  her  dowry,  and  caused  her  many  unples- 
tant  embarrassments.  To  ensure  her  a  protector,  her  father 
was  anxious  to  engage  her  in  a  second  marriage  widi  theprinee 
of  Savoy ;  and  the  king,  Lewis  XL,  and  the  queen  of  France, 
took  the  roost  lively  interest  in  the  affair ;  but  neither  their  so- 
licitations, nor  those  of  her  father,  could  overcome  the  resohi- 
tion  she  had  formed,  of  living  in  perpetual  widowhood ;  and  at 
leiwtb,  tu  put  an  end  not  oiuv  to  their  entreaties,  but  to  their 
weS-meant  though  ineffectual  constraint,  she  retired  into  a  con- 
vent, near  Vannes,  and  took  the  habit  of  a  Carmehte.  She  died 
bl4SS. 

AKNE  of  BEAVJEAU,  daughter  of  Lewis  XL,  of 
Fiance,  was  bom  in  the  year  14ti2,  and  was,  at  a  very  early 
age,  remarkable  for  extent  of  sagacity,  and  an  aspiring  turn  of 
mmd.  By  the  command  of  her  father,  she  was  united  t»  Petex 
of  Bourbon,  the  youngest  brother  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon  j  a 
priiKe  of  moderate  talents,  and  pusillanimous  mind,  by  wh(»a 
■be  was  left  sole  mistress  of  his  household,  and  entire  manager 
of  bis  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Lewis,  he  appointed  his  son-in- 
law  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  knowing  that  the  weight 
of  government  woidd  be  entirely  placed  in  his  daughter's  hands, 
achis  son  Charles  VII!.,  was  ayouth'of  very  moderate  alMlt- 
1M,  and  was  not  quite  Fourteen  years  of  age.  By  acts  of  po- 
polar  justice,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  late  ministers,  who  had 
wantcmly  abused  the  trust  which  bad  been  placed  in  their  hands. 
Anne  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  restcned  the  na- 
timi  to  tranqiulHty  and  peace.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  however, 
opposed  ber  aothority,  but  she  boldly  checked  his  presumptiouj 
puuB  and  designs ;  and  at  length  obliged  him  to  seek  shelter 
in  Brittany,  under  the  protection  of  Francis  IL  AAer 
great  varieties  of  fortune,  alternate  battles,  and  negociations, 
through  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Anne,  Brittany  was  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  France,  by  a  roamage  which  she  concluded  be- 
tween the  young  duchess,  who  had  sucoeeded  to  the  domimona 
of  her  father,  and  that  tool  of  her  sinierior  sagacity,  Charlet 
VIII,  By  the  death  of  John  duke  of  Bourbon,  berhusbaad's 
eldest  brother,  who  died  without  issue,  she  becane  ducheaa 
of  Bourbon,  and  obtained  an  acqiusition  of  power.  Soon 
aflerwarda,  Charles  VIIL  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  which  excited  an  alarm  in  the  breast  of 
Anne.  The  new  king,  however,  displayed  no  manner  of  re- 
sentment against  the  duchess,  but  8u£^d  her  to  retain  the 
t^aee  in  council  which  she  bad  held  in  Charles's  life.  Her 
Imsband  died  in  the  year  ISOS,  and  nineteen  years  afterwards, 
Aaoe  «ai  buried  by  his  ude.  Placed  in  s  situalaon  wbieb  called 
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Jbr  both  tsleoti  and  exertion,  Aime  ofBea^jnavMcdcalated 
to  Hhine ;  but  she  does  not  appear  to  have  poisetBed  any  of  that 
feminine  aoftnees  for  which  her  sex  are  so  geotirtiDy  admired. 

CHARLES  Vm.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Lewia  XI.,  and 
Charlotte  of  Savoy,  was  born  at  Amboise  in  1470.     His  &ther 
neglected  hia  education,  and  brought  him  up  among  permma  of 
low  condition,  bo  that  when  he  came  to  the  Uirone  m  1483,  he 
•fibrded  small  hopes  of  filling  it  with  liignity.     He  was  also 
weak  in  constitution  and  deformed  in  person,  yet  his  eyes  had 
a  peculiar  viTadty.     He  fell  first  under  the  tutelage  of  his  sis- 
ter, Anne  of  Beaujeau,  a  woman  of  merit  and  abilities,  who 
conducted  with  wisdom  the  stormy  afiurs  of  a  minority.     The 
States-General  held  in  1484,  made  various  salutary  regtdationa. 
The  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Lewis  XIL, 
caused  a  civil  and  foreign  war,  in  which  the  malcontent  party 
was  uded  by  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Orange,  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  The  youneking  march- 
ed with  his  troops  against  the  insurgents,  invaded  Brittany,  and 
his  graeral,  la  Tremoille,  in  14^8,  guned  the  decisive  batde  of 
St.  Aubin,  in  which  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Orange  were 
made  priscmen,  and  the  rebeDiMi  was  terminated.    The  king's 
counsm>rs,  sensible  (^  the  great  importance  of  unitoig  Brittany 
to  Ua  crown,  now  began  to  negociate  a  matdi  between  him 
and  Anne,  the  heiress  of  that  state ;  and  notwithstanding  her 
aversion  to  the  proposal,  and  her jMrevious  contract  to  Maximi- 
lian of  Austria,  the  union  was  effected  in  14dl,  chiefiy  by  the 
influence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  Charles  had  set  at  li- 
ber^.  This  event  occasioned  a  war  with  Maxim Jian,  aided  by 
Henry  VII.,  of  Bngland,  but  it  was  soon  craicluded  by  a  peace 
with  Henry,  and  a  truce  with  Maximilian.    Charles  dctenniil- 
cd  on  an  exp^Ution  to  Naples,  upon  which  k^igdom  he  had 
dainis  as  heir  to  the  house  of  Ai^ou.   Ib  1494,  oontraiy  to  the 
l«piesentations  of  his  mother  and  wisest  counsellors,  he  march- 
ea  for  the  oonqnest  of  Naples,  with  few  troops  and  less  money. 
Such,  however,  was  the  martial  superiority  of  the  French  over 
the  Italians,  titat  his  progress  was  unresisted,  florenoe  opened 
her  gates  to  hkn.    Rone  followed  the  example  while  die  pope, 
^exand^  VL,  took  refiige  in  the  castle  of  St.  Ang^o,    In  the 
•pace  of  nx  weeks,  Charies  traversed  Italy,  ento^  Naples  in 
triumph,  and  m  a  fortnight  more  becuae  master  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  ihe  port  of  Brutdtsi  excepted.    The  tjnrant  AJpbonio 
of  Arragoo  fled  in  dismay ;  end  the  success  c^  Charies  was,  ao 
in,  beyOTtd  hia  expeetationB.    He  dien  gave  Imiaelf  up  to  fes- 
tivities, and  abandoned  Ae  care  of  ^birs  to  incapable  favour- 
ites, while  a  league  waa  forming  agunst  him  of  all  the  powers  in 
Italy,  joined  by  the  emperM,  and  the  king  of  Spain.   It  became 
necessary  for  turn  to  return,  and  leaving  ocuy  4000  men  in  N^lea 
to  protect  his  ctoiquest,  he  proceeded  Boithwards  with  an  army  of 
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7  or  8000  men,  while  one  of  30,000  tfas  assembled  to  ofywip 
luBi.  Hb  oicountered  tbun  in  the  vaiUej  of  Fomuoro,  ana  de- 
fiMted  this  BumerouB  hos^  with  the  loss  of  no  more  than  eifhtjr 
nen.  He  marched  on,  forced  Lodovic  Sforza  duke  of  IVuian, 
toporchaae  a  peace,  aod  crossed  the  mountains ;  losing  how- 
ever his  kiiwdam  of  Naples  shnost  as  quickly  as  he  had  gained 
h.  Hu  hoBuh  now  hegan  to  decline,  and  he  appeued  aensiUe 
of  the  fidse  steps  he  hwl  taken.  He  had  laid  several  plans  for 
the  reibnnBtioo  c^  the  state,  and  the  alleviation  of  the  public 
burdens,  when  in  April  1498,  he  was  attacked  with  an  apoplec- 
tic stroke,  which  soon  carried  him  off,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  fifteenth  of  his  reign.  He  left  no  issue,  and 
in  him  the  (wect  line  of  Philip  of  Vslois  came  to  an  end.  His 
character  was  summed  up  with  much  simple  brevi^  by  Philip 
de  Comines.  "  He  was,  in  truth,  a  little  man,  and  of  no  great 
eaftaty,  but  so  good  tempered,  that  it  was  not  posuble  to  see 
a  better  creature."  The  surnames  of  the  Courteous  and  the 
Affable  confirm  this  eulogy. 

ANNE  of  BRITTANY,  daughter  of  FrancU  U.,  duke 
of  Brittany,  was  bom  at  Nantz,  January  36,  1476,  and  edu- 
cated 1^  her  father  with  peculiar  attention,  in  consequesoe 
of  considenitg  her  heir  to  ms  domiuns.  Though  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  SbtuI  was  appointed  governess  to  the  young  princess, 
the  diike  superinteoded  all  the  studies  himself,  and  ue  facili^ 
withi  which  she  received  hi^  instruction,  afforded  the  highest 
natificatbn  to  his  mind.  When  scarcely  five  years  of^age, 
Anne  was  promised  in  marriage  to  Edward  prince  of  "Wmetf 
eldnt  son  of  Edward  lY.;  but  hj  the  tragical  death  of  that 
prince,  Uie  contract  was  of  course  dissolved  From  the  repu- 
tation of  her  beauty  and  accompEsbments,  as  she  advanced 
towtfds  maturity,  the  duke  received  several  splendid  o&rs  Sof 
ber  hand;  and  amongst  the  number  of  her  suitors  was  the  duke 


of  Orleans,  who,  in  consequence  of  havins  excited  the  resent- 
nesitof Anneof Beaujeau,nadbeenobligeatoquitFrance,  To 
acdHupUsh  his  desire  of  uniting  himself  to  this  amiable  princesi^ 
he  detatmined  to  implore  the  pope  to  grant  him  a  divorce 
fam  his  wife  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  XJ.  Frauds  being 
ei^aged  in  a  war  with  the  ^encb,  gave  the  duke  of  Orleans  a 
conmand,  who  proved  uosuccessfiu  in  the  ettqiloynient  he  bad 
nndertakeo,  and  was  made  prisoner  of  war.  In  a  &w  monlba 
afier  this  event,  by  the  death  of  ber  father,  Anne  was  left  in  s 
perilous  and  unprotected  stale ;  for  the  oiphan  beiiesa  of  Hm 
spacious  dominion  had  then  scatcdy  reached  her  fourteenth 
year.  M"*'""^'"',  king  of  the  Romans^  whose  daughter 
Margaret  was  betrothed  to  Charies  VUL,  king  of  France 
made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Anne  of  Brittany,  and 
oSend.  to  assist  her  against  the  French.  Though  the  duke 
of  (hrlean*  had  made  a  strong  impresnon  upon  the  heart 
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of  diia  ;oung  princess,  yet  as  there  seemed  insunnountable  bftr- 
'riers  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  deures,  she  accepted  the 
nroposals  made  by  Maximilian,  and  they  were  married  by  proxy 
in  1400.  In  the  mean  time,  Anne  of  Beanjeau,  despairing  <tf 
uniting  Brittany  to  the  French  dominions,  proposed  a  marriage 
between  ^e  young  princess  and  Charles,  who  had  felt  no  par* 
ticukr  partiauty  to  nis  betrothed  wife ;  and  though  the  wed- 
ding had  only  been  delayed  imtil  Margaret  was  old  enough  to 
have  it  celebrated,  by  the  sagacious  plans  of  Anne  of  Beanjean, 
the  engagement  was  dissolved,  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  not  find- 
ing herself  able  to  cope  with  her  French  adversaries,  united 
their  interests  by  giving  Charles  her  reluctant  hand.  With 
a  marriage  formed  upon  mere  interest,  there  appeared  little 
probability  that  happiness  would  succeed ;  yet  as  the  king  pos- 
sessed an  amiable  temper,  and  great  pliancy  of  mind,  Ajuw 
certainly  enjoyed  a  greater  portion  of  conjugal  felici^,  that  m 
-such  circumstances  there  was  reason  to  expect.  Maximilian 
found  himself  doubly  injured ;  his  daughter  had  been  returned 
to  him  unmarried,  and  her  betrothed  husband  was  united  to  his 
intended  wife ;  of  course,  he  became  a  decided  enemy  to  the 
French  monarch,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  harassing  him. 
The  king  of  France  at  length  found  his  health  declinmg,  and 
retired  with  his  queen  to  a  favourite  retreat,  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  his  a£^s  in  order,  and  making  necessair  preparations 
tor  the  awful  summons  he  expected  to  receive.  Upon  the  deadl 
of  Charles  VIII.,  the  queen  was  for  some  days  inconsoW 
-hie;  she  soon  afterwards  quitted  France,  and  retired  to  her 
hereditary  dominions.  The  duke  of  Orleans  having  been 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  his  relation,  who  expired 
without  issue,  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  to  repu- 
diate his  wife,  under  a  pretence  that  the  deformity  of  her  per- 
son prevented  the  possibility  of  her  giving  him  an  heir,  Hia 
affection  fur  his  former  favourite  burst  form  with  redoubled  ar^- 
dour,  the  moment  he  knew  she  was  disengaged ;  and  be  deters 
mined  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  reanunate  a  passion  wliich 
he  knew  had  once  taken  possession  of  her  heart.  Donnant 
tenderness  pleaded  strongly  in  the  new  monarch's  favour,  and 
the  queen  after  a  time  listened  to  his  proposals  with  sensations 
of  delight.  They  were  accordingly  unit£Kl,  and  tasted  that  re- 
finement of  domestic  happiness  which  is  seldom  enjoyed  faj 
persons  in  so  elevated  a  state.  The  respectftil  affection  whicn 
Lewiff  had  so  long  cherished,  suffered  no  diminution  from  pos- 
session ;  for  the  queen,  by  the  sweetness  of  her  manners,  ob* 
tained  an  entire  ascendancy  over  bis  heart ;  by  her  exaii^e 
she  encouraged  virtue,  discountenanced  licentiousness,  was  the 
pride  of  her  husband,  and  the  delight  of  the  court.  The 
queens  of  France  owed  to  Anne  many  of  their  prerogatives ; 
among  which,  may  be  named  &at  of  giving  audience  to  ambas* 
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«adois,  md  having  «  goard  of  a  hundred  centlemen  at  their 
comntand ;  she  was  likewise  the  fint  French  queen  who  made 
nae  of  black  for  moummg,  which  she  wore  upon  the  death  c^ 
<:%arlefl.  This  amiable  princess  expired  in  consequence  of  im- 
proper treatment  in  child-bed,  in  her  thirty-eighth  year.  In  the 
anecdotes  of  the  queens  of  France,  the  following  account  itf 
given  of  her,  with  which  it  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  conclude 
this  sketch  of  her  life.  "  The  complexion  of  Anne  of  Brittany 
-was  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  whiteness,  animated  by  th4 
most  attractive  bloom.  Her  face  was  rather  a  long  oval ;  her 
forehead  high  and  ample,  in  which  modesty  and  majesty  were 
happily  combined  j  her  nose  well  formed,  her  mouth  beaudftilj 
and  expression  was  painted  in  every  turn  of  her  eyes.  Her  sta- 
ture was  of  the  middle  height ;  her  air  noble ;  she  expressed 
herself  with  eloquence ;  and  her  manners  were  refined.  Her 
temper  was  at  once  generous  and  benevolent ;  her  heart  kind, 
open,  and  sincere.  Her  piety  was  fervent ;  yet  her  religioua 
principles  had  not  the  advantage  of  investigation,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  she  was  rather  blindly  attached  to  her  cause. 
Upon  the  deatii  of  this  amiable  princess,  Lewis  XII.  was  uicon.* 
solable,  for  he  was  attached  to  her  with  a  degree  of  ardour  which 
tew  men  feel ;  but  she  doubtless  richly  deserved  all  his  tender- 
ness, and  amply  returned  the  affection  which  occupied  his  heart." 
GIANGIACOPO  TRIVULZIO,  an  eminent  general,  waa 
bom  about  1447,  of  a  noble  Milanese  family.  Hia  attachment 
to  the  party  of  the  Guelphs,  caused  him  to  be  banished  from 
his  country,  when  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Ferdinand  I. 
kingof  Arragon.  When  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  invaded 
by  Charles  VIII.  in  1485,  Trivulzio,  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Capua,  finding  the  superiority  of  the  French 
arms,  delivered  up  the  city,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Charles, — a  treachery  that  admits  of  no  other  excuse  than  that 
it  was  often  practised  by  the  Italian  mercenary  leaders.  He 
onnmaiided  the  vangnu-d  at  the  battle  of  Fomuovo,  for  his  ser- 
vices to  which  he  obtained  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  the 
rank  of  Beutenant^eneral  of  the  French  army  in  Lombardy. 
He  took  Alexandria  de  la  Paglia,  defeated  the  troops  of  Lo- 
dovico,  and  when  Lewis  XII.  entered  Italy  in  1499,  he  followed 
that  prince  to  the  conquest  of  Milan.  He  was  made  governor 
of  that  city,  and  honoured  with  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France; 
He  accompanied  Lewis  when  he  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
Crenoa  in  1 504 ;  and  acquired  much  glory  at  the  battle  of  Aig- 
nadel  in  1909.  He  is  charged  with  having  been  the  cause  of 
the  defeat  of  the  French  before  Novata ;  but  he  repaired  that 
fault  by  his  essential  services  in  the  passage  of  the  Alpa  by 
Francis  I.,  in  1515,  and  by  his  great  exertions  at  the  battle  <» 
Maiignano  in  that  year.  Of  this  engagement  he  said,  "  that 
the  twen^  actions  in  which  he  had  before  been  present,  were 
mere  children's  play  to  it,  which  was  truly  a  battle  of  giants,". 
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Ifis  &Tour  at  caart,  howflT«r,  did  not  contume  modi  Imget. 
He  had  procured  for  (Nie  of  Us  n^hewa  die  comnwnd  of  tkg 
Venetian  army,  aad  one  of  bis  natural  mu  had  entered  into  the 
aervice  of  the  emperor.  Poesesaing  coiuiderabie  estate*  b»- 
t<ireea  the  territories  of  Bern  and  of  the  Giisoiu,  he  took  letters 
of  eituenahip  &om  both  these  repuhUca,  and  in  the  fcraaty  which 
he  made  wita  them,  he  declared  thbt  he  posfleeaed  the  estate  of 
Vigenoo  as  an  engagement  for  hia  services,  and  diat  it  was  dis- 
inembered  from  the  d<Hnain  of  the  dukedom  of  Milui.  Receiv- 
ing information  that  the  king  was  auspiciouB  of  him  for  these 
nraidices,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  winter,  and  repaired  to  the 
Kinjb  who  received  him  with  sach  hardmess,  as  proved  amortal 
stroke  to  faioi.  His  health  declined,  and  he  died  at  Ch&tres 
m  1518,  aged  71.  Trirulzio  was  an  able  general,  and  of  a  rest- 
leas  intriguing  disposition,  which  involved  him  in  perpetual  dia- 
Soiets  am  vicissitudes,  as  he  himself  expressed  in  the  epitaph 
e  wrote  for  hia  tomb,  "  Hie  requiescit  qui  nunquam  quievit." 
Ko  man  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  value  of  monej  in  worldly 
affairs.  When  Lewis  Xll.  asked  him  what  was  necessary  to 
ensure  success  in  his  war  with  Sforza,  "  Three  things.  Sire," 
•aid  he,  "  Money,  money,  money !"  He  took  care  to  ptovida 
himself  with  plenty  of  this  article,  and  was  said  to  be  the  rich- 
est person  in  Italy.  On  occasions  of  ostentation  he  was  also  (»e 
of  me  most  prodigal  \  and  at  a  festival  which  he  gave  to  the  king 
of  France,  it  is  said  that  there  were  1200  ladies,  each  of  whew 
had  a  squire  carver  to  help  her,  and  that  there  were  160  mat- 
tresdlidtel,  each  distinguisbed  by  a  truncheon  covered  with  Mue 
velvet.  He  encouraged  learning,  and  was  accustomed,  even  in 
•dvwiced  age,  to  frequent  the  public  athooHa,  in  order  to  hear 
the  wofesaors. 

JOHN  BLANK,  a  noble  of  Perpignui,  who  ably  defended 
Us  native  town  in  1474  against  the  French.  He  refused  to 
deliver  the  Ssrtress,  although  fanune  raged  around  him,  and 
diough  the  enemy,  irritated  by  bis  obstiiute  resistanoe.  sacrifi- 
ced &B  emi.  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 

PETER  da  FERKAIL  de  BAYARD,  esteemed  by  hu 
oontemporaries  the  model  of  soldiers  and  men  of  hmour,  and 
denoaiinated  tie  KnigM  without  fear\  and  vntAout  reproach, 
was  descended  from  an  andent  aoA.  noble  family.  He  was 
a  native  of  Dauphine,  and  was  with  CharlM  VIU.  at  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  wha«  he  we  remarkable 
proofs  of  his  valour,  especially  at  the  battle  of  F omuovo.  He 
was  dangevoualy  wounded  at  the  taking  rf  Brescsa;  aad  there 
testored  to  the  dauffhtecs  of  his  host  StOOpisbsleEb  «4uch  their 
mother  had  directed  diem  to  give  him,  in  order  to  pcevent  dac 
kouiw  from  beug  foundered ;  an  action  that  has  been  celebrat- 
ed by  many  historians.  At  his  return  to  France,  be  was  made 
liautenaiit-generBl  of  Dauphine.  He  fbugbC  t^  the  side  of 
Francis  L  at  the  battle  of  Marigoano ;  and  that  |tfinoe  afler* 
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wbHb  iiHirted  on  being  kn|ghted  by  his  baBd,  after  the  moBiKt 
of  ibe  sadatt  knighto.  1m  cbeTiUer  Bayard  defeodeS  Me- 
aien  during  six  w«»s,  againat  Cbarks  V.'a  army.  In  1524^  at 
the  retreat  of  Rdiec,  the  general  Bonivet  having  been  wound- 
ed and  oUiged  to  quit  the  field,  the  conduct  of  the  rear  was 
committed  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  who,  though  so  mw^  a 
tttanget  to  the  arts  of  a  court,  that  he  never  rose  to  the  chi^ 
coranaind,  was  abri^a  called,  in  time  of  real  danger,  to  poets 
of  the  neatett  difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  himself  at 
ibe  head  of  the  men  at  anna ;  and  animating  ihem  by  his  jw»- 
aence  and  example,  to  Buatun  the  whole  shock  of  the  enemv's 
troops,  he  gained  time  for  the  reat  of  his  countmnen  to  make 
good  ^teir  retreat.  But  in  this  service  he  received  a  wound 
which  be  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortal;  and  being  unable 
to  continue  on  horseback,  be  ordered  an  attendant  to  putce  him 
under  a  tree,  wi^  his  face  towards  the  enemy ;  then  nxina  his 
c^ea  on  his  sword,  which  beheld upinstead of  acrosB,head£res- 
sed  his  prayers  to  God ;  and  in  this  posture,  which  became  his 
character  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  Cbriati&n,  he  calmly  waited 
the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  who  led  the  foremost  of  the 
enemy  a  tnx^,  found  him  in  this  situation,  and  expressed  re- 
gret and  ]H^  at  the  sight.  "  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high- 
■tmnted  chevalier,  "  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  indiedia- 
oiai^  of  my  duty;  they  indeed  are  objects  of  V^fJt  vho  &^Ut 
against  th^  king,  their  eountiy,  and  their  oani.  The  mai^ 
qois  de  Fescara,  passing  sorai  aft«,  manifested  his  admiration 
of  Braid's  virtue,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fate,  with  the 
geoeroai^  of  a  gtdlant  enemy ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not 
be  KBooved  with  sai^  from  that  ^mt,  oraered  a  tent  to  be 
IHtdMd  there,  and  apptwated  proper  persons  to  attend  him.  Hb 
died  notvritbstandaig  their  care,  as  hn  ancestors  for  several  ge- 
neiatioiiB  bad  done,  in  the  field  of  battle.  Pescara  ordered  us 
body  to  be  embahned,  and  sent  to  bis  relations;  and  such  was  the 
tespiect  paid  to  mititary  merit  in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy oonaaanded  it  to  be  received  ynth  royid  honours  in  all  the 
citieB  ol  im  dominions ;  in  Dauphin^  Bayard's  native  country, 
the  people  of  all  ranks  came  out  in  a  solemn  procesuon  to  meet 
it. 

FRANCIS,  earl  of  Rochefoucault,  descended  of  an  iOna- 
trioua  fiuuHy,  was  chambolain  to  Charles  VIII.  and  Iiewis  XII. 
He  died  in  1517,  with  *he  character  of  a  worthy  man  and  an 


LOUIS  DE  LA  TREMOILLE,  or  TRIMOUILLE, 
naeoufli  de  Thouan,  a  French  general,  bom  in  1460.  At  the 
age  of  ei^iteea  he  was  made  genersl  of  the  French  forces,  and 
at  the  battki  of  St  Aidnn^u-Cormier,  in  1468,  be  took  pri- 
aoner  Orleans,  afterwards  Lewis  XII.  He  possessed  equal 
afailMeaaa  a  negodator,  and  was  emplofei  asambaasadorin 
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Brittany,  at  VMnna,  anct  Rome.  Lewis  XIL,  when  raiaed  to 
tiie  throne,  ibrgot  the  injuries  he  had  received,  and  entmated 
Tremoille  with  the  artnies  of  Italy.  Tremoiile  was  wounded 
at  Novara,  hut  bravely  defended  D^on  against  the  Swias,  and 
protected  Ficardy  and  Provence.  He  rell  gloriously  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  in  1325,  aged  6.^. 

LEWIS  XIL,  king  of  France,  son  of  Charles,  dujce  of  Or- 
leans, a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  descended  from 
Charles  V.,  was  bom  at  Blois,  in  li62.  At  his  accession  he 
•was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  had  long  been  taught  in  the 
school  of  adversity.  During  the  admiuistration  of  the  lady 
Beaujeau,  he  had  been  constantly  in  disgrace ;  after  his  connec- 
tions with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  had  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  prison ;  and  though  afterwards  set  at  liberty  by  Cliarles, 
he  had  never  possessed  any  share  of  liis  favour.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  that  reign,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
queen ;  and  had  continued  at  his  castle  of  Blois  till  he  waa 
called  to  the  crown.  He  had  been  married  in  early  life,  and 
against  his  will,  to  Joan,  the  younger  daughter  of  Lewis  XI.j 
a  princess  of  an  amiable  disposition,  but  deformed,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  incapable  of  bearing  children.  Afterwards  he 
entertained  thoughts  of  having  tliis  marriage  dissolved,  and 
was  supposed  to  possess  the  attection  of  the  duchess  of  Brit- 
tany, before  she  became  queen  of  France.  After  the  death  of 
-her  husband,  that  princess  retired  to  Brittany,  where  she  pre- 
tended to  assume  an  independent  sovereignty ;  but  Lewis,  hav- 
ing got  his  marriage  witn  Joan  dissolved  by  pope  Alexander 
VI.,  quickly  after  made  proposals  to  the  queen  dowager,  which 
were  accepted ;  but  it  was  stipulated,  that  if  she  should  have 
two  sons,  the  younger  should  inherit  Brittany.  As  Lewis, 
while  duke  of  Orleans,  had  some  pretensions  to  Naples,  he 
instantly  set  about  realizing  them.  On  his  accession,  he  found 
matters  in  that  country  mucli  more  favourable  to  his  designs 
than  formerly.  The  pope  was  in  his  interest,  he  had  concili- 
ated tbe  friendship  of  tne  Venetians  ;  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  archduke  Philip,  and  renewed  his  alliances  with  the 
crowns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Denmark.  He  then  entered 
Italy  with  an  army  of  20,000  men ;  and  asristed  by  the  Vene- 
tians, quickly  conquered  one  part  of  the  duchy,  while  they 
.conquered  the  other ;  the  duke  himself  being  obliged  to  fly 
with  hia&mily  to  Ipswich.  He  then  attack^  Ferainand  of 
Spun  with  three  armies  at  once,  two  to  act  by  land,  and  one 
by  sea;  but  none  of  these  performing  any  thing  remarkably 
he  evacuated  Naples  in  ISO^.  In  15(X)  the  Genoese  revolted^ 
drove  out  the  nobihty,  chose  eight  tribunes,  and  declared  Paul 
Nuova,  a  silk-dyer,  their  duke ;  after  which  they  expelled  tbe 
French  governor,  and  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  Riviera. 
This  occasioned  Lewis's  return  into  Italy;  where,  in  1£07,  he 
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obliged  tlie  Genoese  to  surrender  at  diecredon ;  and,  in  1508, 
entrnd  into  the  league  of  Canfbray  with  the  other  princes, 
who  at  that  time  wanted  to  reduce  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
Vmetians.  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  had  been  the  first  contriver 
of  tills  league,  very  soon  repented  of  it ;  and  declared,  that  if 
die  Venetians  woidd  restore  the  cides  of  Facuza  end  Rimina, 
which  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  him,  he  would  he  con- 
tented. This  W83  refused ;  and,  in  1509,  the  forces  of  the  re- 
pubHe  received  such  an  entire  defeat  from  Lewis,  that  they 
agreed  to  restore  not  only  the  two  cities,  but  whatever  else  the 
alfieH  required.  The  pope  now,  instead  of  executing  his 
treaties,  made  war  on  the  king  of  France  without  the  least  pro- 
TOcation,  Lewis  called  an  assembly  of  his  clergy,  where  it 
was  determined,  that  in  some  cases  it  was  lawful  to  make  war' 
apoa  the  pope ;  upon  which  the  king  declared  war  against  him, 
and  ctmiinitted  the  care  of  his  army  to  marshal  de  Trivulzio. 
He  soon  obliged  the  pope  to  retire  to  Ravenna ;  and,  in  1511, 
Gaston,  duke  of  Nemours,  gmned  a  gre&t  victory  at  Ravenna, 
twt  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  After  his  death  the  army 
disbanded  for  want  of  pay  ;  and  the  French  affairs  in  Italy, 
and  every  where  else,  fell  into  confusion.  They  recovered  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  lost  it  again  in  a  few  weeks.  Henry  VIII. 
of  BngUnd,  invaded  P'rance,  and  took  Temien  and  Toumay ; 
and  the  Swiss  invaded  Burgundy  with  an  army  of  25,000  men. 
In  this  desperate  state  of  af!airs  the  queen  died,  and  Lewis 
put  an  end  to  the  opposition  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies  by 
negociating  marriages.  To  Ferdinand  of  Spain  he  offered  his 
•econd  daughter  for  either  of  his  grandsons,  Charles  or  Ferdi- 
nand, and  to  renounce,  in  favour  of  that  marringe,  his  claims 
on  Milan  and  Genoa.  This  proposal  was  accepted ;  and  Lewis 
bimaelf  married  the  princens  Mary,  sister  to  Henry  VIII.,  of 
England.  This  marriage  he  did  not  long  survive,  but  died 
/an.  1,  1515,  in  the  iifty-third  yearof  hia  age,  and  seventeenth 
of  his  reign.     He  left  no  male  issue. 

Although  the  public  events  of  fhe  reign  of  Lewis  XII.  afford 
no  high  idea  of  his  talents  for  government,  yet  he  possessed  so 
many  private  virtues  and  amiable  qualities,  that  he  ts  ranked 
among  the  best  of  the  French  monarchs.  The  title  of  father  " 
of  his  people,  was  given  him  by  the  assembled  states  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  history  has  taken  pleasure  in  recording,  that 
when,  according  to  the  custom,  the  criers  annoimced  his  death, 
it  was  diHie  in  these  words,  "  The  good  king  Lewis,  the  fatlier 
of  his  people,  is  dead."  He  appears  to  have  been  sincerely 
desirous  of  alleviating  the  burdens  of  his  subjects,  and  would 
probably  have  done  it  effectually,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wars 
uito  which  he  was  unfortunately  plunged.  lie  was  naturally 
iacHned  to  economy,  and  held  as  a  principle,  that  "  the  justice 
af  «  prince  obliged  him  to  owe  notliing,  rather  than  hi*  great- 
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QCSB  to  give  much."  Aad  when  hu  frugality  wu  nukle  BtofHC' 
of  public  ridicule,  he  sud,  *'  I  had.  rather  see  njr  coartierB 
laugh  at  my  avance,  than  my  people  weep  at  my  extrsTa* 
gance."  He  has  been  censured  for  employing,  as  me  of  hit 
reeources  {<x  raising  money)  the  sale  of  offices ;  hut  he  did  not 
extend  it  to  the  offices  of  judicature,  where  it  is  most  danger- 
ous. Such  was  his  regard  to  the  pure  adnuniatration  of  justice, 
that  he  enjoined  by  an  edict  "  that  the  laws  should  be  always 
followed,  notwithstanding  any  orders  contrary  to  law,  which 
importunity  might  wrest  from  the  monarch ;"  but  to  make  such 
a  rule  effectual,  a  protection  should  be  assured  to  the  sup- 
porters of  law,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a.\iBo~ 
lute  monarchy.  In  his  maimers  and  conversation  Lewis  was 
affiible,  mild,  and  cheeriiil ;  prone  to  saQies  of  innocent  plea-' 
santry,  and  (oai  of  literature.  He  assembled  men  oflearniiy 
at  his  court,  and  employed  them  in  pubhc  a£hirs.  Grerac 
was  fti-st  taught  at  the  French  universitieB  in  his  reign. 

ODEL  D£  FOIX,  a  French  general,  who  fet^t  under 
Levris  XII.,  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512,  where  he  was 
wounded ;  Francis  I.  appointed  him  governor  of  Milan.  The 
suceeae  of  Colonna  drove  him  from  MOan,  Pavia,  Lodi,  Parma, 
and  I^acentia  ;  and  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Bicogne  be 
retired  to  Chiiemie,  in  1522.  In  152S  he  re-entered  Italy,  toofc 
Pavia,  and  boldly  besieged  Naples,  before  which  be  died. 

GASTON  DE  FOIX,  duke  of  Nemours,  son  of  the  count 
d'Etampes,  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lewis  XII.,  diatineuished 
himself  in  Italy.  He  defeated  the  Swiss,  and  obtained  a  vic^ 
tory  at  Ravenna,  and  soon  ailer  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  in 
1512,  aged  24. 

CHARLES,  duke  of  Bourbon,  constable  of  France,  son  of 
(^bert,  count  of  Montpensier,  was  bom  in  1489.  Francis  L 
conferred  on  him  the  constable's  staff  at  the  ase  of  twenty-six. 
He  was  afterwards  made  viceroy  of  the  Mikuiese,  in  which 
office  he  was  h^lily  respected  by  the  people.  He  evinced  his 
courage  in  the  umous  battle  pf  Marignano,  where  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  his  life,  but  a  few  cavahers  enclosed  and  pro- 
tected him  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives.  The  hatred  of 
Louisa,  the  king's  mother,  against  the  house  of  Bourbon,  was, 
unfortunately,  the  means  of  infusing  a  jealousy  of  the  con- 
stable into  ber  son's  breast ;  one  of  me  fruits  of  which  was  hia 
sudden  recal  from  the  government  of  Milan.  On  the  death  of 
his  duchess,  Louisa  exchanged  her  enmity  for  love,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  difierence  of  age,  caused  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage, between  herself  and  the  constable,  to  be  proposed  to 
him.  On  his  rejection  of  her  advances,  with  some  expressioni 
of  contempt,  she  resumed  her  hatred  with  aggravation,  and 
resolved  upon  his  ruin.  To  this  end,  with  me  aid  of  tibe 
iofamout  chancellor  Du  Prat,  she  instituted  a  proceu  againtt 
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hhn  for  the  great  estates  fae  enjoyed  in  right  of  his  wife ;  and 
obtained  an  order  for  their  seaaestration.  This  Dearly  drore 
him  to  denuir ;  and  he  joined  the  emperor  Charles  v.,  and 
the  Idng  or  England,  in  an  invasion  of  France.  It  waa  plumed 
for  the  duke  to  have  Provence  and  Dauphine,  with  the  title  of 
a  kingdom.  This  conspiracy  was  detected  by  Francis  in  it* 
infancy,  on  vbich  Bourbon  escaped  into  Italy.  Here  he  was 
dedared  the  emperor's  lieutenant-general,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Pescara,  he  defeated  the  French  anny  under  Bomvet,  in 
I5S4,  and  drove  it  out  of  Italy.  In  the  midst  of  this  severe 
vengeance  exercised  against  his  lawful  sovereign,  it  deserves 
record  that  he  refused  to  recognize  Henrr  vfirs  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  which  was  a  condition  of  that  vain  prince's 
aid.  In  1585,  when  Francis  had  laid  siege  to  Pavia,  Bourbon 
advanced  to  its  relief,  and  contributed  much  to  the  victory,  in 
which  that  prince  lost  his  liberty.  He  followed  the  captive 
monarch  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  treat  concerning  his  own  in* 
terests.  Charles  received  him  with  great  distinction,  but  the 
Spanish  honour  made  him  feel  that  nis  successes  did  not,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  varnish  over  his  treason.  The  marquis 
of  Villena,  Iieing  desired  by  Charles  to  accommodate  Bourbon 
widi  his  palace  at  Toledo,  sud,  that  he  could  not  refuse  hia 
sovereign's  request,  but  that  the  emperor  must  not  be  sur^ffised 
if  be  should  burn  it  to  the  ground  the  moment  the  constable 
had  left  it,  as  having  harboured  a  trutor.  On  the  death  of 
Pesf^ara,  tiie  emperor  made  him  eeneral-in-chief  of  his  forces 
in  Italy,  and  gave  him  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Of  this 
he  took  possession  by  force,  driving  out  the  late  duke,  Sforza. 
Hia  motley  army,  however,  consisting  of  Spanish  and  Qerman 
mercenaries,  fierce  and  rapacious,  were  not  to  be  satisfied 
without  fiiU  payment  of  arrears,  and  the  advancement  of  pro- 
mised gifts.  He  was  at  length  compelled  to  advance  with  his 
army  towards  the  heart  of  Italy,  bent  on  a  scbeme  of  plunder^ 
which  for  some  time  remained  dubious.  Rome  and  Florence 
both  trembled  at  his  advance.  The  difficulties  of  the  march^ 
and  want  of  necessaries,  caused  a  mutiny  to  break  out  in  his 
camp,  which  few  generals  but  himself  cou3d  have  quelled. 
"  My  children,"  he  often  cried,  "  I  am  a  poor  cavalier,  not  a 
penny  richer  than  any  of  you.  We  will  make  our  fortunes  ten 
gether."  Rome  wos,  at  length,  the  declared  object  which 
was  to  repay -their  toils.  On  May  5,  1527,  Bourbon's  army 
came  in  sight  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  the  next  morning  was  destined  for  the  assault.  On  that 
day  Bourbon  put  on  a  white  vest  over  hia  armour,  in  order,  a* 
he  laid,  to  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  friends  and  enemies. 
He  led  on  to  the  walls,  and  a  furious  attack  commenced,  which 
waa  repelled  with  equal  resolution.  Seeing  his  men  waver, 
(lie  coiutable  leaped  from  bis  horse,  snatcbed  a  seaUng  laddM' 
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from  a  Soldkr,  and  began  to  ascend.  At  the  imtuit  ft  musket 
ball  pierced  bu  groin,  and  he  fell.  Perceiving  tbe  wound  to 
be  mortal,  he  desired  the  by-standerB  to  cover  his  body  with  a 
cloak,  that  it  might  not  be  seen  by  bis  men,  and  then  expired. 
Thus  he  died,  a  traitor  to  hia  king  and  country,  and  the 
author  of  an  enterprise  which,  for  months  filled  a  metropolis 
with  every  horrur  and  calamity  that  military  licendousness 
could  infiict.  Yet  his  provocaUons  were  great;  and  he  is 
universally  allowed  to  liave  possessed  qualities  wortby  of  a 
better  cause  and  fate. 

LOUISA  of  SAVOY,  countess  of  Angoideme,  mother  of 
Francis  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  in  1515, 
on  the  demise  of  Lewis,  XIl.,  his  great  uncle,  and  with  whom 
expired  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Immedi- 
ately on  h's  accession,  he  raised  Angouleme  into  a  duchy^ 
from  motives  of  filial  affection.  Louisa  bad  been  in  person 
eminently  beautiful,  and  even  then  the  hand  of  time  had. 
scarcely  been  able  to  diminish  the  splendour  of  ber  charms, 
while  Uie  gifts  of  nature  had  been  carefully  improved  and 
embellished  by  the  acquisitions  of  art.  Bom  witli  strong 
talents,  &nd  a  mind  active,  vigorous,  penetrating,  and  decisive, 
she  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  power,  and  braved,  unappalled, 
the  most  furious  storms  nf  adversity,  but,  unhappily  fur  the 
nation,  her  virtues  were  greatly  overbalanced  by  her  vices,  her 
passions  were  strong  and  impetuous,  and  to  their  gratfficatioa 
she  sacrificed  all  that  a  woman  should  hold  dear  in  hfe ;  vain, 
avaricious,  intriguing,  and  jealous,  implacable  in  her  resent- 
ments, impatient  of  controul,  and  insatiate  in  her  avarice,  she 
thwarted  the  best  concerted  projects  of  her  son,  and  occasioned 
the  greatest  distress  to  the  nation.  When  Francis  on  his 
Italian  expedition,  left  his  mother  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
after  his  return  from  it,  when  his  duchy  of  Milan  was  threa- 
tened to  be  invaded  by  the  Pope,  and  Lautrec  was  appointed 
to  be  its  governor,  Louisa,  partly  through  avarice,  and  partly 
fi«m  the  inveterate  dislike  she  had  conceived  for  Lautrec,  who 
bad  been  rather  too  free  in  his  remarks  on  the  numerous  ad- 
ventures to  which  ber  disposition  had  given  rise,  seized  the 
diree  hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  pay  of  the  Milanese  troops,  and  appropriated  them  to  her 
own  use. 

Lautrec  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  but  the  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries who  ft>rmed  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  enraged  aC 
not  receiving  their  pay,  left  hbn  and  retired  to  their  own 
country,  and  Lautrec  was  obliged  to  return  to  France,  Tlie 
king  was  so  enraged  at  the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  that  at  first 
he  refused  to  see  him,  but  having  at  length  obtained  an  au- 
dience, he  justified  himself  by  imputuig  the  disasters  of  the 
eunpaign,  to  the  want  of  the  proimsed  money.    Francis,  who 
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ma  ^nomit  of  hb  motlieT's  conduct,  flew  into  a  Tiolent  pas- 
aon  with  Sraabtancy,  superintendant  of  the  finances,  peremp- 
torily insigtuu;  on  knowing  what  was  become  of  the  money, 
which  he  haa  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Italy ;  .the  minister,  a  man 
of  integrity  and  virtue,  who  had  grown  grey  in  tlie  service  of 
hu  country,  confessed  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  it  to  the 
duchess  of  Angouleme,.  who  had  taken  the  consequences  upon 
herself,  but  that  infamous  woman,  sacrificing  every  principle 
of  honour  to  avarice  and  revenge,  had  the  presumption  to 
dei^  the  (act,  and  though  SembUncy,  in  his  own  defence,  pro- 
duced her  receipt,  she  still  persisted  in  the  denial,  maintaining 
that  the  receipt  was  given  for  another  sum  of  the  same  amount. 
Thougb  Setnblancy  was  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  sovereign, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  his  place  a  little  longer,  yet  the  vindic- 
tire  Louisa  soon  suborned  one  of  his  clerks  to  accuse  him  of 
peculatioD;  he  was  committed  to  the  Bastile,  tried  by  partial 
judges,  and  at  length  executed  on  a  gibbet.  Her  affections  had 
long  been  fixed  on  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  but  finding  her  love 
ntjected  by  a  prince  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife,  her  love 
was  converted  mto  hatred,  and  she  prejudiced  the  king  against 
him.  But  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  revived  her 
former  tenderness,  she  sacrificed  her  resentment  to  love,  and 
ofiered  her  hand  to  the  disconsolate  duke.  This  being  re- 
jected with  contempt,  the  insult  was  deemed  irreparable : 
the  resentment  of  slighted  love  and  wounded  vanity,  raged 
with  increased  violence,  and  Bourbon  was  doomed  to  destnic- 
ti(Hi  by  this  implacable  princess.  A  law-suit  was  commenced 
against  him,  to  recover  some  possessions  he  held  in  right  of  his 
deceased  wife,  and  the  criminal  judges,  overawed  by  Louisa's 
authority,  pronounced  a  sentence  oy  which  his  estate  was 
sequestered.  Bourbon,  inflamed  by  a  repetition  of  injuries, 
wm  driven  to  desperation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry 
Vin.  of  England,  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  against  the 
king  of  France. 

At  first  Francis  was  succesafiil  in  repelling  the  confederate 
princes,  which  encouraged  him  to  attempt  in  person  the  re- 
corery  of  the  Milanese ;  in  vain  did  his  mother  and  his  wisest 
ministers  dissuade  him  from  it,  he  was  determined,  and  leaving 
the  duchess  regent  of  the  kingdom,  he  departed.  After  the 
fiUal  battle  of  Pavia,  at  which,  ailer  the  most  valorous  exertions, 
he  lost  both  hia  army  and  his  liberty ;  he  addressed  Louisa  in 
this  laconic,  but  expressive  note, "  Madam,  all  is  lost  except  oui 
honour."  The  kingdom  was  now  reduced  to  a  situation  preg- 
nant with  dangers;  the  ^captivity  of  the  king,  the  loss  of  a 
fionriabing  army,  added  to  a  discontent  prevailing  through  the 
kingdom,  seemed  to  threaten  a  general  insurrection.  The 
people  murmured,  the  parliament  complained.  In  this  trying' 
emerttencythe  ma^gnanimity  of  Louisa  was  eminently  displayed, 
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and  that  kingdom  vhicli  her  paasiona  had  endangered,  her 
abilities  were  exerted  to  save ;  she  aisembled  at  Lyons,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  gov^^iors  of  the  prorinces,  and 
notables  of  the  realm,  who  came  to  the  generous  resolution  of 
oninediately  paying  the  ransom  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  The  armv  «id  garrisons  were 
recruited,  and  enabled  to  repel  an  attack  of  the  Imperialists, 
whilst  Louisa  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  kine  of  En^and, 
whom  she  disengaged  &om  the  confederacy,  and  to  her  medi- 
ation, Francis  acJmowled^ed  himself  indebted  for  his  liberty, 
which  he  recovered  in  Imrch  1536,  and  was  joyfully  received 
by  Ids  mother  and  the  whole  nation.  The  terms  of  his  libera- 
tion by  the  emperor  were  so  exorbitant  that  he  never  intended 
to  fidnl  them,  and  the  pope  absolved  him  &om  his  oaths. 
Hostilities  continued,  till  at  length,  Margaret  of  Ausbia  and 
the  duchess  of  Angouleme  met  at  Cambray,  and  settled  the 
terms  of  pacification,  whence  the  peace  derived  the  name  of 
the  "  Ladies'  peace."  Louisa  died  1571,  delivering  Francis 
from  a  counsellor  whose  passions  had  fi-equentiy  endangered 
the  kingdom,  wluch  her  wisdom  and  magnanimity  had  con- 
tributed to  protect.  Mindful  of  her  counsd,  he  completed  her 
favourite  project,  of  annexing  the  duchy  of  Brittany  to  the 
crown. 

FRANCIS  I.,  King  of  France,  sumamed  "  The  Great,  and 
the  restorer  of  leammg.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Charles 
duke  of  Orleans,  constable  of  Angouleme,  and  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  and  bom  at  Cognax,  September  18,  1494.  He  was 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XU.,  who 
married  him  to  his  eldest  daughter.  At  the  death  of  that 
king  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  im  Jan.  1,  1515,  being  thea 
in  his  31st  year,  of  a  martial  figure,  expert  in  warlike  exercises^ 
brave,  and  impatient  to  i^tinguish  Iiimself.  Immediately  after 
his  coronation,  he  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  assert  his  right  to 
that  duchy.  The  Swiss,  who  were  aUiea  to  Francis  Sfbrza  the 
duke,  opposed  the  king  and  attacked  him  near  Marignano, 
but  they  were  cut  to  pieces  in  a  sanguinary  contest,  and  about 
1 5,000  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  bmous  Trivubio,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  eighteen  battles,  called  this  "  The  battle  of 
the  giants,"  and  the  others,  "  Children's  play."  It  was  on 
Has  occasion,  that  the  king  was  kn^hted  by  the  braous  Bayard. 
By  thb  victory  at  Marignano,  i^ancls  I.,  became  master  of 
die  Milanese,  which  so  farmed  pope  Leo  X.  that  he  had  a 
conference  with  the  king  at  Bologna,  obtained  from  him  the 
abolition  of  the  priufmatic  sanction,  and  settled  theconcordi^ 
which  was  confirmedin  the  year  following,  in  the  Lateran  council. 
From  that  time  the  kings  of  France  had  the  iq)pointmeat  to  all 
consistoral  ben^ces,  vtd  the  pope  received  one  year's  L 
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upon  ereiry  change.  The  ambition  of  Francis  led  hira  to  be  a 
competitor  for  the  Imperial  crown,  left  vacant  b;  the  death  of 
Maumilian  in  1519 ;  but  the  superior  interest  of  Charles  V. 
carried  it  against  him ;  and  the  rivalry  between  these  younc 
and  poirerful  monarchs  kindled  a  long  war,  which  proved  fat^ 
to  aD  Europe.  The  French,  commanded  by  Andrew  de  Foix, 
conquered  Navaire  in  IdSO,  but  very  soon  lost  it  again.  They 
drove  the  EngltGh  and  Imperialists  from  Picardy,  took  Hesdin, 
Fontarabia,  and  several  other  places ;  but  lost  Milan  and 
Toumay  in  1521.  The  following  year,  Odet  de  Foix,  viscount 
of  Lautrec,  was  defeated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Bicoque, 
which  waa  followed  by  the  loss  of  Cremona,  Genoa,  and  a 
great  part  of  Italy.  Nor  did  their  misfortunes  end  here.  The 
constable  of  Bourbon,  persecuted  by  the  duchess  of  Aiigou- 
tente,  joined  the  emperor  1523,  and  being  appointed  com- 
mander of  his  forces  in  1534,  defeated  admiral  Bonivet's 
rear  at  the  retreat  of  Rebec,  and  retook  all  the  Milanese. 
He  afterwards  entered  Provence  with  apowerfid  army,  but  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  and  retired  with  loss. 
Francis  I.,  however,  went  into  Italy,  retook  Milan,  and  was 
going  to  besiege  Pavia;  but,  having  imprudently  detached 
part  of  his  troops  to  send  them  to  Naples,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  constable  de  Bourbon  in  a  bloody  battle  before  Favia.  At 
this  battle,  fought  on  February  24,  1525,  Francis,  after  dis- 
playing great  personal  valour,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  prisoner.  The  flower  of  his  troops,  and  many  officers 
of  high  rank  and  merit  fell  in  the  field,  and  such  was  the  extent 
of  the  disaster,  that  he  wrote  this  short  billet  to  his  mother, 
**  Madam,  all  is  lost  but  our  honour !"  Francis  was  conducted 
as  a  prisoner  to  Madrid,  and  restored  the  following  year,  after 
the  treaty  which  was  concluded  in  that  city,  January  14,  1536. 
He  was  exchanged  for  his  two  sons,  in  a  boat  in  the  midst  of 
the  stream  which  separates  France  from  Spain,  and  instantly, 
upon  touching  his  own  shore,  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse, 
and  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  cried,  "  I  am  yet  a  king." 
He  then  rode  frill  speed  to  St.  John  de  Luz,  and  thence  to 
Bayonne.  The  treaty  which  had  been  extorted  by  force,  was 
not  iiiliined;  the  emperor  had  insisted  on  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  but  the  kmg  declared,  that  he  had  no  power  to 
give  np  any  province  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  thb  the  war  re- 
commenced immediately.  Francis  I.,  sent  forces  into  Italy, 
under  the  command  of  Lautrec,  who,  at  first  gained  con- 
siderable advantages,  but  afterwards  perished  with  his  army,  by 
Ae  plague.  The  defection  of  Doria  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
French  affairs  in  Italy.  At  length  the  peace  of  Cambray,  in 
1599,  gave  a  temporary  respite  to  the  nostilities  of  the  two, 
rivals.  By  tins  treatv.  Francis  engaged  to  marry  Eleanor  of 
Aostria,  the  emperor  s  sister ;  and  his  two  sons,  who,  had  been 
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giveti  up  as  hostages,  were  ransomed  at  the  Icing's  return,  for 
two  milliona  in  goH.  In  1535,  the  peace  was  interrupted,  and 
hostilities  again  conimenced.  Francis  took  Savoy,  expelled 
die  emperor  from  Provence,  in  1536,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Soliman  11.  emperor  of  the  Turks;  took  Hesdin  and 
several  other  places  in  1 537,  and  made  a  truce  of  ten  years  with 
Charles  V.  at  Nice,  1538,  which  did  not  however  long  con- 
■  ^ue.  The  people  of  Ghent  had  rehelled  against  the  emperor; 
on  which  he  retjuested  permission  to  pass  through  France  to 
punbh  them.  The  request  was  granted  on  condition  of 
conferring  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  upon  the 
king's  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  The  emperor  how- 
ever, after  being  received  in  France  with  the  highest  honours, 
in  1539,  was  no  sooner  arrived  into  Flanders  than  he  re- 
fused to  keep  his  promise.  This  broke  the  truce ;  the  war 
was  renewed,  and  carried  on  with  various  success  on  both 
sides.  The  king's  troops  entered  Italy,  Rousillon  and  Lux- 
emburgh.  Francis  of  Bourbon,  comte  d'  Enghien,  won  the 
battle  of  Cerizoles  in  1544,  and  took  Montferrat.     Francis  I., 

fained  over  to  his  side  Barbarossa,  and  Gustavus  Vaaa,  king  of 
weden ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Henry  VIII.,  of  England, 
espoused  the  interests  of  Charles  V.,  and  took  Boulogne  in  1544. 
A  peace  was  at  last  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Cressy. 
September  18,  1544,  and  with  Henry  VIII.,  June  7,  1546. 
A  secret  disease,  the  fruit  of  his  licentious  amours,  had  now 
been  long  preying  upon  the  constitution  of  Francis,  under  which 
be  sunk,  March  31st,  1547,  in  his  fifty-third  year,  at  a  time  when 
he  had  begun  to  attend  more  seriously  to  his  affairs,  and  by 
economy  had  brought  his  finances  into  a  good  condition.  When 
dying,  he  particiJariy  requested  his  son  to  diminish  the  taxes 
whicTi  he  had  been  obliged  to  levy  for  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  war ;  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  for  ne  left  400,000 
crowns  of  gold  in  his  coffers,  with  a  quarter  of  his  revenues 
which  was  then  due.  He  left  two  sons  and  four  daughters  by 
his  first  consort,  Claude  of  France.  By  his  second  queen, 
Eleanor,  he  had  no  issue. 

The  personal  qualities  of  Francis  were  such  as  threw  a  kind 
of  lustre  round  his  character,  especially  contrasted  with  the  less 
generous  nature  of  his  great  rival,  yet  the  circumstance  of  that 
constant  rivalry  with  a  superior  in  power  and  fortune,  was  the 
source  of  many  meannesses  in  his  conduct,  which  injured  the 
reputation  he  might  otherwise  have  acquired.  His  political  ca- 
pacity does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the  superior  order,  and 
nis  numerous  foibles  subjected  him  to  the  constant  influence  of 
mistresses  and  favourites.  His  favourite  mistress,  the  countess 
d'Estampes,  ei^oyed  her  power  as  publicly  as  any  later  posses- 
sor of  that  important  post. 

The  encouragement,  however,  which  Francu  gave  to  litera- 
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ture  in  his  kingdom,  conrerred  the  greatest  honour  on  his  me- 
mory. The  revival  of  polite  literature  in  Europe  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  care  ;  he  patronized  the  learned,  founded  the  royal 
college  at  Paris,  furnished  a  library  at  Fontainblnau  at  a  great 
expence,  and  built  several  palaces,  which  he  ornamented  with 
pictures,  statues,  and  costly  furniture.  Upon  the  whole,  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  few  sovereigns  of  his  country  have  mide  a 
more  distinguished  figure  in  tne  pages  of  history.  He  is  the 
founder  of  Uie  house  of  Valois,  that  being  his  title  when  he  as- 
sumed the  CTOwn, 

WILLIAM  DU  BELLAY,  of  Lwigei,  a  Frenchman  of 
eminence.  Francis  I.  employed  him  in  his  negociations  with  the 
Gennan  protestants ;  and  he  displayed  great  art  in  excusing  to 
them  the  severities  exercised  against  the  French  reformers.  He 
himself  seems  to  have  been  disinclined  to  persecution,  for  he 
long  procured  the  suspension  of  the  cruel  edict  against  the  pro- 
testants of  Cabrieres  and  Merindol.  He  was  made  governor  of 
Turin  in  1537,  and  soon  after,  viceroy  of  Piedmont.  Return- 
ing from  that  country  in  winter,  in  order  to  convey  some  im- 
portant intelligence  to  the  court  of  France,  he  was  taken  ill  on 
the  road,  and  died  at  St.  Saphorio,  between  Lyons  and  Roane, 
in  January,  1543.  William  du  Bellay  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  was  a  "  History  of  his 
own  times,"  composed  first  in  Latin,  and  translated  by  him  into 
French.  It  was  divided  into  ogdoades,  or  books  of  eight  chap- 
ters each ;  but  of  these  only  a  few  are  preserved  in  Uie  works 
of  bis  brother  Martin  du  Bellay.  They  are  written  in  a  simple 
and  lively  manner,  but  are  somewhat  partial  in  favour  of  Fran- 
cb  1.  He  was  one  of  the  first  French  writers  who  doubted  of 
the  miraculous  facts  recorded  by  Joan  of  Arc. 

JOHN  DU  BELLAY,  cardinal,  and  younger  brother  of 
WiOiam  du  BeUay,  was  bom  in  1402.  Francis  I.  employed 
him  in  a  number  of  embassies,  and  rewarded  him  with  some  of 
the  most  considerable  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  France.  He 
was  bishop  of  Paris,  when  he  was  employed  by  his  master  to 
use  all  endeavours  for  procuring  an  accommodation  between 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  see  of  Rome.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  paid  a  visit  to  Henry,  and  thence  went  to  the  pope, 
from  whom  he  obtained  the  delay  required  by  Henry  for  de- 
fending his  cause  by  procuration.  But  a  courier  from  Henry 
not  arriving  on  the  day  appointed,  the  pope,  contrary  to  the 
strong  remonstrances  of  Bellay,  proceeded  to  the  denunciation 
of  those  ecclesiastical  censures,  which  occasioned  the  final  se- 
paration of  England  from  the  Roman  communion.  Bellay  con- 
tinued at  Rome,  and  in  1535,  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III. 
On  obtaining  intelligence  of  the  hostile  designs  of  Charles  V., 
he  hastened  back  to  France ;  and  when  that  monarch  invaded 
Provence,  in  1536,  Bellay  was  left  by  Francis  as  his^utenant 
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in  Paris,  on  which  occasion  he  displayed  as  moch  nulitar^  vi- 
gour as  civil  prudence ;  and  put  the  metropolis  and  the  pnnd- 
Sal  places  in  Picardy  and  Champagne,  in  a  fonnidable  state  of 
efence.  He  continued  in  high  consideration  during  the  life  of 
Francis,  but  after  the  death  of  that  king  he  lost  his  credit, 
chiefly  through  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  He 
retired  to  Rome,  and  resigning  his  promotions  in  France,  was 
made  bishop  of  Ostia.  So  much  was  he  esteemed  by  his  bro- 
ther cardinals,  that  there  were  thoughts  of  raising  him  to  the 
pontificate,  when  he  died  in  1560,  at  Rome,  aged  sixty-eight. 

The  cardinal  du  Bellay  was  not  only  highly  emment  as  a 
statesman,  but  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  patrons, 
and  friends  of  literature.  By  his  influence,  and  that  of  Bu^ceus* 
Francis  was  induced  to  foimd  the  royal  college  in  1599.  He 
himself  wrote  elegantly,  both  in  his  own  iangu^e  and  in  Latin. 
In  the  former,  he  has  left  some  harangues  and  an  apology  for 
Francis  I.  In  the  latter,  he  wrote  three  books  of  poems,  con- 
sisting of  elegies,  odes,  and  epigrams,  printed  by  R.  Stephens 
in  1M€.  These  have  been  prused  by  de  Thou  and  Sainte 
Marthe,  as  pieces  which  woiud  have  conferred  honour  on  a 
poet  byprolession. 

MARTIN  DU  BELLAY,  another  brother,  also  served 
Francis,  both  in  a  military  and  civil  capadty,  and  rose  high  in 
his  favour.  He  wrote  Historical  Memoirs  from  I5I3  to  1543, 
published  vrith  those  of  his  brother. 

MARGARET  of  VALOIS,  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to 
Francis  I.  king  of  France,  was  bom  at  Angouleme  in  149S.  She 
was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Lewis  XII.,  and  married  the 
dvike  of  Alencon  in  1509,  by  whom  she  had  Joan,  mother  of 
Henry  IV.  She  paid  particmar  attention  to  the  encouragement 
of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  arts,  among  her  sub- 
jects. Her  partiality  for  the  protestants  was  so  great,  that  she 
wrote  the  "  Mirror  of  a  Sinfiil  Soul."  She  underwent  some  ill 
treatment  from  her  husband,  on  account  of  her  attachment  to 
the  new  opinions,  and  would  have  experienced  more,  had  not 
her  brother  interposed.  His  afiection  for  her  continued,  even 
after  he  had  himself  become  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  reform- 
ed in  France ;  it  is  true,  she  never  threw  off  the  exterior  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  became  more  assiduous  in 
her  compliance  with  its  ceremonial  as  she  advanced  in  years. 
It  is  even  Buppoaed  that  she  finally  returned  to  the  faith  in 
which  she  had  been  educated.  A  singular  anecdote  is  related 
of  her,  which  displays  more  curiosity  than  philosophy, — that, 
although  much  afraid  of  death,  she  once  sat  by  the  l>ed-8ide  of 
one  of  her  bed-chamber  ladies  who  was  dying,  in  order  to 
watch  whether  she  could  perceive  the  soul  depart  &om  the 
body  in  the  form  of  a  pun  of  wind  or  vapour.  She  died  in 
15^,  aged  5T,  of  a  catarrh,  wbich>  it  is  said,  she  caught  in 
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;  dtnerrstioiu  on  a  comet.  She  wrote  Treptameron, 
le  manner  of  Boeoact,  a  work  which,  though  in  a  pleas- 
ing >Q^.  i>  dangerous,  from  its  licentimia  and  indelicate  ex- 
pressions. She  wrote  also  poetical  pieces,  called  ies  Margue- 
rites  de  la  Marguerite  det  Princesses,  &c. 

COUNT  SEBASTIAN  MONTECUCULI,  an  ItaHan 
gBuHeuua,  who  was  introduced  at  the  French  court,  and  be- 
came cnp-bearer  to  the  dauphin  Francis,  son  of  Francis  I.  He 
was  accused  of  having  poisoned  the  young  prince  of  Valence  ; 
and  being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  ttwt  he  was  hired  to  do 
die  deed  by  the  partisans  of  Charles  V.  The  friends  of  the 
emperor,  howerer,  fiilly  refuted  the  abominable  charge,  and 
threw  it  back  upon  Catherine  de  Medicis,  wife  of  Henry  II. 
brother  to  the  dauphin.  This  circumstance  occurred  in 
i5S6. 

JAMES  DE  BEAVNE,  baron  of  Samblancai.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  originally  from  Tours,  and 
was  the  s<»i  of  John  de  Beaune,  silversmith  to  Lewis  XI.  and 
Charles  YUI.  Francis  I.  entrusted  to  him  the  care  of  the 
royal  treasury  on  the  death  of  Robert.  He  pleased  the  king 
so  well  that  Francis  usually  called  James  his  father,  and  ex- 
pressed for  him  the  greatest  esteem.  He  raised  a  great  fortune, 
and  yet  preserved  the  favour  both  of  sovereign  and  people,  tiU 
die  expedition  of  Lautrec  into  Italy,  in  1541,  for  the  defence  of 
the  BAilanese.  This  general,  aware  of  the  proiiision  of  die 
court,  and  the  little  rehance  to  be  placed  on  its  promises,  would 
not  depart  to  take  the  command,  tUl  he  had  been  positively  as- 
sured that  300,000  crowns  were  in  readiness  to  be  immediately 
forwarded  for  the  pay  of  his  troops.  The  sum,  however,  did 
not  arrive ;  and  for  want  of  it,  the  Swiss  mercenaries  quitted 
him,  and  he  was  in  the  end  totally  driven  out  of  the  country. 
His  complaints  on  his  return  caused  SatnbUnciu  to  be  sent  for ; 
who  confessed  to  the  king,  that  the  queen  mother,  Louisa 
duchess  of  Angouleme,  on  the  very  day  that  the  money  was 
prepared  for  the  Milanese,  had  herself  come  to  the  treasury, 
ana  demanded  it  as  arrears  due  upon  her  pensions  and  join- 
tures, adding  menaces  of  ruining  him  should  he  refuse  compli- 
ance. The  duchess,  on  being  interrogated,  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  money,  but  denied  that  she  knew  of  its  previous 
destination.  Sambkncai  repeated  his  assertions,  on  which 
Ixntisa,  in  great  ^age,  gave  him  the  lie,  and  required  satisfac- 
tion for  the  afllront ;  sensible,  however,  that  her  receipts  would 
be  produced  in  justification  of  the  superintcndant,  she  employ 
ed  one  of  her  women,  who  was  beloved  by  Grentil,  secretary 
to  Samblancai,  to  persuade  him  to  purloin  these  vouchers ;  and 
when  possessed  of  them,  she  never  ceased  urging  her  son  to 
the  proaecurion  of  this  unfortunate  man.  The  kmg  accordingly 
had  hw"  arrestedi  and  appointed  comnnssioners  to  try  hun 
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.  for  peculatiiMi,  of  which,  after  a  long  enquiry,  he  was  fbond 

guilty  in  15S?,  and  condemned  to  be  nanged.  The  venerable 
victim  to  female  vengeance  and  avarice  was  brought  to  the  gib- 
bet, at  the  foot  of  which  he  long  waited  in  hopes  of  pard<ai,  but 
in  viun.  At  length  exclalmins  that  he  now  saw  the  difference 
between  serving  God  and  the  king,  he  underwent  his  late  with 
fitomess.  The  nation  was  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  some 
years  afterwards  his  memory  was  restored  to  its  honour.  The 
traitor  Gentil  was  hanged  for  another  crime,  pitied  by  n<Hte 
who  remembered  this  transaction. 

ANNE  DE  MONTMORENCI,  premier  baron,  peer, 
marshal,  grand-master,  and  constable  of  France,  was  bom  in 
1433,  and  was  second  son  of  WiUiam  lord  of  Montmorenci, 
representative  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  the 
kingdom.  He  received  his  female  christian  name  from  his 
godmother  Anne  of  Britanny,  queen  of  France.  He  was 
Drought  m>  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Marignano  in  1515.  He  was  one  of  the  train  of  that 
king  at  the  celebrated  interview  with  Henry  VHI.,  before 
Gulnes  and  Ardres,  and  was  sent  afterwards  to  England  to  op- 
posethc  machinations  of  Charles  V.  In  15Sl,hedefendedtbe 
city  of  Mezieres  against  the  emperor,  and  obliged  the  count  of 
Nassau  to  raise  the  siege.  In  15^,  he  was  made  marshal  of 
France  j  and  in  15S5|  followed  king  Francis  I.  into  Italy.  He 
was  taken  with  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  which  was 
fought  contrary  to  his  advice.  The  important  services  he  af- 
terwards rendered  the  state  were  rewarded  by  the  sword  of 
constable  of  France,  with  which  he  was  presented  by  the  king, 
Feb.  10,  1538.  He  afterwards  underwent  vanous  revolutions 
of  fortune  both  at  court  and  in  the  field.  At  last  being  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  which  he  gained  on  Nov.  10, 
15G7,  he  died  of  his  wounds  two  days  after,  aged  74.  A 
cordelier  offering  to  prepare  him  for  death,  when  he  was  cover- 
ed with  blood  and  wounds,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  he 
replied  in  a  firm  and  steady  voice,  "  Do  you  think  that  a  man 
who  has  lived  near  80  years  with  honour,  has  not  learnt  to  die 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The  constable  Montmorenci  ranks 
among  the  illustrious  men.  of  his  age,  though  his  great  quahties 
were  balanced  by  many  defects.  In  temper  he  was  harsh,  aua- 
tere,  and  dictatorial,  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  and  impatient 
of  contradiction.  He  wag  accounted  exceedingly  pious,  but  his 
religion  was  much  more  tliat  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  christian. 
Brantome  gives  the  following  lively  picture  of  it.  "  He  never 
failed  every  morning  to  say  his  paternosters,  whether  he  staid 
at  home  or  mounted  on  horseback ;  but  it  was  a  saying  in  the 
army,  '  take  care  of  the  patemostere  of  monsieur  the  consta- 
ble ;'  for  bis  way  was,  while  reciting  or  muttering  tbem,  aq 
any  disorders  or  irregularities  came  in  iiis  view,  to  cry, '  take  me 
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Up  Buch  a  man;  tie  that  other  to  a  tree ;  pass  hun  through  the 
jukes  iostantly,  or  ehoot  before  my  &ce;  cut  me  in  pieces 
those  scoundrels  who  bold  out  that  steeple  against  the  King  ; 
bum  this  village;  set  fire  to  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a 
league  round,'  and  all  this  without  any  intermission  of  his  pa- 
ters till  he  had  finished  them,  as  he  would  have  thought  it  a 
great  un  to  put  them  off  for  another  hour,  so  tender  was  his 
consdeDce."  This  scrupulous  devotion,  and  his  intolerant  eeal 
against  heresy,  have  however,  given  him  the  epithet  of  a  chri»- 
tian  hero ;  and  he  prided  himself  in  nothing  more  than  in  be- 
ing the  first  christian  baron  of  Europe.  His  great  political 
maxim  was,  "  one  faith,  one  law,  one  king ;"  and  he  steadily 
supported  the  royal  authority,  amid  all  the  storms  and  vitassi- 
tudes  of  faction.  As  a  general  he  had  UtUe  success,  yet  he 
maintained  the  character  of  a  great  commander,  which  he  de- 
served by  a  long  series  of  uaefm  and  active  services. 

GABRIELLE  DE  BOURBON,  daughter  of  count  de 
Montpensier,  was  married,  in  14S5,  to  la  Tremouille,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Marignano,  1515,  and  she  died  in  1560, 
Some  published  treatises  remain  as  proofs  of  her  great  piety 
and  devotion. 

CLAUDE  D'ANMEBAUT,  of  an  ancient  Norman  fa- 
mily, was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He  was  after- 
wards admiral  and  marshal  in  France,  and  died  165S, 

ANTHONY  DE  MONTPEZAT,  a  Frenchman,  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Favia.  His  attention  to  Francis  I.,  in 
Dis  captivity,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  marshal  of  France. 
He  died  1544.. 

FRANCIS  of  Bourbon,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia,  with 
Francis  L,  but  escaped.     He  died  1545,  aged  55. 

LAZARUS  BAIF,  a  native  of  Pins,  near  la  Keche,  was 
employed  by  Francis  I.,  as  embassador  to  Venice,  &c.  He 
wrote  some  incoherent  treatises,  de  re  navali — de  re  vestiaria ; 
and  died  in  1545. 

OUDART  du  BIEZ,  a  native  of  Artois,  who  served  under 
Francis  I.  His  great  bravery  in  the  field  of  battle  recom- 
mended him  to  the  public  favour.  Afler  being  disgraced  for 
surrendering  Boulogne,  he  was-  restored  to  his  rank,  and 
died  1553. 

PAUL  DE  LA  BARTHE,  lord  of  Thermes,  of  Confe- 
rans,  served  under  Francis  I.  and  his  ttra  successors.  The 
victory  of  Cerizoles,  in  1644,  was  attributed  to  his  valour,  and 
he  acquired  fresh  glory  at  Saluces  and  Ravel,  He  afterwards 
passed  into  Scotland,  to  invade  the  English  territories,  and  in 
1551,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  headed  the  French 
forces  in  Italy.  His  capture  of  Dunkirk,  and  of  St.  Vemox, 
was  followed  by  his  defeat  at  Gravelines,  in  which  he  was  taken 
prisoner.     Ht  died  at  Paris,  156S.  aged  80. 
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PHIUP  DE  VILLIER3,  de  1'  Ide  Adna,  adtwcendaiitof 
an  sncioit  IVench  family,  ms  bom  in  1464^  uid  erectetl  gnuid 
muter  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerasalem,  in  15S1.  In 
the  year  after  his  election,  the  island  of  lUiodea,  where  he  re- 
tided,  was  mvaded  by  S00,000  Tiu-ks,  against  whom  he  defend* 
ed  it  with  such  Tigour,  that  sultan  Soliman  came  in  person  to 
superintend  the  attack ;  and  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  in 
which  the  Turks  are  said  to  have  lost  100,000  men,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  surrender  it.  Scdiinan  treated  him  with  great 
respect,  dedaiii^  to  one  of  hu  offlcera,  that  it  was  not  wiUioat 
r^ret  he  obligea  this  christian  to  leave  his  house  at  his  age. 
Abandoning  Rhodes  in  ISSS,  with  fifty  vessels,  his  remaining 
knights,  and  about  4000  of  the  ii^abitante,  he  arrived  at  Rome 
dormg  the  papacy  of  Clement  VII.,  who  assigned  to  hhn  for 
apresent  residence  the  town  of  Viterbo.  In  1  SiPf,  the  emperor 
Charies  V.,  ofiered  the  island  of  Malta,  which  in  a  general 
eha]rt»r  it  was  determined  to  accept.  He  then  went  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  in  1530  received  the  donation  by  letters-patent  of 
Malta,  Gozo,  and  Tripoli  in  Barbary.  In  this  year  he  forti- 
fied Malta;  and  from  that  period,  the  knights  of  St.  John,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  After  a  life  distin-' 
guiahed  by  pie^,  courage,  and  prudence,  he  died  in  I5S4,  aged 
70.  Upon  his  tranb  was  inscribed  this  appropriate  eulogy, 
"  here  reposes  virtue,  victorious  over  fortune." 

JOHN  D'  ESTREES,  grand  master  of  the  artillery  of 
France,  was  bom  in  I486,  of  a  respectable  and  ancient  famUy. 
He  first  became  page  to  Aime,  queen  of  Brittany,  and  after- 
wards was  employed  by  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  II.  He  was  ■ 
great  improver  of  the  French  artillery.  On  the  taking  of 
Calais  in  1558,  and  on  several  other  occarions  he  gave  rignal* 
proo&  of  skill  and  courage.  It  is  sud  he  was  the  first  gentle- 
man of  Picardy  who  sanctioned  the  refonned  religion.  Bran- 
tome,  in  his  Capitaines  Francois,  says, "  that  M.  d  Estrees  was 
one  of  the^Kvoruiy  men  of  his  rank  ;  without  ofience  to  others, 
*  and  the  most  intrepid  in  trenches  and  batteries ;  for  he  went  to 
them  holding  up  aia  head,  aa  if  it  had  been  to  a  hunting  party 
in  the  fields,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  went  on  horse* 
back,  mounted  on  a  gr^it  Grerman  back,  above  twenty  years 
old,  and  as  intrepid  as  his  master ;  for  as  to  carronades  and- 
Mrquebuaades  that  were  fired  in  the  trench,  neiUier  the  one  nor 
the  other  ever  lowered  their  heads  for  tbem ;  and  he  lAowed 
himself  half  the  body  high  above  the  trench,  for  he  was  tall 
and  conspicuous  as  well  as  his  horse.  He  was  the  ablest  man 
in  the  world  in  knowing  the  fittest  spots  for  erecting  a  local 
battery,  and  in  directing  it  best,  accordmgly.  He  was  one  of 
the  comidents  that  Mons,  de  Guise  wished  to  have  about  him 
for  making  conquests  and  takii^  towns,  as  he  did  at  Calais.  It 
was  he  who  the  first  provided  us  with  those  fine  founderies  of. 
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artillery  wtucb  we  mke  use  of  to  thia  day,  and  even  of  our 
cannoD,  which  do  wA  fear  hang  fired  a  huiubed  tuoea  one 
afier  the  other,  ai  Z  may  aay,  without  burstiiig,  without  sptit- 
ting,  without  breaUng,  as  he  proved  in  one  before  the  ung, 
whcxi  the  first  easay  waa  made ;  but  we  do  not  chooae  to  cram 
them  in  thia  manner,  for  we  apcure  goodnesa  as  much  aa  we 
can.  Before  thia  mode  of  casting,  our  cannon  were  not  near 
lo  good,  but  a  hundred  dmea  aiore  fragile,  and  re<|aanng  to  be 
very  often  refreshed  with  vinegar,  which  occaaioned  much 
more  trouble.  I^  was  of  a  very  targe  person,  a  fine  and 
venerable  old  man,  with  a  beard  that  reached  down  very  low, 
and  aeemed  to  have  been  hia  old  comrade  in  war  in  the  days 
of  yore,  which  he  had  all  along  made  hia  profession,  and  where 
he  learned  to  be  somewhat  cruel."  Estrees  died  in  1567,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Dn.NA  DE  POICTIERS,  Ducheaae  de  Valentinoia, 
bom  about  1406,  and  died  1566,  so  that  she  must  have 
been  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  when  Henry  II.,  at  the  ags 
of  dghteeo,  became  so  deeply  attached  to  her;  and  though 
near  sixty  at  the  death  of  thia  prince,  she  had  always  maintun- 
ed  her  ascendancy  over  him.  She  married,  in  1541,  Zjewia  de 
Breze,  at  that  time  grand  marshal  of  Normandy ;  and  married 
her  daughters  very  advantageously,  the  second  to  the  prince 
de  Sandan.  In  1549,  she  was  made  duchess  de  Valentinoia. 
la  1552  sbe  nursed  the  queen  in  a  dangerous  illness,  notwith- 
standing she  did  not  love  her.  She  preferred  the  interest  of 
the  state  to  the  aggrandizement  of  her  family,  and  she  loved 
the  glory  of  her  kiiu.  Her  charities  were  immense  ;  and  every 
man  distinguished  mr  geniua  was  sure  of  her  support.  Yet, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  she  did  not  make  so 
good  use  of  her  power,  for  she  persuaded  him  to  break  the 
tmce  with  Spain,  which  was  tne  source  of  many  evila  to 
France.  She  had  done  this  at  the  instigatbn  of  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  Guises  no  sooner  saw  the 
evenly  than  they  leagued  with  the  queen  Catharine  de  Medi- 
cia,  to  ruin  Diana,  if  she  would  consent  to  the  manjage  of  her 
niece,  Bdary,  qoeen  of  Scots,  to  the  dauphin.  This  waa  done, 
and  ^e  dnchess  renuuned  without  support ;  but  sbe  bst  not 
her  firmneas ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  king,  he  promised  to 
inform  her  of  all  the  plota  of  her  enenues.  But  he  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  a  tournament,  1558,  when  he  wore  her 
colours,  black  and  white,  for  it  was  then  the  custom  for  widows 
always  to  remain  in  mourning.  Catharine  sent  her  an  order  to 
deliver  up  the  royal  jeweb,  and  retire  to  one  of  her  castlss. 
"  Is  the  lung  dead  ?"  said  she.  "  No,  madam,  but  be  cannot 
live  ^I  night."  "  Well  then,"  said  she,  "  I  have  as  yet  no 
master.  And  when  he  shall  be  no  more  I  fear  them  noC 
Shoidd  I  be  so  ui^rtunste  as  to  survive  him  for  any  length  of 
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time,  I  shall  be  too  wretched  to  he  senuhle  of  their  malice." 
Cstbarine,  however,  was  persuaded  not  to  persecute  the 
duchess,  who  in  gratitude  made  her  a  present  of  a  superb  man- 
eion,  situated  among  the  lands  belonging  to  the  queen's  dowry ; 
and  Catharine,  in  return,  gave  her  another.  Diana  retu-ed  to 
Anet,  but  was  recalled,  in  1561,  by  Catharine,  to  detach  the 
constable  &om  his  nephews,  the  Chatillons  ;  which  service  she 
performed,  as  the  had  the  greatest  influence  over  his  mind. 
She  was  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was 
tall,  had  very  black  curling  hair,  and  a  white  skin,  beautiful 
teeth,  a  fine  form,  and  a  noble  mien. 

"Six  months  before  her  death,"  says  Brantome,  "I  saw  her 
BO  handsome,  that  no  heart  of  adamant  would  have  been  in- 
sensible of  her  charms,  though  she  had  some  time  before  broke 
one  of  her  legs  upon  the  paved  stones  of  Orleans.  She  had 
been  riding  on  horseback,  and  kept  her  seat  as  dextrously  and 
well  as  she  had  ever  done.  One  would  have  expected,  that  tlie 
pain  of  such  an  accident,  would  have  made  some  alteration  at 
least  in  her  lovely  face :  but  this  was  not  the  case  ;  she  was  as 
beautiAiI,  graceful,  and  handsome,  in  every  respect,  as  she  had 
always  been."  She  was  the  only  mistress,  I  befieve,  whose  me- 
dal was  struck.  "M.  Pierre,"  says  I'Etoile,  "  sent  me  the  model 
of  the  duchess  de  Valentinois,  struck  in  copper ;  oh  one  side 
b  her  effigy,  with  this  inscription,  Dicaut,  Dux  Valentiitorum 
clarusana ;  and  on  the  reverse,  Omnium  Victorum  cici,  I  have 
conquered  the  conqueror  of  all.  I  believe  it  was  the  city  of 
Lyons,  where  this  duchess  was  much  beloved,  that  caused  this 
medal  to  be  struck,  and  that  the  inscription  appUed  to  Henry 
11.,  who  had  another  medal  struck  in  155S,  where  she  is  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  Diana,  with  these  words,  Nomen  ad 
Attra.  The  Henry  and  Diana  with  crescents,  that  ia  to  say, 
the  H.'s  and  D.'s,  which  were  cyphered  in  the  Louvre,  are  still 
greater  proofs  of  the  passion  of  this  prince."  She  told  Henry 
11.,  who  wished  to  acknowledge  a  daughter  he  had  by  her,  "  I 
was  bom  of  a  family,  the  old  coimts  of  Poictiera,  which  entitled 
me  to  have  had  legitimate  children  by  you ;  I  have  been  your 
mistress,  because  Iloved  you ;  but  I  wiU  not  suffer  any  arrfet  to 
declare  me  so."  She  was  fond  of  exercise,  and  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted health. 

ANTHONY  DUPRAT,  an  eminent  French  statesmen,  and 
cardinal,  descended  of  a  noble  family  of  Issoires,  in  Auvergne. 
He  became  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  chancel- 
lor of  France,  in  which  situations  he  increased  the  public  bur- 
dens, and  advised  Francis  L  to  settle  the  concordat,  by  which 
the  pope  bestowed  on  the  king  the  nomination  to  bishoprics, 
vitile  the  latter  granted  to  his  holiness  the  annata  of  the  great 
benefices.  Duprat,  on  entering  into  orders,  rose  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Sens,  and  the  riuik  of  cardinal.  It  is  asserted,  that 
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the  fortune  and  fame  of  Duprat,  iras  occaaioned  by  a  singular 
and  dariag  adTenture.  Observing  that  his  pupil,  the  count  de 
Angouleme,  was  affected  with  the  charms  of  Mary,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of 
the  infirm  Louis  XII. ;  and  discovering  that  the  queen  had 
made  an  appointment  with  the  young  prmce,  who  approached 
her  during  the  night,  by  a  back  staircase  ;  just  at  the  moment 
he  was  entering  Mary's  apartment,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by 
a  stout  man,  who  earned  him  off  confounded  and  speechless. 
This  man  was  Duprat,  who  immediately  made  himself  known 
to  the  jprince.  "  What !"  said  he  sharply,  "  You  want  to  give 
yourself  a  master!  and  you  are  going  to  sacrifice  a  throne  to 
the  pleasure  of  a  moment !"  The  count  received  tlie  lesson  in 
good  temper ;  and  presently  ailer,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
gave  Duprat  proofs  of  Iiis  gratitude.  Duprat  died  July  9, 
■  1 535,  corroded  by  remorse,  and  consumed  by  diseases.  In  all  he 
did,  he  sought  his  own  interests,  to  them  he  sacrificed  all  other 
things.  He  severed  the  interests  of  the  king  from  the  welfare 
of  the  public,  and  promoted  animosities  between  the  coiucil 
and  the  king.  Hb  exit  excited  no  regret  fron\hb  slavish  ad- 
herents. He  built,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  the  hall  still 
called  the  Legate's  HalL  "  It  would  have  been  much  larger," 
said  the  king,  "  if  it  could  contain  all  the  poor  he  has  made." 


BURGUNDY. 

CHARLES,  duke  of  Burgundy,  sumamed  the  Bold  and  the 
Rash,  the  son  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bu^undy,  by 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  14^.  The  people 
of  Liege  having  revolted,  Charles  marched  an  army  against 
them,  and  severely  chastised  the  town  of  Dinant,  putting  to 
death  all  the  adult  mates,  after  plundering  and  burning  the 
place.  In  1467,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom,  at  that  time  comprising  all  the  rich  and  populous 
provinces  of  tiie  Netherlands,  as  wellas  Burgundy  proper.  He 
was  therefore  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  age ;  uid 
might  have  hved  in  honour  and  prosperity,  had  he  not  been 
hurried  by  ambition,  and  the  natural  violence  of  his  temper,  to 
dangerous  and  unjust  attacks  on  his  neighbours.  His  rival 
Lewis  XI.,  who  was  of  a  very  difierent  disposition,  was  conti- 
nually intnguing  against  him,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  mis- 
takes. At  first,  however,  success  attended  most  of  the  enter- 
prises of  Charles.  In  a  second  revolt  of  the  Liegeois  he  gave 
them  an  entire  defeat  at  St.  Tron,  and  reduced  them  to  a  state 
of  complete  humiliation.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  them 
from  meditating  a  new  rebellion,  to  which  they  were  secretly 
solicited  by  Lewis.    That  prince,  politic  and  suspicious  as  he 
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was,  thinking  his  |danB  amtlscorered,  consented  to  an  interneir 
with  Charles  at  Peronne,  a  town  belonging  to  the  latter.  But 
Charles,  who  had  detected  bis  correspondence  with  the  Lie- 
geois,  detained  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  not  only  obUged  bim  to 
renounce  all  treaties  with  them,  and  agree  to  such  terms  of  peace 
as  he  dictated,  but  caused  him  to  join  in  a  campaign  against 
Iiiege,  and  to  witness  the  utter  ruin  of  that  city.  Lewis,  onre- 
fnining  his  liberty,  renewed  the  war  with  Charles,  and  took 
from  him  Amiens  and  St.  Qucntin;  and  there  was  no  kind  of 
iB  office  which  these  two  neighbours  did  not  practise  against 
each  other,  either  openly  or  secretly.  The  constable  St.  Pol, 
who  acted  a  double  part  between  the  two,  and  inflamed  their 
mutual  enmity,  fell  at  length  a  sacrifice  to  the  suspicions  of  both. 
When  openly  attacked  by  Lewis,  he  took  refuge  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  trusting  to  a  safe  conduct  sent  him  by  that  prince ; 
but  a  bargain  was  already  made,  by  which  the  duke  was  to  give 
up  the  constable  for  the  towns  of  Ham,  Bohain,  and  St.  Quen- 
dn ;  and  Charles  did  not  scruple  for  Buch  an  advantage  to  vio- 
late his  faith,  and  fix  a  perpetual  stain  on  his  memory.  He  fur- 
ther augmented  his  territories  by  seizing  the  duchy  of  Guelder- 
land,  and  the  county  of  Zutphcn ;  and  extending  his  ambitious 
views  into  Germany,  he  laid  siege  to  Nays  on  the  Rhine,  wluch 
the  troops  of  the  empire  at  length  obliged  him  to  raise.  For 
the  pin^MPse  of  joining  Burgundy  to  the  Low  Coimtries,  he  pro- 
jected an  invasion  ofLorraine,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  league 
against  him  between  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Austria,  and 
the  Swiss,  that  ended  in  bis  destruction.  Switzerland  was  at 
that  time  so  poor,  that  its  deputies  represented  to  Charles,  that 
all  he  could  conquer  from  them  would  not  be  worth  the  spurs 
and  bits  of  his  cavalry.  In  1476,  however,  leaving  Lorraine, 
where  he  had  reduced  Nanci  and  other  places,  Charles  laid 
siege  to  Grandson,  a  town  which  the  Swiss  had  taken  in  Pals  de 
Vaud,  and  obliged  it  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  cruelly  put 
to  death  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  almost  eight  hundred  men ; 
and  then,  with  a  well  appointed  army,  proceeded  against  the 
Swiss,  who  had  assembled  in  no  great  numbers  at  the  entrance 
of  their  mountains.  His  vanguard,  moving  to  attack,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  panic,  and  bv  retreating  occasioned  the 
rout  of  the  whole  army,  with  the  loss  of  all  flie  artiiery,  and 
camp  equipage.  Such  was  the  simplicity  of  the  Swiss,  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  booty  they  acquired.  Pieces  of 
silver  plate  were  sold  by  the  captors  for  pewter;  and  the  duke's 
great  diamond,  one  of  the  finest  in  Christendom,  was  offered  to 
a  priest  for  a  florin.  To  repair  his  loss,  Charles  speedily  col- 
lected another  powerfiil  army,  with  which  he  engaged  the  Swiss 
and  their  German  allies,  near  Morat,  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 
He  was  again  signally  defeated.  This  event,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  Switzerland,  was  commemorated  by 
'        ' ,„„,Cooglc 
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«  chamel-houae  at  Mont,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  slaui  were 
deposited,  with  an  inscription  impordng  that  Charies  the  Bold, 
due  of  Bu^undy,  having  invaded  the  country  with  a  migbty 
force,  left  behind  him  this  monument  of  his  expioits.  The  effect 
of  tliese  dtsastem  on  hia  spirits  waa  such,  that  he  passed  some 
weeks  in  a  sullen  retirement.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  recovering  severalplaces ;  and  at  length  took 
die  capital,  Nsnci.  This  roused  Charles  from  hia  lethargy; 
be  assembled  his  troops,  and  hud  siege  to  Nanci  in  the  midst  of 
winter.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  on  the  other  hand,  with  bis 
German  auxiliaries,  formed  an  army  to  protect  it.  Charles, 
whose  force  was  inadequate  to  the  attempt,  and  who  was  fur- 
ther weakened  Inr  the  desertion  of  one  of  his  confidential  of- 
ficers, the  count  Canpobasao,  a  Neapolitan,  was  in  rain  advised 
to  retire.  He  obstinately  persisted  in  continuing  before  Nanci, 
where,  on  January  6,  1477,  be  was  attacked  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  his  troops  defeated,  and  himself  shun  and  stript  on 
the  fidd  of  battle.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  turbulent  and  ob- 
stinate prince,  whose  whole  career  was  spent  in  inflicting  evils 
on  his  subjects  and  neighbours,  which  at  length  recoiled  with 
double  force  on  his  own  head.  He  was  four  times  married, 
once  to  Margaret  of  York,  sister  to  Edward  IV.,  which  united 
him  in  interest  with  that  king  and  bis  house.  He  left  by  his 
last  wife,  a  sole  heiress,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who,  after  having 
been  addressed  by  a  number  of  princes,  at  length  conveyed  her 
rich  inheritance  to  the  house  of  Austria,  by  her  marriage  with 
the  archduke  MaxinuHan. 

MARGARET,  of  York,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  marriea 
Charles  duke  of  Bui^undy.  She  opposed  the  elevation  of 
HemT  VIL  to  the  throne  of  England. 

SAPPHIRA,  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  m  Gueldres, 
eqnaOy  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtue.  Rhin- 
sauld,  a  German  officer,  and  governor  of  the  town  of  Gueldres, 
became  enamoured  of  her ;  and  not  being  able  to  secure  her 
rather  by  promises  or  presents,  he  imprisoned  her  husband, 

Setendmg  that  he  kept  up  a  traitorous  correspondence  with 
e  enemies  of  the  state.  Sapphira  yielded  to  the  passion  of 
the  governor,  to  release  her  husband  irom  chains ;  but  private 
orders  had  already  been  given  to  put  him  to  death.  Hia  un- 
baray  widow,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  complained  to  Charles 
duke  of  Bnrgundy.  He  ordered  Rhhisauld  to  marry  her,  and 
to  make  over  to  her  all  his  possessions.  As  soon  as  the  deed 
was  signed,  and  the  marriage  over,  Charles  commanded  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  Thus  ^e  ebildren  of  a  wife  whom  be  had  se- 
duced, and  of  a  husband  whom  he  had  murdered,  became  law- 
ful heirs  to  all  his  weal^. 
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AMADEUS  IX.,  count  of  Savoy,  waa  somamed  the  "  Hap- 
py," on  account  of  hie  virtue  and  piety,  his  readinen  to  fiirgive 
those  who  offended,  his  love  of  justice,  and  his  study  to  pro- 
mote ^e  welfare  of  bis  subjects.  He  succeeded  Lewis  in 
1464,  and  though  his  bodily  infiimides  prevented  his  engaging 
in  any  great  exploits,  he  acquired  and  nnuntained  a  very  exent- 
plary  character.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  by  the  b^ie- 
volence  of  his  disposition.  Being  once  asked  by  a  courtier, 
whether  he  kept  hounds  t  he  pointed  to  a  great  number  of  poor 
people,  who  were  seated  at  tables,  eating  and  drinking,  and  re- 
plied, "  Those  are  my  hounds,  widi  whom  I  go  in  chace  of 
heaven!"  When  he  was  told  that  his  alms  would  exhaust  his 
revenues;  "  Take  the  collar  of  my  order,"  he  said,  "  sell  it  and 
reheve  my  people."  He  married  Tolando  of  France,  who  con- 
curred with  him  in  all  his  good  deeds.  His  death,  in  1472,  at 
the  age  of  37,  and  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  was  universally 
regretted. 

SWITZERLAND. 

ST.  KICHOLAS  DE  FLUE,  a  very  distinguished  patriot 
of  Switzerland,  was  bom  at  Saxelen  in  1417.  Descended  Irom 
an  ancient  family,  he  signalized  himself  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, and  particularly  during  the  war  which  the  Swiss  supported 
against  Sigismund  archduke  of  Austria.  He  was  no  less  re- 
markable for  humanity  and  valour.  Tohis  countrymen,  when  they 
were  preparing  to  pillage  and  bum  the  convent  of  St.  Marga- 
ret, near  Diessenhosen,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  God  grant  you  vic- 
tory over  your  enemies,  use  it  with  moderation,  and  spare  those 
edifices  which  are  consecrated  to  him."  Tliis  remonstrance 
was  effectual,  and  preserved  the  convent  &om  destruction.  To 
the  most  excellent  quaUties  of  the  heart  and  understanding,  to 
great  political  sagacity,  he  added  the  exterior  graces  of  figurCf 
dignity  of  character,  and  the  most  wiiuiing  a£Fability.  Kaised 
by  his  countnmen  to  high  employments  in  the  state,  he  re- 
peatedly declined  the  omce  of  landamman  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  because  he  disapproved  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ing party.  At  length,  hurried  away  by  his  detestation  of  evil, 
and  a  zeal  for  monkish  devotion,  he  quitted  his  family  in  the 
50tfa  year  of  his  age,  and  retiring  from  the  world  in  a  fit  of 
gloomy  superstition,  turned  hermit.  The  place  of  his  retreat 
was  Ranft,  a  few  miles  from  Saxelen,  where  he  built  an  hermit- 
age, and  a  small  chapet,  and  practised  all  the  severities  requir- 
ed by  that  austere  mode  of  life  with  the  strictest  observance. 
But  though  he  withdrew  &om  the  world,  the  flame  of  patriot- 
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iam  was  sot  extiiict,  bat  he  vaa  Ate  bappyinatniment  of  reicu- 
ioff  Switcerland  frran  the  impending  norron  of  dvil  discord. 
When  a  quarrel  took  place  among  the  cantons,  and  the  deputiea 
HSBemUed,  in  1481,  at  Stantz,  in  order  to  compromise  the  dif- 
ference, De  Flue  quitted  his  heimitage,  and  in  the  64th  year 
of  hia  age,  travelled  during  the  night,  and  arrived  at  Stantz  on 
the  Tei7  morning  when  the  deputies,  having  fuled  to  terminate 
their  dumute  amicably,  were  preparing  for  tneir  departure.  He 
conjured  them  to  remain ;  and,  having  by  his  mediation  suc- 
ceeded in  composing  the  public  dissensions,  returned  to  his  her- 
mitage, where  he  died,  in  14S7,  in  the  70tb  year  of  his  age, 
regretted  and  esteemed  by  all  Switzerland.  Such  a  general 
opinion  of  his  extreme  piety  prevuled  among  his  contempora- 
ries, iikat  the  bigotry  of  those  times  ascribed  to  him  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  common  wants  of  human  nature.  The  follotriiig 
epitaph  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb ;  "  Nicholas  de  Flue  quitted 
hjs  wife  and  children  to  go  into  the  desert ;  he  served  God 
nineteen  years  and  a  hvlf  without  taking  any  sustenance..  Hs 
died  in  14S7," 


BARTHOLOMEW  COLLEONE,  an  Italian  adventurer, 
wa>  bom  of  a  noble  &mily  at  Beif;aino,  in  1400.  When  young 
in  yesra  he  escaped,  by  the  contrivance  of  his  mother,  &ora 
the  castle  of  Trezzo,  where  their  cousins  had  confined  them, 
who  aimed  at  being  sole  lords  of  their  seigniory,  and  who  had 
nnirdeTed  Bartholomew's  father  and  uncw.  He  took  refiige 
with  the  lord  of  Crem&;  and  as  the  youth  grew  up,  he  became 
page  to  Arcello  the  tyrant,  or  lord,  of  Placentia,  who  instructed 
fum  in  mihtary  tactics.  He  was  distinguished  as  well  for  cou- 
rage as  for  bodily  strength  and  agility.  When  in  complete 
armour,  he  could  outrun  the  lightest  firatmen ;  and  without 
ama  he  coidd  overtake'  a  horseman  on  the  gallop.  He  pre- 
served ^lis  extraordinary  vigour  to  a  great  age.  He  first 
served  nnder  Braccio  de  Montone,  and  then  entered  into  the 
serriee  of  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  and  that  queen  was  greatly 
indebted  to  hia  Tuour  for  the  recovery  of  her  dominions.  He 
commanded  the  Venetians  in  the  war  with  Philip  Visconti, 
duke  of  Milan.  He  rendered  several  important  services  to  the 
republic,  particularly  in  destroying  the  army  of  Nicholas  Pic* 
dtuno,  which  he  effected  by  conveying  a  fleet  into  the  lake  of 
Garda,  across  the  mountain  of  TorbolL  On  the  concluding 
of  peace,  he  was  nobly  recompoised,  but  quarrelling  with  the 
Veoetiaa  proveditor,  he  went  over,  in  1446,  with  a  body  of 
1500  horse,  to  the  party  of  Phihp  Visconti,  and  after  his  death 
continued  to  aerve  Franda  Sforaa,  for  whom  he  ^uned  tb* 
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battle  of  Fraacata,  over  the  Fraich.  He  s^oui  entered  mto 
the  Venetun  senice,  and  ogsin,  upon  a  dwpate,  left  it,  and 
engaged  with  Sforza,  novr  become  their  bitter  enemy,  and  vie- 
to^  seemed  to  chaoffe  aides  aa  he  did.  Tfae  Venetiana,  at 
Iragtb,  determined  durably  to  fix  him ;  and  they  made  hira 
geoeraliasiiDO.  During  nearly  twenty  years,  in  which  he  held 
this  high  office,  he  was  the  terror  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Ve- 
netians. Many  sovereigns  and  states  made  him  the  most  mag- 
^cent  offers  to  draw  nim  over  to  their  service,  but  in  vain ; 
the  Venetians  found  means  to  secure  his  attachment  by  liberal 
emoluments,  and  every  mark  of  esteem  and  confidence.  Such 
WBB  his  reputation,  that  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  a  hoiy  league  against  the  Turks,  for  which  Paul  II.  pub- 
liahed  a  bull  m  I46i8,  but  which  was  rendered  abortive  by  the 
death  of  that  pont^.  Colieone  principally  resided  at  the 
castle  of  Malpaga,  in  the  territoir  of  Bergamo,  and  no  prince 
or  person  of  eminence,  who  travelled  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, neglected  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  was  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture, and  loved  to  entertaia  men  of  learning,  to  whose  disputes 
he  listened  with  pleasure.  He  amassed  vast  wealth,  the  great- 
est part  of  which  he  left  to  public  purposes,  having  no  direct 
heirs,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  his  collateral  relations.  He 
died  in  1475,  atliis  castle  of  Malpaga ;  and  the  Venetians  ho- 
noured hia  memory  with  an  equestriui  statue  of  ffit  bronie,  of 
excellent  workmanship,  erected  in  the  aware  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  and  bearing  this  inscription :  "  Bartholomeo  Coleono 
Bergomensi,  ob  militare  imperium  optime  gestum.  Senatoa 
consultus  Joanne  Mauro  et  Marino  Venerio  curatoriboa,  A.  8. 
1495."  It  is  said  that  Colieone  left  as  his  dying  advice  to  the 
Venetians,  that  they  should  never  entrust  so  much  power  to 
another  genend,  which  they  carefidiy  observed.  After  hu 
death  4W0  of  his  soldiers  refiised  to  obey  any  other  com  - 
mander,  and  served  for  fifteen  years  without  a  leader,  pnc- 
ttntng  the  discipline  he  taught  tliem. 

bIiNATUS  ACCIAIOLI,  descended  from  a  noble  fanay 
of  Florence,  atchieved  the  c<mqueBt  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  m, 
part  of  Boeotia.  Having  no  male  issue  by  Euboia,  his  wifie^ 
be  bequeathed  Athens  to  the  VeneliaQB,  Corinth  to  Theodo* 
nitt  Palsologus,  who  had  married  his  eldest  daughter,  and  he 
gave  Boeotia  to  Anthoire,  his  natural  son,  who  also  made  hiB»< 
adfmaater  of  Athens;  butit  waa  taken  from  his  aucceaaors  in 
1455,  by  Mahomet  li. 

FRANCIS  SFORZA,  tiie  son  of  James  Sfinza,  bv  Luda, 
Trezana,  was  bom  in  1401,  and  trained  up  by  hia  mther  to 
the  profession  of  arma.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  de- 
feated iSae  troops  of  Braccio,  who  mspnted  with  him  the  pe»- 
aage  of  the  Ateroo.  In  this  action  nia  fiMlier  waa  drowned* 
mSi  Francis,  ihwig^  ilkgitimate,  auceecded  hho.    He  &u^ 
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aueoeaftiOy  •gainst  the  SpuiiaMs.  and  oontributed  a  great 
deal  both  towwdt  rainng  tne  nege  of  Naj^ea,  and  to  the  vic- 
tory which  was  guned  over  th«  troops  of  Bracoio  near  Aquila, 
in  14j^,  where  that  general  was  kuled.  After  the  death  of 
queen  Joan,  in  1435,  he  etpoused  the  interests  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  to  whom  she  hod  left  her  crown,  and  by  his  courage 
and  abilities  ably  supported  that  unfortunate  prince.  He  made 
himself  master  of  several  places  in  Ancona,  from  which  he  was 
driven  by  pope  Eugenius  IV.,  who  defeated  and  excommuni* 
oated  him ;  but  he  soon  re-established  his  affairs  by  a  victory. 
His  reputation  was  now  so  great,  that  the  pope,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Florentines,  chose  him  for  their  general  against  the 
duke  of  Milan.  Sibtsa  bad  already  conducted  Venetian  ar- 
Buet  against  that  prince,  though  he  had  espoused  his  daughter. 
The  duke  dying  in  1447,  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  uivited 
Sferaa,  his  Bon-m-law,  to  lead  them  agfunst  that  duke.  But, 
after  aome  exertions  in  their  favour,  he  turned  hb  arms  agunst 
themaelve^  lud  siege  to  Milan,  and  obliged  them  to  receive 
him  as  duke,  notwithstanding  the  rights  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  son  of  Valentine  Milan.  In  1464,  Lewis  XI., 
who  hated  Orleans,  gave  up  to  Sforza  the  rights  which  the 
crown  of  Fruice  had  over  Genoa,  and  even  put  into  his  hands 
Savona,  a  town  belonging  to  that  republic.  The  duke  of  Mi- 
Ian  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  Genoa.  He  died  in 
1466,  with  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  was  willing  to  sell  his 
blood  to  the  best  purcbaaer,  and  who  was  not  too  scrupulous 
an  observer  of  his  word.  His  second  wife  was  Blanche  Maria, 
natural  daughter  of  Philip  Marie,  duke  of  Milan.  She  boce 
him  Galeas  Marie,  and  Ludovic  Marie,  dukes  of  Milan ;  Fhi- 
Sp  Marie,  count  of  Pavia,  8forza  Marie,  duke  of  Bari,  Asca- 
niuB  Marie,  bishop  of  Pavia  and  Cremona,  and  a  cardinal. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  Lewis  XII.,  and  con- 
fined for  some  time  in  the  tower  of  Bourges.  He  was  a  cun- 
ning man,  and  deceived  cardinal  d'Amboise  when  that  prelate 
aspired  at  the  panacy.  His  daughters  were  Hippolyta,  mar- 
ried to  Alphonso,  King  of  Am^n,  afterwards  king  of  Naples, 
ttid  Elizabeth,  married  to  Vnlliam,  marquis  of  Montferrat. 
He  had  also  several  natural  children. 

OALKAS  MARIE  SFORZA.  son  of  Francis,  succeeded 
his  father  as  duke  of  Milan ;  hut  his  debaucheries  caused  the 
people  to  revolt,  and  he  was  assassinated  ten  years  after,  in 
1476.  His  son,  John  Galeas  Marie,  was  for  a  little  time  under. 
Ae  guardianship  of  his  mother,  but  die  govemnieDt  was  seized 
by  QM  uncle,  Ludovic  Marie,  a  monster  of  iniqui^ ;  who,  by 
slow  poison,  cut  hka  off  m  1494. 

IS AB  ELLA  of  ARRAGON,  daughter  of  Alphonso,  duke 
af  Calabria,  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  kmg  of  Naples.  |d  1489 
she  was  married  to  Jt^  Galeazzo  ^wza,  timi  but  yowWi 
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under  tfie  guardianship  of  hia  tuide,  Lewla  BfoTza,  who  on 
seeing  Isabella  conceived  a  passion  for  her.  The  lovera  having 
been  married  only  by  proxy,  Lewis  contrived  to  keep  titem 
asunder,  and  declared  his  passion  to  Isabella,  but  was  repulsed 
by  her,  and  she  exhorted  her  husband  to  shake  o£f  h^  unde's 
yoke.  Lewis's  love  turned  into  hatred,  and  he  married  Al- 
phonsina,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  a  w<Hnan  of  an 
ambitious  and  intriguing  spirit,  and  by  their  contrivance  John 
Galeazzo  was  poisoned.  Lewis  then  assumed  the  sovereign 
power,  and  Isabella  fled  for  refiige  to  NajJeB,  which  was  soon 
after  taken  fay  the  French,  and  she  had  to  lament  the  loss  of 
all  her  family.  She  then  retired  to  a  small  town  in  the  king> 
dom  of  Naples,  which  had  been  assigned  her  fpr  a  dower,  and 
died  in  15^.  She  left  a  daughter,  who  married  Sigiamund, 
king  of  Poland. 

CATHERINE  SFORZA,  natural  daujghter  of  Galeas 
Marie,  was  a  celebrated  heroine.  She  married  Riario,  prince 
of  Forii,  who  was  assassinated  by  Francis  Ureus,  who  had  re- 
volted against  her  husband.  Falling  with  her  children  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  she  escaped  to  Rimini,  still  attached 
to  her  person,  and  defended  it  with  such  bravery  against  h^ 
enemies,  who  threatened  to  put  to  death  her  children  if  she 
did  not  surrender,  that  at  last  she  restored  herself  to  sover«gn 
power.  She  afterwards  nuwried  John  de  Medicis,  and  again 
m  1500,  defended  Forli  against  the  duke  of  Valentinois, 
When  obliged  to  stu-render,  she  was  confined  in  the  castle 
f>f  St.  Angelo,  but  soon  after  was  liberated.  She  died  soon 
after. 

FRANCIS  HINUTOLI,  nejphew  to  the  bishop,  did  such 
rignal  services  to  the  republic  of  Pisa,  that  he  was  admitted 
into  the  number  of  its  noble  families  in  the  year  1496. 

BONA,  an  Italian  peasant,  in  the  Valteline.  While  thig 
young  woman  was  tendmg  her  sheep,  she  was  met  by  Peter 
Bmnora,  a  Parmesan  officer  of  note,  who,  remarking  her  vi- 
vacity and  noble  mien,  took  her  with  him  as  his  mistress.  He 
delighted  to  be  accompanied  by  her  to  the  chase,  and  all  manly 
diversions.  She  went  with  him  to  serve  the  great  Sforza 
against  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples,  his  first  master.  He  after^ 
wards  entered  again  'into  the  service  of  the  hitter;  but,  being 
one  of  those  rovmg  spirits  by  which  the  age  of  chivalry  is  cha- 
racterized, he  sought  again  to  return  to  Siorza,  was  discovered 
in  the  attempt,  and  sent  to  prison.  Resolute  to  deliver  him, 
Bona  engaged  the  princes  of  Italy,  the  king  of  IVance,  the 
iluke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Venetians,  to  give  her  letters  to 
Alphonso,  smelting  his  freedom.  At  such  sofidtationB  he  waa 
obuged  to  grant  hmi  his  liberty,  which  he  not  only  obtained 
through  the  means  of  Bona,  but  the  command  of  the  Venetian 
tfoops,  with  90,000  ducats. 

Considering  the  obligationa  ahe  had  conferred  ap<»i  him. 
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K  married  her,  and  she  er6r  afterwards  combated  with 
him.  She  learned  the  art  of  war  to  perfection,  which  appeared 
on  many  oceaaions,  where  she  displayed  equal  valour  and  pru- 
dence. In  fact,  the  Venetians  confided  jointly  to  this  heroic 
pair  the  defence  of  Negropont  agaiiut  the  Turks,  who  were 
kept  quiet  by  the  lame  of  their  valour.  On  the  death  of  Bru- 
nora.  Bona,  returning  to  Venice,  died  on  the  way,  leaving  two 
children,  in  1466. 

JANE  HACHETTE,  a  heroine  of  BeauTws,  in  Picardy, 
who  headed  a  body  of  women  in  an  assault  against  the  Bour- 
gidgnons,  who  besieged  her  native  place  in  14f72.  They  re- 
pnlsed  the  enemy,  took  the  colours  from  the  hand  of  a  soldier, 
who  was  about  to  plant  them  on  the  walls,  and  threw  him  head- 
long from  it.  In  commemoration  of  this  action,  an  annual  pro- 
cession  takes  place  at  Beauvais  on  the  10th  of  July,  in  which 
the  women  march  at  the  head  of  the  men. 

AUNERY  D'AMBOISE,  brother  to  the  cardinal,  was  fa- 
mous for  the  naval  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  m  1510.     He  died  in  his  78th  year,  in  \512. 

BERNARDO  RUCELLAI,  was  bom  of  a  noble  ianuly 
at  Florence,  in  ]  449.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  married 
Nannina,  daughter  of  Piero,  and  eister  of  the  illustrious  Lo- 
Tfoizo  de  Medicij  which  gave  him  great  influence,  and  raised 
him  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  republic.  In  14^  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  gonf^onier  of  justice ;  and  four  years 
afterwards  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  state  of  Grenoa.  In 
1494  he  was  deputed,  in  the  same  quality,  to  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Nai^B,  and  afterwards  to  Charles  VIL,  king  of  France. 
With  nis  public  em^oyments  he  joined  that  cultivation  of  po- 
lite literature,  whicn  was  frequent  among  the  Florentines  in 
the  age  of  the  Medici.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Harsiglio  Ficino,  of  whose  academy  he  was  at  first  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments,  and  afterwards  the  firmest  support  After 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  he  was  the  munificent  patron  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Platonic  academy,  for  the  use  of  which  he  erected 
a  mmiptuoufl  edifice,  with  fine  gardens  and  groves,  furnished 
with  monuments  of  antiquity,  servina  as  well  for  ornament  as 
instmction.  In  the  revolutions  whicn  followed  the  subversion 
of  the  Medici  interest,  Rucellai  incurred  the  charges  of  ambi- 
tion and  inconstancy,  by  favouring  sometimes  one  party  and 
sometimes  another ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  his  crime, 
hi  Ae  eyes  of  the  Florentine  historians  of  the  succeeding  cen- 
tmy,  was  "  an  ardent  love  of  hberty,  which  he  preferred  to 
the  claims  of  kindred,  and  the  expectations  of  personal  aggran- 
diEement."  On  the  accession  of  Leo  X.,  he  declined  the 
office  which  his  countrymen  would  have  conferred  upon  him, 
of  going  OS  public  orator  to  congratulate  the  pontiff,  foresee- 
ing, probably,  in  his  elevation,  the  ruin  of  the  Uberties  of  Flo- 
,rence.     He  died  in  1514,  and  w^  buried  in  the'church  of  St. 
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Maria  Norella,  the  frcHlt  of  which,  b^un  W  fan  father,  waa 
fiiushed  by  hita  with  great  iriagnificence.  Iub  works  are,  1. 
De  Urbe  Komana.  S,  De  BeUo  Fnano.  3.  De  Bdb  Ita- 
lico.  4.  De  Magistratibus  Romanu.  5.  Trionfb  delU  Cbt 
Iniuiia.     This  lest  is  a  poem. 

JAMES  PAZZI,  a  banker  of  Florence.  He  headed  ibe 
faction  which  opposed  the  Medici,  and  compired  to  cut  off 
the  two  brothers,  Julian  and  Laurent,  and  to  seize  upon  die 
sovereiOTi  power.  The  elevation  of  the  host,  in  1478,  waa  the 
signal  for  this  murderous  action,  and  at  the  moment  of  duB 
siMemn  ceremonjr,  Juliui  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  brQ> 
ther  of  Pazzi,  but  Laurent  escaped  with  a  shgfat  wound.  The 
popularity  of  the  Medtcts,  and  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  armed 
the  people  in  their  feTour,  and  the  conspirators  were  seized, 
and  punished  with  death.  The  house  of  razzi  was  afterwards 
alliea  to  the  Medici's  by  inarriage. 

GIANPRANCESCO  PICO,  prince  of  Mirandolo,  nephew 
of  Giovanni  Pico,  being  eon  of  his  brother  Galeotto,  was  bom 
in  1470.  He  studied  at  Ferrera,  and  manifested  an  early  at- 
tachment to  literature.  After  his  Father's  death,  he  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Mirandola,  an  elevation  which  proved 
the  source  of  many  troubles.  His  brother  liodovico,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  ireneral  Trivulzio,  was  his  rival,  and,  by 
the  asustance  of  a  third  toother,  he  expelled  Gianfranceaco  in 
150S.  Pope  Julius  n.  restored  him  in  1511,  but  he  #as  again 
dethroned;  and,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1533,  Galeotto  ne- 
phew of  Lodovico,  with  a  band  of  anaed  men,  surprised  Mi- 
randola, and  ent^rmg  the  chamber  of  Oianfrancesco,  put  him 
and  one  of  his  sons  to  death,  and  then  imprisoned  his  wife  and 
younger  son.  He  was  probably  much  better  fitted  for  a  pri- 
vate than  a  pubhc  station.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  changes  of 
fortune,  religion  and  letters  were  his  chief  solace.  He  waa  in 
habits  of  correspondence  with  all  the  eminent  literary  charac- 
ters of  his  time,  many  of  whom  held  him  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. He  wrote  many  works,  but  that  by  which  he  is  most 
celebrated  is  a  life  of  his  uncle,  contaming  much  curious  infer- 
toation  respecting  that  extraordinary  man.  He  also  composed 
a  life  and  apology  of  the  famous  Savonarola. 

ALBERTO  iPIO.  prince  of  Carpi,  son  of  Leonello,  lorA  of 
Carpi,  by  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Giovamii  IHco  of  Miran- 
dola, was  bom  about  the  year  1475,  and  first  studied  in  tfae 
univerally  of  Ferrara,  under  Pomponazzo.  He  pursued  his 
studies  with  great  ardour  at  Carpi,  whither  be  tiad  invited 
several  learned  men,  among  whom  he  distuiguiBhed  Aldo  Ma- 
nuzio  as  his  partaonlar  ioRtructor.  After  his  fkther's  desth^ 
he,  with  his  hrother  Leonello,  had  a  cononon  dominion  in  the 
territories  of  Carpi,  with  Gtiberto  anS  other  sons  of  Marco, 
another  branch  of  Uie  same  family.  This  divided  mdiority 
produced  dissensions,  which,  1494  to  1500^  occasioned  a  bloody 
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aai  war.  After  a  time  Alberto  connected  htnuelf  widi  the 
French  party,  aod  in  1510  he  Tinted  the  court  of  Lewis  XII., 
and  VMM  dispatched  by  him  on  a  miasioo  to  pope  Julius  II.,  and 
wnne  circumstances  noir  occurred  which  led  him  to  believe  that 
it  was  fais  interest  to  quit  the  French  party,  and  to  join  that  of 
die  Imperial,  the  latter  b^ng  the  stroi^er  in  Italy,  which  lie 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  was  the  motive  bv  which  he  was  govern- 
ed in  his  political  alliances.  He  resided  a  long  time  at  Rome 
as  the  emperor's  ambassador  at  the  papal  court,  and  was  sin- 
gularly esteemed  by  Leo  X.,  who  conferred  upon  him  several 
caatles  in  Romagna.  In  the  subsequent  wars  hia  principality 
wu  frequenUy  taken  by  different  parties,  and  Alberto  was 
poMessed  and  dispossessed  of  the  sovereignty.  He  again  adopt- 
ed the  French  interest,  which  occasioned  the  final  loss  of  Carpi, 
that  was  transferred  by  Charles  V.,  to  Alfonso,  duke  of  Fer- 
nnu  He  was  at  Rome  during  its  sack  in  that  year ;  and  took 
sefiige  with  Clement  VII.,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Being 
afterwards  delegated  by  the  pontiff'  to  Francis  king  of  France, 
he  was  very  bamlsomely  received  by  that  monarch,  and  died  at 
his  court  in  1531,  in  tlie  56th  year  of  his  age.  Notwithstand- 
ing die  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  his  various  political  occupa- 
timii,  Alberto  did  not  cease  the  cultivation  of  letters,  he  was  a 
zealous  adherent  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  gave  all  the  opposi- 
tion in  his  power  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  At  this 
tane  &aflaius  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  world,  and 
Alberto  spoke  pretty  finely  of  the  tendency  of  his  various  pub- 
licationa,  and  WDat  he  said  was  reported  with  much  aggravation 
to  that  celebrated  man.  '  In  consequence  he  vrrote,  in  October 
1S25,  a  ktter  to  Alberto,  acquuntuig  him  in  a  friendly  manner 
with  what  he  bad  heard,  and  subjoining  a  short  defence  of 
himself.  To  this  Alberto  replied  in  a  long  epistie,  which,  vrith 
Erasmus's  letter,  was  afterwards  published  at  Paris.  This  led 
to  further  discussion  on  both  sides,  and  in  one  of  his  letters, 
Alberto  launched  out  into  examination  of  all  the  works  and 
opinions  of  Erasmus,  and  of  those  of  Luther,  and  the  other 
imiOTatora  of  the  time.  He  died,  while  the  work  was  printing, 
at  Paris,  but  it  appeared  in  the  same  year  under  the  titie  of 
Albertii  Pii,  &c.  tres  et  vigiAti  libri  in  locos  lucubrationum 
variorum  D.  Erasmi  Rotter."  This  work  is  highly  commend- 
ed by  Tirftboschi,  who  says  "  it  has  none  of  the  scholastic  bar- 
barism, but  is  written  with  erudition,  force,  and  not  without 
elegance."  It  should  be  observed,  that  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  assisted  by  Sepulveda,  and  other  learned  men  whom 
he  kept  in  his  house.  His  works  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
tisbed  in  fbUo  at  Paris,  and  also  at  Vemce. 

C.^£SAR  BORGIA,  a  man  of  distinguished  eminence 
aaong  the  votaries  of  steady  and  remorseless  ambition,  was 
the  second  son  of  cardinal  Roderigo,  afterwards  pope  Alexan- 
der  VI.,  1^  his  mistress,  the  artful  Vanozza.     Being  destined 
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fof  the  church,  he  was,  while  «  child,  dignified  with  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Pamplona,  and  then  Bent  to  be  educated  at  Pisa. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  in  the  proper  stodiea  ■ 
of  (he  place,  but  in  those  martial  and  manly  exercises  which 
suited  his  active  and  enterprising  dispositioii.  His  iather  be- 
ing elevated  to  the  papal  chair,  Ceesar  was  nominated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Vakntia,  and  in  1493  was  made  a  cardinaL 
After  Charles  VIII.  of  France  had  entered  Rome,  and  ooto-. 
polled  the  pope  to  a  treaty,  Csesar  accompanied  the  king  and 
his  army  in  the  character  of  apostolical  l^ate,  but  in  refdity  aa 
an  hostage  for  the  performance.  Diiring  the  march,  he  escaped 
in  disgaise,  and  returned  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  pope  broke  the  treaty,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit 
Italy. 

Ceesar  Borgia,  had  an  elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Gaudia* 
who  not  only  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  but  also  was 
Ilia  competitor  in  the  love  of  a  Lady  of  quality.  By  some,  this 
lady  is  represented  as  hb  own  sister,  Lucretia  Borgia,  who 
was  likewise  a  great  favourite  with  her  father.  Cssar 
determined  to  free  himself  from  this  rival,  and  having  been 
appointed  legate  a  latere  to  the  king  of  Naples,  he  took 
toe  opportunity,  the  night  before  he  departed,  to  assassi- 
nate his  brother.  On  that  day,  their  mother  Vanozso  had 
made  a  family  festival,  by  way  of  taking  leave  of  her  son.  The 
two  brothers  quitted  her  house  together  in  the  evening,  and 
after  riding  some  part  of  the  way  in  company,  the  duke  turned 
out  of  the  way  under  pretext  of  an  engagement  of  gallantry. 
He  was  never  more  seen  alive ;  but  his  body  was  found  some 
days  afterwards  in  the  Tiber,  pierced  with  many  wounds  ;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  cardinal  Ciesar  had  way-laid  him  with 
some  of  his  servants,  and  murdered  him.  He  himself  pro- 
ceeded  to  Naples,  before  the  duke  was  missed.  Histonana 
■eem  to  agree  m  the  fact  of  his  guilt  on  this  occasion,  and  they 
say  that  the  pope  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries  became  con- 
vinced of  it,  ana  put  a  stop  to  all  further  examination.  Yet  it 
is  but  just  to  observe,  that  no  proof  ever  appeared  fo  fix  it  on 
the  cardinal,  and  that  the  duke  might  have  been  killed  by  other 
hands  in  an  elicit  amour,  in  such  a  place  as  Rome  then  was. 
This  happened  in  1497. 

After  the  accession  of  Lewis  XII.  to  the  French  crown,  pope 
Alexander  entered  into  a  negociation  with  him,  the  basis  of 
which  was,  the  promotion  of  bis  son.  Lewis  created  him  duke 
of  Valentinois  in  Dauphiny,  gave  him  a  pension,  and  the  com- 
mand of  some  cavalry.  In  tbe  following  year,  1500,  he  espous- 
ed the  daughter  of  a  French  peer.  Tne  pope  now  formed  the 
design  of  reducing  the  territory  of  Romagna  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  tbe  cliurch,  fi/jm  which  it  had  been  usurped  by  lords 
of  particular  places.  His  real  purpose,  however,  was  to  form 
it  into  a  principaUty  for  his  son.    The  duke  of  Valentinois 
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taaam  firon  Frtaiee  at  Ae  bead  of  a  body  of  lances,  to  which 
was  added  between  4  and  5000  Swiis,  and  benui  his  cam- 
paign with  taking  Imak  and  Forli.  He  afterwaras  conquered 
FcMria,  Bitnini,  and  Faena.  At  the  latter  place  he  took  the 
ygtiBg  lord  jTOOoer,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  put 
to  d^th.  In  1501,  the  po|>e  sranted  him  tJie  title  of  duke  of 
Romaona.  He  proceeded  m  £ia  coune  of  conquest,  usurping 
ap<m  Uie  Florentine  and  other  nei^bouruig  powers,  and  seiz- 
Htt  one  place  after  another,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice, 
till  the  Italian  powers  confederated  against  him.  This  however, 
he  at  first  defeated.  Having  invited  three  of  the  heads  to 
Senigaglia,  under  the  pretext  of  establishing  peace,  be  caused 
tbem  to  be  strangled.  His  detestable  father  co-operated  with 
him  in  all  bb  pluu,  and  they  alternately  courted  the  powers  of 
France  and  Spani,  according  as  each  appeared  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  affiirs  of  Italy. 

He  narrowly  escaped  dying  by  poison  in  160S ;  for  having 
concerted  with  his  bitfaer  a  design  of  poisoning  nine  newly 
created  cardinals  at  once,  for  the  su^e  of  possessing  their  efiects, 
the  poisooed  wine,  destined  for  the  purpose,  was  by  mistake 
brought  to  and  drank  by  themselves. 

The  pope  died  of  it ;  but  Ciesar,  by  the  ngour  of  his  youth, 
and  the  force  of  antidotes,  after  many  struggles,  recovered. 
He  on^  recovered  to  outlive  his  fiartune  and  grandeur,  to  see 
himself  depressed,  and  his  enemies  exalted ;  for  he  was  soon 
after  divested  of  all  his  acquisitiotts,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Spun,  in  order  to  free  Italy  irom  an  incendiary,  and  the  Itahan 
[sinces  from  those  dangers,  wluch  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Csesar 
made  them  fear,  evtn  Uiough  he  was  unarmed.  He  escaped, 
however,  and  got  to  Navarre,  to  king  John  his  brother-in-law, 
who  was  then  at  war  with  his  subjects.  Cfesar  served  as  a 
Tohmteer,  and  was  kiUed  in  1507. 

CHARLOTTE  DALBRET,  DUCHESS  DE  VA- 
LENTINOIS,  Mster  of  John  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  and 
wife  of  Csesar  Borgia,  whose  misfortunes  she  shared,  without 
leproachiiw  him  with  his  vices.  She  was  pious,  sensible  snd 
witty,  and  had  much  genius  for  poetry.     He  died  in  1514. 

JOHN  PETER  SERBELLONE,  was  the  father  and 
uncle  of  several  illustrious  parsons.  He  married  in  the  year 
1506,  Elizabeth  Rainoldi,  a  woman  of  a  noble  and  ancient 
family  in  Milan,  and  aunt  of  John  Baptist  Rdnoldi,  president 
of  the  senate  of  that  town.  He  had  by  that  marriage  five  sons 
and  two  daughters ;  one  of  the  two  daughters  was  a  nun ;  the 
other  was  married  to  the  count  de  Macagno.  Gabriel  his 
eldest  son,  was  a  very  great  captun.  The  second,  whose  name 
was  John  Baptist,  took  orders,  attached  himself  to  the  court 
of  R<Hne,  was  made  bishop  of  Cassano  in  Calabria,  where  he 
did  not  reside,  because  be  was  employed  in  several  important 
intrigues  at  R«ne,  and  was  appointed  by  Pope  Phis  IV.,,fl]^er- 
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nor  of  the  taaAe  of  Su  Aogelo  diuiag  hit  wli^  pentificMte. 
Tbe  ttord  son  of  Peter  Seibetlone  was  called  Fabriciaa.  The 
fourth  SOD  was  called  John  Anthony,  vho  was  bislK^  of  Folig- 
ni,  and  then  of  Novara,  and  the  first  cardinal  whom  pope  Piiu 
I  V>  made  in  the  year  1560.  He  was  goreraor  of  «everu  towm 
in  theecdeuastiKU  state,  I^^ate  of  Peragiaand  Romaffna,  bishop 
of  C^tia  and  VeBetii,  and  died  dean  of  Hm  sacred  coileee  in 
tlieyearl^l.  He  was  a  eonning  pohtician,  whohadaoand 
in  me  most  secret  n^^iataoss  of  tbe  court  of  Rome,  under 
the  popes  I^us  IV.,  Pins  V.,  Gregory  XIU.,  and  Siztns  V. 
Bang  cousin  to  Pius  IV.,  he  easily  obtained  some  very  c<Hui- 
derame  prinleees  for  the  college  of  doctors  at  Milan,  He 
found  itmore  difficult  to  get  them  cKMifinned  by  Sixtns  V.,  wfao 
had  rssolred  to  suppress  them ;  but  at  last  be  carried  his  point, 
and  even  got  those  privileges  enlarged.  The  last  son  cob- 
cemed  himself  onlv  with  his  domestic  affairs.  Our  Seibd- 
lone  had  a  sister  called  Cecilia,  who  was  married  in  Ae  year 
1485,  to  Bernard  de  Medids.  Ftom  this  marriage  came  ax 
sons  and  seven  daughters. 

JOHN  PAUL  BAQLIONI,  a  native  of  Perugia,  descend- 
ed &om  a  &niily  of  warriors,  who  had  long  held  the  reg«icT  of 
that  city.  He  learned  the  art  of  war  under  Vir^lio  Oi^(«ii, 
to  whom  he  was  very  uselid  in  his  efi(»ts  to  rcinsute  Peter  de* 
Medici,  at  Florence.  Baglioni  having  become  afanoE)t  aoverei^ 
at  Penwa,  was  expelled  from  theaioe  by  Cnsar  Borgia,  but 
recovered  his  ground  there  after  the  death  of  pope  Alexander 
VI.  He  then  became  general  of  the  Florentines,  and  inflicted 
Btany  evils  on  their  enemies  tbe  IHsans.  On  some  disagreement 
with  them,  be  went  over  to  the  aervice  of  the  Siennese,  wl^ 
made  a  present  of  him  to  pope  Julius  II.  He  served  this  ptui- 
Ijff  under  the  duJke  of  Urbino,  and  anieted  in  recovering 
Romagna  from  tbe  Venetians.  But  upon  1^  death  of  count 
Fitigliano,  he  engaged  in  the  Venedan  aervice  and  regained  to 
the  republic  several  places  which  the  empenu-  had  ta^en  from 
it.  In  1512  his  troops  were  twice  beaten ;  but  he  was  enabled, 
by  a  reinforcement  of  Swiss  to  drive  the  French  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  Venice  and  Milan.  Soon  after  his  Venetian  masters 
oniting  with  the  Frencfa,  Baglioni  took  Cremona  and  Lignago, 
but  was  repulsed  at  Vicenssa.  He  defended  Perugia  agaiiut 
the  geoenu  of  the  church,  and  assumed  an  mdiauted  power 
there ;  on  which  account  pope  Leo  X.,  having  enticed  htm  to 
Rome,  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  15!^.  He  left  two  sons, 
who  followed  his  profession,  Horace  and  Malatesta.  Horace, 
a  brutal  and  violent  character,  was  constantly  in  the  Horentine 
wrvjce,  and  acquired  much  renown  at  the  taking  of  Salerno. 
He  was  kiBed  at  Naples  in  15^.  Malatesta  served  the  Vene- 
tians with  reputation  under  Livias.  Asusted  by  the  dtdce  of 
Urbino,  be  itvrt  his  relation  Geatilis  Baglioni  aom  Pvtui^ 
He  afterwards  served  the  Italian  allies  agaiiut  the  ^apeipr ; 
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M)d  iulity  MkoAeA  Florence  for  a  wbole  y^r  when  Iteneged 
by  the  nqierial  anna,  and  did  not  sunender  till  reduced  to  dia 
iMt  extrenhr.     He  died  of  a  lingering  disease  in  1633. 

ELEONORA  GONZAOA,  dau^ter  of  Fraacia  the  ae- 
cofid,  marquiii  of  Mantua,  was  united  to  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
at  a  very  eu-ty  age.  She  has  been  no  less  oelebrated  &ir  her 
various  qualificattODS,  than  for  the  conjuj^l  attacluae^  abe 
displayed  towards  her  lord,  whom  pope  Leo  X.  depoaed  in 
fcrour  of  his  nephew  Lorenxo  de  M^cia,  but  who  after  his 
deaUi,  had  the  dukedom  restored.  The  muid  of  the  duke  of 
VrUno  was  not  fonned  for  tlie  sustaining  mi^Htiuie,  and 
he  would  have  sunk  under  its  weight,  but  fbr  the  sootihii^ 
trademess  of  his  wife,  who  at  lengHi  inspired  him  with  that 
fortitude  and  resolution,  which  she  in  so  raninent  a  degree 
possessed. 

JOHN  JAMES  uaraiBs  de  Marignan,  of  Milan,  Was 
■oticed  for  his  ralour  by  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan.  SfbN 
za  persuaded  him  and  another  officer,  to  asBassiBate  Visconti, 
a  noUeman  of  Milan.  After  the  commiaaion  of  this  horrid 
deed,  die  duke  took,  measures  to  destroy  both  the  (usasdnsj 
dut  the  suspicion  might  never  attach  to  him.  One  f^  but 
Mar^nan  escaped,  and  was  made  govemw  of  Musao,  wluch 
he  exchanged  for  die  service  of  the  emperor,  and  the  oommaBd 
of  Marignan,  of  which  he  assumed  the  title.  He  was  succe«> 
ftd,  m  1554^  asainst  die  French  troops  under  Stroni,  wh<Hn  he 
ckCeated,  andlw  took  Sienna,  where  he  pemutted  histrot^te 
commit  die  most  horrid  cruelties.    He  died  1 555,  aged  60. 

JOHN  DE  MEDICIS,  on  account  of  his  hnrtay  and  know- 
ledge in  military  a&irs,  was  eumamed  the  Invincible.  He 
was  the  son  of  John,  or  Jourdain  de  Medicis.  He  first  car* 
ried  antn  under  Lawrence  de  Medkis  against  die  duke  of 
Urtrino,  afterwards  under  pope  Leo  X.  upon  the  deadt  <^ 
Leo,  he  entered  into  die  service  of  Francis  L,  whii^  he  quitted 
to  fiiOow  the  fortunes  of  Francis  Sfon»  duke  of  MUan.  When 
fVaneis  I.  fonned  an  affiance  witli  the  pope  and  the  Venetians 
l^^ainat  the  emperor,  he  returned  to  his  service.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  knee  at  Govemolo  by  a  musket  ball,  and 
being  carried  to  Mantua,  he  died  Nov.  20.  \5SS,  aged  88. 
He  was  above  the  aiddle  stature,  strong  Mid  nervous.  I£s 
soicKers,  to  exfnvss  their  afleotion  and  concern  for  his  loss 
assumed  a  motmm^  dress,  and  standards,  which  procured 
them  the  name  of  ^e  black  band.  Cosmo  die  great  was  his 
only  son, 

SPAIN,  PES17,  AND  MEXICO. 

JOiiN  II.,  Bon  of  Hemy  III.,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Cas- 
tile in  1406,  Mtwe  years  of  age.    He  showed  a  uwtte  nurit* 
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and  Made  war  with  success,  agaiiut  the  forces  of  NBTarre  and 
Arragon.  Having  made  peace  with  these  powers,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Moors  of  Granada ;  and  obtuned  s^eat  ad- 
Tantages  over  them.     He  died  in  1454,  at  the  age  of  S). 

JOHN  DE  PACHECO,  marquis  of  Vfllena,  the  favourite 
and  prime  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Castile.  By  faia 
insinuating  manners  and  talents  he  obtained  so  great  an  autho- 
rity, that  he  disposed  of  all  places  in  the  kingdom.  Lewis  XI., 
of  France  corrupted  bun  by  a  pension,  snd  he  treacherously 
betrayed  his  master's  interests  in  the  peace  of  \44S,  by  agree- 
h^  to  many  articles  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 
Itenry  having  discovered  nis  treachery  reproached  him  with  it^ 
at  which  he  was  so  enraged  that  he  actually  conspired  against 
his  sovereign,  and  plawd  Alphonsus  on  the  throne  of  his 
brother.  AlphonsuB  displeased  his  minister,  and  ieD  a  victfan 
to  his  treachery.  Pacheco  caused  the  young  king  to  be 
poisoned,  and  was  reconciled  to  Henry,  who  continued  him  in 
Lis  authority  and  favour  till  his  death,  in  14-73. 

IS  ABELL  A,  queen  of  Castile,  bora  in  1 451 ,  was  the  daughter 
of  John  II.  She  passed  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  obscurity, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  a  crown ;  but  the  Castilians  having 
conspired  against  her  brother  Henry  IV.,  a  weak  and  vicious 

Srince,  obliged  him  after  the  death  of  the  infant  Alphonso,  to 
eclare  Isabella  heiress  to  the  kingdom,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Joanna,  who  passed  for  his  daughter,  but  was  not  believed  to 
be  such.  She  was  married  in  1469  to  Ferdinand,  son  of  John 
II.,  king  of  Arragon ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1474, 
they  were  conjointly  declared  king  and  queen  of  Castile.  A 
party  however,  existed  in  favour  of  Joanna;  and  Alphonso  IV.| 
King  of  Portugal,  entering  Castile  with  an  army,  espoused  her 
publicly,  and  assumed  the  regal  titles.  His  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Toro,  in  1475,  was  fatal  to  his  pretensions ;  and,  by  a 
peace  concluded  in  1479,  the  right  of  Isabella  andberhusbuid 
was  fully  acknowledged.  In  that  year  the  crown  of  Arragtm 
fell  to  Ferdinand,  and  thenceforth  the  kingdom  of  Castile  and 
Arragon  were  inseparably  united,  comprising  the  whole  of 
Spain  not  possessed  by  the  Moors. 

Isabella  who  was  high  spirited  and  jealous  of  her  authority, 
governed  Castile  as  the  real  sovereign ;  and  her  husband  had 
the  policy  to  concur  with  apparent  untuiimity  in  her  measures. 
Religious  zeal  was  a  leading  feature  in  her  character,  to  which 
was  principally  owing  the  introduction  of  the  inquisition  into 
Spain,  and  the  war  undertaken  for  the  exptdsion  of  the  Moors. 
The  desire  of  propagating  the  christian  faith  in  parts  of  the 
world  where  it  was  yet  unknown,  was  hkewise  the  chief  motive 
of  the  encouragement  she  gave  to  the  projects  of  Columbus, 
which  was  eventuaHy  the  cause  of  such  magnificent  additions 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy.    In  all  these  Khemes,  she  entered 
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vith  ft  wumth  and  Bpurit  that  contrasted  widi  the  coldness  and 
caution  of  Ferdinand.  Her  merits  towards  the  church  vere 
levarded  by  the  title  of  the  Catholic,  conferred  by  Innoceot 
Vm.,  on  both  the  royal  partners  and  their  successors  io  the 
Spanish  crown.  Though  ber  reign  was  in  general  highly  pros- 
perous, yet  her  latter  years  were  darkened  by  domestic  dis- 
quiets. Her  only  son  don  John,  died  soon  after  his  marriage 
with  an  Austrian  princess.  Her  eldest  daughter  Joanna,  mar- 
ried to  the  archduke  Philip,  displayed  marks  of  a  weak  and 
disordered  mind,  and  was  treated  with  neglect  by  her  husband. 
Isabella  fell  into  a  dropsical  disorder,  which  carried  her  off*,  to 
the  great  regret  of  her  subjects,  in  November  1504,  the  fi%- 
ibnrth  year  of  her  age. 

FERDINAND  V.,  king  of  Arracon,  Castile,  and  Leon, 
nimamed  the  The  CaUiolic,  son  of  Jonn  II.,  king  of  Arragon, 
was  born  in  1452.  He  married  in  1469,  the  infanta  IsabeUa  of 
Castile,  sister  of  king  Henry  IV.,  at  whose  death  in  1474,  be 
was  proclaimed  king,  and  Isabella  queen  of  Castile  and  Leon. 
They  had  however  to  contend  against  the  claims  of  the  infanta 
Joanna,  the  reputed  daughter  of  Henry,  who  was  married  to 
Alphonso  IV.,  king  of  Portugal.  A  cinl  war  ensued,  in  which 
Ferdinand  completely  routed  the  Portuguese  at  Tora,  and  a 
peace  was  concluded,  by  which  him  and  his  queen  were  left  in 
quiet  possession  of  their  crown.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  happened  in  1479,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Arra^ 
gon,  and  thenceforth  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  those  of 
^stile  and  Leon,  which  together  comprehended  all  Spaing 
except  Granada,  which  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Moors, 
became  inseparably  united.     The  royal  pair  governed  in  great 

C>litical  union,  and  were  very  attentive  to  the  order  and  regu- 
tion  of  the  extensive  dommions  which  had  fallen  to  them. 
In  1481,  hostilities  began  with  the  Moors,  which  after  a  war  of 
ten  years,  ended  in  the  reduction  of  their  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  the  recovery  of  all  Spain  to  the  christian  dominion.  In 
this  war  the  queen  Isabella  engaged  with  all  the  ardour  of  reli- 
gions seal;  and  though  Ferdinand  concurred  in  her  plana 
with  perfect  harmony,  yet  be  aeems  to  have  acted  in  a  secon- 
dary capacity.  She  was  the  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Spain,  which  soon  followed  the  surrender  of  Granada. 
Isabella  had  the  chief  share  in  fitting  out  Columbus  for  that 
expedition  of  discovery,  which  bestowed  a  new  world  on  the 
crown  of  Spain,  the  cold  suspicious  character  of  Fer(Unand  was 
ill-disposea  to  the  encouragement  of  so  daring  an  adventure. 
In  149S,  Ferdinand  by  means  of  that  address  in  negociation  for 
which  he  was  so  famous,  obtained  the  cession  of  the  countries 
of  Roiunlloa  and  Cerdagne  from  Charles  VIII.,  of  France, 
who  was  impatient  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Naples.  This 
however,  did  not  prevent  Ferdinand  fnun  making  war  with  the 
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Fkvneb  aHet  ihey  had  entered  Italy  t  and  by  nwam  of  Oon- 
sales  ov  Gonsalro  de  Cordova,  called  the  great  captain,  whoa 
he  eent  into  Naplee,  be  recovered  that  kingdiHo  (nm  the 
French.  Meanwhile  he  was  attentive  to  strei^hen  himself  by 
foreign  alliancee;  end  in  1495,  a  double  marriage  took  place 
between  the  infant  don  John  and  the  archduchess  Margaret; 
die  archduke  Philip  and  the  infanta  Joanna.  The  infanta 
Catherine  was  aUo  married  to  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
VII.,  of  England.  The  king  of  Portugal  soon  after  married 
the  infanta  Isabella ;  but  the  satisfaction  arising  from  these 
alliances  was  damped  by  the  death  of  d(Hi  John,  Ferdinand's 
only  son,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  tbe  queen  of  Portugal. 
The  conquered  Moors  were  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  that 
toleration  in  reli^on  for  which  they  had  stipulated.     Their 

general  conversion  was  undertaken,  and,  partly  by  force,  partly 
y  persuasion,  in  appearance  effected ;  but  insurrections  soon 
ahowed  how  fkr  it  was  from  being  sincere ;  and  in  conclusion, 
Ferdinand  for  a  sum  of  money,  permitted  a  great  part  of  these 
wretched  people  to  retire  to  Barbary,  a  measure  which  was 
injurious  to  the  industry  and  population  of  the  country.  It  wag 
contrary  to  bis  inclination  that  in  1 50S,  the  archduke  Philip, 
with  his  wife,  at  the  desire  of  Isabella,  visited  Spain,  and  were 
sol»nnIy  acknowledged  by  tbe  states  of  Castile  as  successors  to 
the  crown.  Isabella's  health  now  becan  to  decline,  and  Fer^ 
dinand  anticipated  the  loss  of  his  authority  in  her  dominions 
after  her  death.  This  happened  in  1504;  and  though  by  her 
will  she  appointed  Ferdinand  regent  of  Castile  during  the 
minority  of  their  grandson,  Charles,  afterwards  emperor,  which 
disposttian  was  confirmed  by  the  states,  yet  insurrections  soon 
arose,  and  PhUip  took  measures  to  obUge  him  to  resign  in  his 
favour.  Ferdinand  through  resentment  demanded  in  marriage 
Joanna,  tbe  supposed  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Castile,  who 
had  formerly  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  Isabella ;  and  being 
refused,  he  married  Germaioe  de  Foix,  niece  of  Lewis  Xlf. 
The  Castilian  nobles  were  disgusted  at  these  proceedings  and 
declared  in  favour  of  PhUip  and  Joanna;  and  Ferdinand  at 
length  resigned  the  regency  and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of 
Arragon.  He  had  however  considerably  enlarged  Mb  dond- 
nions  by  the  acquisition  of  Naples ;  for  having  made  a  trea^ 
with  the  French  king,  by  which  he  agreed  to  divide  the  king- 
dom he  pretended  to  defend,  he  afterwards  employed  tbe  great 
captain  to  dispossess  the  French,  and  secure  the  whole  island 
to  himself.  Philip  did  not  long  enjoy  bis  power,  for  he  died 
in  1506,  and  his  wife  was  so  affected  by  her  loss,  as  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  government.  The  regency  was  therefore  again 
contested,  and  the  competitors  were  the  emperor  MaiiiniliBn 
and  Ferdinand.  The  latter  was  tben  absent  in  Naples,  where' 
the  great  power  and  amlntion  of  the  viceroy  OiHualvD  gave  him 
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ne«t  mil  ■■iiriii  Wben  he  had  Mttled  the  eoTemmatf  of 
uaA  coaatry,  h«  letanied  to  Spain,  vhere  ute  celebrated 
Ximenes,  archbiahop  of  Toledo,  had  been  preparing  mep'a 
mmda  in  bis  h.ioar.  He  was  reatoied  to  his  authority  in  Cas- 
tile, and  conducted  himself  with  bo  much  wisdom  and  prudence 
that  no  oppoaitioD  was  thenceforth  made  to  his  Bdministrodon, 
except  si^  as  proceeded  from  the  turbidence  of  some  of  the 
notMfitj,  which  he  soon  suppressed.  In  1508,  the  city  of  Oran 
in  Baibary,  with  its  district,  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile, through  the  patriotic  exertjonu  of  Ximenes.  Soon  aftcv 
Ferdinand  engaged  the  young  king  of  England,  Henry  VUL, 
in  a  league  against  France ;  persuaded  him  to  send  an  aimjr 
fw  the  recovery  of  Guienne ;  and  by  means  of  the  diveruon 
occasioiied  by  that  measure,  he  seized  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  expelled  its  lawful  sovereign,  John  d'  Albert,  and 
mitw^^  it  to  the  Spanish  dominions.  In  the  midst  of  his  sue* 
cess,  jealousy  of  his  grandson  Charles  preyed  upon  his  mind{ 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  that  prince  would  deprive 
him  of  the  regency  of  Castile,  and  the  aversion  he  therefore 
conceived  against  him,  made  turn  desirous  of  breaking  that  mast 
of  power  which  he  had  contributed  to  raise.  His  young  wife 
had  borne  him  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy.  ArdenUy  desirous 
of  another  heir,  he  used  means  to  give  temporary  vigour  to  hk 
enfeebled  constitntioa,  which  tended  farther  to  exhaust  it.  Ha 
feD  into  s  state  of  bodily  languor,  which  did  not  relax  his  atten- 
tion to  public  afiairs,  but  i^arpened  his  habitual  jealousy  of 
power.  "  Unwilling,"  says  Robertson,  "  even  at  the  approadi 
of  death,  to  admit  a  thought  of  relinquishing  any  port  of  his 
anthority,  he  removed  continually  from  place  to  place,  in  order 
to  fty  from  his  distemper,  or  to  forget  it.  Though  his  strength 
decmied  every  day,  none  of  his  attendants  durst  mention  Ut 
eoodilion,  nor  woidd  he  mention  it  himself;  nor  would  he 
admit  his  &ther  confessor,  who  thought  such  silence  eriminal, 
iitto  his  presence.  At  length  the  danger  became  too  imminent 
to  be  concealed.  He  received  the  intimation  with  fortitude,  and 
was  permaded'  by  his  counsellors  to  revoke  by  a  new  will  the 
hguatice  he  hod  done  to  Chailee,  in  bequeathing  the  regenini  of 
hu  kii^onis  to  his  younger  grandson  Ferdinand.  He  died 
ca  a  joumev  at  the  vulage  of  Hadrigalejo,  January  itS,  1516, 
aged  64.  He  left  bis  duigbter  Joanna,  heiress  of  all  his  do- 
vinifnis,  and  after  her,  his  grandstm  Charles.  No  prince  of 
his  time  acqiured  so  high  a  reputation  for  poli^  and  the  arts 
of  government  as  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  At  the  same  time, 
no  one  was  so  notorious  for  profound  dissimulation,  and  dis- 
lessrd  of  the  most  sacred  engagements.  An  Italian  prince 
said  of  hin,  "  Before  I  reckon  upon  his  promisea,  I  would 
have  him  swear  by  some  God  in  whom  he  believes."  Probably, 
btfwever  he  wM  not  a  disbeliever  in  his  rtli^;ioDi  but^  like  many 
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othen,  found  meatis  to  satisfy  himself  under  the  breach  of  Ha 
obligations.  He  made  bis  perfidy  a  matter  of  boast,  and  once> 
wben  his  ambassadors  told  nim  that  Lewis  XII.  complained  of 
being  twice  overreached  by  him, "  Twice,"  said  he, "  me  drunkr 
ard  ueS)  I  have  cheated  him  more  than  ten  times."  He  prac- 
tised, however,  many  better  arts  of  governing  than  these,  and 
displayed  towards  his  own  subjects  much  moderation  and 
equity,  with  the  wisdom  of  an  enlightened  prince.  He  was 
beloved  by  the  lower  classes,  whom  he  protected  irom  being 
oppressed  by  the  nobles  j  and  be,  with  Hem^  VII.,  of  England, 
set  the  first  examples  of  securing  the  public  tranquilliw,  by 
curbing  the  turbulence  and  brealung  the  power  of  the  feudal 
nobility.  In  temper,  he  was  cold,  reserved,  and  unfeeling;  not 
more  severe  than  occasions  demanded,  but  little  susceptible  of 
'  gratitude  or  attachment-  He  is  justiy  looked  upon  as  the 
fomider  of  the  Spanisb  greatness,  but  good  fortune  concurred 
with  policy  in  his  aggrandizement. 

HERNANDEZ  DE  CORDOVA  GONSALVO,  an 
eminent  Spanisb  commander,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the 
Great  Captun,  was  bom  in  1443.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter 
Hernandez  de  Cordova,  lord  cf  Aguilar,  and  of  Elvira  de 
Herrera.  He  signalized  himself  in  a  war  against  Portugal,  and 
under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  served  in  the  con- 
quest of  Granada.  Ferdinand  having  formed  a  design  of 
supplanting  Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  and  making  a  partition 
of  the  country  with  IJewis  XII.  of  France,  Gonsah'o  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  tiis  project  He  was  completely  siiccessfid. 
The  two  partitioning  powers  soon  quarrelled  with  each  other ; 
the  French  expelled  the  Spaniards,  and  Gonsalvo  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  lus  troops  to  Barletta,  destitute  of  money,  pro- 
visions, and  ammunition.  Having  received  a  supply  of  the  latter 
from  the  Venetians,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  French,  and 
on  May  14<,  1503,  entered  Naples  in  triumph.  Ferdinand 
doubtful  of  the'event,  had  negociated  a  treaty  with  Lewis  con- 
finning  their  former  partition ;  but  upon  the  intelli^noe  of  the 
great  success  of  Gonsalvo,  he  refused  to  ratify  it.  Lewis  made 
great  efforts  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  but  the  Spanish  general  at 
length,  obliged  the  French  entirely  to  evacuate  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  His  eminent  services  were  rewarded  with  the 
constableshipof  that  kingdom,  and  the  dukedoms  of  Terranova, 
St.  Angelo,  and  other  estates,  and  he  remained  there  in  high 
honour  and  authority.  But  Ferdinand,  whose  own  want  of 
faith,  led  him  to  suspect  treachery  in  others,  became  apprehen- 
uve  that  he  entertained  a  design  of  keeping  Naples  for  himself, 
and  he  sent  leters  of  recall  to  Gonsalvo,  which  the  general 
repeatedly  eluded  upon  different  pretexts.  The  king  at  leogth, 
determined  to  go  thither  in  person,  and  in  1506,  accompuiied 
by  his  queen  be  sailed  for  Italy  with  a  large  fleet,  and  was  met 
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tt  Gienos  by  GooBalvo.  TitKy  entered  NaideB  toaefher  in 
apparent  haniuHi;,  and  the  additional  dukodon  of  Seaaa  was 
conferred  on  tlie  great  captain.  In  tlie  following  year,  how- 
ever,  the  king  <m  leaving  Maples,  took  him  away  with  hitn. 
Hieyhad  anintoriewat  SavonairithLewisXII,,  who  showed 
his  esteem  for  CronsalTO,  by  decoratiog  him  with  a  gold  chain 
taken  irom  his  own  neck,  and  causing  him  to  sup  at  the  same 
table  with  himselil  The  republic  of  Venice  likewise  made 
several  rich  presents,  together  with  a  decree  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  by  which  the  great  council  constitntod  him  s  noble 
Venetian.  He  sent  the  presents  to  Ferdinand,  keeping  only 
the  decree,  for  the  purpose,  he  s^d,  "  of  showing  his  rival 
Alonzo  de  Silva  that  ne  was  as  good  s  gentleman  as  hitoBelf." 
On  arriving  in  Spun  he  was  commanded  to  retire  to  his  own 
estate  in  Granada,  where  he  died  in  15I5,atthe  age  of  seventy- 
two.  The  great  captun  was  a  firm  disciplinarian,  a  great 
master  of  the  art  of  war,  but  not  distihguisiied  for  generosity 
(^sentime&L 

PETER  NAVARRE,  an  ofBcer  of  eminence  partienlarly 
celebrated  for  his  dexterity  in  directing  and  springing  minea. 
He  was  bom  at  Biscay,  of  low  extraction.  He  was  first  a 
sailor,  but  afterwards  went  into  Italy,  where  he  became  foot- 
man to  the  cardinal  of  Arragon.  He  afterwards  enlisted  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Houstine  army ;  and  having  served  there  for  some 
time,  went  to  sea  again,  and  distinguished  himself  by  bis  cou- 
rage. Gen.  Gonsaivo  de  Cordone  employed  him  in  the  war 
against  Naples,  and  made  him  a  captain.  Having  contributed 
greatly  to  the  taking  of  that  city  by  springing  a  mine,  the  em- 
peror rewarded  him  with  the  emdom  of  Alveto,  in  that  king- 
dom, and  gave  him  the  title  of  count  of  Navarre.  Having  the 
command  of  a  naval  expedition  against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  he 
was  at  first  very  successtiil,  and  took  Ocan,  Tripoli,  and  some 
other  places ;  but  being  afterwords  ship-wrecked  on  the  island 
of  Gebea,  the  great  heats  and  the  Moorish  cavalry  destroyed 
a  part  of  his  army. .  He  was  equally  unfortunate  in  Italy ;  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  151S,  and  lan- 
guished in  France  for  two  years.  Finding  that  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  had  been  prejudiced  against  him,  would  do  notlung 
for  bis  ransom,  he  went  into  the  serrice  of  Francis  I.,  who  gave 
him  the  command  of  twenty  companies  of  infantry.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  severaJ  successful  expeditions,  until  15S18, 
when  having  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Gienoese,  he  was 
taken  by  the  imperialists.  They  conducted  him  to  Naples, 
where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  three  years  in  the  castle  of 
CEuf.  He  was  released  by  the  trea^  oi  Madrid,  and  fought 
at  the  siege  of  Naples  under  Lautrec  in  \5ft8 ;  but  being  again 
made  prisoner  at  tne  retreat  from  Aversa,  he  was  sent  a  second 
time  to  the  castle  of  CEuf.  Here  the  prince  of  Orange  having, 
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by  order  of  die  empcroF,  eaiued  aeretal  {mmmu  of  the  Aik 
seoine  foctioa  to  be  beheaded,  our  hero  would  ondoabtodfy 
uve  suffered  the  ume  &te,  if  die  governor,  &ditw  £ae  the 
nufortunes  c^  so  great  a  nun,  hod  not  saved  him.  lu  died  a 
natural  death ;  but  atMue  pretend  that  he  was  strangled  m  hia 
bed,  having  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

i^aal  Jove  and  PhiUp  Thonasini  have  written  his  life.  The 
loot  infoms  us,  that  he  was  of  a  tall  sixe,  bad  a  swarthy  counts 
nance,  black  eyes,  beaid,  and  hair. 

JOHN  GONSALVEZ  DE  OVIEDO.  bom  at  Madrid 
about  147S,  was  sent  hy  Ferdinand  V.  to  the  idand  of  Haiti, 
now  8t.  Domingo,  as  mtendant  and  inspector-general  of  (he 
trade  of  the  New  World,  and  on  his  return  to  Spain  published 
Summario  de  la  Historia  general  y  natural  de  las  lodiee 
Oficidentales. 

DIEGO  D'  ALMAGRO,  a  Spanish  commander,  of  mean 
descent,  who  accompanied  Pizarro  in  the  expedition  agunst  Pent 
in  1525.  He  is  accused  of  having  had  a  share  in  the  murder 
of  Atahnalpa  the  inca.  In  IdSS  he  took  Cuzco,the  capital  of 
Chih,  and  reserved  the  plunder  for  himself,  which  givug  o& 
fence  to  Pizarro's  brothen,  who  were  there,  he  mode  than  pri- 
aoners,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  For  some  time  Ahnagro'a  paHj 
experienced  great  success,  but  at  length  be  Was  taken  prisoaevi 
after  an  obstinate  battle.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  several 
moBths,  and  was  then  brought  to  his  ^al,  and  ctmdemoed  to  be 
strangled,  which  he  underwent  with  fortitude  in  1538,  aged7S. 

Almagro  was  a  more  amiable,  though  less  able  man  than 
bis  rival.  He  was  brave,  open  hearted,  liberal,  unsusiucioiu, 
and  well  formed  to  gain  the  attachment  of  nulitary  adventu- 
rers, by  whom  he  was  generally  beloved.  He  is  auo  said  to 
have  acquired  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  poor  Indiana^ 
who  looked  to  him  for  protection  against  the  stem  and  nn&d- 
ing  Pizarro.  His  son  Diego  endeavoured  to  revenge  his 
feUier's  death,  bat  &iled  in  the  attempt,  and  was  beheaded  by 
De  Castro  in  1543. 

FRANCIS  PIZARRO,  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  celebrated 
rather  for  his  abilities  than  for  his  virtues,  his  glory  bang  tar- 
nished by  tlie  cruelties  which  he  practised  towards  those  whma 
he  had  conquered.  He  was  the  iOegitimate  son  of  a  gentleman^ 
by  a  very  low  woman,  and  apparently  destined  by  his  uiujena- 
rous  parent  not  to  rise  above  the  condition  of  bis  mother,  bwng 


put  to  the  mean  employment  of  keeping  hogs.  The  genius  of 
young  Pizarro  disdaiped  this  low  occupation.  He  enJiated  aa 
a  soldier,  served  some  time  in  Italy,  and  then  embarked  for 


America,  which  offered  at  that  period  a  strong  allurement  to 
every  active  adventurer.  Distinguished  by  his  utter  disdain  of 
every  hardship  and  danger,  he  was  soon  regarded,  thou^  so 
illitdtate  tiiat  lie  waa  unable  to  read,  aa  a  nun  formed  for  con^ 
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■und ;  and  bMUff  settled  m  PBnaim,  wbef«  the  Bpaidsh  emi- 
pwnto  had  found  their  sanguine  expectstiona  -wiuMy  disap- 
pt^ted,  he  united  in  16S4,  mth  I>iep>  de  Almsgro,  another 
military  adventurer,  and  Hern^do  Luoque,  a  priest,  to  prose- 
cat*  ducoveiies  to  the  eastward  of  that  settlement.  This  at> 
tcinpt  had  frequently  been  made,  but  bad  failed  throngh  the 
ini^Hlity  of  the  pertons  concerned  in  it ;  it  had  now  fidlen  into 
fucb  haoda  as  were  calculated  to  make  it  succeasfid,  and  thdr 
confederacy  was  sanctioned  by  the  governor  of  Panama.  The 
miteipriae  waa  begun  in  a  very  humble  manner.  Pisarro  set 
sail  with  a  single  vessel,  and  from  nrnversal  ignorance  of  the 
climate,  at  the  very  worst  season  of  the  year,  in  November, 
vdm  ^e  peiiodical  winds  were  precisely  agahist  his  coarse. 
Ha  had  no  sncceas,  nor  was  his  edieague,  Afanagro,  who  follow- 
ed, more  fortunate.  After  undergoing  extreme  hardships,  and 
obtuning  only  a  ^impse  of  a  better  countrr,  the  utmost  they 
cotdd  do  was  to  establish  themseWes  in  an  is^id  near  the  coast. 
Nothing  oould  deter  Fizarro  from  his  enterprise ;  the  refusal  of 
further  sanotioi)  from  the  eovemor,  the  desertion  of  all  his  as- 
sociates, except  thirteen,  all  was  in  vain.  He  remained  with 
his  email  buid,*tiU,  in  s^te  of  all  obstacles,  they  obtiuned  ano- 
ther vessel,  with  stune  rdnforcements.  They  set  sa^  again  in 
lfiS6,  and  on  the  ^entietii  day  after  their  departure,  discover- 
ed the  fertile  coast  of  Peru.  Thev  were  too  weak  to  attempt 
ibe  invadoa  of  an  empire  so  populous,  and  Fizarro  contented 
t'im'ffH'  with  coirjring  back,  by  means  of  an  amicable  intercourse, 
■ndi  specimens  of  the  wealth  and  civilisation  of  the  country  as 
mwht  invite  others  to  accede  to  the  enterprise.  Unable  to 
bnng  the  governor  of  Panama  to  adopt  his  views,  he  retained 
to  Spain,  and  expluning  to  that  court  the  magnitude  of  die  ob- 
ject^ obtamed  every  grant  of  authority  he  could  wish,  but  no 
other  assstanee ;  and,  being  left  to  his  own  resourcei,  could 
have  eSected  nothing  had  he  not  been  assisted  with  money  by 
Cortez,  just  then  returned  from  Mexico.  It  was  Febnuuy, 
15Slf  before  he  and  bis  associates  were  again  able  to  sail  (rtm 
PanoniR,  on  their  great  undertaking ;  and  then  their  whole  ar- 
maaaent  OHisisted  of  diree  snull  vessels  and  180  soldiers,  thirty^ 
six  of  whom  were  horse-men.  After  subduing  the  island  of 
Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guayquil,  he  reached  Tumbez,  i^ere  he 
recced  a  reinforcement.  Further  to  the  south  he  esta- 
bfiafaed  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peru,  to  which  he  gave 
die  name  of  St.  MtchaeL  When  they  landed  in  Peru,  aa 
Aey  bad  the  imprudence  to  attack  the  natives,  instead  of  conci- 
halu^  them,  they  were  at  first  exposed  to  famine ;  and  several 
other  eahunities.  Pisarro,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enter  Peru  when  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  dirided  by  an 
obstinate  civil  war  between  Huascar  the  legitimate  monarch, 
and  Atabnalpa,  ctHnmonly  called  Atabalipa,  his  half-brotiierr 
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By  degrees  undentandinjf  die  state  of  the  country,  Fisttro 
engagea  to  be  the  ally  of  Atahualpa,  and  under  that  pretmce 
wu  pemiitted  to  penetrate  unmolested  to  Caxamaloo^  trelre 
days  jounteywithuUie  country.  He  waa  received  pacifically 
and  with  state,  as  the  ambassador  of  a  great  monarch  ;  but, 
perfidiously  taking  advantage  of  the  unsuspecting  good  faith 
of  Atahualpa,  he  made  a  sudden  attack,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
The  exaction  of  an  immense  ransom,  the  division  of  which 
served  to  invite  new  invaders ;  the  disgraceful  breach  of  fiuth 
by  which  the  king  was  kept  a  prisoner  after  his  ransom  was 
paid ;  and  the  detestable  murder  of  him,  a  short  time  after, 
onder  the  in&mous  mockery  of  a  trial ;  with  the  insults  super- 
added by  bigotry,  to  make  him  die  a  Christian,  without  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  futh  \  all  contribute  to  accumulate  dis- 
grace upon  the  head  of  the  treacherous  and  unfeeling  conque- 
ror, and  form  such  odious  additions  to  the  reproachnil  scenes 
acted  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  as  nothing  can  palliate  or 
obliterate.  Pizarro,  favoured  by  the  distracted  state  of  Peru, 
which  now  increased,  though  Huascar  had  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  his  brother,  and  reinforced  by  more  soldiers  from 
Spain,  proceeded  in  his  conquests,  and  on  Jan.  18,  1BS5,  laid 
the  foimdation  of  Lima,  called  by  him  and  his  country-men 
Cuidad  de  los  Reges.  In  1537  he  found  a  new  enemy  in  his 
original  associate  Almagro,  who  cUiming  Cuzco,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Peru,  as  belonging  to  his  jurisdiction,  got  possession 
of  it.  This,  and  other  advantases  gained  by  him,  at  once  dis- 
tressed and  roused  Pizarro.  They  came  to  an  engagement  in 
15SS,  in  which  Ahnagro  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  and, 
■Aer  an  interval  of  confinement,  was  tried  and  executed.  Thb 
was  the  last  of  the  successes  of  Pizarro ;  the  son  and  friends  of 
Ahnagro  conspired  against  him,  and  on  June  S6,  1541,  at  mid- 
day, a  time  in  those  hot  climates  devoted  to  repose,  Herrada, 
one  of  the  principal  Almagrian  officers,  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
determined  associates,  sained  out  armed  fi^m  Almagro's  nouse, 
and  proceeded  to  the  palace.  They  passed  unobserved  throngh 
the  outer  courts,  and  were  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
before  an  alarm  was  given.  Pizarro,  just  risen  from  the  taUe, 
was  in  a  large  hall  with  some  friends.  One  of  these,  who 
came  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the  tumtdt, 
was  Jud  dead,  while  others  escaped  through  the  windows. 
The  conspirators  rushed  mto  the  ncdl,  Pizarro,  with  his  half- 
brother  Alcantara,  and  two  faithfid  adherents,  defended  the 
entrance  with  great  r«8olution.  At  length  Alcantara  was  killed, 
the  others  were  mortally  wounded,  and  Pizarro  himself,  unable 
through  fatigue  any  longer  to  parry  their  weapons,  received  a 
thrust  full  in  the  throat,  fell  and  expired.  He  had  passed  hia 
63rd  year,  but  was  still  healthy  and  robuFtt,  and  manifested  no 
decay  of  that  vigour  and  industry  which  enabled  him  to 
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adueve  «ich  ui  important  eirterpnige.  Ifi>  meamxj  lires  as  ■ 
■igBsl  contributor  to  bw  coimtiy'B  affgnmduement,  but  bUck- 
ened  with  the  stam  of  atrocious  cmelt)'  and  perfidy. 

CAPILLANA,  a  Pemnan  princess,  who  having  become  a 
widow  very  jcnuig,  retired  from  oonrt  to  a  house  she  bad  in  Uie 
comtry;  scarcely  was  she  established  there,  when  Piiarro  ap- 
peared apoa  the  coast.  Having  sent  his  people  to  rec(Hmoitre 
the  country,  they  penetrated  to  the  retreat  of  Capillana,  who 
gave  them  all  the  succours  they  wanted ;  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  see  their  general.  Pizarro  came,  and  an  attachment 
soon  took  place  between  them.  He  knew  all  the  advantages  of 
such  a  conquest;  and  profiting  by  his  ascendancy  over  tiie 
heart  of  Capillana,  persuaded  her  to  embrace  the  Christian 
&itb ;  but  the  young  princess  was  not  easily  convinced,  and  he 
left  off  the  attempt,  yet  afterwards  applying  herself  to  study 
the  Speniah  language,  she  became  a  convert.  On  the  death  of 
Pizarro,  she  retired  again  to  her  retreat,  and  sought  consolatiMi 
in  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired.  In  the  library  of  the 
dommicana  of  Pern,  a  manuscript  of  her  composition  is  pre- 
served, in  which  is  painted,  by  her  hand,  ancient  Peruvian 
momunents,  each  accompanied  with  a  short  historical  explana- 
tion in  the  Castilian  language.  There  is  also  a  representation 
of  many  of  their  plante,  with  curious  dissertations  on  their 
merits  and  properties. 

DON  JUAN  DE  PADILLA,  the  leader  of  a  nopnlar  in- 
snrrection  in  Castile  against  the  ministers  of  Charles  V.,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  commendator  of  Casdle.  When  the  cortes, 
or  parliament  of  Spain,  assembled  in  Gallicia,  and  had  voted 
the  emperor  a  free  gift,  without  obtaining  the  redress  of  grie- 
vaacea  under  which  the  nation  laboured,  the  citizens  took  up 
anns,  gained  possession  of  Castile,  established  a  popular  form 
of  government,  and  chose  Padilla  as  their  leader.  He  was 
weU  qualified  for  the  dnties  imposed  upon  him,  and  his  seal 
was  animated  by  that  of  his  wife,  Maria  de  Facheco,  a  lady  of 
noble  birdi,  great  abilities,  and  unbounded  amlritton.  The  re- 
sent, cardkud  Adrian,  havin'g  soit  a  body  of  troops  under 
Ronquilo  for  the  reduction  of  the  revolted  citizens,  Padilla 
came  to  their  assistance  with  a  considerable  reinforcement,  and 
gave  Ronquilo  a  defeat.  He  then,  in  concurrence  with  tbe 
other  leaders,  appointed  a  general  convention  of  the  malcontents, 
to  be  held  at  Avila.  In  this  assembly,  deputies  appeared  from 
all  tbe  cities  entitled  to  representation  in  the  cortes,  and  forined 
a  solemn  league  of  mutual  defence  under  the  title  of  the  junta. 
They  placed  the  queen  dowager  Joanna,  who  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  mental  debihty,  at  the  head  of  the  government,  renounc- 
ed die  authority  of  the  regent,  and  carried  on  all  their  operar 
tions  in  ber  name.  Padilla  next  proceeded  to  Valladotid,  where 
he  reduced  Adrian  to  the  condition  of  a  private  peraonj  and 
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■eifled  upon  dteardiives  and  tMfa  of  the  kingdom.  ThejiuiU 
then  drew  up  a  lemoiistrance,  contusing  a  itatement  of  ghew- 
ances,  irith  demands  for  redress,  which  atruck  no  less  at  die 
pri^egee  of  the  nobOity  than  at  the  prerogatives  of  die  tromu ; 
and  therein  ^oduced  an  tution  of  the  nobMswith  the  iwyaHati 
The  junta;  at  first,  jealous  of  thepopularity  of  Padilla,  aabati- 
tuted  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  a  noble- 
man hiak  in  rank,  but  wholly  unequal  to  the  trust  committed  to 
him.'  Through  his  unskilfulnesB  ^e  person  of  the  queai  was 
recovered  by  the  royalists,  together  with  the  seals  and  public 
archives,  and  severu  of  the  members  of  the  junta  wtate  made 
priaoners.  Padilla  was  now  raised  to  the  chief  command,  and 
was  for  a  dme  successful  in  various  small  encounters,  but  at  length 
the  royal  army  advanced  upon  him,  in  April  15&1,  and  put  nis 
boons  to  flight  almost  without  resistance.  Padilla  attmpted,  but 
in  vam,  to  rally  them,  and  resolved  not  to  survive  the  ruin  of  his 
party.  He  rushed  among  the  thickest  of  the  foe,  was  wmmd- 
edandmadeprisonerrtogetherwithaUhiaprincipalofficers.  On 
the  next  day,  without  the'form  of  trial,  he  was  led  to  execu- 
tion. He  viewed  the  instruments  of  daa&  without  terror  or 
dismay,  and  hanng  written  manly  and  d^ant  letters  to  his 
wife,  and  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  he  quietly  snbnntted  to  hia 
late.  When  the  sentence  imA  read  proclaming  them  as  trattors, 
one  of  his  fellow-sufferers  (betrayed  emotions  of  indignation. 
Padilla  restruned  him,  obs^^g,  "  that  yesterday  was  nte  time 
to  have  acted  with  die  smrit  of  gendemen ;  to  day  that  of  dy- 
fiur  with  the  meekness  of  Christians." 

DONNA  MARIA  PACHECO,  wife  of  PadilU,  a  young 
nobleman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  in  CaglSe, 
during  the  minority  to  Charles  V.,  which  was  called  the  HxAy 
Junta,  raised  to  recover  diose  lavs  and  liberties,  the  Castibana 
had  always  prised  so  highly.  On  the  ill  conduct  of  one  of 
their  generals,  they  were  much  discomfited,  and  in  great  dis- 
tress tor  money.  Donna  filaria,  a  wconan  of  noble  lurth,  great 
abilities,  and  unbounded  ambition,  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  age,  proposed  to  seize  all  the  rich  and  magmflewit 
ornaments  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  j  but  leat  that  action 
should  offend  the  people,  by  an  appearance  of  impiety,  she 
and  her  retinue  went  to  the  church  in  a  solemn  mourning 
procession,  and  implored  pardon  of  the  s^nts,  whose  shrines 
she  was  about  to  violate.  By  this  artifice,  she  procured  m 
conaiderahle  sum  of  money  for  the  Junta,  without  paining  the 
minds  of  the  pions.  Their  general,  the  young  and  gmerous 
PadilU  was  however  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  death, 
whidi  he  bore  with  Christian  magnammi^.  He  wrote  an*a^ 
feetionate  letter  to  bis  wife,  in  which  he  tells  her  the  bitterest 
pang  of  death  is  the  grief  she  will  suffer  on  the  oocaatm;  yet 
be  exhorts  her  to  consider  it  as  his  deltrerancB.    Hw  blow 
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«M  &tal  to  lite  OMtfedemey.  The  dty  of  Toledo  alooe,  ani- 
BMted  bj  Domifi  Mana,  who  eon^bt  to  rereoge  her  haebuid's 
death,  yet  heU  out.  Respect,  ■dmir^oHf  and  sympathy, 
Meared  to  her  tbat  aseendancy  over  the  people,  which  be  had 
psM cMfd }  and  the  prudence  and  vigour  wUi  which  she  acted 
Hiatified  this  ctrnfidence.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in 
Navane,  ftnooura^Bg  him  to  invade  Castile;  she  endeavoured 
fay  her  letters  and  enussariefl,  to  revive  the  hopes  and  spirits  of 
tmet  Ca^lian  cities  j  raised  Boldiers,  and  oy  keeping  the 
death  t^  thdr  bdoved  gmeral  ireeh  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
bgr  pvocessaons,||&c.,  she  prevented  iear  or  despondency  &om 
acting  on  their  minds.  Her  enemies  in  vain  tried  to  undermine 
face  popularity ;  and  when  the  city  was  invested,  she  defended 
it  with  riigour,  her  troope  frequently  repulsed  the  royalists, 
and  no  progress  was  made  in  reducing  the  place,  till  the  clergy, 
whose  prc^arty  she  had  been  forced  to  invade,  ceaaed  to  aop- 
pwt  her.  They  soon  openly  deserted  herj  and  persuaded 
the  credulous  multitude,  impatient  of  a  long  blockade,  that 
■he  bad  acquired  such  influence  over  them  by  enchantment, 
and  that  she  was  assisted  by  a  familiar  demon,  in  the  form  of  a 
neno  nudd.  Incensed  by  these  Buggestions,  they  themselves 
tow  up  arms  aghast  her,  drove  her  out  of  die  dty,  and  sur- 
rendered it  to  Sie  royalists.  She  thed  retired  to  the  citadel, 
which  she  defended  widi  amuing  fortitude  four  months 
knger ;  and,  when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  made  her 
escape  in  disguise,  and  fled  into  Portugal,  where  she  had 
many  relations. 

PHILIP  I.,  king  ef  Spain,  and  archduke  of  Austria,  son  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  was  bom  in  1478.  A  marriage 
between  him  and  the  Infanta  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinuxl 
and  Isabella  of  Castile,  took  place  in  1406.  The  deatii  of  her 
oidy  brother,  Don  Juan,  left  Joanna  the  sole  heiress  of  their 
vast  dominions ;  and  in  150S  the  archduke  and  his  spouse, 


the  lawful  succeesors  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  In  pass- 
ing through  France,  PhiUp  had  done  homage  to  the  ting, 
Lewis  XIL,  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  which  he  inherited  in 
right  of  his  mother  Mary,  daoghter  of  Charles  the  Bdd,  duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  temper  of  Philip  however,  which  was 
easy,  mj,  and  afiable,  was  ill  suited  to  the  solemn  etateliness 
of  die  Spaiush  court,  and  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  hia 
wife,  who  doated  on  him  with  idiot  fondness,  he  hastily  retomed 
to  the  Low  Countries.  In  passing  through  France  he  signed  » 
treaty  with  Lewis,  by  whiui  he  hoped  all  differences  betweeB 
die  erovru  mi^t  be  adjusted;  but  his  fiUhei-in-Iaw,  Ferd^ 
Band*  finding  hu  afiairs  pTOsperous  in  Italy,  paid  no  regard  to 
it.  IsabcUa  died  in  ISM,  and  left  the  r^ency  of  Castile  to 
Fcrdiimd,  till  her  grandson  Charka  should  arrive  of  Bfe.  He 
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obtained,  though  not  mthout  difficnky,  die  oonenC  of  Ae 
oortes  to  the  masumption  of  tb«t  office,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  Philip  took  meuures  to  secure  it  to  himself.  By  the 
desertion  ot  the  CsstiUui  nobles,  who  wne  not  satisfied  widi 
his  government,  FercUiuind  at  length  reogned  the  reg^x^, 
and  retired  to  Arragon ;  and  Philip  again  visiting  Spalo,  wkh 
Joanna,  waa  put  in  possession  of  the  royal  .autbority.  As 
Joanna  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  derangement,  vhich  entirely 
unfitted  her  for  govenunent,  it  was  Phiup's  aim  to  be  declared 
sole  sovereign  tiu  the  majority  of  his  son ;  but  the  Calitiliaiiar 
partially  attached  to  their  native  prince,  would  not  abandon 
her,  and  Phihp  and  Joanna,  in  1506,  were  declared  joint  king 
and  queen  of  Castile.  Philip's  dislike  of  the  Inquimtioii,  aiKl 
the-  preference  be  gave  to  his  Flemish  favourites,  began  to 
produce  alarming  di»eontentB,  wben  his  death,  in  consequence 
of  a  fever,  Jiniahed  a  reign  of  leas  than  three  months,  in  lua 
^th  year.  His  chief  historical  distinction,  is  that  of  htSag 
&tber  to  Charles  V. 

JOHN  v.,  count  of  Armagnac,  was  son  of  John  IV.  of 
Navarre.  He  disgraced  himself  by  an  incestuous  commeroe 
with  his  sister  Isabella,  and  finally  was  banished  from  his  domi- 
luous  by  the  French  king.  He  was  slun  in  his  pakce  at 
Iiecture  in  a  siege,  1473. 

ATABALIPA  or  ATAHUALPA,  the  last  of  du  mcaa. 
On  the  death  of  his  &tber  he  succeeded  to  the  throoe  c^ 
Quito,  while  his  brother  Huascar  obtuned  the  kingd<mi  of 
Peru.  Not  long  after  a  disagreement  took  place,  and  hos- 
tilities commenced  between  them,  in  which  Huascar  was  de- 
feated. The  Spaniards  taking  advantage  of  these  disturb- 
ances, with  Pizatro  as  their  leader,  invaded  Peru,  where  tbey 
were  entertained  with  no  httle  hospitality  by  the  king  and  the 
peo{^,  but  instead  of  making  any  return  for  his  kindness,  they, 
with  their  usual  treachery,  held  him  in  captivity.  The  incB, 
as  a  ransom,  offered  to  eive  the  Spaniards  a  room  full  of  gold, 
and  when  they  had  got  the  treasure  in  their  possession,  they, 
with  the  utmost  baseness,  burnt  the  unhappy  monarch  at  die 
stake  m  1533. 

FERDINAND  CORTES,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  was 
bom  in  1485,  at  Medellino,  a  town  of  Estremadura.  His 
father,  Martin  Cortes,  was  a  gentleman  of  family,  but  of  small 
fortune.  Ferdinand  was  destined  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  was  seiit  to  study  at  the  university  of  Salamanca ;  but  his 
deposition  was  little  suited  to  an  academic  and  literary  life. 
He  quitted  the  university,  and  employed  himself  soWy  in. 
active  sports,  and  martial  exercises ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
BO  dissipated  and  imnmnageable,  that  his  father  was  glad  to 
comply  with  his  desire  of  entering  into  the  military  professicm. 
IGs  first  intention  was  to  serve  in  Italy,  under  Gonsslvo,  the 
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mat  csptatn;  but  ma  in^poaidon  heviiw  prevented  him 
kan  embarking  with  a  reinforcement  sent  to  Naples,  he  turned 
hiB  tbonglits  to  the  new  varld.  Ovando,  governor  of  Hia^ 
iwinola,  was  his  kinsman,  and  the  young  Cortes  intended  to 
nave  accompanied  him  to  his  government  in  1 502,  but  was  de- 
tuned b;  an  accident  which  shows  the  character  he  then 
sHpported.  As  he  was  attempting  one  nu[ht  to  cHmb  up  to 
the  bed-chamber  window  of  a  kdy  with  whom  he  had  an  in- 
trigue, an  old  wall  which  he  had  scaled  gave  way,  uid  be  was 
severely  bruised  by  the  fall.  In  IdO^,  he  landed  at  St.  Oo- 
anngo,  and  was  favourably  received  by  Ovando,  who  employed 
him  in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  posts.  His  enter- 
tnising  spirit,  however,  induced  him,  in  1511,  to  accompany 
Diego  Velasqnez  in  bis  expedition  to  Cuba.  Under  that 
leader  he  displayed  so  much  courage,  prudence,  and  nnlitarr 
skill,  that  he  obtuned  a  general  reputation  among  the  Spamsa 
adventorers,  and  was  rewarded  by  Velasquez  with  a  large 
grant  of  land.  He  married  Frances  Suarez  Pacheco,  and  waa 
made  alcade  of  the  town  of  San  Jago.  ^Vhen  it  was  dete^ 
mined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  newly-discovered  country 
of  Mexico,  Cortes  was  tne  person  fixed  upon  to  conduct  the 
entttprise.  He  entered  into  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  staked  all  his  private  fortune  upon  its  success.  He 
left  St.  Jago  in  November,  1518,  and  proceeded  first  to  Tii- 
nadad  and  then  to  the  Havannah,  in  order  to  raise  more  levies^ 
and  complete  the  equtpment  of  bis  fleet.  In  the  mean  time, 
that  demon  of  jealousy,  which  seems,  like  an  avenging  spirit,  to 
have  pursued  the  Spaniards  through  all  their  new  acquisitions, 
took  possession  of  the  breast  of  Velasquez,  and  induced  him  to 
make  attempts  to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  command.  But  this 
leader,  forewarned,  defeated  his  schemes;  and  by  theinfiuence 
he  had  acquired  over  his  followers,  together  with  their  thirst  for 
phmder,  efiectually  engaged  them  to  aupport  his  authori^.  On 
Feb.  10, 1519,  he  set  sailfor  the  Havaiuuh,  and  landed  on  the 
island  of  Cozumel  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  Here  he  mustered 
his  army,  which  amounted  to  508  soldiers,  16  horsemen,  and  109 . 
mechanics,  pilots  and  mariners.  Having  encouraged  bis  men 
by  a  proper  speech,  and  released,  by  means  of  some  Indian 
ambassadors,  a  Spaniard  named  Jerom  d'  Aguilar,  who  had 
been  detained  a  prisoner  for  eight  years,  he  proceeded  to  the 
river  Tabasco,  where  he  hoped  to  be  received  in  a  iriendly 
manner,  but,  instead  of  this,  ne  was  violently  attacked :  how- 
ever, the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms  soon  decided  the 
victory,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obUged  to  acknowledge  the 
kii^  of  Caetik  .as  their  sovereign.  The  Spaniards  then  con- 
tinaed  tbw  course  westward,  to  the  harbour  of  St,  Juan  de 
UBoa;  where  they  were  met  by  two  Mexican  canoes,  who 
carried  two  amfaMMadors  &om  tne  emperor  of  that  countiyt 
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And  showed  die  gteatnt  ngm  of  pesn  and  unity,  l^oir 
kmguage  vaa  unknown  to  Agn^u ;  ont  a  frntis  pruoner  OB- 
dmtood  it,  and  tranilated  it  ttito  the  Yueatan  tongut^  after 
vhidi  Aguilar  interpreted  it  in  Spaindi.  This  dan  waa 
aAermmlH  luoaed  Dtmna  Marina,  and  pcorad  ns^  uaefiil  m 
Aefr  eeBfCT«ices  with  the  natirei.  B;  tneani  of  Iub  two  Inter- 
{ireten,  Cortes  teemed  that  the  two  anbaaMidcws  were  depu- 
ties from  rapatoe  and  Totfile;  the  one  soremor  of  tlw 
provinces  under  the  emperor,  and  the  other  toe  (xmmandicr  of 
all  his  forces  in  that  province;  the  object  of  their  cmbaasy  waa 
to  inquire  what  hia  intentions  were  in  visiting  their  coast,  and  to 
ofier  him  what  aaaiataoce  he  might  need  to  continue  bis  vOTage. 
CcWtes,  in  his  turn,  also  profrased  great  fiimdsbip ;  and  twd 
Ae  ambassadors,  tbtA  lie  came  to  propose  natters  of  the 
iitnoet  consequence  to  the  weliare  of  die  prmoe  and  liis  king- 
dom; which  he  would  more  fully  unfold  in  person  to  tm 
governor  and  the  general.  Next  morning  be  landed  Ua 
troops,  horses,  and  artillery,  began  to  erect  huts,  and  to  fortify 
hb  camp.  The  next  day  the  ambassadors  had  a  formal  an- 
Aenoe ;  at  which  Ccrtes  acquainted  them,  that  be  cune  from 
Don  Carioe  Of  Auslria,  king  of  Castile,  the  greatest  monarch 
tfF  the  east,  and  was  intrusted  with  propositions  of  such  mtnteot, 
that  he  would  Impart  them  to  nwie  but  the  enpcror  himaelf, 
and  therefore  required  to  be  conducted  immediatdy  to  the 
cajNtal.  The  ambasaadorfl  did  all  in  theb  power  to  dissuade 
Cortes  from  his  design,  endeavouring  to  conciliate  his  good 
will  by  die  presents  sent  him  by  Monteauma,  These  were  in- 
troduced with  great  parade,  and  coUBSted  of  fine  oottm  clodi, 
tt  phmies  of  vurions  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver  to  a  connderable  value ;  the  workmanship  m  which. 
Was  as  curious  as  the  materiala  were  rich.  But  Cortes  still 
Insisted  on  a  personal  interview  with  their  sovereign.  During 
this  eonver8ati<Hi,  some  punters  in  the  rethme  of  the  Meucan 
chiefs  had  been  delineating  upon  white  cotton  cloths,  flgurea 
of  the  ships,  horses,  artallery,  soldiers,  and  whatever  elw  at- 
tracted  their  eyes  as  singular^  When  Cortes  observed  tins, 
tnd  was  infoimied  that  these  pictures  were  to  be  sent  to  Monte' 
auma,  he  resolved  to  render  the  representation  still  more 
Striking,  The  trumpets,  by  his  orders,  sounded  an  alarm,  the 
troops  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  displayed  Uiehr  agiliQr  and 
strength;  while  the  artiUeiT  was  pointed  against  mt  n^sl>'' 
bonrii^  trees,  among  which  it  made  dreadml  havoc  The 
Indians  (br  some  time  looked  on  each  otiier  witii  astonidunent ; 
but  at  the  ezplonoB  of  the  cannon,  some  fled,  others  fell  to  the 
ffround,  and  all  were  so  confounded,  that  Cortea  found  it  dif- 
ieolt  to  compose  their  mhids.  When  die  punters  had  ex«ted 
their  utmost  efforts  in  representaig  all  thMe  wonderfid  tbnigs^ 
|DCS8en{[er8  were  despatched  to  iMtsinia  with  the  paotUTM^  and 
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aAiII  aoooum  ^  e*«)r  ddngduttudpMSfcd  rfneetfae  wrrinl 
of  tbe  Spaniard*,  together  wEdi  some  Ear<nKen  curiooties  to 
MontetoBM.  Though  the  eitv  in  which  Montezuma  rerided 
«»B  Aon  ISO  milea  from  St.  Joan  de  UUna,  Corte»'8  preeenta 
were  eanied  thidier,  and  an  aonrer  returned  to  hie  demand^ 
In  a  few  da^.  Aa  ^e  answer  was  unftvwable,  Montenima 
oideaTOured  to  tnolHfy  the  Spanish  general  bj  the  richness  of 
his  presents.  These  consisted  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
eoontrf ;  cotton  stuffs  so  fine,  and  of  such  deKcate  texture,  as 
to  resemble  sQk ;  jnctures  of  animals,  trees,  and  other  natural 
objects,  formed  with  feathers  of  different  colours,  disposed  and 
imngled  wtdi  such  skill  and  elegance,  as  to  rival  the  works  of 
the  penal,  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation.  But  what  chiefly 
attracted  their  attention,  were  two  large  plates  of  a  circular 
fcnn;  one  of  massive  gold  representing  tbe  sun,  the  other  of 
diver,  representing  the  moon,  lltese  were  accompanied  widi 
braceiets,  collars,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold ;  boxes  lUIed 
ivtth  pearis ;  predous  stones,  and  gr^na  of  gold  unwrongh^  is 
diey  bad  been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers.  Cortes  received 
all  wlA  an  appearance  of  the  most  profound  respect  for  Moot&< 
Kama ;  but  when  the  Mexicans  told  him  that  tbeir  master, 
though  he  desired  him  to  accept  of  what  he  had  sent  as  a 
token  of  his  regard  for  the  prince  whom  he  represented,  woold 
not  give  his  consent  that  foreign  troops  should  approach 
inarer  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  continue  longer  !n  his 
domiltions,  Cortes  declared,  in  a  manner  more  reaomte  than 
fiMlnerly,  that  he  could  not,  without  dishonour,  return  to  hhi 
own  sovereign,  until  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
mince  whom  he  was  appointed  to  visit  in  his  name.  The 
Mexicans  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  man  who  dared  to 
Oppose  the  will  of  their  emperor ;  but  they  pteivwUed  upon 
Colrtefl  to  promise  that  he  would  not  move  m>m  his  camp  untjl 
tbe  return  of  a  messenger,  whom  they  sent  to  Montemmu  tat 
ftndier  inatouctions.  hi  a  short  time  Tuetile  arrived  wHh 
another  present  from  Monteruma,  and  his  ultimate  orders  to 
depart  bistantly  out  of  his  dominions.  When  Cortes,  instead 
of  ctnitphing  with  his  demands,  renewed  his  request  of  au- 
dience, the  Mexicans  immediately  left  the  camp  with  strong 
■Uuks  of  surprise  and  resentment.  Next  morning  none  of  the 
Bativefl  appeared,  and  all  friendly  correspondence  seemed  to  be 
at  an  end.  To  give  a  beginning  to  a  colony,  Cortes  assembled 
the  principal  persons  in  his  army,  and  by  their  suffifages  elected 
a  councfl  and  magistrates,  in  whom  the  government  was  to  be 
vested.  The  persons  chosen  were  aU  firmly  attached  to 
Cortea  t  *^  *he  new  settlement  had  the  name  of  Villa  Rica 
4e  la  Vera  Cmz.  Before  this  court  of  his  own  making,  Cortes 
M^atA  his  anthori^,  and  was  immediately  re-elected  chief 
httM0  of  die  cdeny,  and  captun-genenl  of  hja-anqr,  «i^  ai| 
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Am^  comraiadoit  in  tha  king's  nune,  to  ooitliQue  in  fi»(9e  till 
the  royal  ^aaure  ^'ould  be  fiutlier  known.  Tbe  aoldien 
eagerly  ratified  their  choice  by  \o*d  acclamations.  Cortes, 
faavnig  thuB  streagthoned  binuof,  revolved  to  advanoe  into  the 
couotry;  and  to  this  be  was  eneouraffed  1^  the  cacique  of 
ZempoaUai  a  conaidersUe  town  at  no  great  distance.  Tbi* 
prince  was  subject  to  Montezuma,  but  so  exceedingly  impatient 
of  the  yoke,  duit  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him 
than  a  chance  of  being  delivered  from  it.  For  thia  reaaon  he 
fent  ambassadors  to  Cortes  with  offers  of  friendship,  which  were 
gladly  accepted ;  and  Cortes  soon  visited  Zempoalla,  whwe  he 
was  received  in  the  most  firiendly  manner  imaginable.  Tbe 
cacique  informed  him  of  many  particulars  relating  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Montezuma.  He  told  him  that  he  was  a  tyrant, 
haughty,  cruel,  and  suspicious  ;  who  treated  bis  own  subjecta 
with  arrogance,  and  ruined  the  conquered  provinces  by  hia 
extortitHM.  Cortes  insinuated,  that  one  ffreat  object  of  the 
Spamards,  in  visiting  a  country  so  remote  irom  their  owi^  was 
to  redress  grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  Oppressed.  He  thai 
continued  his  march  to  Quiabislan,  the  territory  of  another 
CAidqae,  where,  by  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  a  Spanish  colony 
was  soon  formed.  During  Cortee's  residence  in  these  parts, 
he  so  fer  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  these  caciques,  that  they 
ventured  to  insult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the  very  name  of 
which  they  had  formerly  trembled.  Tbey  also  acknowledged 
themselves  vassals  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Tbeir  example  waa 
followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who  Inhabit  the 
nunintainous  narts  of  the  country,  and  offered  to  accompany 
Cortes  with  all  their  forces  in  his  march  towards  Mexico.  But 
a  spirit  of  disaffection  which  had  appealed  at  diff«-ent  times 
among  bis  troops,  gave  him  great  uneasiness.  The  only 
metboid  he  could  think  of  to  prevent  conspirades,  was  to  de- 
stroy his  fleet,  and  thus  deprive  his  soldiers  of  every  resource 
except  that  of  conquest  i  and  with  this  proposal  he  persuaded 
hie  men  to  comply.  With  universal  consent,  therefore,  the 
ships  were  drawn  ashore ;  and,  after  being  stripped  of  their 
saiu,  rigging,  iron-work,  and  whatever  else  might  be  of  use, 
they  were  broke  in  pieces.  Cortes  having  thus  rendered  it 
necessary  for  his  troops 'to  follow -wherever  he  chose  to  lead, 
began  his  march  to  Zempoalla,  with  500  infantry,  IS  horses, 
and  six  field-pieces  ;  the  rest  of  his  troops,  consisting  chie^ 
of  such  as  from  age  or  infirmity,  were  less  fit  for  active  ser- 
vice, he  left  as  a  garrison  at  Villa  Rica,  under  Escalante,  an 
officer  of  merit.  The  cacique  of  Zempoalla  supplied  him  with 
provisions  and  400  troops;  and  with  SOO  ot  ^ose  Indians 
called  Tamames,  whose  office  was  to  carry  burdens  and  perform 
all  manner  of  servile  labour.  Nothing  memorable  happened 
tiU  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  the  comnes  of  the  repuuic  of 
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Tlaacala.  Tbe  khabitttitfl  were  warHlcti,  fierce,  aad  revenge- 
Ivit  and  bad  made  considerable  progress  in  sgriculture  and 
Mme  other  arts.  They  were  implacable  enemies  to  Monte- 
moa ;  and  therefore  dortea  hoped  that  it  would  be  ea^  to 
pfocore  their  friendship.  With  this  view,  four  ZempoaiUiw 
of  hi^  rank,  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  TlascsU,  dressed 
wiibt  aH  the  badges  of  that  office  usual  among  the  Indians. 
The  senate  were  divided  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
jwoposals  of  Cortes ;  but  at  last  Magiscatzin,  one  of  the  oMest 
BOiatora,  mentioned  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
lerelations  of  their  priests  ;  that  a  race  of  invincible  men,  of 
(Uvine  origin,  who  had  power  over  the  elements,  shontd  come 
fnun  the  east  to  subdue  their  country.  He  compared  the  re- 
semblance which  the  strangers  bore,  to  the  persons  figured  in 
the  tradition ;  their  dominion  over  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  and 
water ;  he  then  declared  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  rashness 
to  oppose  a  force  apparently  assisted  by  heaven,  and  men  who 
had  already  proved,  to  the  sad  experience  of  those  who  bad 
opposed  them,  that  they  were  invincible.  This  orator  waa 
opposed  by  Xicotencal,  who  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
Spaniards  were,  at  best,  but  powerful  magicians ;  that  they  had 
rendered  themselves  noxious  to  the  gods,  by  pulling  down 
their  images  and  altars,  and  of  consequence  that  they  might 
be  easi)y*overcome,  as  the  gods  would  resent  such  an  outrage. 
He  therefore  advised  the  crushing  of  these  invaders  at  one 
blow.  His  advice  prev^ted,  and  the  ambsssadors  were  de- 
tuned ;  which  giving  Cortes  the  alarm,  he  drew  nearer  Tlas- 
cala.  He  had  not  advanced  far  beyond  this  pass,  however, 
before  a  par^  of  Tlascalans,  with  plumes,  were  discovered, 
wbidi  denoted  that  an  army  was  in  tbe  field.  These  he  drove 
before  him  by  a  detachment  of  six  horse,  obliged  them  to  join 
mother  party,  and  then  reinforcing  the  advanced  detachment, 
charged  the  enemy  with  such  vigour,  that  they  began  to  retire  t 
5000  Tlascalans,  whom  Xicotencal  had  placed  in  ambush,  then 
mahed  out,  jiut  as  the  infantry  came  up  to  assist  their  slender 
body  of  cavalry ;  but  they  were  so  much  disconcerted  by  the 
first  discharge  of  the  fire-arms,  that  they  retreated  in  confusion, 
die  Spaniards  pursuing  them  with  great  slaughter.  Cortes, 
however,  supposing  that  this  could  not  be  the  whole  force, 
advanced  mth  tbe  utmost  caution,  in  order  of  battle,  to  an  emi- 
nence, whence  he  had  B  view  of  the  mainbody  of  the  Tlascalan 
army  commanded  by  Xicotencal,  consisting  of  40,000  men. 
By  these  the  small  army  of  Cortes  was  entirely  surrounded; 
bnt  their  arrows  and  spears  being  beaded  only  with  flint,  at 
fish  bones;  their  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden 
•words,  were  easily  turned  aside  by  the  Spanbh  bucklers. 
These  cdrcumstances  gave  the  Spaniards  a  prodigious  ad- 
Hntage  over  them ;  ana  therefore  tne  Tlascalans,  being  taught 
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bj  tUi^  how  nweh  lihey  wa«  iafofin  to  the  Spadaid^  bepa* 
to  conceive  them  to  be  reaJly  a  superior  order  of  beings,  agsuut 
whom  biunao  power  could  not  prevail.  The  priests  nve  Aciv 
tqunions,  that  these  stnogets  were  the  (^bprfaig  of  the  sta^ 
procreated  by  his  aiuu^iig  enragy,  in  du  i^ons  t^tlte  casfrt 
that,  by  day,  while  cherishing  wUh  the  influotce  of  hia  parental 
beamst  they  were  kivinciUe ;  but  by  night,  when  his  reriring 
hMt  was  withdrawn,  their  vieonr  decBned,  ajid  faded  like  herbs 
in  the  fieli^  and  &ey  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.  The 
Tlascatans  therefore  Tmtnied  to  attadt  the  enemy  in  the  night- 
time, hoping  to  destroy  then  when  enfeebled  and  surfvised. 
But  the  Spanish  oentinels  baviiw  obserred-scHne  exbafffdinary 
movements  among  the  TlaacafiuM,  gave  the  alarm.  lumie- 
diatdy  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  sallying  ontj  defeated 
them  with  gi«at  slaughter,  without  allowing  them  to  approach 
the  camp.  By  this  disaster,  the  Tlascalans  were  hearray  dis- 
posed to  peace ;  but  they  were  at  a  loss  to  form  an  adeanate 
idea  of  the  enemies  they  had  to  deal  with.  They  coulo  not 
ascertain  the  nature  of  these  surprising  beings,  or  wheth^ 
they  were  really  of  a  benevolent  or  a  malignant  dispocdticMi. 
There  were  circumstaaces  which  seemed  to  favour  each  opi- 
nion. Accordingly  they  addressed  them  in  the  following 
manner;  "  If,"  said  they,  "  you  are  divinities  of  a  cruel  IM 
savage  nature,  we  present  to  you  five  slaves,  (bat  you  may  drink 
their  blood  and  eat  their  fiesn.  If  you  are  mild  duties,  accept 
an  offering  of  incense  and  variegated  plumes;  If  you  are  men, 
here  is  meat,  bread,  and  fruit,  to  nourish  you,"  After  this 
address,  the  peace  was  soon  concluded.  The  Tlascalans 
yielded  themselves  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and 
eogwed  to  assist  Cortes  in  all  bis  operations ;  wfaOe  he  took  the 
republic  under  his  protection,  and  promised  to  defend  th^ 
persons  and  possessions  from  iiuury.  This  reconciliation  took 
pla<»  at  a  seasonable  juncture  for  the  Spaniards.  They  were 
worn  out  with  incessant  toilj  and  destitute  of  necessaries.  But 
the  submission  of  the  Tlascalans,  and  their  own  triumphant 
entry  into  the  city,  where  they  were  received  with  the  reverenoe 
due  to  a  superior  order  of  beings,  banished  at  once  all  memwy 
of  past  Buiierings,  and  convinced  them  that  they  could  not  be 
resisted  bv  any  power  in  America. 

Cortes  left  no  method  untried  to  gain  the  favour  and  con- 
-  fidence  of  the  Tlascalans  t  which  however  he  had  almost  m- 
tirely  kwt,  l^  Ids  ceal  against  their  idols.  But  he  was  deterred 
frtMU  desbvying  them,  by  his  chaplain  Olmedo ;  and  left  the 
Tlascalans  m  uie  exercise  of  superstition,  prohibiting  on^  the 
practice  of  offering  human  rictims.  As  soon  as  his  troope 
were  fit  for  service,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  march  towards 
Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  Tlascalans, 
who  looked  upon  his  destruction  as  unavoidable,  aa  if  he  had 
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tmt  hbitadf-  into  Ae  power  o(  MoBtesuno.  Bnt  the  iwipfwr 
had  icscdved  to  «diiut  his  vuk ;  and  informed  Cortea  that  h« 
lud  given  orden  for  his  friendly  reception  at  CholuU.  In 
tbit,  however,  he  waa  by  no  incanB  sincere.  Cortea  having  di»- 
covered,  by  the  inibmistion  of  two  Xlascalans,  that  the  Cho^ 
lulana  were  plotting  hii  destruction,  he  resolved  to  prevent  hit 
fwniifiif  and  to  inflict  on  tbem  such  dreadiul  vengeance  u 
might  strike  Mraitenuna  and  his  subjects  with  terror.  War 
this  purpose  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawH  up 
in  a  large  court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their  quarters^ 
near  the  ceitre  of  the  town ;  the  Tlascalans  had  orden  to  ad^ 
vance ;  the  magistrates  and  chief  citizens  were  sent  for  under 
varioas  pretexts,  and  seized.  On  a  signal  ffiven  the  troops 
rushed  out  and  fell  upon  the  multitude,  destitote  of  leadna; 
the  Spaniards  attacked  them -in  front;  the  Tlascabm  in  the 
rear ;  the  streets  were  fiUed  with  slaughter ;  the  temples,  whidi 
afibsded  a  retreat  to  the  priests  and  some  leading  men,  wen 
set  on  fire,  and  they  perished  in  the  flames.  This  scene  otf 
horror  continued  two  days,  during;  which  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tantB  Buflered  all  that  the  destructive  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
the  implacable  revenge  of  their  Indian  ulies,  couid  infiicL  At 
length  the  carnage  ceased,  after  the  slaughter  of  6000  Chdu- 
laos,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  re- 
leased the  magistrates;  and  reproaching  them  bitterly  for 
their  intended  treachery,  declared,  that,  as  justice  was  now 
appeased,  he  fwgave  the  offence ;  but  required  them  to  re- 
call t^  inhabitants  who  had  fled,  and  re-«fitablish  order  in 
the  town,  which  was  instantly  complied  with.  From  ChohiU* 
Cortes  advanced  towards  Menco ;  and  throughout  the  vhoie 
of  Ida  journey  was  entertained  with  accounts  of  the  oppressiosM 
and  craelty  of  Montesuma.  This  gave  him  the  greatest  hopea 
t^  aocomplisfaing  his  design ;  as  ne  now  perceived  that  the 
empire  was  divided.  No  memy  appeared  to  cheek  his  pro- 
gress, Montezuma  was  quite  irresolute ;  and  Cortes  was  almoit 
at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  the  emperor  had  determined 
whether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend  or  oppose  him  as  an  enemy. 
But  asjao  sign  of  open  bostili^  appeared,  the  Spaiuards  con- 
tinued' their  march  to  Mexico,  with  great '  circumapedion. 
About  1000  persons  of  distinction  came  forth  to  meet  him, 
adiHned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cottuu  Bash 
of  these  in  his  order  passed  by  Cortes,  and  saluted  him.  Tbejr 
announced  the  approach  of  Mtmtezuma  himself.  There  appeal^ 
ed  first  SOOpersonsinanunifwmfiubion,  marching  two  and  tw(^ 
in  deep  silence,  barefooted,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  tlie  ftaaaA. 
These  were  followed  by  a  company  of  higher  rank,  m  their 
most  ahowy  apparel ;  m  the  midst  of  whom  was  Mtmteiuina,  in 
a  chair  or  litter,  richly  ornamented  widi  gold  and  feathers  id 
variout  colours,      mien  he  drew  near,  Cortes  diamnuntwi 
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•dvapoed  towards  -htm  in  a  respectfiil  posture.  At  the  sMse 
time  Montemma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and  leaning  od  two 
of  bis  relatioDS,  approached  with  a  slow  and  atatelf  pace. 
Cortes  accosted  hua  with  the  most  profound  reyerence,  after 
^le  European  fashion.  He  returned  the  salutation,  according 
to  the  euatom  of  his  country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his 
hand,  and  then  hissing  it.  This  ceremony,  the  customary  ex* 
pression  of  reverence  &om  inferiors  towards  those  who  are 
abore  diem  in  rank,  appeared  such  condescension  in  a  proud 
monarch,  that  his  subjects  believed  those  persons,  before  whcan 
he  humbled  himself  in  this  manner,  to  be  more  than  human. 
Hontesuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the  quarters  prepared  for  his 
nception ;  and  immediately  took  leave  of  him,  with  a  pplitenesa 
wortnypf  a  court  more  refined;  "you  are  now,"  says  Be,  "with 
your  brothers,  in  your  own  house ;  refresh  vourselves  after 
your  fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I  return."  Tne  place  allotted 
to  the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was  a  house  built  by  the 
&ther  of  Montezuma.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with 
towers  at  proper  distances,  which  served  for  defence  as  well  as 
ibr  ornament ;  and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  so  large,  as 
to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  alUes. 
The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  bis  security, 
by  planting  the  artillery  so  as  to  command  the  difiTerent  avenues 
which  led  to  it,  and  by  appointing  a  large  division  of  his  troope 
to  be  always  on  guard.  In  the  evening  Montezuma  returned  to 
his  guests  with  the  same  pomp  as  on  their  first  interview ;  and 
brought  presents  of  such  value,  not  only  to  Cortes  and  his  offi- 
cers, but  even  to  the  private  men,  as  evinced  his  liberality. 
A  long  conference  ensued,  in  which  Cortes  learned  the  opinion 
of  Montezuma  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  esta* 
blished  tradition,  he  told  him  among  the  Mexicans,  that  tlieir 
ancestors  came  originally  from  a  remote  region,  and  conquered 
the  provinaes  now  subject  to  his  dominion;  that  after  they  were 
•ettled  there,  the  great  captain  who  conducted  this  colony  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  promising  that  at  some  future  period 
his  descendants  should  visit  them,  assume  the  government,  and 
reform  their  constitutions  and  laws ;  that,  from  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen 'of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  he  was  eontinced 
that  they  were  the  very  persons  whose  appearance  these  pro- 
phecies taught  them  to  expect;  and  accordingly,  he  haa  re- 
coved  them,  hot  as  strangers,  but  as  relations  of  the  same 
blood  and  parentage,  and  desired  that  they  might  consider  them- 
«^e8  as  masters  m  his  dominions;  for  both  himself  and  his 
subjects  should  be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to 
prevent  their  wishes.  Cortes  made  a  reply  in  his  usual  style, 
with  respect  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  his  sovereign,  andhia  in- 
tantion  in  sending  him  into  that  country ;  artfiiUy  endeavouring 
JO  to  frame  his  discourse,  that  it  might  cinncide  witli  the  idea 
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which  Honteziuiia  had  fonned  eonceming  the  origin  of  the 
Spaniwdfi,  Next  manuog.  Cortes  and  some  of  hia  principal 
attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  emperor. 
The  three  sobsequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  the  city ; 
the  appearance  of  which,  so  far  superior  in  the  order  of  its 
huMings  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  place  the 
Spaniards  had  beheld  in  America ;  and  yet  bo  little  resembling' 
the  structure  of  an  Eutopeui  city,  filled  them  with  surprise 
and  admiration. 

Uow  much  soever  the  novelty  of  those  objects  might  amuse 
or  astonish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the  utmost  solicitude  with 
respect  to  their  own  situatioa.  From  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, no  less  unexpected  than  favourable  to  their  progress, 
they  bad  been  allowed  to  paietrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful 
kingdom,  and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital,  without  having 
once' met  with  open  opposition  from  its  monarch.  The  Tlasca- 
laoB,  however  bad  earnestly  dissuaded  them  from  placing  such 
perfect  confidence  in  Monteauma,  as  to  enter  a  city  of  such  a 
peculiar  situation  as  Mexico,  where  the  prince  would  have  them 
at  hia  mercy,  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  snare,  from  which  it  was 
im^MMsible  to  escape.  They  assured  tbera,  that  the  Mexican' 
priests  had,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  counselled  their  sovereign 
to  admit  the  strangers  into  the  capital,  that  he  mi^t  ciit  them 
off  there  at  one  blow.  The  Spaniards  now  perceived  that  the 
arorebensions  of  their  allies  were  not  destitute  of  foundation ; 
toat,  by  breaking  the  bridges  their  retreat  would  be  rendered 
hnpracticable,  and  thev  must  remain,  cooped  up  in  a  hostile 
city,  without  any  possibility  of  aid  from  their  alhes.  These  reflec- 
tions did  not  escape  the  vigilant  sagacity  of  Cortes,  tiis  situa- 
tion was  trying,  but  his  mind  was  equal  to  it,  and  he  fixed  upon 
a  plan  no  less  extraordinary  thiui  daring.  He  determined  to 
seue  Mootemma  in  ids  palace,  and  carry  him  a  prisoner  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  From  the  superstitious  venera^n  of  the 
Mexicans  for  the  person  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  im- 

E licit  submission  to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  havinc  Montezuma  in 
is  power,  to  acquire  the  supreme  direction  of  their  aflairs ;  or 
at  least,  with  such  a  sacred  pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  lio 
doubt  of  being  secure  from  any  effort  of  violence.  This  he 
immediately  proposed  to  his  officers.  The  timid  startled  at  a 
measure  so  audacious.  The  resolute  thought  it  the  only  re- 
source in  wtuch  there  appeared  to  be  the  smallest  prospect  of 
safety,  warmly  approved  of  it;  and  brought  over  their  compa- 
nions so  cordially  to  the  same  ofmiion,  that  it  was  agreed 
inataotly  to  make  the  attempt.  At  his  usual  hour  of  visiting 
M<mteEuma,  Cortea  went  to  the  palace  accompanied  by  five  of 
his  principal  officers,  and  so  many  trusty  soldiers.  Thirty 
chosen  men  followed,  saunteriug  at  some  distanfi'e,  as  if  they 


had  no  object  but  CivloBity ;  snull  parties  were  ptnted  at  pro- 
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per  mterrala,  in  all  the  Btieets  lending  fiwai  the  Spanish  qauv 
ten  to  the  coart ;  and  the  remainder  of  bis  troops,  with  die 
Tlascalon  allies,  were  under  aims,  ready  to  sidly  out  on  the 
first  alum.  Cortes  and  his  attendants  were  admitted  without 
niniiaion ;  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as  usud,  out  of  reepect.  H« 
addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  very  different fromtnat irfiich 
he  had  formerly  employed ;  reproaching  him  bitterly  as  the 
author  of  the  violent  assaults  made  upon  the  Spmiards  by  one 
of  his  ofEcers,  and  demaoding  public  reparation  for  the  loss  he 
hod  aOBtained  by  the  death  of  some  of  his  companions,  as  well 
as  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  great  prince,  whose  serrants  titej 
were.  Montezuma,  cimfoimded  at  this  unexpected  accusatitm, 
asserted  his  own  imiocence  with  great  eamestnesB ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  it,  gave  orders  instantly  to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his 
accomplices  prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied,  that  a  de- 
elaration  eo  respectable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own 
mind;  but  that  something  more  was  requinte  to  satisfy  his 
followers,  who  wotdd  never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did 
not  harbour  hostile  intentions  ag^ist  thm,  unless,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  confidence  and  attachment,  he  removed  from  his 
own  palace  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Spanish  quarters, 
where  he  should  be  served  and  honoured  as  became  a  great 
monarch.  The  first  mention  of  bo  strange  a  proposal  bereav- 
ed Montezuma  of  speech)  and  almost  of  motion.  At  length  he 
haughtily  answered,  "  that  persons  of  his  rank  were  not  accus- 
tomed Toluntarily  to  give  up  themselveB  as  prisoners;  and 
were  be  mean  enough  to  do  so,  his  subjects  would  not  permit 
such  an  affiront  to  be  offered  to  their  sorerdni."  Cortes  en- 
deavoured alternately  to  soothe  and  indnudatenim.  The  alter- 
caHon  became  warm,  and  having  continued  above  Aree  boon^ 
VelaaqucB  de  Lou,  an  impetuous  young  man,  exclumed  with 
impatience,  "why  waste  more  time  in  vunt  Let  us  «tber 
seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him  to  the  heart."  The  threateniiw 
voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  wbich  these  words  were  uttered 
struck  M<ntexuma.  The  Spaniards,  he  was  sensible,  had  now 
proceeded  BO  for,  as  left  him  in  no  hope  that  they  would  recede. 
tea  own  danger  was  inuninent,  the  necessity  unavoidaUe.  He 
saw  both  ;  and  abandoning  hhnself  to  bis  fate,  complied  with 
Uieir  request.  His  officers  were  cslled.  He  communicated  to 
them  his  resolution.  Though  astonished  and  afflicted,  they 
presumed  not  to  question  the  will  of  their  master,  but  carried 
hbn  in  rilent  p(»np,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to  ibe  Spanish  quar- 
ters. 'When  It  was  known  that  the  strangers  were  conveying 
away  die  emperor,  the  people  broke  out  into  the  wildest  tran- 
q>ort8  of  grief  and  rage,  threatemng  the  Spaniards  with  im- 
mediate destruction,  as  the  punishment  justly  due  to  Hteir  im- 
jHous  audacity.  But  as  soon  as  Montezuma  appeared  widi  a 
seeming  gaie^  of  countenance,  and  wHTed  his  band,  the  tumult 
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wuhts^Kii;  BnduiKHihncleeluingtttobeof  hiscrtnichitiMi 
tbat  be  went  to  reside  for  some  time  Bmong  hia  new  friendif 
iJw  multitade,  taught  to  revere  every  intimation  of  their  sore* 
reign's  pleamre,  quietly  Aspersed.  But  it  is  nnpossible,  with" 
out  leiwtbeninff.  thi*  artide  beyond  ail  due  limita,  to  give  a 
paitiet^r  delBii  of  all  Cortea's  ndiueuvres  for  anbjngating  Aia 
emptoe.  Upon  vmrious  pretences  be  not  only  prevailed  on 
MonCeEUma  to  order  tbe  Mexicans  to  equipa  new  fleet  for  himt 
iNit  even  Indnced  hbn  at  last  to  acknowledge  bimself  a  vaasal  olf 
tiie  crown  of  Castile;. and  to  bold  bis  crown  of  Jum  as  superior, 
and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Mootezunia  accompanied  this 
act  of  subunssion  with  a  magnificent  present,  amonntdi^  to 
600,000  pesos,  and  his  soi^cts  brouj^t  m  liberal  contributionsi 
After  all  tbese  acquisitions,  however,  Cortes's  rehgious  zeal  had 
nearly  mined  all^  byieadihgfaitil  to  disj^rfBce  some  of  the  Mezi^ 
can  idols,  and  put  an  image  of  the  virgin  in  their  stead.  Mean 
time  be  met  with  an  uneiqpected  enemy,  in  his  own  countrymen* 
tt  fleet  of  18  shipt  and  about  1000  nen  being  sent  against  him 
from  Cnba,  by  Velasquez-,  under  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  whom, 
-however,  he  defeated,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  troops. 
Cortes  then  returned  to  Mexico,  but  was  attacked  and  wounded 
by  the  natives,  whom  Alvaiado  had  irritated  in  his  absenca-. 
■Upon  this  be  resolved  to  try  the  Interpodtion  of  Montezuma* 
wno  accwdingly  addressed  his  subjects  in  iavour  of  the  Spanl' 
aids ;  but  donng  this  speech  he  was  wounded  wi  A  two  arrowy 
and  knocked  down  with  a  stone ;  whereupon  finding  that  he 
had  lost  the  regard  of  his  people,  he  killea  himsdf  oy  obatt- 
nately  reftising  all  nourishment.  Upon  the  emperor's  deadi* 
Cortes  prepared  for  a  retreat,  which  the  Mexicans  resolved  to 
Bt.     The  (  ■'     ■ 


ioaence  was  a  very  bloody  engagement 
wiutein  Cortes  himself  had  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  more  than 
iMie  half  of  his  army  perished.  Having,  however,  retreated  to 
Otamba,  be  found  an  unmense  army  ofthe  Mexicans  posted  in 
the  plain,  slong  the  road  to  TUscala.  Yet  Cortes  Ventured  to 
attack  th«n,  and  notwithstanding  an  incredible  multitade,  com* 
pletel^  defeated  them  on  the  7th  July,  ld20,  and  his  troops 
obtained  an  hnmense  quantity  of  plunder.  After  this  he  en- 
tered Tlascala,  where  he  was  joyfully  received.  But  all 
Cortea'fl  effi>rts  could  not  have  saved  mm  from  destruction  if 
he  had  not  unexpectedly  received  a  reinforcement  of  Spanish 
troops.  The  governor  of  Cuba,  confident  that  Narvaez  had 
been  aueces^I,  sent  two  ships,  wiUi  a  supply  of  men  and  mili- 
tary stores.  The  officer  appointed  by  Cortes  on  the  coast  de* 
■coyed  them  into  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cnu,  seiced  the  shipi, 
atia  easily  persuaded  the  men  to  follow  Ae  standard  of  Cortes, 
who  STBB  soon  after  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  other  three 
shipe  fi*cmi  Jamaica,  and  a  fourth  from  Spain.  lie  was  now  at 
Ae  bMd  «f  about  600  men  bMndes  10,000  TIa«calans,  with 
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whoni  he  Ingtn  his  hiareh  to  Mexico,  on  the  twenty  eighth  of 
December,  >izi  months  afW  he  hod  left  it.  Monteauma  had 
been  succeeded  by  his  brother  QueUaraca,  who  dyins  soon 
after  of  the.  small  pox,  his  nephew  Guadmozin,  was  raised  to 
be-the  last  roonarcti  of  Mexico.  Cortes  and  his  troops  altered 
hiirterntories  with  littie  difficulty;  took  possession  of  Xescuco^ 
die  second  city  in  the  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  twen^ 
Hiilea  &om  Mexico;  and  deposed  the  cacique,  substituliflg 
knother  who  claimed  superior  right,  and  who  thus  became  de- 
voted to  Cortes.  Here  he  got  Ms  fleet  completed,  whidi  had 
been  begun  by  Montezuma's  orders.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
ft  number  of  diaafiected  cities  and  states,  who  were  weary  of 
the  Mexican  yoke.  Mean  thne,  four  ships  arrived  at  Ven 
Cruz  from  Hiapaniola  with  SOO  more  troops,  arms,  ammunitiaD^ 
and  two  battering  cannons.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  the 
fleet  was  launched,  and  Cortes  prepared  to  attack  the  ci^. 
As  the  Spaniards  under  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  to  their 
posts,  they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  for  Gonveying  water  to 
the  capital,  which  distressed  the  Mexicans  exceedingly. 
Guatimoran  collected  all  his  forces  to  oppose  them,  and  to  de- 
Btroy  the  ships,  and  almost  covered  the  lake  with  canoes  for 
that  purpose ;  but  the  brigantines,  with  irrenstible  impetuosity, 
orerset  their  feeble  opponents,  and  dissipated  the  whole  Mexi- 
oan  armament  with  incredible  slaughter.  Cortes  next  formed 
his  fleet  into  three  divinons,  from  which  he  pushed  on  the 
attack  of  the  city  with  vigour ;  but  the  obstinate  valour  of  the 
Mexicans  rendered  all  ma  efforts  fruitless  for  a  considerable 
time.  At  length  he  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  to  get 
rpossession  of  the  city ;  but  by  an  error  of  the  officer  Alderette, 
the  Spaniards  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  forty  of 
bis  troops  were  taken  and  sacrificed  to  Mexitu,  their  god  of  war. 
The  Mexicans  elated  with  this  success,  spread  a  report  that  their 
god  had  declared,  that  ioeight  days  the  Spaniards  should  he  de- 
stroyed. But  Cortes  effectually  defeated  the  effect  of  this  pro> 
-phecy,  and  restored  the  confidence  of  bis  Indian  idlies,  who  put 
some  faith  in  it,  by  remaining  totally  inactive  till  that  periud  vraa 
expired.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  sOon  after 
j<Hned  by  140,000  Indians.  These  numerous  allies  enabled  bini 
to  shut  up  the  city  by  land,  while  his  ships  prevented  all  access  of 
supplies  by  water.  Famine,itifection,andmortalityfollowed;  yet 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  distress  of  Guatimozin,  he  scorned  every 
overture  of  peace,  till  three  fourths  of  the  city  were  in  ruina  i 
when  Gaatimonn  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  empress  and  chil- 
dren, attempting  to  escape  io  a  canoe,  while  his  nobles  were  en^ 
deavouring  to  amuse  Cortes  with  a  negociation.  When  con- 
ducted to  Cortes,  he  appeared  rieither  with  the  sullen  fierceaeaa 
of  a  barbarian,  nor  with  the  dejection  of  a  supplicant.  "  1  have 
done,"  eud  be,  "  what  became  a  monarch.    I  have  defended 
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my  people  to  the  krt  extrenuty.  Nothing  now  ranains  but  to 
4m.  Take  this  da^^,"  laying  his  band  on  one  which  Cortes 
wore,  "  plaot  it  in  my  breast,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which 
can  no  loiwer  be  of  use."  As  soon  as  the  fiUe  of  their  aove- 
reign  was  iuiown,  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased ;  and 
Cortes  took  possession  of  that  small  part  of  the  capital  which 
ret  temained  undestroyed.  Thus  tenninated  the  siege  of 
Mexico,  the  most  memorable  event  of  the  conquest  of  America. 
it  continued  75  days,  hardly  one  of  which  passed  without  some 
extraordinary  effort  of  the  one  party  or  the  other.  As  the 
■atniegle  was  more  obstinate,  it  was  likewise  more  equal,  than 
any  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New  Worids>  The 
great  abiUties  of  Gruatimo^,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the 
peculiar  situation  of  his  capital,  so  far  counterbalanced  the 
raperiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  disciphne,  that  they 
must  have  relinquished  the  enterprise,  if  they  had  trusted  &i- 
anccess  to  themselves  alone.  But  Mexico  was  overturned  by 
the  jealousy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its  power,  and  by  the 
revolt  of  subjects  impatient  to  shake  off  its  yoke.  By  their 
efiectual  lud,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what,  without 
■uch  support,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  attempt.  The 
exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accomplishing  this  arduous  en- 
terfarise,  was  at  first  excesuve ;  but  this  was  quickly  damped 
by  the  disappoiirfment  of  those  sanguine  hopes  which  had  ani- 
mated amidst  so  many  hardships  and  dangers.  Instead  of  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  which  they  expected  from  becoming  mas- 
ters of  Montezmna's  treasures,  and  the  omameats  of  so  many 
temples,  thm  rapaciousness  could  collect  only  an  inconsiderable 
booty  of  1S0,000  pesos,  amidst  ruins  and  desolation.  Chiati- 
mosin,  aware  of  his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  what  remuned 
of-  the  riches,  amassed  by  his  ancestors,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
lake.  The  Indian  auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards  were  engag- 
ed with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off  the  most  valuable  part  o( 
the  apoil.  The  sum  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors  was 
so  bomII,  that  many  of  them  disdained  to  accept  of  the  pittance 
which  fell  to  their  share,  and  all  murmured  and  exclaimed ; 
aome  against  Cortes  and  his  confidents,  whom  they  suspected 
of  having  secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  use  a  large  por- 
tion of  we  riches  which  should  have  been  brought  into  the 
comnxHi  stock';  others  against  Guatimozin,  whom  they  accused 
of  obstinacy,  in  refusing  to  discover  the  place  where  he  had 
bidden  his  treasure.  Arguments,  intreaties,  and  promisea, 
were  employed  in  order  to  soothe  them ;  but  wkh  so  little  ef- 
fect^ that  Cortes,  from  solidtude  to  check  this  growing  spirit  of 
discontent,  gave  way  to  a  deed  which  stained  the  glory  of  all 
^  great  actions.  Without  regarding  the  former  dignity  of 
Gnsliinonn,  or  feeling  any  reverence  for  those  virtues  whidi 
he  hjul  dis[dayed,  he  sutfjected  die  unhappy  monarcb,  with  his 
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cUef  &votirite,  to  tMrture,  in  order  to  extort  iima'liieia  a  dis- 
covery of  the  royal  tteBBmea,_vhich  it.wAS  supposed  they  bad 
concealed.  Guatimcniii  foore  the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tm^ 
menton  with  die  invincible  fortitude  of  an  American  warrion. 
Hie  fellow  sufierer,  overcome  by  the  vloleiice  of  the  aagnidi, 
turned  a  dqected  eye  towards  his  maater,  which  seemed  to 
implore  his  perndssion  to  reveal  all  that  be  lounr.  Butdiehigli 
qiwited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  iotk  of  atidwrity  mingled 
with  acoro,  checked  his  weakness,  by  oeking,  "  Am  I  now  re- 
posing on  a  bed  of  flowers  ?"  Overawed  by  the  leproach,  he 
persevered  in  his  dutiful  ^ence,  and  expired.  Coites,  asham- 
ed of  a  scene  so  horrid,  rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands 
of  his  tortm^rs.  The  provinces  submitted  tme  after  another  to 
the  conquerors.  Cortes  now  employed  himself  in  eecuriag  his 
new  conquests ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  complaints  made 
fisfunst  him  at  the  court  of  Spain,  produced  a  commnsitm  to 
Cnristovfll  de  Tapia  for  superseding  tdm  in  the  command)  and 
even  sebang  his  person  and  aequestrating  his  proper^.  Bat 
this,  by  his  policy  and  influence,  lie  was  enabled  to  elude ;  and, 
by  a  new  application  to  die  Spanish  court,  enforced  by  the 
nplcndour  ofhis  success,  he  obtained  from  die  emperor  Omrlei 
V.  die  appointment  of  captain  general  and  governor  of  New 
Spain,  ft!  be  entertained  enlarged  ideas  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  these  acquisitions,  be  began  to  rebuild  Mexico 
upon  a  magnificent  plan,  made  accurate  researches  after  die 
mmeral  treasures  of  the  provwces,  and  setded  his  ptinctpd 
officers  as  colemsts  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  Butthese 
{irojects  all  tended  to  die  oppression  of  the  poor  natives,  who 
were  provoked  to  insurfections,  which  <»ily  augmrated  dteir 
calamities.  They  were  punished  with  die  greatest  eeveritr  as 
rebels  by  thdr  masters;  and  on  one  occasion,  Sandoval;  a 
Spanieh  captain  of  distinction,  aSer  a  consultation  with  Cortes* 
committed  to  the  flames  in  one  executbn  60  caciques  and 
4O0  nobles,  compelling,  their  children  and  relations  to  be  the 
spectators  of  the  horad  scene.  Guatimosin  himself,  with  die 
two  greatest  cacioues  of  the  empire,  on  a  sli^t  susmcicm  t^- 
conspiracy,  were  oanged  without  trial  by  die  order  of  Cortea ; 
and  Dy  these  cruelties,  the  Spanish  name,  however  iDastrioiia 
for  deeds  of  valour,  has  been  rendered  execrable  to  poeteri^ 
diroughout  bodi  worlds.  The  mind  of  Cortes  was  &r  from 
loong  its  vigour  in  the  possession  of  wealth  and  digniw.  The 
revolt  of  one  of  his  officers,  Christoval  de  Olid,  setded  m  a  re> 
mote  district,  engaged  him  in  a  loiw  expedition,  during  whaA 
he  underwmt  more  hardships,  and  displayed  more  fortitude 
and  perseverance,  than  in  ai^  other  emergency  of  his  life.  Ha 
was  engaged  in  it,  when  a  new  comnussion  arrived  f^m  Spain 
to  make  a  rigorous  enquiry  into  his  ocmductand  designs,  wfoek 
\ud  been  Ufuesanted  by  his  enemies  as  daogeroos  to  the  «u* 
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thori^  of  flke  croWn.  TtuM^Mt  at  dtis  retum  far  hit  aignal 
■crvice*,  he  resolved  in  person  to  plead  his  cause  before  his 
■OTer^gn ;  and  he  srrivM  in  Spain,  vith  a  great  part  of  hit 
wealth,  m  15S8.  IUb  appearance  disaipatea  the  suspicioiu 
tiised  agamst  hhn ;  and  Charles  decoratra  him  with  the  order 
of  St.  Jagcv  and  the  title  of  marquis,  and  bestowed  on  him  an 
ample  gfaat  of  tenitoir  in  New  Spun.  He  returned  to  Mexico 
in  1530,  widi  increased  hononrs,  but  with  diminished  authority. 
His  active  dispondon  mgaeed  him  in  new  schemee^  and 
adopting  the  notitHi  of  Columbus,  of  a  communication  between 
the  two  seas,  he  caused  Tarious  researches  to  be  made  along 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  coast  of  Florida  for  a  passage^ 
He  also  fitted  oat  sereral  small  squadrons  for  voyages  of  dis- 
covery ;  and  being  dissatisfied  with  their  succees,  he  himself 
took  the  command  of  an  armament,  with  which  he  discovered 
the  peninsula  of  California,  and  made  a  survey  of  ereat  part  of 
the  golf  which  separates  it  from  New  Spain.  Were  not  his 
name  diatinguishea  as  a  conqueror,  these  spirited  attempts 
would  deservedly  have  perpetuated  tt  among  the  cUss  of  naviga- 
tors and  discoToers.  He  returned  to  Spam  in  1540,  and  had 
ihe  mortificadtni  trf  being  treated  with  coldness  by  the  emperor, 
and  neglect  by  hu  mBostets.  He  consumed  his  latter  years,  in 
tricaome  and  fruitless  attendance  upon  the  court,  which  disre- 
garded Us  afwlications;  and  he  died  in  1547,  at  the  age  of 
sz^-tliree.  He  1^  an  ennobled  legitimate  posterity,  and  also 
iO^itimate  children  by  his  Lndian  mistresses,  Marina,  and  a 
dangbter  of  Moatacoma.  His  actions  have  been  c^brated  by 
various  writers,  and  his  name  is  immortalised  in  the  records  of 

DON  FflANCISCO  DE  BOVADILLA,  or  Bobadilla, 
a  Spaniard,  govonor-general  of  the  Indies  in  1500.  lija  con- 
duct was  mannicat,  but  when  he  loaded  with  irons  and  sent  to 
£uiopej  Diego  Columbus  and  his  illustrious  brother,  to  whose 
zeal  toe  discovery  of  America  was  due,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
repented  their  choice.  The  noble  sufferers  were  heard  vith 
distinction,  Ovando  was  seot  to  supersede  Bovadilla,  who, 
however,  never  reached  home,  as  his  fleet  was  shipwrecked, 
and  with  an  inuaenie  quantity  of  gold  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
ISOS. 

MONTEZUMA,  or  Montecuha,  was  emperor  of  Mexico, 
when  C<wtes  invaded  that  country  in  151^  who  defeated, 
loaded  him  with  diains,  and  obliged  him  to  acknowledge  htm- 
a^  in  mibBe  the  vassal  of  ChaxKs  V. ;  in  name  of  tribnte  for 
which  tiMnage,  Cortes  received  €00,000  mariu  of  pore  gdd. 
HiHiteBuma  soon  afterwards  feD  a  sacrifice  to  hb  suhndssion  to 
titt  SpanUrda.  He  and  Alvaro,  the  lieutenant  of  .Ctvtes,  were 
besieged  in  the  palace  1^  S00,000  Mexicans.  The  emperor 
pn^msed  to  ibow  binadf  to  t^  aulgecti,  that  he  mig^t  p«r- 
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made  them  to  dcnst  fiom  the  attack ;  but  ^  Heaicsns  no 

longer  conndered  him  in  any.  other  tmht  but  aa  the  alaye  of  fo- 
reign conquerors.  In  die  midst  of  nia  speecbi  he  received  a 
blov  CO  toe  teniple  with  a  atone,  and  the  unhappy  monaidi 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  earned  to  hia  mean  apartment,  and 
every  attentioa  was  paid  him  by  Cortes,  who  perceived  how  im- 
portant  his  life  vss  to  his  own  safety ;  but  die  wound  had  af- 
fected his  Dund  as  much  as  his  body.  He  tore  away  the  baiiT 
dages,  re&aed  aU  nourishment,  and  in  a  abort  time  expired,  le* 
jectii^  eveiT  solk^tion  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  tne  Chris- 
tian faith.  This  event  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1520.  This 
unfortunate  prince  ieft  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith>  The  eldest  son  obtained  from 
Charles  V.  lands,  revenues,  and  the  title  of  Count  de  Moate- 
Buma.  He  died  in  1608 ;  and  bis  ffunily  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  Spain.  «• 

OUATIMOZIN,  the  last  king  of  Mexico,  was  nephew  of 
Montezuma;  on  the  death  of  whose  brother  Quetlevaca,  in 
15S0,  he  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  throne,  as  capable,  by 
his  courage  and  abilities,  to  rescue  his  country  &om  the  evil  of 
the  impending  second  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  He  exerted 
Jiimseli  with  vigour  in  the  defence  of  bis  capdtal,  and  repulsed 
an  attempt  of  Cortes  to  take  it  by  storm.  At  length  ne  ma 
made  prisoner,  and  brought  before  Cortes,  in  whose  pretence 
he  conducted  himself  with  the  calmness  and  dignity  which  be- 
came a  prince,  who  was  conscious  of  having  done  aU  in  his 
'  power  to  save  his  country,  and  was  willing  to  fall  along  with  it. 
Cortes,  disappointed  and  mortified  by  the  smallness  of  the  trea* 
sures  found  in  the  captured  city,  inhumanly  ordered  Giiatimo- 
^  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a  discovery  of 
jnore.  This  unfortunate  prince  was  finally  hanged  by  order  of 
Cortes.    See  the  article  Cortes  for  a  full  account  of  Guatimo- 


PORTlfGAI» 

ALPHONSO  v.,  kmg  of  Portugal,  anniamed  tie  Afi-iom, 
son  of  king  Edward,  was  bom  in  1^2.  Alphonso  being  only 
-sis  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  the  States  conferred  the 
.regency  on  his  uncle  Don  Pedro,  who  governed  with  great  re- 
putation, and  married  his  daughter  to  the  young  king ;  neveiv 
thekss,  on  the  expiration  of  his  r^ency,  he  waa  put  to  death  aa 
atruter,  with  severalofbis  adherents.  The  king,  however,  af- 
terwards did  justice  to  his  memory.  The  queen  dying  in  1465, 
Alphonso  showed  his  attachment  to  her,  by  thnicefordi  re- 
nouncing all  connections  with  tbe  sex.  His  passion  was  mili- 
tary glory,  which  lie  indulged  in  a  war  against  the  Moon  in 
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Barbary.  In  lfi4^  he  cMBsed  over  into  Afirii»,  and  took  Ales- 
tar ;  and  -hii  expeditions  thither  continued  from  time  to  time 
with  Tuioui  auccera  till  1470,  whoi  he  hod  reduced  Anilla  and 
Tangier.  He  had  an  uniuceesaful  contest  with  Ferdinand  and 
laabelia  of  Castile,  in  support  of  the  claim  of  his  niece  Joan  to 
the  crown.  He  toolc  a  journey  to  France,  in  order  to  engaee 
theaasiatance  of  Lewis  XL;  utd  on  discovering  how  much  be 
bad  been  duped  by  the  enfpty  pYoauses  of  that  fai^leas  king, 
he  was  eo  anected,  that  he  determined  on  resigning  his  crown, 
-and  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  proceeded  so  ftr 
'MB  to  direct  his  son  Don  Juan  to  proclaim  himself  king,  and  his 
BBbjecte  to  regard  him  as  their  sovereign.  He  was,  however, 
jwevtuled  upon  to  return  home,  when  his  son,  who  had  raled 
widi  great  ability  in  his  absence,  reinstated  him  on  the  throne. 
Bat  he  had  acquired  a  melancholy  of  which  he  could  not  divest 
himself,  and  which  confirmed  bim  in  his  resolution  of  retiring 
to  a  monastery ;  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  put  this  into  execu- 
6oa,  when  he  was  seized  at  Cintra  with  the  plague,  of  which 
he  ^ed  in  1461,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  aiul  4<Srd  of  hu 
rmgn.  He  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  benignity  and  affiibilJty 
of  ttmper,  and  Us  bounty  and  charitahlffliess,  which  he  pard- 
eulaiiy  di^layed  in  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  so  as  to  acquire 
tfae  popular  tide  of  the  redeemer  o/'cap^MM.  He  was  likewise 
ifaigtdaTif  temperate  and  fond  of  letters,  end  was  the  first  king 
who  fecmed  a  library  in  his  palace.  Guinea  i^as  diiaeovered  in 
luB  rogn,  under  the  auspicea  of  his  uncle,  the  celebrated  Don 
Henry ;  and  a  very  hicn^ve  trade  was  established  by  the  Pop* 
taguese  to  that  country,  which  he  vindicated  against  the  cliums 
mM  attempts  of  the  Spaniards. 

JOHN  iL,  kbg  of  Portugal,  son  of  Alphonso  V.,  was  bom 
m  1445.  Daring  the  absence  of  his  &ther  in  France,  in  147^ 
be  acted  aa  reemt  with  great  alnlity ;  and  by  bis  fiitfaer's  diree- 
tioo,  who  in  a  nt  of  chagrin  had  resolved  to  enter  into  a  mona»< 
trey,  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king.  But  Alphonso  retum- 
iaa,  resnmed  the  government,  and  held  it  till  his  death,  in  14>6}, 
Jwn,  upon  his  aoceseion,  displayed  that  character  of  strictnesa 
wluch  ever  distinguished  him.  He  performed  with  great  punc- 
tnality  all  the  ii^unctions  of  his  father's  will;  but  when  a  persiMi 
preaented  to  him  apaper  with  a  promise,  signed  l^  hfanself,  of 
»F"*™g  bim  a  count  when  he  shoiud  become  a  king,  JiAm  tore  i^ 
■ndsaidtotbeman,  **Ishallforgettherewa8snchapaper.'*  He 
•ctded,  "  That  they  who  ctnrupted  young  princes,  for  the  sake 
of  fntore  &voars,  bv  becoming  the  ministers  of  their  pleasures 
Bo^t  Aink  thrarwefves  sufficiently  rewarded  if  they  escaped  nn- 
paniahed."  finding  that  the  administration  of  justice  was  be- 
come ahamcfiinv  conrupt,  he  appointed  a  cmnmissifsi  to  reform 
it  and  petaonally  watimed  over  the  oonduct  of  the  judges.  To 
MiewluHn  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  abilities,  dioi^htaitfedwidt 
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Ae  prevalent  vioeB,  he  isid,  "  Tike  care.  bieaA\- 1  heat  yoa 
keep  your  batuU  opeiii  and  your  door  abut ;"  and  t]U8  tiindy 
wanuqg  suffieed  for  lus  refoimatioiL 

la  aU  the  ooiuttses  of  Europe  at  tUa  tim^  the  feudal  ariato- 
cracy  was  perpetuaDy  ooDteating  with  the  Atnisrchy,  and  ckis^ 
iag  priTileges  a»d  exMnptions  iuofHiristwt  with  regular  govon- 
meiit,  Tu  Portugueae  DoUes,  alarmed  with  die  pn»pect  of  a 
aevera  xtign,  began  to  cabals  and  their  diieC  the  poweniil  duke 
t^  Bragaoaa,  api^ied  for  support  to  Ferdinand,  kiiw  of  Caetile 
and  Arrag<Hi.  His  practices  were  diBCOTered,  aDcT  Joha  pia>- 
doned  bat  for  the  peat,  as  a  warning  for  the  fubire ;  but  being 
detected  in  fiesh  intriguea  of  the  same  lund,  he  cauaed  bim  t« 
he  arrested,  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and,  upm  convictitnj,  ejwr 
cuted  as  a  tr&ifa:^.  This  efaroke  of  authori^,  while  it  Hupired 
terror  into  the  body  of  the  noUes,  was  prol^idy  the  oecaaton  (tf 
the  cooapiiacy  against  the  Idi^s  life,  headed  by  the  young 
duke  of  Visco,  brother  to  the  queen.  The  )ana,  on  beug  in- 
fiwmed  of  it,  sent  for  the  duke  to  couil^  and  ta^ig  him  aside, 
duucged  htm  with  his  treasonable  porpose.  What  passed  be* 
tween  than  is  not  weU  known;  but  the  result  was,  that  the  Ung 
drew  a  dagger,  and  Wd  the  duke  dead  at  his  feet.  The  otbtg 
coaai^raton  weoe  8«md,  and  sevwal  were  executed,  while  some 
■rent  iitto  voluntary  exile.  John,  williag  to  show  that  he  vaa 
not  mBeceasaialy  Mreie^  leatoned  the  Mifeited  estates  of  tbe 
duke  of  Viaco,  tohis  toother,  whomheoMdegnOd-master  of 
tiieoiderofChiitft,  aadeMHstkUe. 

John  patrmued  commerce,  partieulady  diat  opened  to  the 
Portii^iese  by  thor  settlemoits  on  the  cosai  of  Guinea.  C<n»- 
ceiving  this  to  be  a  kind  of  state  mystery,  he  was'lbtremely  anx- 
ious to  keep  it  fiom  the  knowledge  of  other  nations,  and  pro- 
moted the  moat  exaagaatei  ideas  of  the  danger  att^ding  mar 
ritime  expeditione  t^her.  If  in  this  reneet  his  no(ii»s.ireEe 
narrow  and  ^liberal,  he  displayed  an  aJightened  nittd  6ii  otber 
pants.  Sdng  told  bjrCuio,  the  diaeoTerer^f  Congo,  that  Ae 
natives  concMued  th^  mM  nunes ;  "  Never  look  for  t^em*" 
laid  the  king,  "  beat  me  peoi4e  with  jualioe  and  hunualty, 
carry  theni  what  they  want,  and  you  wiO  «t  thmcgold  wtdioiit 
digni^  for  it."  He  c^med  the  ports  of  Portugal  to  fareion 
nationB  iqx»  easy  duties,  and  ooined  a  large  quantity  of  ^eo^ 
to  the  just  vnght  and  fineness  of  wiuch  be  waa  very  attentive. 
He  sent  two  persona  to  penetrate  aaSu  ag  they  eoiud  into  tfae 
east  by  land,  whose  reports  were  <^  great  service  towanb  Ae 
'     "eC^peofOooe"         '      *    '    ' 


e  b^  the  Cqw  oTGood  Hope ;  bat  hehad 


tbe  mortdcalicm  (^reneiauig.  that  br  lua  reftiaal  of  the  piio^oniB 
(tf  Columbus,  he  nussed  of  adding  the  vrestem  world  .to  hu  do- 
nunions.  In  148^  a  marriage  was  effected  betweea  Mia'a 
only  lentimate  son,  piface  Alphonao,  and  tbe  infiwta  Isab^a 
ofCHOBi  fant  ^  joy  occwkHwd  by  thia imian  ^ 
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ed  by&e  nidaippy  dndi  of  tlie  pnnee  in  eouMqnetiee  bf«  ftB 
from  hia  hone  it  a  race-  The  king  waa  exbi^ucly  Booted  W 
this  loss,  uid  received  onuoUtian  only  frem  the  ouesMS  4if  his 
BsAu*!  son  Qeotge.  Thencsftvth  it  became  his  great  otiyecC 
to  introdace  this  son  to  die  auccesaioo ;  bat  he  met  vith.  m 
Bodi  ompoation  in  the  prqect,  that  he  ivaa  obliged  to  lay  it 
■aide.  lus  health  soon  after  began  to  decline,  yet  his  aWfwriCT 
to  pobHe  affidra  DndetwMit  no  rdaxation.  He  reoatad  Ae  ef- 
fort* of  king  Fradinand  to  ei^^age  him  m  the  league  Jbmed 
with  the  wme  and  Italian  princes,  agHOat  die  .^euh.  Uig 
Charies  VIII. ;  not  conceiving  it  of  any  admitage  to  hia  mm 
nation.  As  his  end  approached,  he  stm  entertained  ho^  of 
being  able  to  leave  the  crown  to  his  natural  son,  and  had  onee 
dire^ed  his  secretarj'  to  fill  up  die  blank  in  hia.teBtameot  mA 
Qeotge'u  name;  but  die  a^nawnta  of  that  minuter  inducad 
Imn  to  aaSer  Ae  duke  of  Beja,  the  fegal  hdr,  to  leowe  the 
anceenion  widiout  intemiptien.  He  died  in  October  1405,  ia 
Hie&rtiediyearof  age,  and  ftmrteendi  of  his  reign.  Theiriuef 
object  of  hia  nign  seenis  to  have  been  to  depress  the  nduH^, 
to  raise  tbe  infeior  ordeta,  and  to  promote  the  connneroal 
prosperity  of  hk  kingdom.  The  title  of  the  9erae  •ecns  to 
Lane  been  more  apnbcable  to  hiai,  than  ather  of  tie  Cirmt  or 
Me  Ptt;^^,  wfaidi  histcffians  hai«  also  annexed  to  his  name. 

EMAKUEL,  Ung  <rf  Pxwtugd,  BHraamed  the  F«rtuqat4 
gfandaon  of  king  Edward,  and  son  of  dwinfont  donFendinsMl 
dnkeofA^isco,  succeeded  bis  oooun,  John  II.,  in  14QS.  Hesm 
then  in  Ihi  laiinlji  liilli  niiii  nf  liii  imii.  and  h^hly beloved ibr 
'  da  generonty  and  affidnUfy.  He  began  his  reign  wkhzeatMing 
0  t£e  nobfli^  that  ooBseqocnee  in  die  state,  of  which  it  had 


been  die  poliqr  of  hia  predecasaor  to  deprive  them.  Heahowsd 
s  diflposition  to  act  jiutly  towavds  the  -Jews,  vriw  were  mime> 
louam  die  kingdom,  and  who,  foy  the  contrivance  (tfJdin,]Md 
■11  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  aUvoy.  He  vestored  them  to 
their  Ubor^,  and  fixed  a  new  term  for  their  leaviiw  the  com»- 
try>  as  diey  in  the  last  reign  had  been  ordered  to  Sa,  When 
diat  period  arrived,  however,  Enaauel,  who  had  been  stigma 
tJMd  by  bigots  as  die  protector  of  die  J«w^  tot^  measures  to 
pnv^it  than  frwm  emwukiiw,  and  thus  oUiged  them  Bfpio  to 
mcnr  AepMialty  ofloscofliborty.  This  waa  commuted  for.  the 
obligation  f>f  tuning  <^ristiaBs,  vriiich  dwy  were  required  to  do 
in  naaw  oamediately,  (hough  a  poiod  of  twoity  years  waa  ^ 
lowed  for  dM^  entice  conversion.  Most  of  these  ndisa|qr 
people  oompttod  with  the  condition,  bat  msOT  put  an  end  to 
tbeir  own  lives,  after  hawng  murdered  their  chudren,  i^MweK 
daumded  from  diem.  Emumel,  however,  whoi  leligicn  was 
net  m  queaden,  waa  capable  of  liberal  and  generoiu  vaaAmt. 
He  treated  with  great  nvour  Dmi  George,  nctural  son  of  die 
hte  kfa^  fcc  whraa  his  bther  bad  eodeavaned  $o  pfocumdw 
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mcceftnon  to  tlie  crown ;  ami  he  restored  to  tbcir  tideg  and 
estate  the  Bntganxa  &in3y,  vho  had  suffered  attsinder  and 
confiscation  in  me  late  veign.  In  1436,  he  etponaed  Dcmuu 
Iiabella,  dauf^ter  of  Ferdiiuutd  and  IgabeUa  of  Spain,  and  than 
|ffuice«8  dowager  of  Portugal,  being  widow  of  the  hte  king's 
son.  She  died  the  following  year,  after  having  borne  him  a  aoa. 
In  1409,  he  espoused  for  his  second  wife  Donna  Maiia,  young* 
eat  nster  of  his  former  ctauort,  a  species  of  alliance  of  whidi 
there  are  few  modem  examples.  The  discovery  of  Braail  in 
1501,  by  Csbral,  augments  die  felicity  of  tms  reign,  and 
has,  in  the  event,  proved  a  more  lasting  benefit  to  Portugal, 
tiian  her  Indian  possessions.  In  gratitude  for  these  instances 
of  good  fortune,  Emanuel  foundeid  the  fiunous  monastery  of 
Beoilehem,  usually  called  Bellem,  near  Liabon.  Conformably 
to  a  grand  plan  of'^jralicy  laid  down  by  king  John,  he  adopted 
the  design  of  making  conquests  and  settlements  in  Bari)ary, 
which  mi^t  in  time  produce  an  extensive  commerce  and  com- 
munication with  the  interior  puts  of  A£rica.  He  sent  trat  an 
expedition  for  this  purpose  in  1502,  which  returned  unsuccesa* 
fid ;  but  he  renewed  the  attempt,  and  a  war  was  carried  on  in 
Barbara  with  various  success,  during  the  greatest  part  of  his 
leign.  He  also  sent  a  mission  4o  Congo,  which  effected  an  nss- 
fiil  alliance  with  the  king  of  that  country ;  and  under  hia  auspi> 
ees,  settlonents  were  made  on  the  east^^  side  of  Afiica,  which 
fijrmed  valuable  branches  of  the  great  Indian  system  of  ctmt- 
nwrce  and  conquest ;  which  he  Uved  to  see  finnly  establi^ied. 
For  diese  successes  he  was  indebted  to  aeveral  men  of  great  ta> 
lents,  parlicidarly  to  the  celebrated  Albuquerque.  Notwith- 
standing the  prosperity  of  this  monarch,  he  met  with  causes  <^ 
chaorin,  whicn  made  him  at  one  time  entertain  dioughts  of  re- 
ngning  to  his  son  -,  but  the  alacri^  with  which  the  nol^ity  be- 
gan to  worship  the  rising  siui,  and  die  pranature  fondnees  fi>r 
power  shown  by  die  yoiuw  piince  himself  caused  him  to  drop 
his  purpose.  When  the  Castilians  rebelled  agamst  their  young 
king,  Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  Emanod 
displayed  his  good  &idi  in  refiising  the  o^rs  of  the  malcon- 
tents, to  dehver  up  several  strong  {riaces  and  districts  to  hisD, 
diooj^  at  die  same  time  he  offered  tiiem  an  asylum  in  Portu- 
gal. He  afterwards  sent  some  forces  to  ibe  assistance  of 
Charles,  yet  performed  his  promise  of  affording  sh^ter  to  the 
icb^  when  obliged  to  leave  their  countn'.  Axi  epidemic  dis- 
ease ended  his  li&  in  15S1,  in  the  fifty-mird  year  of  his  age, 
and  twentynsev^th  of  his  reign,  at  a  time  when  be  was  one  of 
the  most  splendid  and  powerml  princes  of  his  time.  His  cha- 
lacter  status  high  in  the  history  of  his  country,  for  piety,  bo- 
manity,  munificence,  talents  for  government,  love  for  letters^ 
and  the  qualities  that  most  decorate  a  crown. 
ANACOANA,  queen  of  Magaana,  and  wife  of  Canubo,  the 
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M»tpowerfalkingmtbei8lMidofSt.Domii^c>.  Shewaaapnn- 
cew  oS  great  underaUDdiiiB,  and  highly  farourable  to  the  Spar 
oiaTda,  whose  superior  inteiligeiKe  and  knowledse  she  unfortu- 
nately too  highly  appreciated.  On  the  death  of  her  husband, 
■he  retired  into  the  doimnionB  of  her  brother,  the  king  of  KJrag- 
na.  Bartholomew  Ctdumbus,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Chris- 
topher, pro6ted  by  the  partiality  of  thia  princess,  to  conciliate 
bw  brother,  hitherto  unfavourable,  till  be  consented  to  leceivs 
them  as  friends,  and  pay  a  tribute  of  cotton  and  prorisioDs,  the 
produce  of  the  country. 

On  the  death  of  her  brother,  in  i  503,  without  children,  An»< 
coana  was  called  to  the  throne.  Her  opinion  of  the  Spaniarda 
was  entirely  changed.  She  had  seen  their  ingratitude  and  sel- 
fishness ;  and,  becoming  mistrustful  of  her,  they  resolved,  by 
any  means,  to  get  her  into  their  power.  For  this  purpose,  they 
accused  her  to  Ovando,  the  governor-general,  as  meditating 
treason,  and  not  to  lose  any  time,  he  went  direcdy  firom  the 
town  of  St,  Domingo,  to  Kiragna,  with  a  formidable  suite. 
Anacoana  suspected  no  evil;  ana  in  order  to  do  him  more  ho- 
nour, assembled  her  vassals,  and  marched  at  tiieir  head,  to 
meet  him.  These  poor  people  danced,  in  the  fashion  of  their 
country,  and  shouted  for  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  geno- 
taL  He  was  conducted  to  the  palace,  in  the  midst  of  ac<£itna- 
tions,  and  feasted  there  many  days. 

Xhiriog  this  time,  an  act  of  the  most  atrocious  perfidy  was 
meditatra.  Ovando  invited  the  queen  to  a  feast  alter  the  Eu- 
ropean manner;  and^ accompanied  by  all  her  nobility,  she  came 
to  it  on  the  following  Sunday.  They  were  introduced  into  a 
hall,  where  it  was  to  oe  celebrated,  and  waited  there  some  tim^ 
befM!«  &e  Spaniards  arrived,  who  at  length  made  their  appear- 
ance in  battle  array.  The  infantry  invested  all  the  avenues  of 
the  place ;  Ovando,  at  the  head  of  his  cavahy,  surrounded  th^ 
house  in  which  the  queen  was;  and  a  multitude  of  Indianif 
whom  curiosity  had  induced  to  follow  the  queen,  were  slain  by 
the  foot  soIdierB.  After  this  massacre,  the  cavaliers  dismount- 
ed, and  entered  the  hall  with  drawn  swords.  The  caciques  and 
principal  men  were  tied  to  posts,  the  house  set  iire  to,  and  aU 
CMhsumed  in  the  flames.  Anacoana  was  loaded  with  chain^ 
and  carried  to  St.  Domingo ;  her  process  was  soon  made  out, 
and  she  was  hanged  publicW  as  a  rebel. 

ANTONY  GALVANO,  governor  of  the  Moluccas,  was 
vigorous  in  his  administration,  and  cleared  the  sea  of  [Urates. 
He  reduced  himself  so  much  by  his  liberality,  that  be  returned 
poor  to  £urope ;  and  not  meeting  with  honourable  tre^ment 
£roDi  John  111.,  king  of  Portugal,  he  died  in  an  hospital  at  Lis- 
Jion,  1557. 

FRANCIS  ALMEIDA,  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  was  ap- 
pt^nted,  in  \S05,  the  first  viceroy  of  India.     He  took  the  city 
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of  QtiSos,  snd  tUiide  taiuiy  other  etmqneitB.  Being,  inftmwd 
that  a  rich  Aratnut  fleet  Uy  in  the  hdroonr  of  Panasis,  ke  pro- 
ceeded thither  vHh  his  squadron,  and  fouad  the  ihipe  i»otect> 
ed  by  a  rampart  and  a  strong  garruon.  Almeida,  however, 
ventured  to  and,  and  after  an  obathiate  conflict,  defeated  tha 
enemy,  and  set  die  city  and  ^ips  on  fire.  On  &e  deaUi  of  hi* 
BOB,  who  was  killed  in  a  severe  engagement,  Almeida  only  said, 
"  He  thanked  God  forheving  honoured  him  with  so  glmons  a 
dea&t"  WhOe  he  was  thua  mgaged,  Albaquerqne  recaved 
orders  from  Portugal  to  supen^e  him;  but  Almeida  being 
about  to  proceed  to  Dabal  with  a  flee^  revised  to  deliver  op  hia 
govemmenL  In  this  expedition  he  ndUed  his  reputation,  iKf 
putting  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  the  sword,  and  not 
sparing  even  the  infanta.  He  afterwtffds  fell  in  with  the  fleet 
of  die  enemy,  and  defeated  it,  making  a  slaughter  of  4000  meiit 
This  victory  gave  a  great  blow  to  the  Mahometan  power  in  tiie 
Indies,  and  facilitated  the  enterprises  of  Albuquerque:  On  bung 
superseded,  he  embarked  for  Europe  with  the  great  riches  he 
had  acquired,  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy;  for,  having 
tenehed  at  Saldanha  point,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  water, 
some  of  &e  sulors  on  shore  quarrelled  with  the  natives,  who 
drove  them  to  their  ship.  Some  fiery  youi^  officers,  burning 
to  revenge  this  a£&ont,  as  they  thou^t  it,  persuaded  Almeida 
himself  to  go  ashore,  with  a  body  c^  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
armed  only  with  swords  and  lances,  "  Whither  do  you  carry 
my  sixty  years  t"  said  Almeida,  on  stepping  into  his  boat.  Tha 
Portuguese  pushed  on  to  attack  the  natives,  now  augmented  to 
•  great  number ;  and  Almeida,  with  fifty^aeven  of  his  m«),  feD 
vietima  to  this  rash  and  unjust  attempt. 

ALPHONSO  DE  ALBUQUERQUE,  a  Portuguese  gw 
vemor  of  the  Indies,  contributed  mtnv  than  any  other  to  extend 
the  territories,  and  to  establish  the  power  of  the  court  of  Por^ 
tugal  in  that  country.  The  first  exploit  which  he  performed, 
after  being  appointed  governor,  was  the  reduction  of  Calicut, 
which  he  attacked  at  once  by  land  and  sea,  with  such  fiiry,  tliat 
he  soon  became  master  of  the  town,  which  he  burnt ;  and  of 
the  fortress,  which  he  demolished.  As  soon  as  be  recovered 
from  an  accidental  injury  which  he  rec^ved  on  this  occasion, 
he  proceeded  agunst  Goa,  and  took  iL  This  city,  in  1569, 
became  the  residence  of  the  governor,  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  primate  of  the  Indies.  His  next  object  was  Aba- 
lacea,  which  he  attacked  by  sea  and  land,  took  by  stonH]  and 
ddivered  to  tiie  pillage  of  me  Portuguese  soldiers.  The  dear 
fifth  reserved  for  the  king,  amounted  m  v^ue  to  liOO^DOO  piece* 
of  gold.  The  last  enterprise  of  any  moment  in  whieh  he  waa 
engaged,  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Ormuz.  He  had  form- 
ed otner  great  projects,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  exe- 
cute. One  of  these  re^^trdedUierevivtdofithetndial)  trade  Iqr 
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wa^  of  Alezandfig,  inwhiclthelmewdieVemetiaiuwoiiIdliftra 
uflBted  the  Turks,  or  any  odwT'  person,  for  tlieir  own  emoiii* 
VMnt.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  the  emperor  of  EthiofiiB, 
that  fiw  hn  own  security,  he  should  dirert  the  chaimel  of  the 
Kile,  by  cutting  a  pauage  for  it  in  the  Arabiaa  sea,  before  it 
reached  Egypt ;  and  by  ao  doing,  he  would  have  rendered  the 
greatestpartof  Egypt  uninhabitable;  and  at  the  same  time,  made 
It  impracticable  to  renew  the  old  mode  of  transporting  EUst 
India  commoditieB  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Alexandria,  which  was 
die  object  he  had  principally  in  view.  Another  project  to 
toansport  SOO  horse  from  the  island  of  Ornuu,  to  the  o^wkite 
coast  of  Arabia,  and.dius  to  plunder  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at 
Mecca,  which  be  conceived  would  be  beneficial  in  a  varie^  of 
respects  and  chiefly  in  rescuing  the  trade  of  the  east  oat  of  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  other  Mahometan  nations.  But  death 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  various  purposes ;  for  aftcf 
Ilia  return  to  Croa,  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  which  in  « 
ftw  days  proved  &tal,  so  that  he  died,  December  16,  I5I5,  at 
the  »gBoi6&.  He  was  called  by  the  Mahometane  Albuqueiv 
que  Abnlandy,  because  he  was  borii  at  Melmda  in  Afirica;  but 
DVdie  Portuguese,  he  was  justly  denominated  Albuquerque  the 
Great.  He  was  the  ablest  statesman,  and  die  most  eoneum- 
mate  g^wral  they  ever  had  in  India,  and  left  their  i^bira  in  th« 
beat  situation ;  apd  yet  he  performed  his  numerous  ex]d(»fai 
widi  a  very  inconsiderable  force.  With  30  ships  be  took  CalU 
cut ;  with  21  be  became  master  of  Goa ;  witli  iS3  he  surprised 
Molucca,  and  he  bad  no  more  than  2S  in  his  expedition  against 
Oimu^  His  funeral  was  performed  with  great  solemnity,  and 
his  body  Intetred  in  a  chapel  built  by  mm  at  Goa.  Many 
yean  after  his  death,  the  poor  Indians  testified  his  m^ts  to- 
wards than,  by  going  to  his  tomb  to  demand  justice  wainst 
dieir  oppreaaors.  Wnh  hie  countrymwi  be  lived  in  a  plauj  and 
ftmilyiT  maimer,  adhering,  in  his  private  mode  of  living,  to  the 
aiHsent  frugality  of  hb  country,  treating  all  bis  officers  as  bis 
children,  with  whom  be  had  everr  thing  in  ccmmon,  discourag- 
ing all  flattery,  and  so  careless  of  bis  own  fortune,  as  to  die  poor 
amidst  aU  his  opportunities  for  accumulation.  On  public  oc 
caoons,  he  affected  alt  the  magniflcence  of  the  representative  (^ 
a  great  king ;  uid,  in  levying  the  dues  of  the  crown,  he  was 
zifld  and  exact.  He  miuntained  strict  discipline,  both  civil  and 
nuitBry,  and  pumshed  wilfiil  ofienoes  with  severi^ ;  so  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  persons  were  found  who  mine- 
vresented  his  conduct  in  such  a  manner  to  his  sovere^n,  that 
ne  was  in  disgrace  at  home,  while  so  famous  and  succes^U 
abroad.  The  news  of  the  appointmmt  of  a  successor  reached 
Ubn  wbeA  on  his  death-bed,  which  drew  &om  bim  a  pathetic 
eemplamt,  ending  with,  "  To  the  grave,  unhappy  old  manl  it 
b  tnte  thoa  wert  thoro'   to  the  grave  1"    He  wrote  a  short  let- 
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ter  to  die  lung  in  favour  of  hie  son,  b  natural  child.  It  con- 
eluded,  "  I  aay  nothiiu  of  the  Indiea ;  they  will  ipeak  foe  them- 
aelvea  and  for  me."  His  son,  who  lived  to  attain  vmae  of  ttie 
higheat  posts  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  publi^ied  memoirs  of 
his  father's  actions,  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1576. 


POLAND. 

CASIMIR  IV.,  the  second  son  of  Jagello,  V'aa  grand  duke 
of  Lithuania,  when,  in  1445,  his  hrother  Ladialaus  wss  killed  in 
the  battle  c^  Varna,  against  the  Turks  i  alter  which  he  was- 
crowned  king  of  Poland,  in  1447. 

The  first  operations  of  his  reien  were  directed  against  Bof- 
dan,  who  usurped  the  vaivodeship  of  Moldavia,  whom  he  ob- 
liged to  sue  for  peace.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Prussians,  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Teutonic 
knights,  whom  he  expelled  ftom  many  of  their  cities.  But 
whmt  his  army  covered  the  siege  of  Marieniburg,  the  knights 
attacked  bis  camp  with  great  impetuosity,  and  constrained  aim 
to  save  himself  by  an  ignominious  flight,  after  4000  of  his  troops 
had  been  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  lu  consequence  of  this  de- 
feat, he  returned  to  Poland,  and  having  recruited  his  forces,  he 
resumed  the  siege  of  Mariemburg,  and  took  it ;  and  thus  hum- 
bled the  knights  to  such  a  degree,  that,  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Thorn,  they  ceded  the  territories  of  Coulin,  Mist- 
low,  and  the  whole  duchy  of  Pomerania,  together  with  the 
towns  of  Elbing,  Mariemburg,  Falkmith,  Sebut,  and  Chiist- 
burg,  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  The  king,  in  return,  restored 
all  his  other  conquests  in  Prussia ;  granted  a  seat  in  the  Polish 
wnate,  to  the  grand-master  {  and  indulged  him  with  other  pri- 
Tileges,  on  condition,  that  six  months  after  his  accession,  he 
should  do  homage  to  Prussia,  and  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  king  and  republic.  Such  were  the  conditions  on  which 
Casimir  terminated  the  war,  and  humbled  an  order  which  had 
^ven  perpetual  disturbance  to  the  northern  hemisphere  for 
nearly  the  space  of  two  centuries.  Moldavia  was  also  made  tri- 
butary to  Poland ;  and  when  the  crown  of  Bohemia  became  va- 
cant, the  barons  bestowed  it  upon  Uladislaus,  the  eldest  son  of 
Casimir,  in  opposition  to  the  intrigues  of  Matthius  Corvinus, 
die  king  of  Hungary,  whom  Uladislaus  pursued  into  his  own 
country,  and  defeated.  Thus  the  three  crowns  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  were  united  in  the  same  family,  and 
Caaimir's  power  was  greatly  au^nented,  though  the  felicity  of 
his  people,  oppressed  by  grievous  taxes,  and  diminished  in  num- 
ber by  a  variety  of  bloot^  engagements,  did  by  no  means  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion.  Casimir  wished  to  retrieve  his 
domestic  affairs  by  the  art^  of  peace  i  but  before  he  could  aci 
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coDipITsh  bis  pOrpose,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  64,  in  the  year 
149z,  more  admired  than  beloved  or  regretted.  In  this  reign 
tfie  deputies  of  the  prOTuicea  first  appeued  at  the  diet,  and  as- 
aimed  to  themselves  the  legislative  power ;  all  lawa  at  this  pe- 
riod having  been  framed  hy  the  king,  in  conjunction  with  the 
sepate,  Casimir  is  also  said  to  have  published  an  edict,  enjoin- 
ing (he  study  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  both  he  and  his 
sunbjects  were  before  grossly  ignorant,  and  thus  he  rendered 
their  language  ever  since  almost  v^^acular  among  the  gentry 
of  Poland.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Albert. 

ALEXANDER,  king  of  Poland,  son  of  Casimir  IV.,  auc- 
ceieded  his  brother  Albert  in  1501,  married  Helen,  the  dangb- 
tef  of  John,  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  and  died  in  1507. 

ERASMUS  CIOLEK,  in  Latin  Vitellius,  an  eminent 
•tateameh  and  ecclesiastic,  bishop  of  Ploczko  in  Poland,  was  a 
native  of  Ciacovia,  of  low  and  mean  extraction.  .  What  waa 
wanting  to  bim  in  birth,  however,  was  abundantly  made  up  to 
him  by  a  petietratjng  mindi  by  his  wisdom,  his  learning,  and 
hii  eloquence.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  Alexander  king  of 
Poland ;  and  that  prince,  &am  the  time  he  was  made  duke  of 
Lithuania,  admitted  him  to  an  intimate  friendship  with  him, 
and  was  chie%  governed  by  his  counsels.  Alexander,  ascend- 
ing ihe  throne  of  Poland,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  John, 
.^bert  was  resolved  to  reward  his  faithful  minister  Ciolek,  and 
gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Ploczko  in  1504.  He  is  charged 
^  some  with  instimng  into  his  master  principleB  of  tyranny. 
Odterwise  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  fidelity  m  the  good  ser- 
viciea  he  £d  in  several  embassies  to  the  emperor  M^milian  I., 
and  at  the  coi^  of  Rome.  His  patron,  who  advanced  him, 
died  two  years  aAer,  and  his  brother,  Sigismund  I.,  succeeded 
hhn  in  the  government,  who  also  employed  Ciolek,  and  found 
hiqi,  as  his  brother  had  done,  fkithAu,  and  diligent.  He  sent 
him  several  times  to  the  emperor,  and  the  pope,  but  his  chief 
negociation  was  at  the  celebrated  diet  of  Augsbuw,  in  151S, 
where  he  appeared  as  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Poland,  to- 
gether with  Raphad  CasteDan  of  Iienden,  and  Boguslao  mar- 
shal of  Lithuania.  It  was  in  this  place,  where  all  the  great  men 
of  Germany,  and  many  ambassadors,  and  persons  of  distinction 
from  foreign  parts,  were  met,  that  Ciolek  displayed  his  great 
cifiadty.  He  made  a  speech  in  the  most  considerable  assem- 
bly to  the  emperor,  and  the  states  of  the  empire,  with  so  mueh 
HtB'  and  eneirgy,-  that  many  of  the  illustrious  auditors  wept. 
He  £ed  at  Rome  in  1A21> 

ffl[6I6MUND  I.;  kmg  of  Poland,  surnamed  the  Great,  was 
the  son  of  Casimir  IV.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander 
in  1507,  and  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  remedying  of 
abtiaes  (bat  had  crept  into  the  administration  of  public  afiairs. 
In  this  arduous  task  he  was  assisted  by  the  able  and  faithfiil 
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minister,  John  Bonner,  whose  name  is  still  held  in  veneration 
by  the  Poles.  A  rebellion  in  Lithuania,  abetted  by  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy,  joined  to  an  incursion  of  the  Wolachians  and  Mol- 
davians, obliged  him  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
and  he  completely  succeeded  against  his  enemies.  The  next 
antagonist  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  was  the  marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Poland  over  the 
province  of  Prussia;  in  this  dispute  he  was  also  successful, 
and  obliged  the  marquis  to  grant  him  half  the  province  of 
Prussia,  as  a  barrier  against  the  Teutonic  knights.  Sigismund 
sat  down  the  peaceful  sovereign  of  Poland,  Uthuania,  the 
duchies  of  Smolensko  and  Severia,  and  considerable  territories 
on  the  Euxine  and  Baltic,  while  his  nephew  Lewis  was  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This  accumulation  of  power  gave 
umbrage  to  the  house  of  Austria,  which,  by  its  intnguea,  iocit- 
ed  the  ^Valachians,  Tartars,  and  Muscovites,  to  make  new  in- 
roads. These,  however,  were  soon  driven  back  with  great  loss 
to  their  own  countries,  and  Sigismund  left  again  in  peace.  He 
died,  after  a  wise,  fortunate,  and  long  reign,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  year  1 54<S. 

ALBERT  of  Brandenburg,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg, bom  in  1490,  was  chosen  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 
order  in  1511,  and  maintained  a  war  with  Sigismund  king  of 
Pol^d,  in  support  of  the  independence  of  that  body.  This 
was  concluded  by  a  treaty  in  15^,  in  which  he  obtained  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  duchy  of  Prusda  as  a  secular  and  hereditary 
fief  of  Poland,  and  munediately  after  made  pubhc  profession  of 
Lutheranism,  and  married  a  princess  of  Demnark.  This  trea- 
chery to  his  order  caused  him  to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire ;  but  he  maintained  possession  of  the  duchy,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  son.  He  died  in  1568.  Af^r  his  son's  deceoae 
the  dukedom  of  Prussia  became  united  to  the  electorate  cnT 
Brandenburg. 


RUSSIA. 

JOHN  BASILOWITZ  IVAN  L,  Vossilieviteh,  czar  of 
Russia,  was  bom  in/ 1438,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  I4€iS. 
At  this  period  Russia  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  prin- 
cipalities ;  some  of  them  were  subject  to  the  czar  or  great  duke, 
and  all,  together  with  him,  tributary  to  the  Tartars,  who  a»- 
sumed  a  superiority  over  that  prince.  The  following  is  given 
asan  instance  of  the  servitude  of  the  great  duke.  It  is  recorded 
by  Cromer  the  PoUsh  historian,  and  quoted  by  Coxe  in  his 
travels :  "  Whenever  the  Tartar  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Moscow  to  ctdlect  tribute,  the  great  duke  used  to  meet  them, 
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and  offer,  as  a  mark  of  his  lespect,  a  cup  of  mare's  milk ;  and 
if  a  drop  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  mane  of  the  hone  on  which 
the  Tartar  ambassador  was  sat,  he  would  himself  lick  it  up. 
When  they  reached  the  hall  of  audience,  the  ambassadors  read 
the  khan's  letter,  seated  upon  a  can>et  of  the  choicest  furs, 
while  the  great  duke  with  his  nobles  knelt,  and  listened  in 
respectful  silence."  Ivan,  who  may  be  justly  esteemed  the 
founder  of  Russian  greatness,  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature, 
and  of  correspondent  resolution  and  rigour,  accompanied  with 
the  ferocity  of  a  barbarian  despot.  In  the  course,  nowever,  of 
a  prosperous  reign  of  above  40  years,  he  gave  a  new  aspect  to 
the  Russian  affairs ;  he  annexed  to  his  domiiuons  several  neigh- 
bouring principal  duchies,  subdued  Novogorod,  and  rescued 
his  country  from  the  Tartar  yoke.  He  had  no  sooner  delivered 
Russia  firom  this  dependence,  than  his  alliance  was  courted  by 
many  European  sovereigns,  and  during  his  reign,  for  the  first 
time,  the  emperor  of  Grcrmany,  the  pope,  the  grand  seignior,  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark,  and  l^e  republic  of  Venice, 
felt  it  their  interest  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Russian  court. 
The  talents  of  Ivan  were  not  confined  to  military  affairs.  Rus- 
sia was  indebted  to  him  for  the  improvement  of  ner  commerce, 
and  for  opening  a  more  ready  communication  with  European 
nations.  Underhis  auspices,  the  knowledge  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  art  of  casting  cannon  were  first  brought  into  Russia  by 
Aristotle  of  Bologna ;  he  employed  the  same  artist,  and  some 
other  foreigners,  to  recoin  Russian  money,  which  had  hitherto 
been  disfigured  by  Tartar  inscriptions ;  he  engaged,  at  a  vast 
expense,  Italian  ardsta  to  inclose  the  citadels  of  Moscow  and 
NoTogorod,  with  walls  of  brick,  and  to  erect  several  churches 
and  other  public  structures  with  the  same  materials.  For  his 
various  services  he  obtained  the  title  of  Gireat.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  manners  of  Ivan  were  softened  and  polished 
in  some  degree  by  the  example  of  his  second  wife  Sophia,  a 
Grecian  princess,  daughter  of  Thomas  Palseologus,  a  lady  of 
consummate  beauty,  and  winning  address,  who,  to  all  the  softer 
graces  of  her  sex,  added  a  vigorous  and  manly  spirit,  and  who, 
while  she  infused  into  her  husband  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  peace, 
animated  him  to  those  glorious  enterprises  which  occasioned 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  country.  He  is  represented  as  be- 
ing stem  and  unfeeling,  given  to  ebriety,  though  he  punished 
it  seTerely  in  others,  and  an  object  of  dread  to  all  who  approach- 
ed him.  He  died  in  1505,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
43id  of  his  reign.  On  one  side  of  his  remains  were  deposited 
those  of  his  father  Vassili  Vassilievitch,  and  afterwards  those 
of  his  son  Vassili  Ivanovitch,  who  succeeded  him  on  his  throne, 
andexpn«d  in  1533. 
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DENMARK. 


ADOLPHUS,  duke  of  Sleawick,  refiiaed  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark after  the  death  of  Christopher  JII.  and  placed  it  on  the 
head  of  Ids  nephew  Christian  I.     He  died  in  1459. 

CHRISTIAN,  or  CHRISTIERN  I.,  king  of  Denmaric, 
second  son  of  Theodoric  count  of  Oldenhiu^,  on  the  death  of 
Christopher  HI.  without, issue,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark,  in  144>8,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  royal  house  of 
Oldenburg,  still  wearing  the  Danish  crown.  Eric  the  deposed 
king  of  Sweden,  was  at  this  time  besieged  by  his  subjects  at 
Wisby.  He  put  the  citadel  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and 
was  himself  atterwards  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety  by  thrir 
fleet.  Christian  was  in  hopes  that  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Cahner,,  might  be  renewed  in  his  person,  out  the  throne  of 
Sw^en  was  occupied  by  Charles  Canutson,  who  also  invaded 
Norway,  and  was  crowned  king  of  that  country  at  Dronthetm. 
Christian  then  endeavoured,  by  harassing  the  ooasts  of  Swedm 
with  his  fleet,  and  making  occasional  descents,  to  render  the 
people  disgusted  with  the  government  of  Charles,  and  effect 
a  revolution  in  his  own  &vour.  A  long  series  of  hostilities  en- 
sued, with  various  success,  and  to  the  mutual  destruction  of 
the  people  of  both  countries,  all  by  the  intrigues  of  tfie  arch- 
bishop of  Upsal,  Charles  was  deposed  in  1458,  and  Christian 
elected  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  his  stead.  About  the 
same  time  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  reverted  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark, and  Christian  obtained  possession  of  the  counties  of 
Holstcin  and  Hormar.  In  process  of  time,  the  Swedes  grew 
discontented  with  their  Danish  governor.  Christian  suddenly 
went  to  Stockholm,  seized  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  whom  he 
suspected,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Denmark.  An  open  re- 
volt ensued  in  which  the  deposed  king  Charles  was  restored. 
He  was  soon  obliged  again  to  abdicate ;  but  Christian  could 
not  again  obtain  afooting  in  Sweden.  Resigning  at  length  all 
ambitious  projects,  he  attended  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  his 
own  kingdtnn,  and  distinguished  himself  by  many  charitable 
endowments  and  Uberal  donations  to  the  clergy.  In  1473  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary honours.  By  the  way  he  visited  the  emperor  Frederic 
III,^  irom  whom  he  obUuned  tJie  right  of  unitug  Dithmanh 
,  widi  Holstein,  and  raising  them  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  On 
his  return  he  founded  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  He  died' 
m  the  year  1481. 

JOHN,  king  of  Denmark,  born  in  1455,  succeeded  his 
&ther  Cbristianl.,  in  1481.     He  had  been  acknowledged  king 
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of.  D^unark  and  Nonrav,  in  his  fether's  life  time.  He  expect- 
ed to  have  been  choeen  king  of  Sweden,  but  was  disappointed 

.  by  the  intrigaea  of  the  administrator  of  that  kingdom,  and  it 
WHS  not  till  1407  that  he  was  crowned  king.  At  the  coro- 
nation feast,  one  of  the  king's  German  officers  hinting  that  it 
would  be  a  politic  act  to  cut  offthe  heads  of  those  who  aad  been 
leaden  in  the  opposition  to  him,  Jolin  replied  with  a  manly  iiu 

.  dignatiOD,  that  be  would  rather  see  all  his  evil  coimsellors  on  a 
gibbet  than  incur  the  shame  and  in&my  of  so  savaee  a  deed. 
"  God  forbid,"  said  the  Tirtuous  monarch,  "  that  I  should  ever 
deny  to 'any  free  people  the  right  of  cbooBing  their  own  gover- 
nors."  For  some  tone  he  acted  conformably  to  this  sentiment, 
and  exhibited  a  mind  intent  upon  the  public  good,  which  pro- 
duced a  general  satisiaction  with  his  government.  John,  how- 
ever, did  not  always  act  upon  the  principle  c^  equity,  which  the 
maxim  above  quoted  should  have  inculcated.  The  people  of 
-Dithmarah  accordingly  vindicated,  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
their  independence ;  and  their  success  was  the  forerunner  of 
an  opem  revolt  to  Sweden,  where  discontents  had  been  gradually 
accumulating,  and  where  he  had  conferred  offices  and  gr^its  mi 
his  favourites,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives.  The  former  re- 
sent beaded  the  malcontents,  and  renounced  bis  allegiance  to 
John.  The  queen,  Christina,  who  was  lefl  at  Stockholm,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate;  and  a  revolution  was  effected  in  1502. 
ASbet  this  many  chances  in  the  government  took  place,  several 
of  which  led  John  to  hope  fiir  a  restoration  to  the  crown ;  and 
A  treaty  for  that  puipose  was  concluded  a  ehort  time  before  his 
death,  which  happened  in  February  1513,  in  consequence  of 
a  &11  from  his  horse.  He  possessed  many  estimable  qualities, 
apd  would  have  been  a  reuly  good  king,  but  that  he  su3ered 
himsalf  to  be  swayed  too  much  by  his  favourites. 

CHRISTIAN,  or  CHRISTIERN  II,  king  of  Denmark, 
a- prince  irhose  perfidy  and  cruelty  have  stamped  him  with  the 
epithet  of  the  Nero  of  the  North,  was  bom  in  1481,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  John  in  1513.  In  order  to  strengthen  his 
hderest  in  obtaining  the' crown  of  Sweden,  he  formed  an  alii' 
ance  with  the  house  of  Austria,  by  marrying  Isabella,  sister  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  One  of  the  first  instances  he  gave  of 
hia  tyrannical  disposition  was  with  respect  to  Torbem  Oxy,  a 
young  nobleman,  whom  he  suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  his 
mistress  Columbule.  Oxy  being  tried,  and  acquitted  by  the 
senate,  the  king  compelled  an  assembly  of  peasants  to  find  him 
euihy,  and  had  him  executed.  In  1517  Lutheranism  began  to 
find  its  way  into  Denmark,  and  it  was  favoured  by  Christian, 
who  had  been  disgusted  with  the  avarice  of  the  pope's  legate, 
and  caA  a  longing  eye  upon  the  church  lands.  The  clergy, 
however,  took  occasion  from  the  discontents  already  prevaibng 
agunst  him,  to  raise  a  dangerous  spirit  of  resistance,  and  the 
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pope  {ulminated  a  bull  agunet  all  the  promoters  of  reformatioii, 
including  the  king's  particular  friends.  By  the  mediation  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  a  reconciliation  was  at  lengUi  eflfocted 
vith  the  holy  see ;  and  Clirifitian  even  obtained  a  ctHnnuMiim 
to  treat  as  rebels  the  adminiBtrator  of  Sweden  and  his  adbe- 
renta,  who  were  equally  noxious  to  the  pope  and  clergy.  His 
domestic  government  became  more  and  more  oppressive,  chiefly 
through  t^e  extortions  contrived  by  Sisebrette,  the  mother  of 
Columbule,  to  whom  Christian  gave  all  his  confidence.  At 
length,  in  1519,  he  was  enabled  to  renew  the  war  before  com- 
menced with  Sweden ;  and  his  general,  Crumper,  gave  a  com- 
plete defeat  in  West  Gothland  to  the  administrator,  who  died 
of  wounds  received  in  the  battle,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  The  traitorous  archbishop  of  Upsal  then 
openly  det^ured  for  Christian;  and  in  15S0,  af^r  reducing 
Stocluiolm,  he  was  solemnly  recogniied  king  of  Sweden. 
Pasfflng  over  to  Sweden,  he  convoked  the  assembly  and  the 
states,  and  was  publicly  crowned  at  Stockholm.  After  this 
ceremonial,  he  invited  the  body  of  Swedish  nobility,  to  a  splen- 
did entertainment  in  the  utadel,  and  received  them  with  the 
utmost  af&bili^.  But  while  the  whole  nation  was  employed  in 
festivity,  he  caused  his  soldiers  to  arrest  the  administrator's 
widow,  ihe  senate,  and  the  principal  nobility,  and  after  accunng 
them  of  various  state  crimes,  he  instituted  a  prosecution  ct 
them  by  Danish  commiSBioners.  A  summary  condemnation 
was  pronounced,  and  they  were  led  to  instant  execution.  Above 
three  score  noblemen  and  senators  of  the  first  rank,  lay  and 
ecclefflastical,  were  in  one  day  hanged  on  ^bbets  as  felons  and 
traitors ;  and  the  horrid  scene  was  concluded,  by  letting  lome 
the  soldiery  to  butcher  the  surrounding  spectators  and  the 
burghers  of  the  city.  So  great  was  Christian's  savage  barbarity, 
that  causing  the  administrator's  body  to  be  dug  up,  he  is  said 
to  have  torn  it  with  bis  teeth  and  nails  like  a  wild  beast.  He 
spared  the  life  of  his  widow  only  on  condition  of  perpetual  im- 

Erisonment ;  and  he  condemned  to  the  same  fate  tne  vridows  of 
b  other  victims.  His  progress  on  his  return  to  Denmark  was 
marked  with  blood,  and  he  seemed  resolved  to  leave  behind 
him  no  memorials  but  those  of  his  cruelty.  At  length  the  no- 
ble GKistavus  Ericaon,  burst  like  a  torrent  upon  the  Danish 
troops  who  held  Sweden  in  subjection,  and  restored  the  inde- 

eendance  of  his  own  country.  Christian  indulged  his  revenge 
y  the  murder  of  the  mother  and  sister  of  Gustavus,  and  by  an 
order  to  his  commanders  to  put  to  the  sword  all  the  Swedes 
within  the  reach  of  their  jurisdictions ;  which  barbarity  Gus- 
tavus  retaliated  by  the  extermination  of  all  the  Danes  who  feU 
into  his  hands. 

Christian's  tyrannical  proceedings  in    Denmark  rendered 
him  almost  as  much  the  object  of  popular  odium  there,  as  in 
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Sweden.  The  Jutlandere  vere  driren  to  open  revolt,  and 
■olemnly  deposed  him,  and  though  he  naa  still  master  of  Cox>en- 
hagen,  the  islands,  and  the  lungdom  of  Norway,  yet  not  know- 
ing whom  to  trust,  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  took  refuge  in 
Germany.  He  proceeded  to  Flanders,  where  he  unceasingly, 
but  in  vain,  urged  his  brother-in-law  the  emperor  to  aEsist  him 
to  recover  his  dominions.  In  1531  he  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  Margaret  of  Austria  to  fit  out  a  fleet  for  that  purpose. 
By  its  means  he  was  landed  in  Norway,  where,  and  in  Sweden, 
he  was  joined  by  many  malcontents,  especially  catholics.  He 
laid  siege  to  Aggerbus,  where  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Flemish  fleet  before  Babus.  In  an 
attempt  to  force  a  retreat  through  Sweden,  he  was  invested  in 
a  small  town,  and  obliged  to  deliver  himself  up  a  prisoner. 
His  uncle  and  successor,  Frederic,  confined  him  closely  in  the 
castle  of  Sunderburg  as  long  as  he  lived.  After  the  death  of 
that  king,  in  1553,  the  regency  of  Lubeck  demanded  Chm- 
tian's  liberation,  and  in  fact  projected  his  restoration,  towards 
which  they  made  considerable  progress ;  but  their  designs  were 
at  length  defeated  by  the  arms  of  Christian  III.  In  his  retreat, 
Christian  II.,  with  a  tranquillity  that  his  past  crimes  seem  little 
to  have  merited,  reached  nis  seventy  eighUi  year,  dying  in  1559. 
Of  his  children  by  Isabella  two  daughters  only  lived  to  mature 
age ;  one,  electress  Falatinej  the  other,  duchess,  flrst  of  Milan, 
then  of  Lorraine. 

FREDERIC  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  son  of  Christian  I.,  was 
bom  in  1473.  His  father  made  him  duke  of  Sleswick,  HoU 
atein,  Slormar,  and  Dithmarsh ;  but  half  of  his  territories  were 
wrested  from  him'  by  his  brother  king  John.  He  maintain^ 
ed  a  prudent  caution  during  the  turbulent  reign  of  his  nephew 
Christian  II. ;  and  upon  the  deposition  of  that  bloody  tyrant, 
in  1523,  Frederic  was  declared  king  in  his  stead,  first  by  the 
Jutlanders,  and  then  by  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  reduced 
Cop^ihagen  in  15^,  and  was  then  publicly  proclaimed.  He 
waa  instigated  to  lay  claim  to  the  Swedish  crown,  but  finding 
GustavuB  Vasa  so  well  settled  on  the  throne  that  nothing  but 
a  war  could  dispossess  hbn,  he  wisely  made  a  trea^  of  mutual 
friendship  with  that  sovereign.  The  isle  of  Gothland,  seized 
by  the  admiral  Norby,  was  afierwards  an  object  of  contention 
between  the  two  crowns ;  but  Frederic,  by  hia  vigour  and  po- 
licy, finally  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions.  Religious  diner- 
ences  were  now  brought  to  a  crisis  in  Denmark ;  on  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  Hefonnation ;  and  in  1527  Frederic  openly 
declared  in  favour  of  Lutheranism,  and  gave  the  ascendancy  to 
that  persuasion.  The  deposed  Christian  in  1531,  making  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  his  crown,  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself 
Srisoner,  and  was  committed  to  close  custody  by  his  uncle.  Fre- 
erie  died  in  1533,  aged  sixty.  His  conduct  obtuned  for  him  the 
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title  of  the  Pacific;  uaA  the  histariaiiB  of.bU  eoontry  ju^ltly 
praise  that  prudoice  and  moderation  of  hia  eoTemment  wmc£ 
rendered  his  reign  prosperous  and  happy.  Heleftcluldren  hy 
both  his  wives,  one  of  whom  was  the  daughter  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  the  other  of  the  dukeofPomerania. 

JOHN  RANTZAU,  a  general  in  the  Danish  service,  waa 
bom  in  1483,  asd  at  the  age  of  13  he  entered  the  army.  In 
1515,  he  began  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  visiting  in  suc- 
cession, England,  Spain,  Germany,  It^y,  Greece,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  east.  In  1 517,  be  was  luu^t- 
ed  at  Jerusalem;  and  upon  his  return  to  Denmark,  was  ap- 
pointed  to  accompany  duke  Christian,  afterwards  Christian 
11.,  on  his  tour  to  Brandenburg,  and  other  tovna  of  Germany. 
When  Frederic  I.  accepted  the  crown  of  Denmark,  be  was 
promoted  to  be  a  general,  in  1553,  and  entrust''d  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Holsteln.  He  became  greatly  distin- 
guished in  his  military  character,  and  on  various  diplomatic 
concerns,  and  died  in  1563.  He  was  the  author  of  sever^ 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  "  A  brief  Account  oiT  the 
Wars  carried  on,  in  1559,  bv  Frederic  11.,  king  of  Demnark, 
and  Adolphus  duke  of  Hwstein,  ag^nst  the  people  c^  Pit- 
marsh,"  Argent.  15G9,  4to. 


SWEDEN. 

CHARLES  CANUTSON,  king  of  Sweden,  the  eighth  of 
that  name,  was  descended  &om  the  family  of  Bonde,  which  had 
formerly  sat  on  the  throne.  He  was  grand  marshal  of  Sweden 
in  the  reign  of  Eric,  who  united  the  three  kingdoms  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  oppressions  of  the  Danes, 
caused  a  revolt  in  Sweden,  in  14Si,  neaded  by  Engelbert,  a 
spirited  and  patriotic  nobleman.  This  rose  to  such  a  for- 
midable height,  that  Charles  Canutson  was  induced  to  concur 
in  it ;  and  his  birth  and  station  immediately  set  him  at  the  head 
of  the  malcontents.     Engelbert,  however,  whose  merits  had 

greatly  attached  the  peasants  to  him,  maintained  a  rivalry  with 
harles ;  and  his  assaasination,  which  soon  followed,  is  attributed 
to  the  base  artifices  of  the  latter.  Charles  then  assume4  the 
office  of  regent ;  and  Eric  having  been  formally  deposed,  he 
exercised  me  rights  of  sovereignty.  Amidst  the  stormy  ike- 
tions  that  ensued,  he  is  charged  with  acting  tyrannically,  and 
arbitrarily,  removing  those  whom  he  considered  as  obstacles  to 
his  arriving  at  the  throne.  In  particular,  he  caused  Eric 
Poche,  a  successor  to  the  popularity  of  Engelbert,  to  be  exe- 
cuted without  the  form  of  a  trial.  For  the  present,  however, 
be  was.  disappointed,  by  the  election  of  Chnstopber  duke  of 
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iBavaria,  to  the  crcnm  of  the  three  nations.  '  Christopher  iHed 
in  1448,  on  which  event,  the  influence  of  Charles  caused  the 
union  of  the  three  crowns  to  be  'dissolved,  and  hinisdlf  eleet^ 
to  that  of. 'Sweden.  He  afterwards  attacked' the 'depos^d'Erte, 
intheiale  of'GotUand.but  was  Tigorovsly  resisted;  aiid, -m 
die  end,  the  island  was  surrendered  to  the  Danes.  Charles, 
however,  obtained  a  recompense,  in  being  ei^ted  to  the  throne 
of  Norway.  A  war  afterwards  ensued  between  Christian,  king 
of  Denmark,  and  Charles,  which  was  attended  with  various 
aiccesB.  .'Peace  was  re-estabhshed ;  but  Christian  contmu^ 
to  foment  disturbances  in  Sweden,  which,  on  a  quarrel  be- 
.tween  Charles,  and  the  potent  archbishop  of  Upsai,  broke  out 
.in  .1458,  into  open  rebellion.  Christian  was  invited  to  Stock- 
holm, of  which  Charles  had  been  diapossessed ;  and  thetbree 
crowns  were  again  united  in  the  person  of  the  Danish  king. 
The  govemmeut  of  this  monarch,  however,  soon  became  un- 
popular in  Sweden.  The  peasants  revolted,  led  by  ThatD, 
bishop  of  Zincoping.  Christian  was  obliged  'to  retire  'to 
JDenmark,  whence  he  returned  with  a  powerfiu  army.  He  Was 
defeated,  however,  by  the  brave  peasants,  who  fought  for 
ibeir  country's  independence ;  and  Charles  Canutson  was  re- 
called, aiier  an  exile  of  six  years.  StiH  he  had  the  power- 
iul  archbisifaop  of  Upsal,  and  the  cl^gy  for  his  enemieif 
and  their  authoribr  was  eo  great,  that  <£srle8  was  socn  be^ 
negeJ  in  Stoctholm.  tie  sallied  out  wMi  Itis  adherents,  and 
a  iurious  battle  ensued,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  compelled  soleiiHily  to  renounce  all  pretensions 
to  tbe  crown.  He  retired  into  Finland,  where  a  sb^  district 
■ras  assigned  for  his  maintenance,  the  insuffidency  of  which 
mvolved  him  in  debt;  and  go  low  was  his  credit,  that  the 
archbishop  re&ised  luai  a  loanof  fiOO  crowns.  Hia  retreat  did 
not  give  peace  to  his  country ;  on  the  contrary,  a  fiercer  civil 
war  man  ever  bridte  out,  in  iriiich  Eric  Axelson,  ^e  adminis- 
ttator,  beaded  one  party,  and  the  archbishop  of  Upsal  the 
other.  The  weariea  nation,  at  length  insisted  on  the  restora- 
tioD  of  Charies ;  and  he  vas  accordingly  recalled  and  put  in 
posseasiim  of  Stockholm,  in  1467.  In  1470  perceiving  hfs 
eventful  life  drawing  to  a  close,  be  delivered  his  capital  to  hia 
nephew  and  faithfid  friend,  Steno  Sture,  and  died  in  peace. 
Tne  historians  of  hia  country,  praise  his  justice  and  political 
tal^its ;  and  he  has  likewise  obtained  credit  fbr  philoaophical 
and  mathematical  knowledge,  unusual  in  his  age  and  country. 

STENO,  administrator  of  Sweden,  in  151S.  He  as^red  to 
abaolute  monarchy  after  two  years,  whereupon  the  kii^dom 
was  divided  into  two  parses,  the  one  of  those  resolved  to 
depose  him,  the  other  would'  wait  his  amendment;  the  fomter 
iorit^.  the  Danes  to  their  assistance,  and  Christian  II.,  king  of 
Deninark,  laid  siege  to  Stockholm.    Steno  marched  direct^  to 
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dnt  citjr,  and  nused  the  a^;ei  made  hinuelf  master  of  the 
Danish  baggage,  and  took  above  300  prisoners,  being  officers 
and  persons  of  note ;  besides,  the  Danes  were  detained  by  con- 
trary winds  for  three  montiis,  without  water  and  Tictualai 
which  occasioned  a  great  mortality.  Christian  II,  sent  to  die 
administrator  to  propose  a  truce,  which  Steno  generously 

EKQted,  and  sent  several  boats,  loaded  with  provisions,  for  the 
ng  and  his  navy.  The  king  of  Denmark  some  dme  after 
proposed  an  interview  on  board  the  fleet,  where  he  invited  the 
administrator,  in  order  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The  prince,  who 
was  natusally  of  a  free  and  candid  temper,  was  persuaded  to  it, 
but  the  senate  opposed  his  resolution,  and  so  he  escaped  that 
snare;  for  afterwards  the  ungrateful  Christian  got  Gustavus, 
and  six  other  Swedish  lords  in  his  hands,  and  set  sail  for 
Denmark,  and  soon  after,  sent  Otbo  against  Sweden.  Steno 
marched  against  him,  and  fought  galkntly  for  a  long  time, 
when  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot ;  and  his  troops  being 
discouraged,  Christian  made  himself  master  of  Sweden. 

GUSTAVUS  I.,  sumamed  Ericson  Vasa,  Idng  of  Sweden, 
bom  in  1430,  was  the  son  of  Eric  Vasa,  duke  of  Gripshohn, 
allied  to  the  royal  family.  He  was  distinguished  among  the 
Swedish  nobility  for  learning,  civility,  and  personal  uid  mental 
accomphshments.  He  had  a  graceful  form,  a  dignified  air, 
and  possessed  a  flow  of  nervous  eloquence,  and  a  captivating 
address.  On  the  invasion  of  Sweden  by  Christian  11.,  in 
1518,  Gustavus  was  one  of  the  six  noble  hostages  whom  he 
took  back  with  him  to  Denmark.  Large  promises  had  been 
made  to  reconcile  him  to  Chiistian,  and  threats  had  been 
used  Sx  the  same  purpose,  but  all  in  vain.  Banner,  a  Datush 
nobleman,  prevuled  on  the  king  to  put  him  into  hia  hands,  to  try 
whether  he  could  prevail  upon  him  to  change  his  sentiments. 
The  king,  however,  told  Banner,  that  he  must  pay  six  thousand 
crowns  in  case  the  prisoner  should  make  his  escape.  Banner 
generously  assented ;  and  having  brought  the  noble  prisoner  to 
his  fortress  of  Calo  in  Jutland,  soon  ^owed  him  all  the  liberty 
he  could  desire,  and  otherwise  heaped  fovoun  upon  him. 
All  this,  however,  could  not  extinguish  his  remembrance  of  the 
cruelties  of  Christian,  and  the  desire  he  had  of  being  service- 
able to  his  country.  He  therefore  determined  to  make  his 
escape.  With  much  difiScul^,  and  under  various  disguises, 
he  enected  his  escape,  which  Banner  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with,  than  lie  set  out  after  him,  and  found  him  at  Lubec.  He 
reproached  him  as  ungrateful  and  treacherous;  but  he  was 
soon  appeased  by  the  arguments  urged  by  Gustavus,  and  by 
the  promises  he  made  of  indemnifying  him  for  the  loss  of  his 
ransom.  Upon  this  Banner  returned,  giving  out  that  he  could 
not  find  his  prisoner.  Christian  enraged  at  his  escape,  or- 
dered  Otho  his  general  to  do  his  utmost  to  arrest  him.     Gus- 
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tavus  kpplied  t«  the  regency  for  &  slup  to  carry  him  to  Sweden, 
bat  the  captain  steered  a  different  course,  and  put  him  on 
shore  near  Cahn^r ;  a  city  hitherto  garrisoned  by  the  troopa 
of  Chriadna,  widow  of  the  regent.  When  Gustavus  arrived, 
he  made  himself  known  to  the  governor  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  garrison,  who  were  mostly  Germans,  and  his 
fellow  soldiers  in  the  late  adminiBtratix%  army.  .  He  flattered 
himself  that  his  birth,  his  merits,  and  his  connections,  would 
immediately  procure  him  the  command.  But  they  seeing  him 
without  troops  and  without  attendants,  threatened  to  kilfhiiD, 
if  he  did  not  instantly  quit  the  city.  Thus  disappointed,  Gus- 
tavus departed  with  great  expedition;  and  his  arrival  being 
known,  he  was  again  forced  to  have  recourse  to  disguise,  to 
conceal  himself  from  the  Danish  emissaries  who  were  m  search 
of  him.  In  a  waggon  loaded  with  ha.y,  he  passed  through 
the  quarters  of  the  Danish  army,  and  at  last  repaired  to  an 
old  family  castle  in  Sudermania.  From  hence,  he  wrote  to  his 
frienda,  notifying  his  return  to  Sweden,  and  heseeching  them 
to  assemble  ^  meir  forces  to  break  through  the  enemy  s  army 
into  Stockholm,  at  that  time  besieged ;  but  they  refused 
to  embark  in  so  hazardous  and  desperate  an  attempt.  He 
next  applied  to  the  peasants ;  but  they  also  refiised  to  engage. 
At  length,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  throw  himself  into 
Stockholm,  and  disappointed  in  all  his  hopes,  he  determined 
to  apply  to  the  Dalecarlians.  Attended  by  a  peasant,  to 
whom  he  was  known,  be  travelled  in  disguise  through  Suder- 
mania, Nericia,  and  Westermania,  and-  after  a  laborious  and 
painfid  journey,  he  arrived  in  the  mountains  of  Dalacarlia. 
scarcely  had  he  finished  his  journey,  when  he  found  himself 
deserted  by  his  companion  and  guide,  who  carried  off  with 
him  bU  the  money  henad  provided  for  his  subsistence.  Thus 
foriom,  destitute,  half  starved,  he  entered  among  the  miners, 
and  wrought  like  a  slave  under  ground ;  here  he  continued 
until  he  was  discovered  accidentaltv  by  a  gentleman,  his  ac- 
quaintance in  the  neighbourhood,  who  afforcKd  him  an  asylum 
in  his  house.  This  he  joyfully  accepted ;  but  finding  it  im- 
possible to  make  him  take  arms  in  his  behalf,  he  fled  to  the  . 
houBe  of  one  Peterson,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  served. 
This  last  proved  a  tnutor  to  his  friend,  and  Gustavus  would 
have  been  deHvered  to  the  Danes,  had  he  not  received  timely 
warning  from  the  wife  of  his  host.  By  her  adrice  he  took 
refuge  with  a  clergyman,  who  shut  him  up  in  an  apartment 
adjoining  to  the  church,  and  counselled  hun  to  apply  at  once 
to  the  peasuits  at  an  approaching  annual  festival.  They 
fistened  to  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  instantly  led  them 
against  the  governor's  castle  ;  which  he  took  by  assault,  and 
put  the  governor  to  the  sword.  This  inconsiderable  enterprise 
was  attended  with  the  most  happy  consequences.     Great  num- 
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1>tsta  of  the'  t>MA&nts  flocked  to  his  standard;  some  of  the 
gebtry  openly  espoused  hla  cause,  and  others  eappjied  him  widi 
'  in6bey.  Christian  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  what  hed 
'  pasted ;  but  despising  such  an  inconsiderable  eqemyr  he  sent 
;  dhly  a  sletider  detachment,  under  the  command  of  one  Sorrai 
Norby,  to  assist  his  adherents  in  Dalecaclia.  Gustavus  ad- 
Tanfted  withabout  5000  men,  and  defeated  a  body  of  Dan^ 
commanded  by  one  Meleen;  but  he  was  strenuously  opposed 
'by  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  whp  raised  numerous  forces  for 
'ting  Christian.  The  fortune  of  Gustavus,  however  still  pre- 
vailed, and  the  archbishop  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  Gu»* 
tflvus  then  hud  siege  to  Stockholm;  but  his  force  being  too  in- 
considerable for  Bucb  an  undertaking,  he  was  forced  to  ahaa- 
don  it  with  loss.  This  check  did  not  prove  in  any  considerablie 
degreedetrimentalto  the  affairs  of  Gustavus;  the  peasants  &o«i 
Jl  parts  of  the  kingdom  flocked  to  his  camp,  and  he  was  joined 
by  a  reinforcement  from  Lubec.  ChtistJan,  unable  to  stop  the 
revolt,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  mother  and  sisters  of  Gus- 
taviis,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  tlie  most  excruciating  torture. 
Several  other  Swedish  ladies  be  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the 
'sea,  after  having  imposed  upon  them  the  inhoman  task  of  mak- 
ing the  sacks  -in  which  they  were  to  be  inclosed.  His 
barbarities  served  only  to  make  his  enemies  more  resolute. 
Xxustavus  having  assembled  the  states  of  Wadstena,  he  wa* 
\manimoiisIy  chosen  regent,  the  diet  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  him,  and  promising  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost.  Having 
thus  obtained  the  sanction  of  legal  authori^,  he  pursued  the 
advantages  against  the  Danes.  A  body  of  troops  appointed 
to  throw  succours  into  Stockholm,  were  totally  cut  in  pieces ; 
and  the  regent  sending  gome  troops  into  Finland,  struck  the 
Danes  there  with  such  terror,  that  the  archbishop  of  Upsal, 
together  with  Slabar^and  Baldenaker  the  Danish  governor, 
fled  to  Denmark.  He  then  sent  express  orders  to  all  his 
governors  and  ofiicers  in  Finland  and  Sweden,  to  massacre  all 
tlie  Swedish  gentry  without  distinction.  The  Swedes  made 
reprisals  by  massacreing  all  the  Danes  they  could  find ;  so  that 
the  whole  country  was  filled  with  bloodshed  and  stapgbter.  In 
the  mean  time,  Gustavus  had  laid  siege  to  the  towns  of  Cal- 
mar,  Abo,  and  Stockholm  ;  but  Norby  obliged  him  to  raise  all 
of  them  vrith  loss.  Gustavus,  in  revenge,  laid  siege  to  the 
capital  a  third  time,  and  petitioned  the  regency  of  Lubec  for  a 
squadron  of  ships,  and  other  succours  for  carrying  on  the  siege, 
lliis  was  complied  with,  hut  upon  very  hard  conditions,  viz. 
that  Gustavus  should  oblige  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  states^ 
to  pay  60,000  marks  of  silver,  as  the  expense  of  the  armament ; 
that,  until  the  kingdom  should  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  that 
sum,  the  Lubec  merchants  trading  to  Sweden,  should  be  ex- 
empted from  all  dudes  on  imports  or  exports ;  tliat  all  other 
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nations  should  be  prohibited  trading  with  Swedea,  and  diat. 
such  traffic  should  be  deemed  illidt;   that  Crustavus  should, 
neither  conclude  a  peace,  nor  flven  agree  to  a  truce  with  Den-  . 
mark,  without  the  cohcurrence  of  the  regency  of  Lubecj  and  ,• 
that  in  case  the  republic  should  be  attacked  by  Christian,  he  ' 
should  enter  Denmark  at  the  head  of  20,000  men.    Upon, 
these  hard  terms  did  jGustavus  obtain  assistance  from  the  re- 
gency of  Lubec,  nor  did  bis  dear  bought  aOies  prove  very 
faithful.   They  did  not,  indeed,  go  over  to  the  enemy ;  but  in  a 
i-fight,  where  the  Danes  were  entirely  in  the  power  of  their 
— -'i,  they  suffered  them  to  escape,  when  their  whole  force 


might  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  This  treachery  had 
well  nigh  ndned  the  affairs  of  Gustavus;  for  Norby  was  now  .. 
inabing  preparations,  effectually  to  relieve  Stockholm ;  in  whiah 
he  would  probably  have  succeeded,  but  at  this  critical  period, 
news  arrived  that  the  Danes  had  imanimouslv  revolted,  and 
driven  Christian  from  the  throne  ;  and  that  the  king  had  re- 
tired into  Germany  in  hopes  of  being  restored  by  the  arms  ,of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor.  On  nearing  this  news,  Norby>  . 
retired  with  his  whole  fleetj  to  the  islajid  of  Gothland,  leaving 
but  a  slender  garrison  in  Calmar.  Gustavus  did  not  foil  to 
nnprove  this  opportunity  to  his  own  advantage,  and  quickly 
made  himself  master  of  Calmar.  Meantime  Stockholm  eon-, 
tinned  closely  invested;  but  Gustavus  protracted  the.  siege 
until  he  should  get  himself  elected  king.  Having  for  t^ 
purpose  called  a  general  diet,  the  first  step  was  to  fill  up  the 
'       '  '     ■'  s  of  Chr' 


vacancy  in  the  senate,  occasioned  by  the  massacres  of  Chris* 
tian.  Gustavus  had  the  address  to  get  such  nominated  aa 
were  m  his  interest }  and  of  conaec[UQnce,  the  assembly  was  no 
•Doner  met,  than  a  speech  was  made,  containing  the  highest 
encomJTuus  on  Gustavus,  setting  forth  in  the  strongest  light  the. 
many  eminent  services  he  had  done  for  his  country,  and  con- 
cluding, that  the  states  would  show  themselves  equally  un- 
grateful and  blind  to  their  own  interest,  if  they  did  not  imme- 
diately ^lect  him  king.  This  proposal  waq  acceded  to  by 
such  tumultuous  acclamation,  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect 
the  votes ;  so  that  Gustavus  himself  acknowledged,  that  their 
afl«ction  exceeded  his  merits,  and  was  more  agreeable  to  him, 
than  the  effects  of  their  gratitude. 

Gustavus,  on  his  election,  was  urged  to  have  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation  immediately  performed;  but  the  king,  having 
sonie  designs  on  the  clergy,  did  not  think  proper  to  comply 
with  their  request,  as  he  would  have  been  obhged  to  take  an 
oath  to  preserve  t^em  in  their  rights  and  privileges.  Indeed, 
he  had  not  been  long  seated  on  tne  throne  before  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  that  body;  for  having  large  arrears  doe  to 
thennny,  with  other  incumbrances,  Gustavus  found  it  necessaty 
to  raise  large  contributions  on  the  clergy.    On  thi8>  he  was  ac- 
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cused  of  avance  and  heresy  before  tlie  pope's  nuncio.  Gus- 
tavuB  defended  himself  against  these  accusations ;  end  soon 
after  showed  a  great  partiaUty  ibr  the  doctrines  of  Luther, 
vhich  by  this  time  had  been  preached  and  received  by  many 
people  in  Sweden.  This  embroUed  him  more  than  ever  with 
the  clergy ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  that  GuBtavus  must  ^ther 
resign  his  throne,  or  the  clergy  some  part  of  the  power  they 
had  assumed.  Matters  were  driven  to  extremities,  by  the 
king's  allowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  the  Swedish 
tongue.  In  1 526,  the  ting,  finding  them  entering  into  a  com- 
bination against  the  reformists,  went  to  Upsal,  and  publidy 
declared  his  resolution  of  reducing  the  number  of  oppres^re 
and  idle  monks  and  priests,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion, fattened  on  the  spoils  of  industrious  people.  At  last, 
taking  advantage  of  the  war  between  the  pope,  and  Charles  V. 
of  Spain,  he  declared  himself  to  be  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  established  it  throughout  bis  dominions ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  the  ecclesiastics,  he  gave  the 
senators  the  precedency  of  them,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
degraded  them  &om  the  dignities  they  formerly  enjoyed.  For 
some  time,  the  states  hesitated  at  supporting  the  king  in  his 
work  of  reformation;  insomuch,  that  he  threatenetl to  resign 
the  kingdom,  which,  he  said,  was  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery, 
either  to  its  temporal  or  spiritual  tyrants.  On  mis  the  states 
came  into  his  measures,  and  retrenched  the  privileges  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  in  the  manner  he  proposed.  Several  disturbances, 
however,  ensued.  An  impostor,  who  pretended  to  be  of  the 
family  of  Sture,  the  former  regent,  having  chdmed  the  throne, 
the  Dalecarlians  revolted  in  bis  favour;  but  on  the  approach 
of  a  powerful  army,  sent  by  Gustavus,  they  submitted.  Soon 
after  Luthenm  professors  were  established  in  every  diocese ; 
upon  which  a  new  rebellion  ensued.  At  the  head  of  this,  was 
Thure  Jobanson,  who  had  married  the  king^  sister.  Several 
of  the  nobility  ioined  him ;  and'  the  king  ofDenmark  acceded 
to  their  cause,  thinking,  by  means  of  these  disturbances,  to  re- 
unite the  three  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
as  formerly.  But  Gustavus  prevaUed,  and  the  rebels  were 
obliged  to  take  retlige  in  Denmark.  A  fresh  accident,  how- 
ever, had  like  to  have  embroiled  matters  worse  than  before. 
The  subsidy  granted  by  the  regency  of  Lubec,  was  still  due ; 
and  for  the  payment  of  it,  the  states  granted  to  the  king  all 
the  useless  bells  of  the  churches  and  monasteries.  The  people 
were  shocked  at  the  sacrilege;  and  the  Dalecarlians  again 
betook  themselves  to  arms.  Intimidated,  however,  by  the 
courage  and  vigorous  conduct  of  the  king,  they  again  sub- 
mitted, and  were  taken  into  favour.  But  tranquillity  was  not 
yet  restored.  Christian  having  established  a  powerful  interest 
in  Norway,  once  more  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  king- 
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dotttt,  and  was  jdned  by  the  Dalecarlians  j  but  being  defeated 
by  the  Swedish  forces,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Norw^, 
where,  being  obHged  to  capitulate  with  the  Spanidi  genera^ 
he  was  Icept  prisoner  all  his  life.  In  1542,  Gustavus  having 
happily  extricated  himself  out  of  all  his  troubles,  prevailed  on 
the  states,  to  make  the  crown  hereditary  in  hia  family ;  afler 
wliich,  he  applied  himself  to  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  commerce.  A  treaty  was  set  on  foot  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  eldest  son  Eric,  and  Elizabeth  queen  of  E^land. 
The  prince's  brother,  duke  John,  went  oyer  to  England,  and 
resided  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  London,  with  great  splen- 
dour. He  returned  full  of  expectations  of  success  ;  but  bring- 
ing with  him  no  sort  of  proofs  in  writing,  his  father  soon  per- 
ceiyed  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  Elizabeth's  superior 
policy.  However,  at  last,  he  allowed  Eric  to  go  in  person  to 
England ;  but  before  he  could  embark,  the  deam  of  Gustavus, 
in  1569,  made  him  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  voyage  and 
marriage.  Gustavus  was  thrice  married ;  by  bis  first  consor^ 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Sax-Lauenburg,  he  had  his  succes- 
sor Eric ;  by  his  second,  daughter  of  a  Swedish  noble,  three 
sons  and  five  daughters.  As  he  had  changed  the  national 
religion,  depressed  the  clergy,  and  exalted  ue  power  of  the 
crown  at  the  eiroense  of  the  nobles,  many  of  his  subjects  re- 
garded him  with  dislike;  but  posterity  has  justly  raoRed  him 
among  the  greatest  and  best  sovereigns  of  his  age  and  country. 
The  minister  of  Gustavus,  Lawrence  Anderson,  is  placed 
under  the  head  of  religion,  on  account  of  bis  promottng  the 
reformation. 


NAPLES    AND  SICILY. 

FERDINAND  L,  king  of  Naples,  natural  son  of  Alphonso 
v.,  king  of  Arragon,  was  legitimated  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.> 
and  became  king  of  Naples  oa  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1458. 
CallixtUB  III.,  Uien  pope,  refused  to  acknowledge  him;  but 
Pope  Pius  n.,  who  succeeded  him,  granted  him  the  bull  of  in- 
vestiture, and  he  was  crowned  in  14<w.  He  was  soon,  however, 
involved  in  a  civil  war,  in  consequence  of  some  discontented 
barons  having  invited  John  of  A^jou,  who  had  claims  on  the 
Neapolitan  crown.  He  entered  the  kingdom,  and  defeated 
Fenunand,  which  caused  him  to  be  deserted  by  the  greatest 
part  of  his  friends.  However,  George  Castriot,  sumam^  Scan- 
derbeg,  at  the  pope's  request,  went  over  to  his  assistance,  and 
completely  defeated  John  at  Troia.  By  his  subsequent  suc- 
cesses, he  restored  tranquiUity  to  the  kmgdom,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  secure  by  various  foreign  aluances ;  and  he  em- 
I^ed  the  years  of  peace  in  those  internal  improvements  with 
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rotpectrto  hmw,  lesfming,  arts,  and'  tnftniifilotufCis,  wMch  gave  a  ' 
lustre  to- hiB  r^gn.  Heiasfasted  PopA  Sixtas  TV.  inhisdesinis  ' 
anuiiBt  Fferrawfl,  wh«re  be  had  projected  the  rum  of  the  Me- 
dici family.  The  celebrated  Lorenzo,  in  order  to  avert  the 
AangBB,  took  tbe  magnanhuoiu  reBolution  of  repairing  to  Naples, 
and. putting  himself  in  the  power  of  Ferdinand ;  and  though  ' 
thiapriuce  was  not  remarkable  fot  tbe  delicacy  or  generosity 
of  his  politioal  conduct,  yethe  was  so  far  Won  fay  the  persuasive 
aEgmneDta  of  Lorenzo,  that  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Fwrentines,  without  consulting  the  pope.  In  1480,  he  had  the 
DMUtiflcation  of  sedng  Otranto  taken  by  ^e  Turks,  with  every 
ciicunstanee  of  Aivage  barbarity.  His  son  Alphonso,  however, 
reeonred  it  in  the  following  year.  To  this  son,  who  was  of  i. 
Tiolent  and  tyranmcal  temper,  Ferdinand  committed  the  chief  ' 
«»re  of'  the  gorernmenti  and  such  discontent  previuled  against 
thecn  both)  that  upon  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  king 
and  Pope  Innooent  VIll.,  that  pontiff  occasioned  the  barons  to 
revolt,  which  threatened  the  safety  of  the  throne.  Ferdinand 
also  excited  disturbances  against  the  pope  In  the  ecclesiastical 
statee,  which  brought  abotit  a  peace.  Pardon  to  the  barons  wait 
one  of  its  conditions,  but  it  was  shamefully  violated,  and  many 
veM  cut  off  for  their  share  in  the  rebellion.  A  new  rupture 
took  place  about  two  'years  after,  between  the  king  and  ihe 
pofte,  in  which  the  latter  proceeded  to  excommunicate  Ferdi- 
naw  i  but  Hirough  the  mediadon  of  the  king  of  Arragon,  a  re- 
conciBation  was  effected.  About  thb  time  the  preparations  of 
Charles  VIIL,  kii^  of  IVance,  for  the  invasion  of  Naples,  be- 
came truly  alarming;  and  Ferdinand,  conscious  that  he  could' 
not  rely  upon  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  was  throvm  into 
^reat  disquietude.  He  employed  himself,  however,  in  proper 
measures  of  defence  ;  but  in  tne  midst  of  his' cares,  he  died  of 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  in  1494,  aged  seventy-one,  leaving  his  totter- 
ing throae  to  his  son  Alfonso.  Thfe  stain  of  tyranny,  perfidy, 
ai]^  cruelty,  adheres  to  his  name;  but  it  is  allowed  that  hepos- 
sessed,  in  several  points,  the  true  wisdom  of  a  soverei^  He 
is  particularly  distinguished  as  the  author  of  many  us^il  laws, 
and  he  restored  Ae  university  of  Naples,  to  which  he  intro- 
duced nmny  learned  and  elegant  writers ;  he  himself  received 
tlie  instructions  of  several  eminent  scholars  in  his  Other's  court, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  orations  and  episttes. 

ANTHONY,  a  Sicilian,  who,  when  tdcen  prisoner  by  Ma- 
homet II.,  at  the  Negropon^  1473,  set  fire  to  the  arsenal  at 
Gallipoli,  for  which  he  was  sawn  asunder  by  tbe  Turks. 

ALPHONSO  U..  king  of  Naples,  succeeded  his  father  Fei^ 
dinand,  in  1494^  He  exercised  such  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
aww  over  his  subjects,  as  induced  them  to  invite  Chanes  VIII. 
of  trance,  to  invade  the  country.  That  prii»ce  took  posseEsion 
of  Naples;  on  which  Alphonso  abdicated  the  throne,  and  re- 
tired to  •  monastery  ui  Sicily,  where  he  died  about  l^^j^. 
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ANDREW  MATTHEW  AQUAVIRA.  duke  of  Atri,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  verj  eminent  aa  a  nulitary 
commander,  and  a!ao  devoted  much  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters.     He  died  in  1528,  aged  72. 

FERDINAND  FRANCIS  D'AVALOS,  marquiu  of  Pea- 
cars,  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrioua  families  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  originally  from  Spain,  was  brought  up  to 
the  military  profession,  and  l>ecame  one  of  the  principal  com- 
manders of  tiie  emperor  Charles  V.  He  married  the  celebrat- 
ed Victoria  Coloima,  a  lady  equally  illustrious  for  her  personal 
and  mental  accomplishments,  vitli  whom  be  lived  in  perfect 
hannony.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battie  of  Ravenna,  in 
151S,  and  during  his  confinement,  he  composed  a  "  Dialogue 
on  have,"  dedicated  to  his  wife.  After  hb  liberation,  he  was 
of  great  service  to  his  master  in  the  recovery  of  Milan,  and  in 
the  Mtttea  of  Bicoque  and  Pavia.  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and 
the  Italian  princes,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  emperor's 
arms,  wished  to  engage  the  marquis  in  a  league  against  him, 
and  tempted  him  with  offering  him  the  crown  of  Naples.  He 
is  thought  to  have  lent  an  e^  to  the  proposition ;  hut  the  em- 
}>eTor  discovering  the  negoctation,  he  pretended- to  have  listen* 
ed  to  it  only  through  policy.  He  did  not  long  survive,  but  died 
at  Milan,  in  1525,  aged  36,  without  issue.  His  tomb  is  to  be 
Rat  Naples.  The  marquis  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  letters, 


Mid  acquired  a  taste  for  science,  under  his  tutor  Musephilus. 
VICTORIA  COLONNA,  an  illustrious  tady,  distinguisfae< 
for  her  productions  in  Italian  poetry,  was  the  daughter  of  Fa- 


britio  Colonna,  duke  of  Palliano,  and  bom  at  Manno  in  1490. 
IVhen  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  was  married  to  Franius 
D'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara.  They  lived  together  in  the 
moat  perfect  harmonv ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  employed  her 
influence  in  dissuading  him  from  accepting  the  orown  of 
Naples,  which  was  offered  him  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in 
order  to  detach  him  &om  the  interest  of  the  emperor  Chuies 
V.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in  15S5,  she  lived  in  re- 
tirement, solacing  her  grief  with  poetry  and  devotion,  and 
firmly  rejecting  all  offers  of  a  new  alliance.  She  entertained 
a  fHendly  correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
cultiTated  persons  of  the  age,  as  the  cardinals  Bembo,  Con- 
tarini,  and  Pole;  the  poets  Flaminio,  Molza,  Almamii,  &c. 
For  the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  retirement,  she  entered  a 
monastery  at  Orvieto,  in  1546,  which  she  soon  exchanged  for 
that  of  St.  Catherine  in  Viterbo.  Her  connection  there  with 
«onie  learned  men,  who  afterwards  underwent  the  imputation 
of  heresy,  has  occasioned  some  protestants  to  represent  her 
as  inclined  to  the  new  opinions  ;  but  Tiraboeche  seems  to  havd 
farougbt  evidence  eufflcient  to  refute  this  notion.  ,  She  At 
Ufl^n  left  the  noaatitety,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  she 
VOL.  IV.  K  ,.        , 
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died  in  1547.  Her  poems  passed  through  four  editions,  and 
and  are  much  admired.  The;  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Petrarchi^ji  versifiers  of  that  age,  and  are 
among  tnc  first  in  which  Italian  poetiy  was  employed  on  reli- 
gious topics. 

VENICE    AND    GENOA. 

BLAISE  AXERETO,  or  ASSERETO,  a  celebrated  Ge- 
noese  admiral,  who  defeated  Alpbonso  V.,  of  Arragon,  in  a 
naval  battle,  1433,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

BERNARD  JUSTINIANI,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1408. 
He  obtabed  the  senator's  robe  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  served 
the  republic  in  sevei-al  embassies,  and  was  elected  procurator 
of  St.  Mark,  in  1474.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  wrote  the 
History  of  Venice,  with  some  other  works  of  considerable 
merit,  and  died  in  1489. 

JEROME  DONATO,  an  eminent  Venetian  statesman,  and 
man  of  letters,  was  bom  about  1454.  He  was  a  person  of  con- 
spicuous talents,  and  unblemished  integrity,  and  was  em|doyed 
by  bis  country  in  various  important  ana  difficult  negooations. 
He  commanded  tn  Brescia  and  Ferrara,  and  reconcikd  the  re- 
pubUc  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
carried  ofi*  by  a  violent  fever  at  Rome,  in  lfil3,  before  the 
treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  He  published  a  transla- 
tion of  "  Alexander  Aphrodiscua  de  Anitna."  With  a  well 
cultivated  understanding,  great  political  experience,  tuid  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  interests  of  the  state,  he  combined  veir 
elegant  manners,  and  the  most  captivating  address ;  all  which 
advantages  were  heightened  by  a  majestic  stature  and  deport- 
ment, and  every  personal  acconwlishment. 

PROSPER  ADORNE,  a  Genoese,  was  proclaimed  doge 
after  the  French  were  expelled  in  1460.  His  enemies  at  last 
prevailed  against  him,  and  at  the  end  of  a  life  chequered  by 
nusfortunes,  he  fled  to  Naples,  where  he  died,  1486. 

JEROME  ADORNE,  a  Genoese  of  the  same  family  with 
the  preceding.  He  opposed  the  party  of  the  Fregosos,  who 
aspired  to  the  supreme  power.  He  was  highly  respected 
as  a  negociator,  as  an  admiral,  as  a  politician,  and  as  a  public 
magistrate. 

BAPTIST  FREGOSO,  or  FULGOSO,  son  of  Peter  Fre- 
ffoso, succeeded  his  fatherasdogeofGenoa,inNovember,  14>78. 
His  conduct  was  so  arbitrary,  that  his  ambitious  uncle  Paul, 
archbishop  of  Genoa,  procured  his  deposition  in  1483,  and 
caused  hiiuself  to  be  elected  in  his  stead.  Baptist  was  then 
banisbed  to  Tregni.  He  amused  himself  in  hia  exile  with  lite- 
nxj  emnpofntion.  He  wrote,  1.  a  work  of  which  the  tramla- 
ti«B  it  entitled,  "  Battiste  Fulgosi  de  dictos  factiwiue  memora- 
bilibus  collectanea. "  foL  150^.    S.  Ia  Vita  di  Martiao  V.    3. 
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De  Faetninis  que  doetrina  exoeOuenint.  4.  A  Treatise  egaiiut 
I^ore,  entitled,  "  Anteros,"  NiDted  at  Milan  in  14€9. 

BARTHOLOMEW  ALVIANO,  an  eminent  Venetian 
gsneral,  who,  in  1508,  gained  such  advantasee  over  the  empe- 
ror Msximilian,  that  the  republic  decreed  him  triumphal  ho- 
nouTB.  He  commanded  during  the  &mous  teiu^e  against  Ve- 
nice, when  hie  fire  and  enterprise  did  not  well  agree  with  the 
caution  of  count  Pilicliano,  the  commander-in-chief.  At  the 
batde  of  Aignadel,  where  he  commanded  the  rear-guard,  after 
the  greatest  exertions  of  personal  hravery,  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  When  the  Venetians  afterwards  became 
the  allies  of  France,  Alviano  was  the  chief  commander  of  theur 
army.  He  defended  Padua  with  success  agunat  the  emperor; 
but  lost  the  great  battle  of  la  Motte,  in  which,  however,  he  ren- 
dered himself  so  conspicuous,  that  the  senate  gave  him  the 
most  honourable  assurances  of  the  continuance  of  their 
esteem.  He  afforded  such  timely  aid  to  Francis  I.,  in  the 
desper&te  battle  of  Marignano,  as  greatly  contributed  to  his 
socceas.  He  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Brescia,  hut  incurred 
such  fatigue  in  superintending  the  works,  as  threw  him  into  » 
ferer,  wUch  carried  faim  oft^  1515,  aged  sixty.  He  was  a  rare 
instance  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  so  disinterested,  as  to  neglect 
bis  Dwti  affiurs,  in  his  zeal  for  those  of  his  masters.  He  was 
profusely  liberal  to  his  soldiers,  and  yet  a  strict  observer  of  dis- 
cipline ;  and  so  much  had  he  gained  their  auctions,  that  they 
kept  his  body  unburied  twenty-five  days,  carrying  it  with  them 
in  nmeral  pomp  in  their  marches.  The  republic,  which  deeply 
regretted  his  loss,  buried  him  at  the  public  charge,  supported 
his  unprovided  iamily  by  apension,  and  portioned  his  daughters, 
ANDREW  DORIA,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age, 
was  bom  in  14€6,  or  14<68,  at  Oneglia,  of  which  his  father 
Doria  de  la  Eva,  a  noble  G^oese,  was  feudatory  lord.  He 
early  evinced  an  inclination  for  a  military  life,  which  was 
opposed  by  his  &mily.  After  the  death  of  his  parents,  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Pope  Innocent 
Vni.,  as  a  man  at  arms.  He  next  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  kings  of  Naples;  but  on  the  expulsion  of  Alphonso  II.  by 
Charles  VUI.  of  France,  he  joined  tne  duke  of  Cora,  for  whom 
he  successftiUy  defended  Rocca  Gugliehna,  against  the  great 
captain  Gonsalvo.  After  the  death  of  the  duke,  Doiia  repair- 
ed to  bis  own  country,  Genoa.  He  twice  subdued  the  revolt- 
ed Corsicans,  and  guned  such  great  reputation,  that  he  was 
created  captain-general  of  the  Genoese  galleys,  in  1513.  He 
engaged  the  Amcan  pirates  who  infested  the  Mediterranean, 
enrii£ed  himself  by  prizes,  and  became  master  of  four  gsUeyi 
in  his  own  pay.  Genoa  was  at  this  time  a  prey  to  oppodt* 
factions ;  and  the  ci^  had,  by  one  of  them,  been  put  intd  the 
bands  of  Iieirts  XIL,  of  France.    Finding  himself  unablrto 

*    ^  lj,g„,-™nyCt.)0^lc 
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compose  the  ^stractioiu  of  the  repubiic,  Doiia  entered  into 
the  service  of  Franda  I.  of  France.  He  stUl,  however,  preKiv- 
ed  that  spirit  of  independence,  to  natural  to  a  buIot  and  a  re- 
publican.  When  the  French  attempted  to  render  Savona,  long 
the  object  of  jealousy  to  Genoa,  iti  rival  in  trade,  Doris  re< 
monstrated  against  the  meaaure  in  a  high  tone ;  which  bold  ac- 
tion, represented  by  the  malice  of  his  courtiers  in  the  moat 
odious  u(^t,  irritated  Francis  to  that  degree,  that  he  ordered 
his  admiral  Barbasieux  to  sail  to  Genoa,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  troop^,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys. 
This  rash  order  Doria  got  timely  hints  of,  retired  with  all  his 
galleys  to  a  place  of  safety ;  and  while  his  resentment  was  thus 
raised,  he  closed  with  the  offers  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  re- 
turned his  commission,  with  the  collar  of  St.  Michael,  to  Fran- 
cis, and  hoisted  the  imperial  colours.  To  deliver  the  country, 
weary  alike  of  the  French  and  Imperial  yoke,  from  the  domi- 
nimi  of  foreigners,  was  now  Doria's  highest  ambition ;  and  the 
lavourable  moment  ofiered.  Genoa  was  afflicted  with  the  pe»< 
tilence,  the  French  garrison  was  greatly  reduced,  and  ill  |Mid ; 
ftod  the  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  second  his  views.  He  aaQ- 
ed  to  the  harbour  with  thirteen  gall^,  landed  fifty  men,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  gates  and  the  palace  with  very  Uttle 
resistance.  The  French  governor  with  his  feeble  garrison  re- 
tired to  the  citadel,  but  was  quickly  forced  to  capitulate ;  when 
the  people  ran  together,  and  levelled  the  citadel  witii  the 
ground.  It  was  now  in  Doria's  power  to  have  rendered  him- 
self the  sovereign  of  his  country;  but  with  a  magnanimity  of 
which  there  are  few  examples,  he  assembled  the  people  in  the 
court  before  the  palace,  disclaimed  all  pre-eminence,  and  re- 
commended to  them  to  settle  the  form  of  government  they 
chose  to  establish.  The  people,  animated  by  his  spirit,  ibrgot 
their  factions,  and  fixed  that  form  of  government  which  sub- 
msted  dll  the  revolution  in  1797,  with  little  variation.  This 
event  happened  m  15«8.  Doria  hved  to  a  great  age,  respect- 
ed and  beloved  as  a  private  citixen,  and  is  still  celebrated  among 
his  countrymen,  by  the  most  honourable  of  all  appellationa, 
"  The  father  of  his  country,  and  the  restorer  of  its  liberty." 

BRITAIN, 

HENRY  VI.,  king  of  England,  was  bom  at  Windsor  m  1421 , 
and  was  not  nine  months  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  Henry 
V.  The  kingdom  was  placed  under  the  protectorship  of  his 
unde  tiie  duke  of  Bedford,  bbA  the  care  of  the  prmce  was 
conuakted  to  Beanfiut,  UsIh^  of  Winchester.  His  grand- 
fiitber  Charfts,  king  of  France,  died  soon  after,  and  the  duke 
of  Orieans,  eneour^ed  by  the  rainoritv  of  Henry,  assumed  the 
ti^  of  king,  by  the  name  of  Charles  Vll.    lliia  renewed  the 
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wu";  Ae  English  were  at  flrgt  successful,  and  Henry  was 
crowned  at  Paris.  The  raising  the  sieoe  of  Orleans  by  Joan 
of  Arc,  gave  s  new  tarn  to  affiurs,  ana  the  English  interest 
rapidly  declined.  In  1443,  a  truce  was  made  with  France, 
which  was  followed  by  the  king's  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
Adjou,  daughter  of  Regnier,  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and 
Jenisaleni,  bat  actually  without  a  single  province.  Instead  of 
obtaining  a  dowry,  the  king  agreed  to  renounce  the  province  of 
Mune  in  France.  The  queen,  however,  possessed  a  treasure 
in  her  extraordinary  accomplishmentB  of  body  and  mind,  and 
her  masculine  spirit  was  well  fitted  to  compensate  the  weakness 
of  ber  husband.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  a 
&tal  blow  to  the  cause  of  Henry ;  and  to  add  to  his  misfor- 
tunes, the  York  party  in  England  increased  in  strength,  and 
inrolved  the  country  in  civil  war.  They  adopted  the  white 
rose  as  their  badge  of  distinction,  and  the  Lancastrians]  the 
red.  After  various  contests  the  king  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  treated  with  great  respect;  for  the  weak- 
ness and  innocence  of  his  character  had  impressed  every  one, 
friends  and  enemies,  with  an  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  his  person. 
The  queen  had  now  full  scope  for  showing  herself,  and  carried 
on  the  war  with  spirit,  and  for  a  time  with  success.  At  length 
it  was  agreed  by  parliament,  who  undertook  to  adjust  the 
claims  of  the  contending  parties,  that  Henry  should  enjoy  the 
crown  during  his  life,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  should 
be  his  successor.  While  this  negociation  was  going  on, 
the  queen  assembled  an  army  in  the  north,  a  battle  ensued  at 
Wakefield,  and  the  duke  of  York  was  slain.  He  left  a  son, 
Edward,  who  restored  the  cause  of  the  family,  and  bv  his  sue* 
cess  obtained  the  crown  by  popular  acclamation.  Tne  people 
being  assembled  in  St.  John  s  nelds,  the  earl  of  Warwick  asked 
if  tbey  would  have  Edward  or  Henry  for  their  king  ?  The 
veneral  cry  was,  for  "  A  York ;"  the  young  duke  being  present, 
Ukey  elected  him  king,  by  the  name  of  Edward  IV.,  and  con- 
ducted hiMi  with  great  ceremony  to  the  palace  where  king 
Henry  used  to  lodge,  when  witiiin  the  walls  of  the  city.  This 
was  in  the  monlii  of  March  1461,  and  it  may  be  accounted  the 
termination  of  Henry's  disastrous  reign.  He  was,  however, 
still  the  sport  of  fortune,  being  again  recognized,  and  again  im- 
prisoned ;  at  length  he  died  in  1471,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
but  whether  by  a  violent  or  natural  death,  is  not  known. 
Henry  was  gentie,  pious,  and  well  intentioned,  but  too  weak 
ever  to  act  for  himself.  It  is  to  his  praise  that  the  most  splen- 
did establishment  in  England  for  classical  learning,  Eton  Col-, 
lege. 


Wkere  grateful  science  still  adore* 
Hn  Henry's  holy  shade, 


hyCoo^le 
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reveres  hfm  aa  its  founder.    To  Mm,  likewise,  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  owes  its  origiiial  foundaticHi. 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU,  queen  conwrt  «f  England, 
was  daughter  of  Renter,  titular  kine  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Je- 
rusalem, descended  &om  the  counts  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Cfaariea 
v.,  of  France.  Brought  up  in  the  petty  court  of  a  ting  with- 
out a  single  province,  her  natural  strength  of  mind  was  not  en- 
feebled by  early  indulgence,  and  she  was  distinguished  as  the 
most  accomplisDed  young  princess  of  her  time,  when  she  was 
fixed  upon  by  carmnal  Beaufort,  and  his  party,  tor  wife  to 
Benry  Vl.,  of  England.  The  match  took  place  through  the 
aegociation  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  1 443,  end  Margaret  came 
over  to  share  with  a  weak  prince  a  throne  disquieted  by  ran- 
corous and  contending  factions.  She  naturally  threw  herself 
into  that  party  which  bad  been  the  means  of  her  elevation ;  and 
when  the  destruction  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  ef- 
fected by  their  machinations,  she  was  generally  suspected  of 
being  privy  to  bis  murder.  The  surrender  of  the  province  of 
Maine  to  Charles,  the  queen's  uncle,  inconsequence  of  a  secret 
article  in  the  marriage  treaty,  agn^vated  the  odium  under 
which  Margaret,  and  her  favourite  Suffolk,  laboured ;  and  the 
sacrifice  of  that  nobleman,  which  followed,  is  represented  by 
the  writers  of  the  time,  as  having  cost  her  more  tears  than  are 
nsually  shed  on  the  loss  of  a  political  ally.  In  14^,  while  the 
national  discontents  were  rising  to  a  crisis,  she  was  delivered  of 
a  son.  She  was  soon  after  called  upon  to  exert  all  the  vigour 
of  her  character,  in  resisting  the  Yorkists,  who  had  defeated 
the  royal  army  at  St.  Alb^'s.  Though  Henry  was  tak^i 
prisoner,  she  raia^  troops,  and  defended  the  royal  cause  with 
so  much  spirit,  that  she  was  able  to  restore  her  husband  to  a 
nominal  sovereignty,  and  effect  a  favourable  compromise.  The 
war,  however,  was  renewed  in  1459,  and  at  the  battie  of 
Northampton  in  the  following  year,  the  Lancastrians  were 
totaBv  routed,  and  Henry  was  agun  taken  prisoner.  Margaret, 
with  ner  in&nt  son,  first  fied  to  Durham,  and  then  into  Scot- 
land ;  whence  returning  to  the  north  of  England,  she  engaged 
the  nobles  of  that  part  in  her  cause,  and  collected  a  powerful 
army.  With  this  she  met  the  duke  of  York  at  Wakefield, 
December,  14^,  and  totally  defeated  him.  The  duke  waa 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  his  head,  by  the  orders  of  Margaret 
was  severed  from  the  body,  and  placed  on  the  gates  of  York, 
crowned  in  derision  with  a  paper  diadem.  His  youngest  son, 
Rutland,  was  killed  in  cold  blood  by  the  fiirious  Clifford^ 
several  prisoners  of  distinction  were  put  to  death,  and  kn  ex- 
ample waa  thus  given  of  the  cruelties  which  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  this  civil  war.  In  1461 ,  the  queen  totally  defeated  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  partisan  of  Edward,  son  of  the  duke  of  York, 
•t  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  in  which  she  recovered  the 
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perBon  of  the  king,  now  a  passive  agent  in  the  hands  of 
friends  and  foes.  She  displayed  her  sanguinary  and  rerenge- 
Ail  diapoaidon,  by  ordering  the  lord  Bouvuleto  be  executed,  to 
whose  caie  Henry  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Yorkists,  and 
who  vas  pronuscd  pardon  by  the  impotent  king.  The  ap- 
proach of  Edward  with  a  superior  ibrce,  obliged  ner  agiun  to 
retreat  to  the  north,  and  that  prince  was  elevated  to  the  throne 
by  the  Londoners,  and  the  lords  of  bis  party;  an  event  which 
aeemed  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrians. 

Margaret's  influence,  and  the  licentiousness  in  which  her 
troops  were  indulged,  increased  the  Lancastrian  army  to  sixty 
thousand  men.  It  was  met  at  Towton,  in  Yorkshire,  by 
Edward  and  'Warwick,  at  the  head  of  forty  tbousEuid  men,  and 
a  battle  was  fought  March  1461,  which  was  the  bloodiest  of 
these  destructive  wars.  The  Lancastrians  were  totally  routed, 
and  Margaret  and  Henry,  who  bad  remained  at  York  during 
the  action,  hastily  retreated  into  Scotland.  After  soUciting 
with  httle  success  the  government  of  that  country  to  aid  her 
cause,  she  went  over  to  France  for  the  same  purpose :  and  by 
offering  to  deliver  Calais  to  the  French  king,  should  Henry  he 
restored  to  the  crown,  she  obtained  a  succour  of  two  thousand 
men-at-arms,  with  which  she  re-landed  in  Scotland.  Joined  by 
a  band  of  freebooters,  and  some  Mends  of  her  party,  she  made 
an  incursion  into  the  north  of  England,  and  proceeded  to  Hex- 
ham. She  was  there  encountered  by  n  force  under  lord  Mon- 
tacute,  who  routed,  and  totally  dispersed  her  troops.  The  un- 
fortunate queen  fled  with  her  son  into  a  forest,  where  she  was 
descried  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  stripped  her  of  her  jewels, 
and  treated  her  with  great  indignity.  Escaping  from  their 
hands,  while  they  were  quarrelling  about  the  booty,  she  pene- 
trated into  the  depth  of  toe  forest,  and  wandered  about,  spent 
with  fetigue  and  terror.  At  length,  seeing  a  man  approach 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  she  straunoned  up  resolution 
to  brinff  her  fate  to  a  decision.  Advancing  to  meet  him, "  Here, 
friend,'  said  she,  "  I  commit  to  your  protection,  the  son  of 
your  king."  Struck  with  the  nobleness  of  her  manner,  and 
charmed  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  man,  though  a 
robber,  devoted  himself  to  her  service,  and  after  having  con- 
cealed them  for  some  time  in  the  woods,  conducted  them  in 
safety  to  the  sea  coast,  whence  they  escaped  into  Flanders. 
Margaret  went  to  her  father's  court,  where  she  lived  several 

?eara  in  retirement,  while  her  husband  was  imprisoned  in  the 
'ower  of  London.  At  length,  in  1470,  the  arrival  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick  in  France,  after  he  had  rebelled  against  Edward, 
produced  an  alliance  between  him  and  the  exiled  queen,  which 

Zin  roused  her  to  activity.     It  was  agreed  that  Warwick 
old  endeavour  to  restore  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  that 
prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Margaret^  should  mairy 
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lib  duster  Ame,  which  aUianoe  took  place  in  Frenoe.  Wtf' 
wick  landed  in  England,  and  soon  efiecled  that  extra«rdnary 
lerolulionj  1^  which  Edward  was  obliged  to  quit  hia  kugdom^ 
and  fly  to  Flanders.  Margaret  in  the  mean  time  was  preparinfi 
to  second  his  efforts ;  but  on  the  verv  day  on  which  Bne  landea 
at  Weymouth,  with  a  small  body  of  French  troops,  the  battle  of 
Bamet,  April  14^  1471,  terminated  the  life  of  Warwick,  and 
tbe  hopes  of  the  confederacy.  On  receiving  the  &tal  news, 
Margaret  took  refuge  with  her  son  in  the  sanctua^  of  Beau- 
lieu,  in  Hampshire,  with  a  design  to  get  back  to  France,  but 
being  encouraged  by  the  junction  of  some  Lancastrian  nobles, 
she  wlvanced  with  acontinually  increasing  armyto  Tewkesbury. 
There  she  was  encountered  by  the  victorious  Edward,  who  to- 
tally defeated  the  queen's  party,  and  took  her  and  her  son  pri< 
soners,  the  latter  of  whom  tney  cruelly  put  to  death.  Margaret 
was  confined  in  the  Tower,  where  her  husband  perished  luxnit 
the  same  time.  Lewis  XI.  afterwards  ransomed  her,  and  she 
retired  to  France,  where  she  died  in  1482,  after  a  life,  che- 
quered with  more  change  of  fortune,  and  embittered  by  more 
calamitieB  than  can  be  easily  paralleled  in  the  hutory  of  crowned 
females.  Her  talents  and  unsubdued  spirit  excited  general  ad- 
miration ;  while  her  sanguinary  and  ferocious  disposition,  and 
the  preference  she  gave  to  the  interests  of  her  native  country, 
rendered  her  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
£ngUA  nation.  Shakespeare,  whose  historical  plays  are  the 
echo  of  popular  report  and  opinion,  paints  her  as  a  very  fiiryt 
destitute  of  all  the  tenderness  and  modesty  of  her  sex. 

JOHN  TIPTOFT,  earl  of  Worcester,  was  anative  of  Ever- 
ton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  received  his  education  at  BaUiol 
college,  Oxford.  He  was  the  son  of  lord  Tiptoft  and  Powys ; 
and  was  created  eari  of  Worcester,  on  being  appointed  deputy 
of  Ireland  by  Heniy  VI.  Afterwards  Edward  IV.  made  him 
knight  of  the  garter,  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  lord  trea- 
surer. He  visited  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
Vatican,  and  delivered  a  Latin  oration  before  Pius  II.,  which 
drew  tears  from  the  ^es  of  that  pope.  After  this  he  proceeded 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  and  on  his  return,  preseiUed 
some  manuscripts  of  great  value  to  duke  Humphrey's  uiirary,  at 
Oxford.  Tiptoft  was  accused  of  cruelty  in  his  administration 
of  Ireland,  particularly  towards  two  infant  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  uid  was  condemned  and  beheaded  at  the  Tower  in 
1470.  This  earl  was  the  patron  of  Caxton,  who  printed  hia 
translation  of  "  Cicero  de  Amicitia ;"  and  other  works. 

WILLIAM  OF  WAYNFLETE,  a  statesman,  and  also  a 

£  relate,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Patten,  or  Barbour,  of  Wayn- 
ete,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
and  afterwards  at  Oxford.  About  the  year  1429,  he  became 
inaster  of  the  school  whece  be  had  been  educated.    Henry  VI. 
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however,  prerailed  ujxai  him  to  resign  &ui  office,  and  to 
remore  to  his  mv  foundation  at  Eton,  of  which  he  becnM 
provoat  in  1442.  In  1447,  he  succeeded  cardinal  Beaufort  ia 
the  bishopric  of  Wiochester.  In  1456,  be  vas  appointed  lord 
high  chancellor,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1460.  He  accom- 
panied Henr;  VI.  to  Northampton,  and  was  with  him  a  fev 
days  before  the  fatal  battle  near  that  place,  in  which  the  royal 
army  was  defeated.  Edward  IV.  treated  Waynflete  with  res- 
pec^  but  he  retired  from  all  political  affairs,  and  died  of  a  short 
but  violent  complaint  on  August  11,  1486.  He  was  interred 
in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester.  Waynflete  founded  Magda- 
len college,  Oxford,  and  a  free  school  in  his  native  town. 

EDWARDiy.,  kins  of  England,  was  born  in  1441.  Ilia 
father,  Richard  duke  of  York,  was  grandson  of  Edmund  earl 
of  Cambridge  and  duke  of  York,  fourth  son  of  Edward  lU.; 
while  the  Lancaster  branch  descended  from  John  of  Gaun^ 
die  third  son  of  the  same  king.  But  the  York  line  was  inter- 
married with  the  female  descendant  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarencet 
second  son  of  Edward  HI.,  which,  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  r^resentation,  gave  it  the  preferable  right  to  the 
crown.  Edward  was  brought  up  in  scenes  of  civil  contention. 
He  succeeded,  in  the  title  of  York,  his  father,  who  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460;  and  soon  afVer  defeated  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  at  Mortimer's  cross  in  Hertfordshire.  After 
tlx  battle  of  St,  Alban's,  guned  by  queen  Margaret  over  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  Edwar<^  collecting  the  relics  of  Warwick's 
forces,  advanced  and  obl^ed  the  queen  to  retire  into  the 
north.  He  then  entered  London,  where,  by  popular  accla* 
mation,  he  was  declared  king,  in  March,  1461,  being  then  in 
bis  twentieth  year.  His  person  was  uncommonly  handsome,  his 
disposition  bwd  and  enterprising,  but  unfeeling  and  unrelenting, 
In^ed,  the  savage  d^ds  perpetrated  on  Dothaidea,  during  thu 
bloody  contest,  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  unanuable  periods  of 
the  English  character.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  had  to  fight 
for  hiB  crown  against  an  army  of  60,000  Lancastrians,  assemlued 
in  Yorkshire ;  and  the  field  at  Towton,  the  most  deaCructive  in 
Hie  course  of  those  wars,  confirmed  his  title  by  a  decisive  victory. 
He  then  summoned  a  parliament,  which  recognized  in  the  most 
ample  manner,  his  hereditary  right,  and  passed  large  attainders 
of  the  opposite  party.  The  hopes  of  the  Lancastrians  were 
somewhat  revived  by  an  aid  sent  firom  Lewis  XI.,  of  France, 
which  enabled  the  heroic  and  indefatigable  Margaret  again  to 
appear  in  arms.  But  she  was  defeated  m  the  battw  of  Hexham, 
May,  1464,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Flanders  ;  while  her 
husband,  the  weak  and  iDstgnificant  Henry  VI.,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Yorkists,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Ed- 
ward, now  freed  from  warlike  cares,  indulged  himself  in  those 
pleaaures  of  gallantry,  to  which  he  was  addicted,  and  which 


rathn  premeted  hie  popuhrity  tlwii  injurecl  it,  bat  a  nwrriage 
of  love,  which  he  contracted  mth  one  of  his  nilijects,  prodnoed 
▼ery  serious  ctHisequencea.  Elisabeth  WoodYiHe,  widow  of 
Sir  John  Gray  of  Groby,  a  Lancastrran,  whose  estate  had  been 
ewifiscated,  took  the  opportunity  of  an  accidental  visit  of  the 
kJBg  at  her  Other's  house,  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  im- 
jdore  his  compassion  on  her  ruined  children.  The  sight  of 
beauty  in  distress,  won  the  heart  of  Edward,  who  raised  wad 
comforted  her,  and  soon  proceeded  to  offer  conditions  for 
mutual  favours.  Her  virtue,  however,  would  not  suffer  her 
to  listen  to  any  dishonourable  proposals,  and  the  king  could 
only  gratify  his  passion  by  agreeing  to  a  private  marriage. 
A  short  time  before,  he  had  sent  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  ne- 
gociate  for  him  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Bona  of  Savoy, 
Bister  of  the  queen  of  France,  and  Iiis  offer  had  been  accepted. 
This  circmnstance  occasitmed  an  avowal  of  his  new  union,  and 
besides  the  offence  he  gave  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Savoy, 
he  incurred  the  high  indignation  of  the  potent  earl,  who  had 
been  delusively  employed  in  the  nuptial  commbdon.  While 
discontents  among  the  great  were  secretly  operating  in  Fn- 
ffland,  an  insurrection  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  it  is  probable 
Warwick  had  some  share,  inflamed  to  an  open  rebellion  in 
1469.  In  the  next  year  Warwick  being  employed  with  Clarence, 
&e  king's  brother,  to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  oppose  an  insur- 
rection m  Lincolnshire,  they  raised  an  army  in  their  own  name, 
and  declared  against  the  abuses  of  government.  Not  being 
supported,  however,  as  they  expected,  they  fled  to  France, 
where  Warwick  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  Lewis, 
He  procured  a  reconciliation  between  the  exiles  and  queen 
Margaret ;  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Clarence's  daughter 
by  the  Lancastrian  prince  Edward.  Lewis  fitted  out  a  fleet  to 
escort  Warwick  and  Lancaster  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Eng- 
land. They  landed  at  Dartmouth,  and  such  was  Warwick's 
popularity  and  influence,  that  he  soon  saw  hhnself  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  encounter  EdwartL 
They  approached  each  other  near  Nottingham,  where,  by  the 
treacheiT  of  the  marquis  of  Montague,  Warwick's  brother,  who 
was  high  in  Edward's  confidence,  the  lung  was  nearly  sui^ 
prised  in  his  tent  during  the  night.  He  had  just  time  to 
mount  his  horse,  when,  with  a  few  attendants  ne  hastened 
to  Lynn,  and  embarkeid  for  Holland,  leaving  Warwick  in 
full  possession  of  the  kingdom,  within  eleven  days  after  his 
landmg.  Edward,  with  much  difficulty,  reached  a  port  in 
HoQand.  The  Lancastrians  were  entirely  triumphant  in 
England.  Henrv'a  title  was  reconiized  by  Parliament.  All 
the  attunders  of  his  party  were  taken  off,  and  transferred  to 
the  Yorkists.  WarwKk  and  Clarence  were  declared  regents 
«f  the  kingdom,  under  the  incapaUe  Henry,  during  the  Diino> 
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nfy  of  his  adn ;  and  Minaret,  wid>  bH  the  «sile8,  impMcd  to 
letiun.  The  dnke  of  Biu^und;,  who  had  nmrried  Kdmud't 
attter,  wsa  stfint  cold  inthecauBeof  bisbrotlieT-iii4Bw,  but  at 
kiwdi  resohed  secretly  to  aanst  him ;  and  he  delivered  to  bin, 
in  March  1471,  a  Bmall  tquadron  of  ships,  wilh  which  he  imne- 
diately  sailed,  and  landed  at  Ravenipur.  He  brought  over  only 
£000  troops ;  but  a  number  of  putiaans  daily  6ocked  to  hn 
Btandard.  He  was  admitted  into  York,  and  was  Boon  enabled 
to  tnarcb  to  London.  There,  through  the  influence  of  many 
rich  merchants,  who  had  advanced  him  money,  and  particular^ 
it  is  B&id,  through  that  of  the  citizens'  wives,  with  whom  he  had 
deeply  ingratiated  himself,  he  obtuned  entrance  as  king,  while 
the  unfortunate  Henry  again  became  a  prisoner.  Warwick 
advanced  against  him  as  &r  as  Bamet,  where,  on  Easter-day, 
April  14,  another  great  battle  between  the  two  houses  was 
fought,  ending  in  a  complete  victory  to  Edward,  and  the  death 
of  Warwick  in  the  field.  On  the  very  same  day  queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  son,  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  landed  at  Wey- 
mouth. She  advanced  into  Gloucestershire,  where  she  wat 
met  by  the  victorious  Edward,  who  gave  her  &  total  defeat  at 
Tewkesbury,  May  4;  Margaret  and  the  young  prince  were  taken 
luisoners,  and  brought  before  the  victor.  Edwaxd  asked  the 
prince  how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions  ?  and  receiving  a 
spbited  answer,  basely  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  gauntbL 
At  this  signal  the  king's  brothers  and  other  nobles  dragged  him 
into  the  next  room,  and  stabbed  him.  Margaret,  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  where  Henry  VI.  soon  after  died,  whether  by 
vicOence  or  a  natural  death  is  uncertjib.  Edward  wus  now,  hy 
the  destruction  of  all  his  foes,  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  ana 
be  resigned  himself  to  that  course  of  pleasure  and  guety  to 
which  he  was  addicted.  The  ambidtm  of  French  conquests, 
however,  at  length  seized  him ;  and  in  1475,  in  consequence  of 
a  league  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  crossed  the  seas  with 
a  powerful  force,  attended  by  the  rainctpal  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom. The  duke  of  Burgundy  s^ed  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
politic  Lewis,  trusting  rather  to  negociations  than  to  arms,  coi^ 
chided  a  trace  with  him,  by  which  he  purchased  Edward's 
return  to  his  own  dominions  with  a  present  payment  of  money 
and  an  annual  pension.  He  also  bought  the  mendahips  of  the 
venal  English  nobles  by  pensions,  and  he  gave  liberal  treats  to 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army  in  Amiens.  Such  was  the  dis- 
graceftd  treaty  of  Pecquiqui.  Edward's  attention  was  now 
3iiefly  engaged  with  jealousy  of  his  brother  Clarence,  who, 
thoagh  he  had  deserted  Warwick  at  a  critical  time,  had  never 
been  able  to  regun  Edward's  confidence.  In  1478,  he  was 
eapttally  arraigned  before  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  though  the 
duiges  against  him  were  weak  and  trifling,  was  found  guilty. 
The  CmnnKHH  concurred  in  a  bill  of  attunder  i^nst  him,  and 
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lia  mhappy  Clarence  feD  a  flscrifioe  to  firatemal  jealousy.  He 
was  indutgeil  in  the  whimsical  clesire  of  beine  drowned  in  a  bntt 
of  Mabnsey  wine.  An  expedititw  of  the  ouka  of  Gloucester 
to  the  borders  of  Scotiand,  in  whidi  he  tookBerwick,  and  forced 
the  Scots  to  make  peace,  was  tiie  principal  remaining  event 
of  this  reign.  Edward  was  making  preparations  for  a  French 
war  in  order  to  revenge  some  injuries  received  from  Lewis, 
when  be  was  taken  off  by  sickness  on  April  9,  1483,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  &ge,  and  twenty-ttiird  of  his  reign. 
He  left  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 

ELIZABETH  WOODVILLE  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray, 
who  was  slain  in  die  battle  of  Bernard's  Heath.  After  his  deaui 
she  i^pHed  to  Edward  IV.fortfaerestoration  of  his  estate,  when 
Ae  monarch  Cell  in  love  with,  and  married  her.  The  princess 
Elizabeth  was  the  fruit  of  this  nuurriitfe,  who  married  Hcniy 
VIL,  and  thus  united  the  houses  of  "Vork  and  Lancaster.  Ed- 
ward's partiahty  for  his  concubines  wss  not  calculated  to  ensure 
domestic  happmess  to  Elizabeth,  yet,  after  his  death,  she  took 
a  third  husband,  lord  Stanley.  She  died  in  a  monastery,  where 
Iter  son-in-law,  Henry  VH.,  had  ctrnfined  her. 

ANTHONY  WOODVILLE,  earl  of  Rivers,  brotha  to 
the  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  was  bom  in  the  end  of  i44St,  or  io 
the  Declining  of  1443.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  his  age.  He  was  early  and  constantly  em{4oyed  eidier 
in  the  tumults  of  those  turbulent  times,  or  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  with  miich 
be  was  invested.  Yet  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  letters,  and 
to  be  the  author  of  works  which,  though  of  little  value  now, 
excited  some  interest  in  that  age.  These  consisted  chiefly  of 
translations  from  the  French ;  and  his  lordship,  with  his  fmnter 
Caxton,  were  the  first  Englidi  author  and  prmter  who  had  the 
jdeasure  to  see  their  works  printed.  He  was  treacherously  im- 
prisoned by  Richard  HI.  in  Pomfret  castle,  where,  during  bis 
confinement,  he  composed  a  short  poem,  which  has  been  pre- 
snved.  He  was  beheaded  on  the  S3d  of  June,  14B3,  in  the 
ilttyeas  of  his  age. 

GEORGE,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  of 
England,  was  condemned  to  death  for  consjnring  against  b« 
brother.  He  was,  in  1478,  at  his  own  request,  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  Malmsey  wine,  a  liquor  to  which  he  was  particularly 
partial. 

JANE  SHOREj  the  celebrated  concubine  of  the  licentioua 
king  Edward  IV.  She  was  the  wife  of  Matthew  Shore,  a  gold- 
smith in  Lombard-street.  She  was  naturally  inclined  to  virtue, 
but  suffered  herself  to  be  seduced,  t^  the  poor  ambition  of 
shining  at  Edward's  court  as  the  ioya\  fiivourite.  Historians 
represent  her  as  extremely  beautiftil,  Remarkably  cheerful, 
aod  of  most  uncommon  geoerouty.    The  kingt  it  is  Hid>  wa> 
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no  lesB  captivBted  vith  her  temper  tlian  wiUi  her  person ;  eli« 
nerer  madJe  use  of  her  influence  over  him  to  the  prqudice  of 
«ny  person  ;  and  if  ever  she  importuned  him,  it  was  in  favour 
of  the  unfortunate.  After  the  death  of  Edward,  she  attached 
herself  to  lord  Hastinge ;  and  when  Richard  III.  cut  off  that 
nobleinan  as  an  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  schemes,  Jane  Shore 
was  arrested  as  an  accomplice,  on  the  ridiculous  accusation  of 
witchcraft.  She  was  acquitted  of  this  charge,  when  Richard, 
ordered  her  to  be  tried  in  the  spiritual  court  for  adultery ;  she 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  condemned  to  do  public  penance  in  a 
white  sheet  at  Sl  Paul's,  after  walking  barefoot  through  the 
city.  Richard  rifled  her  of  all  her  property.  Notwithstanding 
the  severity  exercised  towards  her,  she  lived  to  a  great  age.  ft 
appears  that  she  was  aHve,  though  sufficienUy  wretched,  m  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when, Sir  Thomas  More  saw  her  poor, 
old,  and  sbriveUed,  without  the  least  trace  of  her  former  beau- 
ty. Mr.  Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  has  adopted  Uie 
popular  story  related  in  the  old  historical  ballad,  of  her  perish- 
icg  by  hunger  in  a  ditch  where  Shore-ditch  now  stands.  But 
Stow  assures  us  that  that  street  was  so  named  before  her  tune. 
CATHERINE  FITZGERALD,  countess  of  Desmond, 
who  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  was 
daughter  of  the  House  of  Drumana,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  and  second  wife  to  James,  the  twelfth  earl  of  Desmond, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  be- 
ing on  that  occasion  presented  at  court,  had  the  honour  of  daoc- 
ing  with  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  HI., 
iroom  she,  "  in  conversation  with  lady  Dacre,"  averred,  was  the 
best  made  man  in  the  room  except  the  king,  who  was  remark- 
My  handsome.  This  circumstance  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
in  his  "  Historic  doubts,"  as  proof  among  many  others,  t^at 
Richard  was  not  the  deformed  figiue  which  the  Lancutrian 
historians  have  described  him.  The  beauty,  but  more  tite 
vivacity  of  Lady  Desmond,  rendered  her  an  object  of  general 
admiration  at  a  period  of  life  when  all  other  women  are  consi- 
dered unfit  for  society ;  and  historians  very  confident  assert 
tiut  she  had  passed  her  hundredth  year  before  she  could  refrain 
from  dancing  and  mixing  in  the  gayest  circles.  She  then  thought 
proper  to  assume  the  matronly  character,  and  enlivened  by  her 
wit  and  cheeriul  conversation,  the  assemblies  of  her  friends. 
She  resided  at  Inchiquin,  in  Monster,  and  held  her  jointure 
from  many  earls  of  Desmond,  until  the  femily  being  by  an  at- 
tainder deprived  of  the  estate,  she  was  reduced  to  poverty ; 
but  feeling  few  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  aIthou|rib  tnen  one 
hundred  wid  for^,  she  crossed  the  Channel  to  oriatol,  aad 
tnvdfing  up  to  London,  laid  her  case  before  the  khw,  "James 
the  Fbat,"  and  soUiated  relief,  whidi  she  obtained.  Sir  Walter 
Baleq^,  who  was  well  aequainted  intk  diu  wooderfid  lady, 
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tnefitiona  her  in  liia  "  Kbtory  of  the  World,"  as  a  pi 
'sdding,  "  that  all  the  noblemea  and  gentrv  of  MuBster  co^ 
wibiess  to  the  truth  of  what  be  relates  of  her."  Lord  Baeon 
iafenns  ub,  that  she  had  three  times  a  set  of  new  teeth;  but 
whether  she  was  lumished  with  tbeae  by  nature,  or  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  ihe  skill  of  a  deutirt,  this  noble  author  has 
not  declared. 

JOHN  BOURCHIER,  lord  Bermais,  grandson  and  heir 
of  a  lord  of  the  same  name,  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath 
at  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York,  second  son  of  Edward 
rV.,  and  was  first  known  by  quelling  an  insurrection  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire,  rtueed  by  Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmitfa, 
in  14^,  which  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VII. 
He  was  captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  siege  of  Therounne, 
under  Henry  VIU.,  by  whom  he.  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  far  life,  lieutenant  of  Calais  and  Marches,  appointed 
to  conduct  die  lady  Mary  the  king's  sister  into  France  on  her 
muriage  with  Louis  XII.,  and  had  the  extraordinary  good  for- 
tune to  continue  in  &vour  with  that  fickle  tyrant  for  18  years. 
He  died  at  Calais  in  \532,  aged  63.  He  translated  Froissart's 
Chronicle  ;  printed  in  1513,  by  Richard  Pison,  the  5th  on  the 
list' of  Kngush  printers.  His  other  works  were  a  whimsical 
medley  of  translations,  &om  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  no* 
Tels ;  viE.  The  hfe  of  Sir  Authtir,  an  Armorican  knight ;  the 
faaiouB  exploits  of  Sir  Hugh  Bourdeaux;  Marcus  Aureliusi 
and  the  castle  of  love.  He  wrote  also  a  book  of  the  duties  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Calais ;  and  a  comedy  entitled  "  Ite  in  Vi- 
neam,"  which  is  mentioned  in  none  of  our  catalogues  of  English 
pl^s.  Wood  says  it  was  usually  acted  at  Calms  after  vespers. 
EDWARD  v.,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edward  IV.,  was 
only  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  succeeded 
his  lather  in  1483.  His  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  re- 
gent, after  arresting  and  executing  Edward's  maternal  uncle 
and  half-brother,  Rivers  and  Gray,  proceeded  to  bastardize 
the  iate  king's  progeny,  and  assumed  the  crown.  The  young 
king,  who,  with  his  brother  Richard,  was  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
remained  a  short  time  an  obstacle  to  his  unprincipled  ambition. 
Two  months  after  his  accession,  he  and  his  brother,  while  sleep- 
ing together,  were  smothered  by  ruffians,  and  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  of  their  apartment.  TTie  bodies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who  caused  them 
to  be  interred  in  a  marble  monument. 

RICHARD  UI.,  king  of  England,  bom  in  1450,  was  the 
TDUngeaC  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  On  the  accession  of 
hk  brother,  Edward  IV.,  he  waa  created  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  during  the  vidssitudes  in  the  eariy  part  of  Edward's  reiga, 
he  adherM  most  cloaely  to  him,  and  served  him  with  courage 
andfidelity.     He  u  said  to  have  bad  a  hand  in  iJie  sUugbter 
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of.  ELdvanl,  prince  of  Wales,  after  the  battle  of  Tevlcetbuiy, 
and  to  have  been  tbe  author,  if  not  the  real  perpetrator  of  the 
murder  of  Henry  VI,  in  the  Tower,  but  the  ferocity  of  his  di«- 

SiBition  was  in  him  united  with  deep  policy  and  dusimulation. 
e  married,  about  the  year  HTS,  Anne,  the  widow  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  already  mentioned,  who  was  daughter  of 
Neville^  the  great  earl  of  Warwick.  His  elder  brother,  Cla- 
rence, had  married  the  other  daughter,  and  a  violent  diaaention 
took  place  among  them,  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  pro- 
perty. Richard,  who  found  Clarence  an  obstacle  to  his  views 
of  aggrandizement,  combined  with  the  adversaries  of  that  iu>- 
fiirtunate  prince  in  accusations  which  proved  his  destruction. 
Oa  the  death  of  Edward  in  1483  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was 
appointetl  the  protector  of  the  kingdom.  He  immediately 
caused  his  nephew,  the  young  Edward  V.,  to  be  proclaimed 
king,  and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  There  were  at  this 
time  two  great  factions  in  the  nation,  of  which  the  leaders  were 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  lord  Hastings.  Both  these  court- 
ed the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  pretended  a  steady  friendship 
for  each  when  apart,  while  he  was  persuing  schemes  of 
the  blackest  ambition.  His  first  object  was  to  set  rid  trf'  tho« 
who  were  connected  with  the  young  kii^  by  blood ;  and  after 
•pending  an  evening  in  company  with  Rivers,  Gray,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Vaughan,  ne  caused  them  to  be  arrested  the  next 
morning;  and  committed  to  Fomiret  casde,  at  the  same  time 
disnussmg  all  the  king's  attendants  and  servants.  He  shortly 
after  caused  the  prisoners  at  Pom&et  to  be  put  to  death  with- 
out the  form  of  trial ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  their  executioi^ 
at  a  council  held  in  the  Tower,  a  cry  of  treason  was  raised  by 
his  order,  on  which  a  party  of  armed  men  entered,  who  seized 
the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  lord  Stanley,  aad 
lord  Hasting,  of  whom  the  three  first  were  committed  to  cus- 
tody, while  Hastings  was  led  to  immediate  death.  After  this,  his 
next  step  was  to  establish,  without  evidence,  the  illegitimacy  of 
Edward's  children,  to  make  way  for  his  own  claims  on  the  throne. 
This  he  did  by  attacking  the  chastity  of  his  own  mother,  who, 
he  said,  had  been  true  to  her  husband  only  in  the  case  of  him- 
self and  that  even  to  Edward  and  Clarence  there  were  difier- 
eot  fathers.  These  pleas  were  zealously  advocated  by  his  ad- 
herents, and  among  others  by  Dr.  Shaw,  brother  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  who  dwelt  upon  them  with  much  elo- 
quence, in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  afterwards,  in  a  speech  before 
the  corporation  and  citizens  of  London,  enlarged  upon  the 
title  and  virtues  of  the  protector,  and  then  put  the  queatibn 
to  his  audience,  whether  they  chose  the  duke  of  Glouoea- 
tet  for  their  king  7  On  their  silence  he  repeated  the  question 
ifi^  BK««   iiwponiuii^*  and  at  length  a  £sw  toioea  cried 
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ont  "  Qod  save  kine  Richard."  This  waa  comtrued  into  a 
public  declaration  in  hia  favour,  and  Buckingham,  with  the  lord 
mayor,  reptured  to  the  protector  with  a  tender  of  the  crown- 
He  first  affected  alarm  and  suspicion,  and  then  pretended 
loyalty  to  his  nephew,  and  unwillingness  to  take  such  a  burden 
upon  lumself.  At  lengdi  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  Kichard 
was  proclaimed  king  on  the  37th  of  June  1483.  The  deposed 
Idne  and  hia  brotho-  were  never  more  heard  of;  they  were  pro- 
bamy  murdered  in  ^e  Tower. 

Richard  was  now  extremely  liberal  towards  those  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  change,  and  took  other  methods  to 
court  popularitv.  He  made  a  progress  with  a  splendid  retinue 
through  several  of  the  towns,  and  at  York  was  a  second  time 
crowned,  on  which  occasion  he  created  .his  only  son  prince  of 
"Wales.  He  soon  began  to  display  all  the  qualities  of  a  most 
cruel  tyrant,  which  so  disgusted  the  whole  nation,  that  dengns 
were  formed  to  hurl  him  irom  the  throne,  A  conspiracy  was 
excited  against  him,  in  favour  of  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond, 
which  he  discovered  and  quelled.  The  fiulure  appeared  to 
aeat  the  king  more  firmly  on  the  throne,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  his  situation  by  calling  a  parliament,  in  which  many  good 
laws  were  passed,  the  progeny  of  Edward  IV.  was  bastar^ed, 
and  the  crown  settled  on  himself  and  posterity.  The  death  of 
bis  son,  soon  after,  was  a  severe  stroke  to  him  in  the  nudst  of 
his  prosperity,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  hia  wife ;  the  last 
was  imputed,  but  without  any  evidence,  to  the  effects  of  poison. 
To  prevent  a  projected  marriage  between  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
dai^hter  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
BJcbard  determined  to  marry  her  himself.  As  this  union  would 
have  been  extremely  detrimental  to  the  earl's  interest,  he  has- 
tened his  preparations  for  another  expedition  to  England,  and 
in  August,  1485,  landed  an  army  at  Milford-haven.  Richard, 
informed  of  the  advance  of  bis  rival,  took  the  field  and  met 
him,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  at  Bosworth,  in  X>eicesteT^- 
ahire.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  S3rd  of  August ;  in  which 
the  king,  finding  his  situation  desperate,  rushed  against  hia 
competitor,  slew  his  standard  bearer,  and  was  upon  the  point  of 
encountering  the  eari  himself,  when  he  was  himself  slatn.  The 
body  of  Richard  was  found  in  the  field,  stripped  naked,  and 
earned  across  a  horse  to  Leicester,  where  he  was  interred  in  the 
Grey-friars'  church-yard.  Thus  fell  this  bated  tyrant,  after 
having  possessed  the  Arone  about  two  years  and  two  mon^u. 
The  historians,  says  Hume,  who  favoured  Richard,  mtuntUDf 
that  he  was  well  qualifled  for  government,  had  he  legally  ob- 
tuned  it,  and  that  he  committed  no  crimes  but  such  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  procure  him  possession  of  the  crown ;  but  Ibis  is  a 
pAor  apology,  when  it  is  confessed,  that  he  was  ready  to  com- 
not  the  most  horrid  crimes  that  appeared  to  him  necessary  for 
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that  purpose;  snd  hit  certain,  that  all  hiacoon^aod  capacity, 
qualitiea  in  which  he  really  Beems  not  to  have  been  deficient, 
woold  oeTer  have  made  compensation  to  the  people  for  the 
danger  of  the  precedent  ana  fb^  the  contagious  example  of 
.  rice  and  murder,  exalted  upon  die  throne.  In  person,  Richard 
hai  been  represented  as  of  a  small  stature,  deformed,  and  of  a 
forbidding  aspect,  but  it  u  probable  that  ^e  detestation  of  his 
character  has  aggravated  hu  bodily  defects.  His  memory  lives 
in  popular  tradition,  as  that  of  the  most  odious  tyrant  that  ever 
filled  the  English  throne. 

MAKGARET  BEAUFORT,  countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derby,  was  bom  in  1441,  and  was  the  only  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  John  Beaufort  duke  of  Somerset,  grandson  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  She  was  married  to  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  and 
the  fruit  of  this  union  was  one  son,  afterwards  Henry  VII^ 
king  of  England.  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  she 
married  Sir  John  Stafford,  second  son  to  Henry  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and,  on  his  death,  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  afterwards 
earl  of  Derby ;  by  the  two  last  husbands  she  had  no  issue.  She 
readily  ceded  to  her  son  such  ri^t  as  she  possessed  to 
the  crown;  and  employed  her  life  in  works  of  charity  and 
piety,  among  which  she  fortunately  gave  a  distinguished  place 
to  the  encouragement  of  learning.  In  160S  she  foundea  two 
perpetual  lectures  in  divinity  at  the  two  univerBttiee,  still  ex- 
isting under  the  name  of  Margaret  professorships.  At  Cam- 
bridge she  also  endowed  a  perpetuu  public  preacher,  whose 
duty  should  be  to  preach  ux  sermons  a  vear  at  certain  specified 
churches ;  and  she  founded  a  perpetual  chantry  at  Winbome- 
minster  in  Dorsetshire,  for  a  teacher  of  grammar.  But  her 
noblest  foundations  were  the  colleges  of  Christ  and  St.  John  in 
Cambridge,  the  former  in  1505,  and  the  latter  in  1508.  It  is 
with  justice  that  Gray,  in  his  Ode  on  the  installation  of  the  duke 
of  Grafton  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  has  made  this  lady  a 
prindpal  figure  on  his  poetical  canvas ; 

Foremoat,  and  leaning  from  her  golden  cloud. 

The  venerable  Margaret  see ! 
"  Welcome,  tnv  noble  son,"  she  cries  aloud; 

"  To  this,  thy  kindred  traio  and  me ; 
**  Pleas'd  in  thy  lineaments  we  trace 

*'  A  Tudor's  flre,  a  Beaufort's  grace." 

These  truly  laudable  uistances  of  her  munificence,  and  her 
private  charities,  are  more  to  her  real  honour,  than  her  austeri- 
ties and  supersdtbuB  devotions,  and  the  vow  of  chastity  she 
made  some  years  before  her  death,  after  burying  her  three 
husbands.  Margaret  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-ei^t,  in  June, 
1 509,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  her  son,  Henry  VIL,  in 
WestmitMter  Abbey.  A  translation  fimn  the  French  of  two 
VOL.  IV.  L  ,         , 
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devotSeiul  pieces  is  attributed  to  het,  and  also  sotte  ndea  uA 
ttien  for  the  precedence  aod  sttire  of  uekie  bidMs  at  fimmib. 
Bishop  Usher,  her  confeasor,  Mtys,  "  She  poiflessed  akaOKt  an 
tbii^  thiit  were  comoiendaUe  in  a  woman,  either  in  mmd  ot 
body."  Her  Ufe,  from  the  taibulenoe  of  the  tunes,  and  ike  vi- 
cissitude of  her  son's  foftunes,  must  have  been  aubject  to  greflt 
disquiet,  which,  however,  she  ia  said  to  have  supported  with 
fiingnlar  fortitude. 

HENRY  VII.,  first  of  the  race  of  Tud<»s,  bom  i»  1457, 
was  son  of  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  and  grandson  of  Owmi 
Tudor  and  Catherine  of  France,  the  widow  of  Heiuy  V.  His 
-mothn  was  the  oidy  diild  of  John,  duke  of  Somneet,  grandaeb 
)of  ^ohn  of  Gaunt.  He  was  thus  the  representatiTe  of  the 
Somerset  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Lancaster.  During  the 
usurpation  and  tyranny  of  Richard  III.,  the  pe<^le  looked  td 
tiie  earl  of  Richmond,  as  a  young  prince  who  might  restore 
■le^I  government  in  England,  and  a  match  was  projected  be- 
-Cween  him  and  Elizabeth,  eldest  dauehter  of  Edward  IV., 
which  would  unite  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Richard  discovered  the  plan,  and  determined  to  d^eat  it,  by 
toarrying  the  lady  himself,  and  apphed  to  ^e  court  of  Rome 
for  a  dispensation  for  that  purpose,  she  being  hia  own  niece. 
Richmond,  finding  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  landed  at 
Milford  Haven,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  troops,  and  waa 
-immediately  joined  by  many  persons  of  rank  and  conseqaence, 
in  that  patt  of  the  country,  by  whose  influence  and  exai>i[de 
lie  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  oten. 
Rioh&rd  met  him  in  Bosworth  field,  with  an  amy  double  that 
ndmber,  but  victory  decided  for  the  earl ;  ihe  king  was  slain, 
mid  the  conqueror  was  hailed  on  the  field  of  b^i^le,  Dv  the  title 
«f  Hetiry  VII.  Parliament  was  soon  assembled,  who  recog- 
idaed  his  right,  and  he  was  crowned  previously  to  his  marrii^ 
with  ElizaMtii,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York ;  tbou^h  lue 
oation  was  extremely  deairoua  of  this  aUiance,  as  uniting  ibe 
claims  of  the  two  rival  houses,  and  precluding  farther  civil 
wars.  He  was  married  in  the  foQowing  year;  but  lest  people 
should  suppose,  that  he  claimed  the  crown  solely  upon  the 
strength  of  this  alliance,  be  deferred  the  coronation  of  his 
queen  for  some  time,  by  which  he  wished  the  priority  of  his 
own  clum  to^  be  understood.  He  chose  for  his  confidential 
servants  Morton  and  Fox,  two  clergymen,  from  whom  he  pro- 
bably expected  more  obsequiouBness  than  fiwn  the  nobility  of 
the  Teabn.  Discontents  soon  arose,  and  white  he  was  on  a 
journey  into  die  north,  an  insarrection  took  place,  which  was 
soon  suppressed,  but  a  more  serious  disturbance,  almost  hnme- 
diately  succeeding  the  other,  was  excited  by  a  priest,  who  pro- 
cured Lambert  Smmel,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  son  of  a  baker,  to 
Irtraonate  the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  «£  the  duke  of  Clarenoe, 
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wrhom  Hauj  bad  eoHfliMd  in  iht  tower,  Simnel  ma  sent  lb 
aet  his  part  fn  Irctoid,  aad  was  actually  proclaimed  king  at 
DnbNn.  He  then  rentnred  over  to  England,  where  he  was  led 
to  expect  support  from  the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  York,  but 
'Ae  kmg  harinff  caused  the  true  eaii  of  Warwick  to  be  pub- 
Bcly  shown  in  Uie  streets  of  London,  few  were  disposed  to  join 
tke  impostor.  A  battle  however  ensued,  in  wluch  the  leaders 
of  ibe  rebels  were  slain,  and  all  who  had  giren  the  smallest 
eoontenance  to  the  conspiracy  were  severe^  fined ;  avarice, 
rather  than  revenge,  being  the  ruling  passion  of  Henrv. 
Young  Simnel  he  treated  with  contempt,  by  giving  him  &eery 
his  life,  and  making  him  the  scullion  of  his  kitchen,  Simnel 
had  been  encouraeed  in  his  projects  by  the  sister'  of  Edward 
IV.,  the  duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy,  governess  of  the  Low 
Countries,  who  never  ceased  to  pursue  Henry.  Her  court  had 
-been  the  refuse  of  the  malcontents;  and  she  now  brou^it 
taitk  a  new  a4&enti»er  on  the  stage.  She  pro{«gated  a  re- 
port, that  Ricfawd,  the  younger  M  the  sons  of  :^ward  IV., 
aappoetd  to  have  Iwen  murdered  m  the  Tower,  had  escaped 
Aat  &Ce,  and  rinoe  Hved  in  secrecy ;  she  accordingly  procured 
fnkin  Warbeck,  son  of  a  converted  Jew  of  Toumay,  a  youdi 
4)f  a  very  prmossessing  figure,  to  assume  the  character  of  that 
prince.  This  story  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  who 
«rap]oyed  every  method  in  ascertaining  the  real  birth  of  the 
wetender,  and  in  g^ning  information  respecting  his  supporters. 
Many  of  these  were  arrested,  and  (K>nvicted  of  high  treason, 
among  the  rest  Stanley,  the  lord  chambertain,  the  brother  of 
Henry's  step-father,  and  one  who  had  been  very  instrumental 
m  falsing  bha  to  the  throne.  This  execi^on  prevented,  for 
tiie  present,  any  open  insurrection  in  fiivour  oi  Perkm,  and 
when  his  firienda  put  him  forward  to  support  the  cause  he  had 
luidertiAen  to  advocate,  he  was  glad,  after  a  trifling  stand,  to 
-seek  the  pTot«otion  of  a  aanctuair.  His  wife,  lady  Catharine 
<9ordoD,  fefi  into  lite  king's  hands,  who  treated  her  with  res- 
pect and  generoeiw,  and  placed  her  about  the  queen,  widi  a 
mterd  pension.  Parkin  delivered  himscdf  up  on  the  promise 
of  panlon ;  he  was  led  in  mock  triumph  through  the  street! 
of  London,  and  ihen  committed  to  the  tower.  Here  he  en- 
caged in  a  conspiracy  for  liberating  the  earl  of  Warwick ; 
ibe  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  was  hanged.  Soon  after  tiiis, 
Henry  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory  by  the  execu- 
tioD  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  for  no  other  crime,  than  an  at- 
taapt  to  recover  bis  liber^,  of  which  he  had  been  unjustlv 
dapiived.  Hairy  was  now  at  peace,  and  his  favourite  pursuit 
was  that  of  filling  his  coffers  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects. 
bi  diie  he  was  assisted  by  two  lawyers,  named  Empson  and 
Dadl^,  who  were  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  extortion. 
The  comta  of  justice  were  in  no  reig^  aiade  so  miidi  the 
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.  mesna  of  oppression,  as  nnder  thode  ntfiiinous'  add  lutd-heurte^ 

minigters ;  and  the  king,  with  the  most  insatiable  rapacity,  took 
his  shore  of  the  spoils  accruing  from  their  plunder.  As,  however, 
he  declined  in  life,  his  conscience  smote  him,  and  he  began  to 
appease  the  upbraidingB  of  his  mind,  by  the  usual  methods 
then  resorted  to ;  of  alms,  religious  foimdationa,  and  other  acte 
of  atonement.  He  even  directed  restitution  to  be  made  to  some 
whom  hehadinjured.  Hereigned24year8,  and  greatly  increas- 
ed the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  He  diedinld09,  in 
the  62nd  year  of  his  age.  The  reign  of  Henry  VU.  was,  in  the 
main,  fortunate  for  hie  people  at  home,  and  honourable  alnoad. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  civu  wars,  with  which  the  nation  had 
long  been  harassed,  and  maintained  peace  and  order  in  the 
state;  though  often  seyere  in  his  punishments,  he  was  com- 
monly less  actuated  by  revenge  than  by  maxims  of  policy.  He 
was  uways  extremely  attentive  to  his  affairs,  but  not  a  deep- 
sighted  politician ;  he  was  more  expert  in  providing  a  remeay 
Sot  his  mistakes,  than  judicious  in  avoiding  them.  Avarice,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  his  ruling  passion,  ana  he  remains  an  in- 
stance, almost  singular,  of  a  man  placed  in  a  high  station,  and 
.possessed  of  talents  for  great  affairs,  in  whom  that  passion  pre- 
dominated above  ambition.  This  reign  was  the  era  of  that 
depression  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  elevation  of  the  middle 
Tanks  of  society,  to  which  England  owes  her  prosperity.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  constant  turn  of  Henry,  and  it  was 
especially  effected  by  the  statute  which  aDowed  die  breaking 
'of  entails,  and  alienation  of  landed  estates. 

SIR  EDWARD  POYNIXGS,  a  cendeman  of  Kent,  who 
was  sent  by  Henry  VII.  to  Ireland,  where  he  governed  vrith 
courage  and  prudence.  The  object  of  his  mission,  was  to  quell 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  and  to  reduce  the  natives  to 
subjection.  He  was  not  supported  with  forces  sufficient  for 
tiiat  purpose.  The  Irish,  by  flying  into  dicnr  woods  and  moun- 
tains, eluded  bis  effiirts.  But  he  summoned  a  parliament  at 
-Dublin,  in  which  he  was  more  sifccessftd,  and  passed  that 
memorable  statute,  which  for  more  than  three  centtuies  was 
referred  to  by  the  name  of  Poynings'  law,  and  which  establish- 
ed the  authority  of  the  Engusb  government  in  Irdand.  By 
this  statute,  all  the  fanner  laws  of  England  were  made  to  be  of 
ibrce  in  Ireland ;  and  no  bill  could  be  introduced  into  the  Irish 
parliament,  unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of 
tbe  privy  council  of  England.  The  Union  in  1800  has  changed 
4he  whole  system  of  government  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI., 
Poyuings  was  made  privy  counsellor  and  appointed  governor 
pf  Toumay. 

RICHARD  SUTTON,  Oie  co-founder  of  Brasenoee 
poUsge,  Oxford,  descended  from  the  ancient  funily  of  the 
Suttons  of  Sutton  ne&r  Maccleafield  in  Cheshire*  was  .the 
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TonBgarttKnofSir.Willum  SuCton,  kaiglit.  He  practbed  wa 
Mrnster  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1^8  he  was  a  member  of 
Henry  VIL's  privy  cowuni,  and  attended  the  court  fox  many 
Tears  after.  He  became  steward  of  the  monastery  of  Sion  near 
Brentford,  in  Middlesex,  where  he  frequently  resided,  and  on 
which  house  he  bestowed  botli  estates  and  money,  and.  also 
bore  tbe  expense  of  publishing  a  splendid  book,  in  honour  of 
the  house,  called  the  "  Orchade  of  Syon."    He  died  about 

Unmuried  himself,  and  not  anxious  to  aggrandize  his  family, 
which  had  king  ranked  among  the  best  in  a  country  jusUy 

Cud  of  its  ancient  gentry,  Sir  Richard  Sutton  bestowed 
dsome  bene&ctions  and  kind  remembrances  upon  his 
kinsmen ;  but  he  wedded  tbe  public,  and  made  posterity  his 
heir.  An  active  coadjutor  from  the  first,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Xincoln  in  laying  the  foitndation  of  Brasenose  college,  he 
conpleted  the  building,  revised  the  laws,  and  doubled  tbe 
I  of  the  grswing  seminary,  leaving  it  a  perpetual 
mt  of  the  consolidated  wisdom  and  jomt  munificence  of 
fimyd)  and  of  Sutton. 

SHI  filCHARD  KMFSON,  the  favourite  of  Henry  YII., 
vas  son  of  a  sieve-maker,  at  Towcester,  in  Korthamptonshiret 
His  conduct  in  raising  the  king's  revenues  rendered  him  un- 
wipaiaT,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  he  was  be- 
ii»ded,  in  1510. 

EDMIJND  DUDLEY,  a  statesman  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VU.,  who,  with  Sir  Richard  -Empson,  assisted  in  filling  that 
nKKiarch'B  co&rs,  ^arUtrary  persecutions  of  the  peopk,  on 
obsolete  statutes.  Th^  were  both  beheaded  on  the  accession 
of  I&nry  VIU.,  to  pacify  the  damoureofthe  people  for  justice. 

ARTHUR,  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  died 
befi»e  his  &ther  in  IdOS,  aged  17,  five  months  after  bis  mar- 
riage with  the  princess  Catharine  of  Arragon. 

HENRY  VIU.,  kmg  of  England,  son  of  Henry  VH.,  bom 
in  1401.  Henry  ascen&d  the  throne  when  he  was  aboat  18 
years  of  age,  and  had  almost  every  advantage  which  a  prince 
can  have  on  his  acceswHi.  He  had  a  well  stored  treasury,  an 
undisputed  title,  and  was  at  peace  with  all  tbe  powers  of 
Europe.  Commerce  and  arts  had  been  some  time  introduced 
into  Engluid,  where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
The  young  prince  himself  was  beautifiil  in  his  person,  expert  in 
all  pohte  exercises;  open  and  Uberal  in  his  air,  and  loved  by  all 
his  subjects.  The  old  king,  who  was  himself  a  scholar,  had  in- 
structed him  in  all  Um  learning  of  tbe  times,  so  that  he  was  an 
adept  in  school  divinity  before  the  age  of  18,  All  these  ad- 
Tantages,  however,  seemed  to  have  been  lost  upon  the  new 
king.  Being  destitute  of  a  good  heart  and  solid  understand- 
ing,  he  proved  a  ^rant.     Being  always  actuated,  not  by  rea- 


too,  bat  by  As  pauion  whiidk  wm  uppcmost,  lis  beluncd 
In  tiw  BKnt  ibnird  and  contntdlctory  nuamer ;  and  faowenr 
fiirtunate  BOBie  of  hia  laeanirflB  proved,  it  U  impouible  A»t 
^Aer  his  jooimeB,  or  the  meaiu  he  took  to  accoDBpfiali  fan 
mupoae,  can  be  approved  of  byuiy  good  nuui.  One  of  bii 
tint  actH  ID  his  royiu  capsdty  was  to  pnuidi  Empsoo  and  Dad- 
ley,  irbo  vere  odaous  to  the  people,  as  iDstnanenta  of  the  late 
kn^'a  npacity.  As  they  coukl  not  be  impeached  mRely  tat 
executing  the  will  of  the  king,  they  were  accused  of  having  fifr 
tered  into  a  treasonable  conspiracy  to  seize  by  force  tbe  admi- 
lustration  of  government ;  and  though  nothing  oould  be  laarc 
improbable,  me  general  prejudice  against  them  was  so  grcst, 
that  ^y  were  both  condemned  and  executed.  Henry's  pin* 
eipal  &vourite  was  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  promoted  raott 
aetmnes  of  magniJScence  and  diseipation  wiiich  soited  lite  indi- 
natioD  of  his  young  master,  and  sgon  disminished  tbe  boaxded 
treasures  (^  the  late  reign.  Henrydidootlongdday  theecfebn- 
tiaa  of  his  marriage  with  the  iniuita  Cathvine,  to  iriion  ha  btd 
Item  willingly  contracted  after  his  brother's  death ;  tet  <tiap«h 
rity  of  years  and  disposition  prevented  its  being  a  ha{my  miioBi 
Henry  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  flatteries  of  pope  JaSoM  U., 
and  UK  craft  of  his  latheron-law  Ferdinand,  to  join  «.  league 
ibrmed  against  IJewia  XII.,  of  France.  In  this  aUianoe  H^uy 
vas  the  mly  disinterested  pwsoB.  He  expected  nothing  be- 
sides the  glory  which  he  hoped  would  attend  his  amu,  and  die 
title  of  Most  Christian  King,  which  the  pope  aaeined  lum 
would  soon  be  tak^i  fixm  tiie  king  of  France  to  be  conierred 
OB  him-  The  pope  vas  desirous  of  wrestbig  from  Lewii  aome 
valuable  provinces  which  he  possessed  in  Ita^,  and  Ferdinand 
was  desirous  of  glaring  in  ^e  apcdl.  Henry  summfHied  hie 
parliament^  who  very  readHy  grunted  him  supplies,  -as  he 
^ve  out  that  his  design  was  to  cOTiqner  the  kingdom  of  F^aaoe, 
and  annex  it  to  the  crown  of  England.  It  was  In  vain  that 
one  of  his  old  prudent  counsellors  objected,  that  oonqaesta  on 
the  continent  would  only  drain  the  kingdom  without  euricUiig 
it;  and  that  En^and, mm ito  situation, was SMttflttad to eagoy 
estenmve  onpire.  The  young  kmg,  4e«f  to  «H  remravmnees, 
and  hurried  aw^  by  hia  military  jraour,  resi^ved  iumediatdy 
to  bc^  the  war.  But  after  several  atlraipts,  which  were  <^ 
dered  unaucceasftil  oidy  by  the  Biimanaaement  of  diose  vho 
conducted  them,  a  peace  was  ctMcluded  with  F^«nce^  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1514.  H^u^'s  am»  -were  attended  i^h  more 
■uceess  in  Sootland ;  where  nig  James  IV.,  with  the  oreateat 
vart  of  tiie  Scots  nobility,  and  10,000  men  were  out  <#  in  the 
battle  ef  Flodden.  Henry  «oon  aft«r  granted  peace  to  the 
queen  his  sister,  declared  regent;  and  estaUisbed  an  iafloenae 
■  which  rendered  lus  kingdom  secure  on  that  «de.  in  the  next 
year  Henry,  finding  t^t  his  alhes  Focdinand  and  Manm^ian 
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"kaA  BKide  as  aocomDpdatka.  nlth  Fmnoe,  and  vere  conSuUiag 
«(dy  didr  prinate  ioterests,  liatcDed  to  piopoBab  ofpeage  trom 
Lnrn ;  wnicti  took  place  on  t^e  oonditioo  of  his  retaining 
Toumay,  and  jettaying  a  targe  payment  of  money,  part  of  wbi^ 
vu  to  be  returned  aaa  portion  with  the  princ^B  Mary,  Henry'a 
water,  wfaooa  Lewie  espoused,  notwitnataoding  a  great  iU' 
equality  of  age.  That  king  surmed  hia  maiiiage  only  threo 
■aoDtha ;  and  his  widow  afteivards  united  hera^  to  Cbarkfl 
Bnutdon,  duke  of  SuSblk,  her  brother's  most  favourite  courtier. 
Henry  now  disregarded  the  old  nunisters,  who  bad  beea  ap- 
pointed by  his  father  to  direct  him,  and  placed  lus  entire  confit 
dence  in  Thomas,  afterwards  cardhial  Wolaey,  who  supptwtod 
bim  in  all  his  favourite  pursuits. 

Henry,  violent  and  arbitrary  in  hia  temper,  but  sulgect  to  tiifl 
control  of  superior  talents,  set  no  bounds  to  lus  confidence  w 
Wolsey,  and  senned  pleased  wiUi  raisii^  him  to  higher  poww 
and  digni^  than  any  other  minister  had  before  possessed  in  Engn 
land.  Brides  accumulating,  with  the  arcbbiehopric  of  YoiS;, 
the  revenues  of  several  other  sees  and  benefices,  he  was  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  took  precedence  of  every  othee 
ecclesiastical  person.  The  resigoatioa  of  the  seals  by  archbi-> 
alkqi  Wariiam  was  foOowed  by  Wolsey's  elevation  to  the  pCAt 
of  high-cbancellca^  whidi  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  judn 
oial  administratioD.  His  pride  and  ostentation  kept  pace 
with  his  adrancenent ;  and  he  resolved  to  ^pear,  as  he  really 
vaa,  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom  next  to  his  masted* 
Henry  was  flattered  in  seeing  every  Knee  bend  to  one,  who  waa 
tite  creature  of  his  will,  and  contrasted  his  haughtiness  towwdq 
afl  others  by  submission  to  him.  The  vigour  and  ability  of  hia 
administration  kept  the  nation  in  tranquiJiitY,  and  his  raagiufi- 
cence  shed  lustre  on  the  crown ;  while  the  king  was  left  to  the 
undisturbed  ei^joyment  of  his  taste  and  pleasures.  But  the 
ambition  of  Wolsey  exerted  a  still  greater  uifiuence,  for  it  waa 
the  aeoret  hinge  upon  which  foreign  prDJects  and  alliances 
ttimed  during  the  course  of  his  ministry.  Francis  I.  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  France,  and  was  by  character  disposed 
to  employ  even  method  fiir  his  own  aggrandizement.  Hie 
first  neglect  of  Wolsey  produced  hosCilitiea  from  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  influenced  by  En^^b  sold-  When  these  had 
subsided,  and  Charles  V.  bad  succeeded  to  the  Spanish  crowns 
Frands  fonnd  it  highly  expedient  to  gain  the  frlenduip  of  Henry ; 
and,  by  proper  apjuicatioa  to  Wolsey,  he  induced  him  to  persuade 
hia  master  to  resign  for  a  sum  of  money  hie  conquest  of  Toumay. 
and  enter  into  an  amicable  corretipondence.  In  order  to  cement 
&e  latter,  the  two  kings  in  1 5SQ  bad  an  interview  between  Guisnea 
and  Ardres,  within  uie  bounds  of  Calais,  the  profuse  magnifi- 
e«aoe  of  which  gave  the  place  of  meeting  the  denomination  of 
the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.  Though  Francis  used  ail  his  ad- 


ftrees  to  injmtiate  himself  wiA  tiie  En^iBfa  king  and  nrinu- 
ter,  in  wbicn  he  seems  to  hare  iully  succeeded  wttii  respect  to 
the  former,  yet  a  distant  prospect  of  the  papacy,  iritb  some 
nnmediate  advantages,  arnully  thrown  before  the  cardinal  by 
young  Charles,  gave  a  preponderance  to  hifi  interest  in  Qie 
Engluh  councils.  The  sacrifice  of  Bohun,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  constable,  to  the  enmity  of  Wolsev,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  while  it  was  a  Anther  proof  of  the  minister's  influence,^ 
agm-arated  that  general  odium  under  which  be  began  to  labour'. 
Charles  V.,  now  emperor,  ptud  a  visit  to  England  in 
15^  and  used  arguments  with  Henry  and  Wolsey  which  pro- 
duced a  declaration  of  war  agunst  Francis.  Its  events  were  of 
no  great  consequence,  though  France  was  again  invaded  by  an 
English  and  Flemish  army,  under  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  de- 
feat  and  capture  of  Francis  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1 525,  gave 
Anch  a  preponderance  to  the  power  of  Charies,  that  several  of 
his  former  alUes  began  to  regard  him  with  dread ;  and  as  he 
had  repeatedly  disappomted  the  hopes  of  Wolaey  in  relatKm 
to  the  popedom,  he  no  longer  possessed  an  advocate  with 
Henry.  This  prince  seems  also  to  have  felt  some  generous 
emotions  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Francis,  whose  frank  and 
chirahous  character  more  accorded  with  his  own,  than  that  of 
the  cool  and  crafty  Charles.  He  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  queen-mother,  now  regent  of  France ;  exacted  from  her  a 
promise  that  she  would  never  consent  to  the  dismembering  of 
that  kingdom  as  a  ransom  for  her  son,  and  after  a  time  concmd- 
ed  an  Chance  with  her,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  libera- 
tion of  Francis  upon  reasonable  terms,  supposing  iJiat  this 
measure  might  involve  him  in  a  war  with  the  emperor,  he  en- 
deavoured to  raise  a  large  tax  upon  his  subjects  by  bis  prero- 
Gtive  alone ;  but  thou^  his  former  arbitrary  requisitiona  for 
ins  and  benevolences  had  been  comphed  wiui,  he  met  with  a  , 
resistance  to  this  dh^ct  violation  of  law  which  obliged  him  to 
soften  bis  proceedings  ;  and  Wolsey,  the  supposed  adviser  of 
the  project  incurred  an  additional  load  of  hatred.  War  after- 
wards was  actually  declared  against  the  emperor,  and  this  oUe- 
nation  of  the  two  courts  prepared  them  for  the  moat  important 
event  of  Henry's  reign. 

The  prindmles  of  the  Reformation  propagated  by  Lather 
were  at  this  tune  making  a  rapid  progresB,  to  the  great  alarm 
of  the  votaries  of  the  Roman-catholic  church.  Among  the 
most  sincere  and  zealous  of  these  was  Henry,  who  had  been 
carefully  nurtured  in  that  science,  so  unfit  for  a  prince,  whom 
it  is  abnost  sure  to  render  a  bigot  and  persecutor,  controver- 
sial divinity.  Ambitious  of  glory  of  every  kind,  he  entered  the 
scholastic  hsts,  and  wrote  a  Latin  book  against  the  tenets  of 
Luther,  which  he  presented  to  pope  Leo  X.,  and  was  in  re- 
turn honoured  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  still 
preserved  by  his  protestant  successors.     Luther  published  a 
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reply  to  Henry's  woi^,  in  whidi  he  treated  hii  crowned  uitagD- 

nist  with  little  ceremony. 

Wolsey  had  conttoued  hi^h  in  the  king's  favour ;  and  as  no 
monarch  was  ever  more  despotic  than  Henry  VUI.,  no  miniBter 
was  ever  more  poweriiil  than  Wolsey.  This  extraordinary 
elevatioa.  served  only  to  render  his  fall  the  more  conspicuous^ 
and  himself  die  more  ouserafale,  when  it  took  place.  The  cause 
of  his  final  ovothrow  was  Henry's  desire  of  having  his  queen 
Cathahne  divorced.  Though  Henry's  marriage  with  his  bro- 
ther's widow  had  been  sanctioned  with  a  papal  diapensatiiMit 
and  had  subsisted  with  conjugal  union  for  many  years,  yet  ob- 

I'ectionsto  its  legality  seem  never  to  have  been  entirely  dormant, 
t  is  afiSrmed  that  Henry  VH.  himself  had  on  his  death-bed 
enjoined  his  son  not  to  consnnmiate  his  espousals ;  and  i^en  a 
prmect  was  entertained  of  marrying  Mary,  the  only  living  off^ 
sprmg  of  this  union,  first  to  Chanes  when  prince  of  Castil^ 
and  then  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  objections  against  her  legiti- 
macy were  made  by  both  their  courts.  Henry,  who  was  addicted 
to  the  stody  of  theological  casuistry,  had  examined  this  question 
in  his  favonrito  authors,  and  had  found  an  absolute  condemna- 
tion of  such  an  alliance.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
toiat  real  scruples  dwelt  on  his  mind  upon  the  subject.  But 
these  might  have  been  submitted,  to  in  sQence,  had  not 
Catharine  s  superior  age,  and  impurad  health,  rendered  her 
an  undesirable  consort  to  a  husbuid  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and 
of  a  warm  constitution.  The  wish  for  an  increase  of  progeny, 
in  order  better  to  secure  the  succession  in  his  fanaiy,  was  also 
natarally  felt  by  him ;  and  the  death  of  several  children  in  in- 
&Dcy  was  viewed  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure  which 
threatened  to  leave  him  without  any  children.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that,  from  all  these  motives,  he  hadbegmi  to  look  to- 
wards a  dissolution  of  his  marriage,  before  an  event  took  V^ijce 
which  certunly  urged  him  on  to  the  immediate  attonpt.  This 
was  the  appearance  at  court  of  Anne  Boleyn,  lately  returned 
from  a  residence  in  France,  and  possessed  of  charms  which 
made  a  powerM  impresrion  upon  the  heart  of  the  monarch. 
Her  prudent  resistance  to  bis  amorous  advances  so  inflamed  hia 
ardour,  that  he  formed  the  resolution  of  making  her  his  ^aen, 
and,  with  his  characteristic  impatience,  immemately  begaB.to 
pursue  the  measures  requisite  tor  procuring  a  divorce  from  his 
present  consort.     He  grounded  his  application  entirely  lipon 
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_  s  scruplea  respecting  the  legahty  of  lus  marriage,  in  which  he 
obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  clerical  advisers.  The 
pope,  Clement  VU.,  on  a  private  consultation  upon  the  business, 
gave  a  very  favourable  answer,  and  issued  a  commission  to  Wol- 
sey, as  apostolical  legate  in  Kngland,  in  conjunction  with  any 
other  prelate,  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  the  marriage, 
and  of  Julius's  dispensation.  The  emperor,  however,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Henry's  intention  with  respect  to  Catha- 


riaok  loa  sniit,  tbi^  <mt  neaaceB  vhiofa  iiidMcd  Ac  tipud  po^ 
tiff  to  waver  in  the  peribrmauce  of  hia  snnuae  of  &TOuring 
the  diroree ;  and  when  futher  pressed  b;  the  En^^iBh  earof  «■  he 
iwued  >  new  OQiTnisBion,  in  which  he  joiaed  oardmal  CaxKpagffa 
with  Wobey  for  the  trial  of  the  oauae.    Aft»  muij  dMua» 


the«e  Umtm  opened  their  oonrt  hi  Majr,  152^  and  cited  ti» 
kiogaoa  queen  to  a  pasonal  appearance  before  theaii.  Tbei^ecK 
hoverert  viiQ  had  recmved  aMiiraiK»«  of  support  {com  bo 


oephew,  and  who,  with  all  her  ootyuiml  duty,  was  fim  ia  inp* 
poitiag  her  righte,  refused  to  ackoowledge  the  authority  of  tbe 
court,  and  appealed  to  the  pope.  She  waa  dechured  coatuiMn 
^ous;  and  the  trial prooeededjwhenoDaiuddenaB Older  came 
bom  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  Campeggio  pTor^^ued 
the  sitting.  The  fall  of  'Woiaey,  brought  about  by  the  king'a 
ill-humour  and  the  efforts  of  his  many  enemicB,  bochi  foUowed. 
He  was  indicted  first  in  the  star  chamber,  and  then  in  parlia- 
ment ;  hia  immenae  property  was  forfeited  to  die  king,  and  hia 
person  for  a  time  ctmmuttad  to  custody.  And  tlHiiigh  he  c«n 
ceived  a  pardon,  and  waa  cheered  with  smoe  gleans  of  hia  aua^ 
ter's  kino  remetobranoe,  he  waa  never  recalled  to  court.  A  ge* 
nerai  peace  put  an  end  to  Henry's  war  with  the  eaperor«  wd 
left  him  at  full  leisure  to  pursue  nis  darling  project.  The  papat 
court  stm  acting  with  duplicity,  he  gladly  adopted  the  suggeo* 
lion  of  Cranmer,  to  state  iJbe cause  of  the  marriage  to  withe 
VuiTerstties  of  Europe,  and  obtain  their  opinion  concenung  it. 
The  most  eminent  of  them,  even  in  countries  where  Henry 
could  have  no  influence,  decided  against  its  legality,  as  did  alan 
tbe  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  pope  peraiet" 
ingtocallthecautebefore  his  own  tribunal,  the  king  was  forced 
into  measures  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  tbe  holy  see; 
and  It  was  jprobably  by  way  of  showing  his  disregard  to  the 
ecclesiAStical  chaiacter,  that  he  renewed  his  prosecution  ol 
Wotsey,  and  summoned  him  to  Xiondon  in  oidn  to  be  tried 
&r  bi^  treason.  But  the  cardinal's  death  on  the  road  freed 
bim  Rom  the  effects  of  this  new  fit  of  resentment.  Verioua 
acts  were  paaaed  subversive  of  the  papal  claims  in  England )  and 
io  November,  15Si,  the  king  ventured  |wivately  to  marry  Anna 
Boleyn.  Her  sabsequent  pregnancy  caused,  in  the  next  year^ 
an  open  avowal  of  tuis  marriage,  followed  J>y  a  sentence  of- 
divorce  from  C^arine.  propounoBd  by  Cranmer.  Tbe  penal 
Qourt,  highly  incenaed  at  this  contempt  of  its  authority,  de- 
clared Cranmer'a  sentence  null,  and  threatened  to  escommuni^ 
Qate  tbe  king  if  he  should  not  restore  things  to  their  former 
state.  The  interposition  of  Francis  retarded  tbe  operation  of 
this  menace,  and  affairs  seoned  to  be  in  a  train  far  agreement, 
when  the  casual  delay  of  the  courier  who  was  bringing  .the 
king's  promise  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  Roman  consistory, 
having  first  been  assured  (d  a  decision  in  Iiis  iavour,  threw 


Ae  pope  SDd  gwrfcuili  into  ■  iaaty  fit  of  soger,  onder  wlndi 
theylaiiiiobad  thawitfahdd  cenwire.  Hemy  on  Us  nut,  kept  no 
fui^ierneantre,  butinoceeded  entirely  to  break  off  bU  fpiritual 
aUegianoe  to  Rime,  dedaring  hinieu  tlie  only  aapreme  head 
OD  earth  of  the  E^^fiflh  cfanreb ;  a  title  wbxk  has  adhered  to 
all  hia  ncccaaon.  Thoa  ma  ediseted  the  great  rerdution, 
which  haadiatingnjahedthia  teign  in  the  amuk  irf  eoderiaatieal 
history,  and  ande  it  the  ci»imencement  of  an  era  of  conpar*- 
tire  light  and  reaaon.  The  Urdi  of  a  daughter  bj  the  new 
queen  produced  a  lull  lor  regulatiiig  the  aucoession  of  Uw 
cnnm,  whidi  aetUed  it  upon  the  iaaue  of  thia  marriage  and  the 
king's  Alton  hein,  aettii^  oaide  the  dsnghter  of  Catharine  aa 


_  1  Henry  had  ^ren  ao  great  a  bbw  to  the  pover  of 
Ae  Btnaiah  chtmib,  it  waa  by  no  meana  hia  intention  to  diacard 
ita  theolo^eal  BTStem;  and  he  displayed  a  rooted  aversion  to 
die  princ^es  of  therefosmraa,  fay  {avouring  a  peraeeudon  which 
bmugfat  Bereral  of  them  to  tfaie  stake.  On  me  odier  hand,  he 
waa  eqoally  intidenuit  o(  the  reaiatance  made  by  xeidoua  papists 
to  hia  aaaumptkm  of  the  ecelesiaatteal  aupremacy,  and  caused 
kwB  ta  be  paaaed,  rendering  such  resistance  cajntal  Two  great 
nen,  Hdter  the  learned  btuiop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  late  cbancdlor,  were  victims  to  this  inconaiBtent  severity. 
Indeed  the  temper  ef  Henry  seems  to  have  grown  more  Brbita«>* 
ry  and  unrelenting  as  he  advanced  in  yeara ;  and  his  reign 
henceferUi  ia  that  of  a  atem  tyrant,  who  did  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  every  obstacle  to  his  capricioos  will. 

Ilie  violent  proceedinga  of  toe  court  of  Rome  agatnat  the 
king  were  finroiued  by  the  monka  and  friars  in  ElngUnd,  who 
exNted  all  their  inflnenee  to  ezdte  an  insurrection  among  the 
people.  Henry  therefore  waa  provoked  to  a  measure  which 
most  of  all  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Catholic  reU> 
pon  in  this  kingdom; — diis  waa  the  suppressioa  of  Ae  monas- 
teries. He  began  with  the  leaser  religious  houses,  for  the  aboIi> 
tioa  of  which  an  act  of  nariiament  waa  obtained,  and  their  le- 
vmtea  were  nanted  to  tne  king.  Haring  tasted  of  their  Bp<dl^ 
he  was  not  ^ly  Co  remain  contented  with  a  part,  and  a  new 


portioa  of  the  aU^iated  proper^.  He  was  lavish  of  grants  t« 
hia  Rmrtiera  and  &vonritea ;  he  pensioned  the  ^schuged  ab- 
bots, priors,  and  monks;  sad  he  ««cted  sic  new  bishoprics, 
whidi  were  eaidowed  ont  of  the  lands  of  diaselved  monasteries. 
Anodter  step  highly  &v«urable  to  the  Reformation  was  a  vote 
of  convocatitm  tor  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  tiw 
vemacolar  buigue.  Tbe  argamente  furnished  by  such  an  ap- 
peal to  tbe  popular  judgment  have  alwajni  been  found  dui- 
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gennu  to  tiie  eiaina  of  chorcli  anthority.  An  event  hovevei. 
Sappened  whidi  for  a  time  injured  the  cause  of  the  refoimers. 
The  new  queen,  Ajme,  who  was  attached  to  their  opimons, 
was  suspected  of  infidelity  to  her  husband ;  and;  by  means  of 
Hie  ill  offices  of  her  enemies,  his  wrath  against  her  was  inflam- 
ed to  such  a  degree,  that  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  tried,  and, 
on  every  inadequate  evidence,  capitally  convicted.  She  attempt- 
od  to  soften  the  mind  of  her  unfeehng  lord,  but  in  vain,  and 
flhe  was  beheaded  in  May,  1536.  Her  fate  was  hastened  1^ 
die  king  having  conceived  a  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  whom 
he  married  the  very  day  after  the  execution  of  the  unfiwtunate 
Anne.  His  satisfaction,  however,  was  of  no  long  continuance ; 
for  the  queen  becoming  pregnant  inunediately  after  n 


died  two  days  after  the  birth  of  the  cluld ;  who  beins  a  son, 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Edward.  Henry  now  resolved  to 
narry  again  -,  and  his  principal  minister,  Cromwell,  who  was 
secretly  a  favourer  of  toe  Reformation,  recommended  to  him 
Anne  of  Cleves,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  that  name,  a  prince  of 
great  inflnence  with  the  German  Protestanta.  She  was  accord- 
ingly sent  for  over ;  but  her  person  proved  so  disgusting  to  the 
king,  that  he  swore  they  had  sent  hun  a  Flanders  mare.  He 
submitted,  however,  to  accomplish  his  marriage,  in  1540,  and 
even  created  Cromwell  earl  of  Essex ;  yet  the  nuiiiata''s  subse- 
quent ffdl  is  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  this  match. 
Thou^  a  very  isithftd  and  useful  servant,  he  was  condemned 
upon  an  ill-grounded  charge,  and  executed,  faavingin  vain 
attempted  to  soften  the  heart  of  his  obdurate  master.  The  Idng 
at  the  same  time  procured  from  the  convocation  and  parliament 
a  divorce  from  AJone  of  Cleves,  who  had  phl^m  enough  to  be 
little  af^ted  by  this  disgrace,  and  c<mdnaed  to  reude  m  Eng- 
land. He  then  married  Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  This  union  brought  him  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  party,  and  a  rigorous  persecution  was  carried 
on  against  the  Irotestants.  At  the  same  time,  with  an  impar- 
tiali^  of  intolerance,  Papists  who  denied  the  king's  supremacy 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  opposite  victims  were  sMnetiiiies 
drwged  to  executi<Hi  coutJed  together.  The  need  countess  of 
SaluBory,  mother  of  rawlitial  P(^,  and  the  only  reUc  of  the 
PlatMenets,  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  Catholic  sufierers. 
Her  deati)  was  hastened  by  an  insurrection  in  the  North,  sup< 
posed  to  have  been  instigated  by  that  carding.  The  king's 
fimdnesB  for  his  new  queen  met  with  a  return  which  would  have 
entitled  a  less  tyrannical  husband  to  pity.  It  was  discovered 
that  she  proved  ialse  to  bis  bed,  and,  upon  forther  inquiry,  it 
vaafbund  that  her  life  faadbeenlooseheroremarriage.  Henry's 
first  emotions  of  tender  grief  was  soon  converted  into  fury ;  and 
a  bill  of  attunder  was  passed  in  parliament  against  the  queen 
and  her  confidante  the  viscountess  Kochford,  which  brought 
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them  both  to  the  scftflbU,  b  154S.  The  obseqtuous  parBamait 
farther  gratified  their  master  by  an  absurd  law,  making  it  tres^ 
son  for  any  woman  whom  the  king  mieht  thereafter  marry,  to 
paH  hers^elf  for  a  virgin,  not  being  such. 

Henry  proceeded  to  extend  his  rapacity  over  the  church,  and 
even  included  is  his  grasp  the  revenues  of  colleges  and  hospi- 
tals. '  At  the  same  tune  ne  was  extremely  desirous  to  bestow 
upon  his  Bul^ects  the  benefits  of  true  rehgion,  according  to  the 
Bradel  of  his  own  fluctual  creed.  The  successive  publications 
of  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  and  die  "  Emditioa 
of  a  Christian  Man,"  contained  the  royal  standards  of  Ortho- 
doxy. The  use  of  the  Scriptures  was  permitted,  but  not  with- 
out great  restrictions ;  the  mass-book  was  altered ;  dubious 
aainte  were  expunged,  and  popular  superstitions  discouraged) 
and,  upon  Uie  whole,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were 
gainiiu;  ground  to  an  extent  of  which  Henry  himself  was  not 
sensibk. 

The  moat  important  foreign  transactions  of  &e  latter  part  of 
this  reign  were  those  relative  to  Scotland.  The  preference 
shown  by  the  Idng's  nephew,  James  V.,  to  the  French  alliance* 
above  the  English,  brought  on  a  war  in  1540,  of  which  the  pria< 
cipal  event  was  the  complete  rout  of  the  Scotch  army  atSomay. 
James  was  so  much  affected  at  this  disgraceiiil  action,  that  he 
died  soon  after,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  it  was  a  great  poli- 
tical object  with  Henry  to  unite  the  kingdoms  by  the  marriage 
of  his  son  Edward  to  this  heiress,  and  he  made  a  treaty  wiui 
the  regent.  The  fulure  of  performing  its  conditions,  produced 
a  new  war ;  and  Henry  was  bo  much  exasperated  at  the  intri- 
gues of  France  upon  the  occasion,  that  he  joined  the  emperor 
m  a  war  with  Francis.  Henry,  to  forward  his  rough  cDunsbip 
of  the  Scotch  princess,  sent  in  1544  a  fleet  and  army,  viuck 
took  vid  pillaged  Edinburgh,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country 
to  the  English  border.  In  the  progress  of  the  war,  inroads 
were  made  on  both  sides  with  various  success,  but  with  no  other 
ultimate  effects  than  spoil  and  destructioD.  Against  France 
rach  preparations  were  made  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  em- 
peror's forceiSeemed  to  threaten  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 
The  king  hunself  passed  over  to  Cal^s,  JiBy,  1544,  at  the  head 
of  30,000  men,  which  were  joined  by  14,000  more  from  the 
IjOV  Countries.  Charles  made  an  attack  with  an  army  of 
GOfOOO  on  the  side  of  Luxembourg,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  meet  before  Paris.  Each  prince,  however,  chiefly  atten- 
tive to  his  own  interest,  wasted  the  time  in  sieges.  Henry  be- 
sieged Boslogne,  which  at  length  surrendered;  meantime  the 
emperor  made  his  peace  with  France ;  and  Henry,  withdraw- 
ing irom  Montreuif,  which  he  bad  also  besieged,  returned  for 
the  winter  to  England.  The  war  continued  two  years  longer, 
without  any  remarkable  even^  and  was  concluded,  June,  \S46, 
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DO  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  a  mm  from  Fraooe,  as  secu- 
Titjr  for  viucb  Boulogne  was  to  be  held  for  a  tem  of  years. 
Scodand  ma  comprehended  in  the  treaty. 

Henry  took  for  nis  sixth  wife,  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  lord 
liBlinier ;  a  lady  of  merit,  ini^ined  to  the  Reformation.  In 
1544  be  had  reffolated  the  succession  to  the  crown  by  a  bill  ki 
parliament,  dedarinff  his  son  Edward,  and  any  future  nude 
usue,  his  immediate  heirs,  and  after  them,  the  princesses  Maiy 
and  Elizabeth,  who  were  thus  legitimated.  But  he  also  added 
a  chose  giving  him  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown  according 
to  his  pleasure.  The  necessitiea  of  the  war  which  the  partia- 
ment  scantily  supplied  by  grants,  put  him  upon  varioua  arbitraiy 
measures  for  raising  money,  among  which  was  enhancing  Ate 
value  of  the  coin.  The  settling  of  rriigion  was  still  an  object 
nearest  his  heart,  and  he  obtained  such  powers  fr<Hn  pariiament 
as  renderedhis  will  the  sole  authority  in  this  p<^t.  The  Catho- 
lic party  endeavoured  to  render  archbishop  Cranmer  noxious 
to  htm  as  &vouring  heresy,  and  his  ruin  was  only  prevented  by 
Urn  personal  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  king.  The  queen 
Ml  nrto  a  simdar  danger,  which  proceeded  so  &r,  that  articlea 
'  <^  impeachment  weie  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  against  her. 
But  recdving  timely  warning,  she  found  means  by  artfiil  humi- 
fity  and  submissiveness  to  remove  her  husband's  susfHcions,  and 
regain  his  favour.  IMaease  now  so  much  aggravated  his  natu- 
Tu  violence,  that  notlung  was  safe  from  his  tyranny.  The 
potent  dnke  of  Norfolk,  nis  most  trusty  and  successfiil  gene- 
ra with  his  son,  die  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey,  fell  under  Us 
di^leasure,  and  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  latter  was  first 
tried  on  suspicion  of  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pcde  and 
other  instances  of  criminal  ambition,  all  founded  on  T«y  slight 
proof,  on  which  he  was  found  guilty  of  bwh-treawn,  and  e^ 
«nted.  The  duke  was  proceeded  against  by  attainder,  widiout 
trial  or  evidence ;  and  so  little  was  the  king's  ferocity  mitkrat- 
edbyhis  own  approaching  end,  that  nothing  seemed  so  mmmto 
concern  him  as  the  apprehension  that  Norfolk  should  escape.  It 
was  lorn  before  any  one  durst  inform  hmi  of  his  de^terate  condi- 
tion. This  was  at  length  done  by  Sir  Anthony  D^my,  and  the 
king  beard  it  with  resignation.  He  desired  that  Cranmer  might 
be  sent  for,  but  was  speechless  before  the  prelate  came,  and 
could  only  by  pressing  his  hand,  give  token  of  his  dying  &ith. 
He  expired  on  January  28,  154-7,  the  day  before  the  intended 
execution  of  Norfolk,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
fi%-siith  of  his  age. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  Henry  was  Ae  lust 
of  sway,  which  Wolsey,  who  knew  his  master  so  thoroughly, 
strongly  depicted  in  his  dying  words ;  "  he  is  a  prince  of  a  moat 
royal  carriage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart,  and  rather  than  he  w31 
n^  or  want  any  part  of  his  will,  he  wiU  endanger  the  one  half 
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bftefcindaH.,"  .  ThiB  «tanDD,  wUi^  nt  fcst  nibtiBted  vWi  « 
Jegroe  of  generOK^  and  feeting,  at  length  prodnced  a  pride 
fuM  impatience,  wiiich  eKtingui^ted  every  huBtaae  sen^etU^ 
and  rendered  ban  a  brutal  and  aanguinary  tynuiL  He  made 
Unself  BO  iHUCh  feared,  that  no  Eoglisli  tiag  ever  bad  fewer 
checks  to  his  |>ower|  and  the  boasted  spirit  <»f  hbeity  in  this 
oaOatTj,  isacarcelyto  be recc^nized  dating  hisreign,  inaoyor- 
AcT'OCAeataie.  His  rifforoiu  rule  was,  however,  ofsome  serrice 
with  respect  to  internal  polity,  and  no  hand  lees  strong  would 
bare  been  able  to  free  the  nation  from  the  shackles  oi  Rodm^ 
andbreak  the  chains  of  the  ancient  superstition.  The  complete 
nnnm  of  Wales  with  En^and,  the  conversion  of  Irdand  into 
a  kingdom,  and  die  title  of  Majes^  annexed  to  the  £oglish 
monarchs,  date  from  this  reim. 

CATHARINE  OF  ARRAGON,  queen  of  £iwUDd« 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spiun, 
was  bom  in  1483,  and  in  150.1  was  espoused  to  Arthnr,  prtace 
of  Wales,  son  of  Hbni?  YII.  This  prince,  dying  within  a  few 
months,  Henry,  unwilling  to  break  nia  connection  with  Spain, 
or  return  the  dowry  of  Catharine,  caused  his  rcmiuning  sod 
Henry,  then  oiily  twelve  years  of  age,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
pognance,  to  be  contracted  to  his  brother's  widow.  The 
pope's  consent  was  procured  for  this  purpose,  and  the  marriage 
was  completed  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIIL  to  the  crown,  in 
1509.  Catharine  deserved  the  esteem  of  her  husband  and  the 
nation,  by  her  virtaes,  and  she  loved  the  king  affectionately ; 
but  the  inequality  of  their  ages,  with  the  sensud  and  capriciooa 
disposition  of  the  king,  were  circumstances  adverse  to  the  du- 
rability of  their  union.  She  bore  several  children,  but  all, 
except  a  daughter,  afterwards  queen  Mary,  died  in  their  in- 
&ncy.  Scruples,  either  real  or  pretended,  at  length  arose  in  the 
mina  of  Henry  concerning  the  legality  of  the  marriage,  and 
thev  were  powerfully  enforced  by  his  growing  passion  for  Anne 
Boieyn.  In  15^  he  resolved  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Catha- 
rine on  the  grounds  of  the  nullity  of  their  marriage,  as  contrary 
to  the  divine  laws.  Pope  Clement  VII.  seemed  at  first  to  listen 
to  his  application,  but  he  was  overawed  by  the  power  of  the 
emperor,  Charles  V.,  Catharine's  nephew,  and  the  affair  was 
drawn  out  to  a  length,  which  the  impatience  of  Henry  could 
not  bro(^.  Caliiarine  conducted  herself  with  gentleness,  but 
7et  wi&  firmness,  in  the  trying  emergency,  and  could  not  by 
any  considerationH  be  induced  to  consent  to  an  act  which  would 
stain  faer  with  the  imputation  of  nicest,  and  render  her  daughter 
^l^timate.  Being  cited  before  the  papal  legates,  Wolsey  and 
Campeg^o,  in  May,  1529,  she  refused  to  submit  to  their  judg- 
ment, but  appealed  to  Rome,  and  was  thereupon  declared  con- 
tamacioas.  The  result  of  the  contest  is  ooe  of  the  most  con- 
^neuona  facts  in  history.    The  pope's  subterfuges  led  Henry 
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to  (fedde  tlie  matter  for  himself;  and  the  resentmeot  expressed 
by  the  court  of  Rome  on  the  ocoasioD,  provoked  him  to  throw 
off  bis  Bubmission  to  it,  and  declare  himself  head  of  the  chiirch 
of  England.  la  I53S,  the  king  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
Catharine  was  no  longer  regarded  as  qneen  of  England.  She 
did  not  however  leave  the  country;  but  first  took  up  her 
abode  at  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire,  and  afterwards  at  Kimbol- 
ton-caslle  in  Huntingdonshire.  At  this  latter  place,  still  per* 
aisting  in  demanding  the  honours  of  royalhr  from  ber  attenduits, 
but  in  otiier  respects  employing  herself  chiefly  in  religious  du- 
ties, and  bearing  ber  lot  with  exemplary  resignation,  she  died 
in  January,  1536.  The  following  tender  letter  which  she  wrote 
to  the  fc'Tig  on  her  death-bed,  drew  tears  from  that  lordly  hus- 
band, who  was  never  backward  in  acknowledging  Ihe  coi^iigal 
and  personal  virtues  of  his  injured  consort. 

"  My  king  and  dearest  spouse, 

"  Insomuch  as  already  the  hour  of  my  death  approach- 
eth,  the  love  and  affection  I  bear  you  causeth  me  to  con- 
jure you  to  have  a  care  of  the  eternal  salvation  of  your  soul, 
which  you  ought  to  prefer  before  mortal  things,  or  all  worldhf 
blessings.  It  is  for  this  immortal  spirit  yoQ  must  neglect  the 
headlong  into  many  calamities,  and  your  own  self  into  infinite 
disturbances.  But  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  humbly  be- 
care  of  your  body,  for  the  love  of  which  you  have  thrown  me 
seeching  Almighty  God,  he  will  in  heaven  confirm  the  pardon 
I  on  earth  give  you;  I  recommend  unto  you  our  most  dear 
IMary,  your  daughter  and  nunc,  praying  you  to  be  a  better  &- 
ther  to  her  than  you  have  been  a  husbaiid  to  me ;  remember 
also  three  poor  maids,  companions  of  my  retirement,  as  like- 
wise all  the  rest  of  my  servants,  giving  them  a  whole  year's 
wages  besides  what  is  due,  that  so  they  may  be  a  litUe  re- 
compensed for  the  good  service  they  have  done  me ;  protesting 
unto  you,  in  the  conclueion  of  this  my  letter  and  hie,  that  my 
eyes  love  you,  and  desire  to  see  you  more  than  any  thing 
mortal." 

Catharine  in  her  retreat  composed  some  devotional  trea- 
tises. 

ANN  BOLEYN,  <jueen  of  Henry  Vin.,  of  Enrfand,  me- 
morable in  English  history,  as  the  first  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation, as  the  mother  of  queen  Elizabeth,  under  whcnn 
it  was  completely  established,  and  on  account  of  her  own 
sufferings.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyo, 
and  bom  in  1507.  She  was  carried  into  France  when  seven 
years  of  age,  by  Henry  VIII's  sister,  wife  of  Lewis  XII. 
On  her  return  to  England,  about  1526  she  became  maid 
of  honour  to  queen  Catharine    of  Arragon,  Henry's  fir^ 
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wife  i  and  that  the  king  fdl  violaitly  in  lore  with  her.  She 
behaved  with  bo  much  art  and  address,  that  by  T^ttuaag  to 
gratify  his  passion,  she  brought  him  to  think  of  mormng  her  | 
and  the  king,  persuaded  that  he  should  never  succeed  with  her 


unless  he  made  her  his  wife,  was  induced  to  set  on  foot  the  di- 
vorce of  Catharine,  which  at  last  was  executed  with  great  solem- 
nity. In  the  mean  time,  Henry  could  not  procure  a  divorce  from 
the  pope ;  which  at  length  made  him  resolve  to  disown  his 
authority,  and  throw  off  nia  yoke.  He  married  Ajme  Bolevn 
privately,  upon  the  14th  of  November,  1532,  and  as  soon  as  he' 
perceived  that  his  new  wife  was  pregnant,  he  made  bis  mar- 
riage public.  He  caused  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  declared  queen 
of  England,  on  Easter  eve,  1533,  and  to  be  crowned  on  the  1st 
of  June  following.  She  was  brought  to  bed  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember of  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  queen  Eliaabeth, 
and  continued  to  be  much  beloved  by  Heniy,  till  the  channa 
of  Jane  Seymour  fired  bis  heart  in  1dS6.  Then  his  love  fov 
hta  wife  was  changed  into  violent  hatred)  he  believed,  or  pre^ 
tended  that  he  beueved  her  to  be  unchaste,  and  caus^  her  to 
be  imprisoned  and  tried.  She  was  indicted  of  high  treason,' 
for  that  she  had  prociu^  her  brother  and  four  other  perstma 
to  invade  the  king's  conjugal  right ;  that  she  had  said  to  them,' 
that  the  kine  never  had  her  heart ;  and  had  said  to  every  one 
of  them  by  uemselves,  that  she  loved  him  better  than  any  per- 
aon  whatever ;  which  was  to  the  slander  of  the  king's  issue  by 
her.  And  this  was  treason  according  to  the  statute  made  in: 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  this  reign ;  so  ibat  the  law  which  VM 
made  for  her  and  the  issue  of  her  marriage,  was  now  made  use 
of  to  destroy  her.  Anne  addressed  to  ner  husband  a  letter 
from  the  Tawer,  of  tender  expostnlation  and  complaint,  full'of 
protestations  of  her  innocence,  of  which  the  foUowmg  is  a  Ute^ 
ral  copy : — 

"  SlB, 

"  Your  grace's  displeasure,  and  my  impriaonMerft,  are  thingf 
so  atnnge  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am 
altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  send  unto  tne,  willing  me  to' 
confess  a  truth,  arid  so  obt^'your  favour,  by  mich  an  one  whom 
you  know  to  be  mine  anciedt  professed  en»Hy,  I  no  sooner  re- 
crived  tliis  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  mean-/ 
ing ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure 
my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty  perform  yont 
command. 

But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  yotir  poor  wife  wiB 
ever  be  brougnt  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  much  as 
a  thought  thereof  preceded.  And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never 
prince  had  wife  more  loyai  in  sll  duty,  and  in  all  true  sffectioi^ 
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<luai  yeu  hgn  e««r  (aimi  m  Anne  Boleyn ;  with  vtiich  nanM 
nnd  place  I  could  willingly  have  content^  atjaeiS,  if  Crod  aucl 
your  graoe'e  pUasare  had  been  so  pleased.  Nether  did  I  at 
•oy  tune  $o  ftu*  forget  myself  in  my  ezoItatioD  or  received  queen- 
ahip,  but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  I  now 
£iia ;  for  the  ground  of  my  pre&rmeat  being  on  do  surer  foiu^ 
dation  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was 
fit  and  sufficient  to  drew  that  fancy  to  some  other  object.  You 
have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and  com- 
panion,  Sa  beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  If  then  you  found  ua 
worthy  of  euch  honour,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  light  fanoyf 
or  bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour 
from  me ;  neither  let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  etaia,  of  a  dis' 
loyal  heart  towards  your  good  grace  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  oa 
your  most  dutiiiil  wife,  and  the  infant  prinoesa  your  daughter. 
Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawiid  tnal,  and  let  sot 
ny  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges }  yea,  let  ma 
receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shune  { 
tb^  shall  you  see  either  mine  innocence  cleared,  your  suapicioa 
sod  conscience  eatufied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  wodd 
stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that  whatsoever  Ciod 
or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may  be  freed  fixmi  an 
open  censure  i  and  mine  offence  being  so  lawfully  i^oved,  your 
grace  is  at  liberty  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow 
your  affection  a!i«ady  settled  on  that  party  for  whose  sake  I  am 
■ow  as  I  am,  whose  name  1  could  gome  good  while  since  have 
pointed  unto,  your  grace  not  being  ignotant  of  w^  suspicioD 
dwrehi, 

"  But,  if  you  have  already  detemuned  of  me,  and  that  not 
only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander,  must  bring  you  the  en- 
joying of  your  desired  happiness,  then  I  desire  of  God  tbat  he 
wUl  pardon  your  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies, 
the  instruments  thereof,  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict 
account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  nsage  of  me,  at  his  ge- 
neral judgment-seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  ahortly 
^pear,  and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt  not,  whatsoever  tha 
world'may  think  of  me,  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  knowa 
and  sufficiently  cleared.  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that 
myself  may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  grace's  disjdeaauie, 
and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gen- 
ttooen  who,  as  I  understand,  are  hkewise  in  strait  unproon- 
ment  for  my  sake.  If  ever  I  have  found  fevour  in  your  sigh^ 
If  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your 
ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I  vriU  so  leave  to 
(rouble  your  grace  any  farther,  with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the 
Trinity  to  have  your  grace  in  Ms  good  keefHiig,  and  to  direct 
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50a  in  bB  your  sctioiu.  Prom  my  doleful  prilon  in  the  Towerj 
thii  aixdt  of  May. 

Your  most  loyal  and  ever  futhful  wife, 

ANNE  BOLEYN." 

This  address,  bo  pathetic  and  eloquent,  failed  to  touch  the  heart 
of  a  tnant,  whom  licentious  and  aelfish  gratification  had  steel- 
ed. The  queen  was  condenmed  to  be  either  burnt  or  behead- 
ed ;  and  she  underwent  the  latter  on  the  1 9th  of  May,  1586. 
Her  last  behaviour  was  a  mixture  of  firmness  and  singular  le- 
vity. On  the  morning  of  her  execution,  conversing  with  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  on  what  she  was  going  to  su&r,  he 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her  by  the  shortness  of  its  duration. 
"  The  executioner,  indeed,"  replied  she,  "  I  am  told,  is  very 
expert,  and  I  have  hut  a  slender  neck ;"  grasping  it  with  her 
hand  and  smiling.  She  confessed  to  various  indiscretions,  but 
constantly  deni^  any  serious  guilt.  How  far  her  innocence 
extended  as  to  the  charge  for  which  she  lost  her  life,  may  be 
a  subject  of  doubt  j  but,  on  the  whoie,  it  seems  much  less  cer- 
tun  that  she  was  criminal,  than  that  her  husband  was  a  capri' 
ctona  and  bloody  tyrant. 

JANE  SEYMOUR,  was  married  to  Henry  VHI.,  in  May 
1536,  and  died  in  child-bed  of  Edward  VI.,  October,  1537. 

ANNE  OF  CLEVES,  the  wife  of  Henry  VIIL,  of  En- 
gland,  was  the  daughter  of  John  III.,  duke  of  Cleves.     A 

Etrtrait  of  her,  drawn  by  Holbein,  having  been  shown  to  the 
nghah  monarch  by  Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  he  demanded  her 
in  mairiage,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  "  Flanders  Mare,"  as  he  contemptuously  called  her,  and  a 
divorce  ensued.  Anne,  without  seeming  much  disconcerted, 
returned  to  her  own  country,  where  she  died  in  1557; 

CATHERINE  HOWARD,  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  of 
England,  was  daughter  of  lord  Edmund  Howard,  and  Joyce, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Culpepper,  of  HoUingboume  in  Kent, 
knignt.  Henry  VIII.,  upon  his  divorce  from  Anne  of  Clevesj 
made  her  his  wife.  This  marriage  proved  prejudicial  to  the 
cease  of  the  Reformation,  as  Catherine  was  no  friend  to  the  Pro- 
testants. She  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  king's  heart, 
that  he  gave  public  thanks  to  God  for  the  happiness  he  enjoyed 
by  her  means,  and  desired  his  confessor,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln^ 
to  join  with  him  in  the  like  thanksgiving. 

But  this  proved  a  very  short-hved  satisfaction,  for  the  next 
day,  archbishop  Cranmer  came  to  him  with  information  that 
the  queen  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  The  king's  attach- 
ment to  the  queen,  inclined  him  at  first  to  discredit  the  story, 
but  having  full  proof,  the  persons  wHh  whom  the  queen  had 
been  guil^,  Dierham  and  Mannoch,  two  of  the  duchess  dow- 
ager of  Norfolk's  domestics,  were  apprehended,  and  not  only 
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confessed  whaterer  was  bud  to  tbeir  charge,  but  revealed  wme 
other  circumatances,  vhich  placed  the  guilt  of  the  queen  in  s 
most  heinous  light.  This  account  so  aflected  the  king,  that  he 
ahed  tears.  It  now  came  to  light  that  the  conduct  of  the 
queen  had  heen  loose  before  marriage.  She  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  beheaded  on  Towei^hill,  about  seventeen  months 
after  she  had  been  married  to  the  king.  The  queen  confessed 
the  miscarriages  of  her  former  life  before  marriage,  which  had 
brought  her  to  this  fatal  end ;  but  protested  to  Dr.  White, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  that  she  took  God  and  his 
angels  to  be  her  witnesses,  upon  the  salvation  of  her  soul,  that 
she  was  guiltless  of  the  charge  of  defiling  her  sovereign's  bed. 
CATHERINE  PARR,  sixth  and  laat  queen  to  Henry 
VIII.,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  and  was  married 
first  to  Edward  Burke,  and  secondly  to  John  Neville,  lord 
Latimer,  whose  widow  she  was  when  Henry  married  her.  She 
was  early  educated  in  polite  literature,  as  was  the  QishkHi  of 
noble  women  at  that  time  in  England,  and  in  her  riper  yeara  she 
applied  herself  much  to  the  reading  and  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  She  favoured  the  reformed  religion,  and  was  wdl 
gldlled  in  theological  controversy.  The  king  was  not  well  ^eas- 
ed with  her  religious  conversation,  and  observed,  "Affoodoeat^ 
ing  it  is,  when  women  become  such  clerks !  and  a  thing  mndi 
to  my  comfort,  to  come  in  mine  old  age  to  be  taught  by  my 
wife !"  The  bishop  of  Winchester  falsely  accused  the  queo) 
of  treason  and  heresy ;  and  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to 
^ve  a  warrant  to  draw  up  articles  to  touch  her  life.  Toe  day 
and  hour  was  appointed,  when  she  was  to  be  seized ;  but  the 
design  being  accidentally  discovered  to  her,  she  waited  upon  the 
king,  who  received  her  kindly,  and  purposely  begana  discourse 
about  religioti.  She  answered,  "  that  women  hy  their  creation 
at  first,  were  made  subject  to  men ;  that  they,  being  made  after 
the  image  of  God,  as  the  women  were  after  their  image,  ought 
to  instruct  their  wives,  who  were  to  leam  of  them;  and  she  was 
much  more  to  be  taught  of  his  majesty,  who  was  a  prince  of 
such  excellent  learning  and  wisdom."  "  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary," 
said  the  king,  "  you  have  become  a  doctor,  Kate,  able  to  in- 
struct us ;  and  not  to  be  instructed  by  us."  To  which  she  re- 
plied, "  that  it  seemed  he  had  much  mistaken  her  freedtwi  in 
srgoing  with  him,  since  she  did  it  to  engage  him  in  discourse, 
to  amuse  this  painfiil  time  of  his  infirmity,  and  that  she  might 
receive  profit  by  his  learned  discourse,  in  which  last  point  ahe 
had  not  missed  her  aim,  always  referring  herself  in  these  mat- 
ters, as  she  ought  to  do,  to  his  majesty."  "  And  is  it  even  so, 
sweetheart  ?"  said  the  king,  "  then  we  are  perfect  friends  again." 
The  day  which  had  been  appointed  for  carrying  her  to  the 
Tower  being  fine,  the  king  took  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  sent 
for  the  queen.     As  they  were  together,  the  lord  chancellor. 
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who  ma  ignorant  of  the  recoiunliatioii,  came  with  tlie  guards. 
Tlie  kitiff  stepped  aside  to  him,  and  after  a  little  discourae, 
waa  heara  to  call  him,  "  Knave,  aye,  arrant  knave,  a  fool,  a 
beast ;"  and  bid  him  presently  avaunt  out  of  bis  sight.  The 
qneen  not  knowing  on  what  errand  they  came,  endeavoured, 
with  gentle  words,  to  mollify  the  king's  anger.  "  Ah  !  poor 
Boul,^  aajd  the  king,  "  thou  Uttle  knowest  how  ill  he  deserves 
this  at  thy  hands;  on  my  word,  sweet-heart,  he  has  been 
toward  thee  an  arrant  knave ;  and  so  let  him  go."  The  king, 
aa  a  mark  of  his  affection,  left  her  a  legacy  of  4000/.  besides 
her  jointure.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Thomad 
Seymour,  lord  admiral  of  England,  and  uncle  to  Edward  VI., 
but  she  lived  a  very  short  time,  and  that  unhappily,  with  this 
g«itleman.  She  died  in  1548,  in  child-bed ;  though,  as  some 
writers  observe,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  poison,  to  make  way 
for  Seyinour's  marriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Queen 
Catherine  Parr,  was  the  authoress  of  several  pious  tracts. 

THOMAS  WOLSEY,  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  in 
1471.  He  was  not  the  son  of  a  butcher  as  reported,  but  des- 
cended from  a  poor  family,  and  be  entered  so  early  at  Oxford, 
that  he  waa  Bacnelor  of  Arts  at  fourteen,  and  consequently  call- 
ed the  boy  bachelor.  He  became  fellow  of  Magdalen  college, 
and  exchanged  the  care  of  Magdalen  school  for  the  tuition  pf 
the  song  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  He  obtained  the  rectory 
of  Lvmington  in  Somersetshire,  but  here  he  was  so  irregular, 
Otat  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  for  being  drunk  on  a  Sunday, 
by  Panlet,  a  punishment  severely  visited  on  the  magistrate  by 
a  long  imprisonment,  when  the  offending  clergyman  was  in 
power.  Afler  the  death  of  Dorset  he  was  noticed  by  Dean, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  king, 
by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  negooation  of  his  mar* 
riage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy.  He  used  such  despatch  in  this 
business,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  Lincoln. 
The  death  of  Henry  VII.,  proved  no  obstacle  to  his  further 
promotion}  for  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  fearing  to  be  sup- 
planted in  the  favour  of  the  new  king,  Henry  VlII.,  by  the 
eari  of  Surrey,  introduced  Wolsey  to  him,  as  a  person  well 

SaHfied  to  obtain  his  confidence.  He  acted  his  part  so  skil- 
ly in  this  situation,  enlivening  by  his  unrestrained  gaiety  the 
young  king's  hours  of  pleasure,  and  introducing  at  proper  times 
matters  of  business,  in  which  he  insinuated  into  nia  mind 
jealoudes  of  the  authority  of  his  father's  ministers,  that  he 
shortly  acquired  the  first  place  in  the  royal  favour,  and 
became  uncontroled  minister.  His  advancement  waa  ra- 
pid. He  was  brought,  in  1510,  into  the  privy  council,  waa 
made  reporter  of  the  star-chamber,  and  registrar,  and  after- 
wards chancellor  of  the  garter;  ecclesiastical  preferments  were 
profiuely  accumulated  upon  him,  of  which  the  principtd  werci 
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the  iHsliopriofl  <^  Toumay  and  Lineobi  in  1513,  and  the  aroh< 
iHshopric  of  York  in  Ifil^  In  1515,  the  pope,  in  order  to  a&i 
cure  in  his  interest  a  person  so  l^gh  in  his  master's  good 
graces,  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinaL  Natinally 
proud  and  ostentatious,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  tide  of  fortone 
jsorried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation.  No  £iighsh  ec- 
clesiastic ever  took  so  much  state  upon  himself.  He  had  m 
bain  of  800  servants,  many  of  whom  were  knights  or  gende* 
men.  Even  some  of  the  nobihty  sent  their  sons  into  his  family 
for  education,  and  did  not  disdain  to  pay  their  oetut  by  su|> 
fering  them  to  act  as  his  menials.  His  equipage  and  fumitiHe 
were  of  the  most  costly  kind ;  and  be  not  only  wore  silk  and 
gold  in  his  own  habits,  but  decorated  his  saddles  aai  the  tmp- 
fnnga  of  his  horses  with  them.  A  tall  priest  bore  before  hun 
a  ailver  pillar  surmounted  with  a  cross;  and  hjs  cardinal's  hat 
was  carried  by  a  person  of  rank,  and  in  the  king's  chapel  was 
reposited  nowhere  but  upon  the  altar.  It  was  the  best  part  of 
his  magnificence  that  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of  let- 
ters, and  a  promoter  of  learning  as  well  by  public  institudoo^ 
as  by  private  bounties.  His  power  and  self-consequence,  were 
much  enhanced  by  being  nominated  the  pope's  legate  a  hitere, 
which  gave  him  legal  pre-eminence  over  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  supreme  authority  in  all  church  affairs. 
He  had  already  usurped  upon  the  primate  Warham's  dignity, 
by  bearing  his  cross  aloft  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  He 
now  complained  of  Warham's  presumption  for  styling  himself 
in  a  letter,  "  Your  loving  brother;"  wnich  offence  bemg  men- 
tioned to  that  respectable  prelate,  he  said,  "  Know  ye  not  that 
this  man  is  drunk  with  too  much  prosperity  V  Warham  soon 
after,  tired  of  contention,  resigned  his  office  of  high  chancel- 
lor, to  which  Wolsey  was  appointed  in  December,  1515,  To 
these  favours  were  added  the  conlidence  of  the  kiogi  and  con- 
sequently the  disposal  of  all  places  of  trust  and  power  in  the 
kingdom.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  a^irs,  he  governed  the  nation 
at  his  pleasure,  and  that  he  might  confirm  more  strongly  hia 
ascendancy  over  the  king,  he  withdrew  his  attention  from  pub- 
lic affkirs,  and  fanning  his  pleasures,  administered  liberally  to 
the  gratification  of  his  most  hcentious  desires.  Absolute  at 
home,  where  hb  expenses  exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
he  was  flattered  by  foreign  princes,  and  according  to  his  ca- 
price or  avarice,  the  support  of  England  promised  to  favour 
either  the  views  of  France,  or  of  Germany,  or  of  the  pope,  Hia 
disappointment  in  his  appHcation  for  the  popedom  uler  Ijeo 
X.,  m  which  he  was  deceived  by  the  emperor,  was  followed  by 
the  displeasure  of  hia  master,  who  in  the  matter  of  his  divorcet 
expected  firom  him  an  obsequious  assistant.  The  cardinal, 
tfraid  of  the  pope  and  the  king,  wished  to  stand  neuter,  but 
Henry,  indignant  at  this,  stripped  him  of  his  honours  in  1SS9. 
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Al  ths  niM  titao  h»  wu  oidcrad  to  qutt  Yoricflac^  a  pilac* 
which  he  had  built  in  London,  and  whnA  aftenrardi  becMM 
a  royal  rendence  under  ^e  name  of  Whitehall.  All  his  rich 
fomiture  and  plate  wm  seiaed  to  the  king's  use,  and  he  waa  di- 
rected to  retire  to  Esher,  where  he  poesesBed  a  seat  as  biohop 
of  Winchester.  Wolsey  was  Btimned  viih  the  blow,  which  feU 
upon  him  as  on  one  who  had  no  resource  of  nwgnanintity  within 
lumsel^  and  whose  loftiness  of  mind  was  merely  tiie  remit  of 
hi^  fbttiue  t  and  on  a  gleam  of  retutnBig  faTonr,  conveyed  in 
»  gradons  mesMge  from  the  king,  accompanied  with  a  ring,  be 
waa  so  mudi  transported  with  joy,  that  being  on  horseDadt 
when  (he  meaaenger  met  him,  he  threw  himself  on  his  kneei  in  thd 
diit,  and  in  that  posture  received  the  tokens  of  his  master's  re> 
membcaitee.  Bntmthatserrileagesaehmeannesswasuniveiaal. 
Notwithstanding  this  fit  of  capricious  fimdoeBe,  the  kiiw  order- 
ed bim  to  be  indicted  in  the  star-cfaanbM ;  and  then  abaBdoch 
ed  him  to  the  rigovr  of  the  pa^ament.  The  House  of  Lorda 
drew  tnt  an  accusation  a^unst  him,  connsting  of  44  artiek^ 
which  being  sent  to  the  Commons,  Thomas  Cromwell,  whom 
the  carding,  irom  a  low  condition  in  his  aerrice,  had  raised  to 
an  derated  station)  defended  him  with  so  much  vigo&r,  that 
his  eneaguee  were  bidBed.  Tbey  dierefore  adopted  the  meaaura 
of  hdictin^  hun  upon  the  statute  of  pvovlsors,  passed  in  ^ 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  which  forbade  the  procuring  of  bulls  from 
R<nne,  and  which  he  had  violated  by  obtaining  the  legatins 
pcnrer ;  and  though  he  had  exercised  it  with  full  appvobatiMi 
of  the  king,  it  wae  made  the  ground  of  a  sentence,  pirttmg  bin 
out  of  the  king's  protection,  forfeiting  all  his  hrnds  and  goods, 
and  declaring  aim  liable  to  imprisonment.  After  the  intended 
efl^t  waa  produced,  of  making  him  resign  to  the  king,  York- 
place  with  all  its  fiiRiiture,  a  very  full  pardon  was  granted  hnn 
for  past  offences  of  every  kind,  and  the  revenues  of  his  aich- 
btshoprics,  with  part  of  his  goods,  were  restored  to  him.  In 
15SO,  be  was  ordered  to  remove  to  his  diocese  of  York,  whwe 
he  passed  part  of  the  year  at  bis  mansion  of  Cawood,  ezerdsing 
hoenitalt^,  and  ingratiating  himself  by  bis  assumed  afiibifity 
wttb  the  neigblKMukig  gentry.  For  what  reason  the  king  re* 
newed  his  hostility  towards  this  humiliated  minister,  and  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  extremities  with  him,  is  not  very  appaienf) 
but  his  determination  to  keep  no  measures  with  the  popei  and 
to  remove  every  obstacle  against  an  open  breach  with  the  see 
of  H<»ne,  is  alleged  as  the  most  probable  cause.  The  earl  of 
KorUiuniberUnd  received  an  order  to  arrcat  the  cardinal  fop 
high  treason,  and  conduct  him  to  London  for  trial.  This  wa* 
executed  in  the  end  of  October,  and  on  November  1st,  he  set 
oatnulercustodyuponlus  finaljoumey.  Indisposition  of  body^ 
oonapirina  with  mental  distreas,  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  <^ 
deMfit^,  wst  he  was  otdiged  to  stop  at  Woroesttr,  where  he  w«» 
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honounlrly  received  in  the  abbey.  The  pathetic  luigiuge  of 
Shalupeare  re^eseota  him  »  sajripg  oa  eDtrance, 

O&tfaer  abbot. 
An  old  man,  broken  witb  the  itqnna  of  lUte, 
Is  come  to  btf  his  wewy  bones  among  ye. 
Give  him  a  little  eaith  fi»  charity  I 

jffis  diaorder  guning  upon  him,  a  tew  days  brought  him  to  faia 
end,  in  the  aixtieth  year  of  hia  age.  He  expired  i^th  of  Nov. 
1530,  and  a  few  houre  before  hia  death  he  exclaimed  in  agony, 
''  bad  I  served  my  God  with  the  same  zeal  that  I  have  served 
the  kiug,  he  would  not  have  forsaken  me  thus  in  my  old  age." 
The  history  of  Wolaey  shows,  in  a  striking  degree,  the  vicisai- 
tades  of  fortune.  His  private  character  was  ao  depraved,  that  he 
deserved  Uttle  of  the  favour  of  hia  master.  It  naa  been  troly 
obaerved,  that  few  ever  fell  from  so  high  a  station  with  law 
Crimea  objected  against  them.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  was  a  man  of  abilities,  well  acquainted  with  the  learning  of 
the  tunes,  sagacious  as  a  politician,  and  well  versed  in  the  in- 
triguep  of  courts.  Notwithstanding,  however,  his  vices  and 
his  ambition,  his  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  literature  were 
noble.  He  not  only  founded  seven  lectures  at  Oxford,  but 
ChristrCburch  owes  its  greatness  to  his  munificence.  He  also 
founded  a  school  at  Ipswich.  Among  his  bonours  he  posseased 
the  commission  of  pope's  legate,  a  latere,  be  was  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Durham,  and  he  held  in 
farm  the  dioceses  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford. — See 
Howard's  "  Wolaey  and  hiq  Times." 

WILLIAM  PAULET,  manjuia  of  Winchester,  one  of  the 
pourtiers  of  Henry  VIII.  At  a  time  when  religious  opinions 
were  liable  to  persecution,  be  retained  his  places,  and  when 
asked  how  he  had  so  securely  weathered  the  storm,  he  replied, 
ff  By  being  a  willow  and  not  an  pak."    He  died  1672,  aged  97. 

SIR.  ANTHONY  DENNY,  one  of  the  genUemen  of  the 
mtivy  chamber,  to  king  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas  Denny,  of  Cheshunt  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  esquire. 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mannock.  He  was  educar 
ted  at  St  Paul's  school,  London,  and  at  St.  John's  coDege, 
Cambridge.  Henry  VIU.  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bed  chamber,  groom  of  the  stole,  a  privy  couiweUor> 
and  likewise  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  also  gave  him  many  rich  estates.  When  Henry  VIII.  waa 
oohiadeath  bed,  be  faithfiiUy  reminded  him  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  exhorted  bim  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  Heaven,  to  re- 
pent of  hia  uns  and  to  beseech  God  for  mercy  through  Jesys 
Chrat.  Henry  app<Hnted  him  one  of  the  executora  of  his  will, 
jmd  one  of  the  counsellors  of  hia  son  and  successor  Edward 
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VI.,  and  lMquf*Aed  him  a  l^ae?  of  800/.     He  died  in  1650. 

S"  r  his  irife  Jmh,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  £3uunpenion,  of 
odbury,  in  Devonahire,  a  Udy  of  great  beauty  and  parts,  he 
had  six  children.  Sir  Aiithoay  Denny's  whole  time  was  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  relinon,  leanitig,  and  the  public  good. 
He  was  the  early  friend  and  pairon  of  Matthew  Parker,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  learaed  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Surrey,  wrote  on  excelfent  epitaph  for  him  some  yeaia 
befbre  his  decease ;  and  Sir  John  Cheke  honoured  his  me- 
mory with  on  elegant  heroic  poem. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE,  lord  Ugh  chancellor  of  £n^ 
land,  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  toe  judgea  of  tlie  Kin^a 
Bench,  was  bom  in  1480,  at  London ;  where  he  received 
the  rudimenta  of  his  education.  He  was  afterwards  introduc- 
ed to  cardinal  Moreton,  who,  in  1467,  sent  him  to  Canter- 
bury coDege,  in  Oxford,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Linacre  and  Grocimis,  on  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1499,  he  went 
to  New  Inn,  in  London,  to  study  the  law;  whence  be  re- 
moved to  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  wliich  his  &ther  was  a  mem- 
ber. Notwithstanding  his  appUcation  to  the  Jaw,  however, 
he  was  so  bigoted  to  monkish  discipline,  that  he  wore  a  hair 
tiatt  next  lus  skin,  and  often  &ated  and  slept  on  a  bare  plank. 
In  IfiOS,  being  then  a  burgess  in  parliament,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  die  nouse,  in  opporition  to  the  motion  for  granting  a 
subsidy  and  three  IStha  for  the  marriage  of  Heniy  VIL.'s 
eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  to  king  James  V.  of  Scotland.  The 
motion  was  rejected ;  and  the  king  was  so  highly  offended  at 
this  oppontion  from  a  beardless  boy,  that  he  revenged  himself 
on  Mr.  M<H«'e  father,  by  sending  him  to  the  Tower,  and  ob- 
liging him  to  pay  100/.  for  lus  lilwrty.  Being  now  called  to  the 
bar,  ne  was  appointed  lawreader  at  Fumival's  Inn,  which  he 
held  about  three  years.  About  this  time,  he  also  read  a  pub- 
lic lecture  in  St.  Lawrence's  church,  Old  Jewry,  upon  St. 
Austin's  treatise  De  CSvitate  Dei,  with  great  applause.  He 
had  intended  to  become  a  Franciscan  friar,  but  was  dissuaded 
from  it ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  D.  Colet,  married  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Colt,  Esq.  of  Newhdl,  in  Essex.  In  1508,  he  waa 
appointed  judge  of  ^e  sheriff's  court  in  London,  was  made  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  became  -very  eminent  at  the  bar.  In 
1616,  he  went  to  Flanders  with  Bishop  Tonstal,  and  Dr. 
Kn%ht,  who  were  sent  by  Heniy  VUI.,  to  renew  ^e  alliance 
wiA  the  archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards  Charles  V.  On  his 
letum.  Cardinal  Wolsey  would  have  engaged  him  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  crown,  and  offered  him  a  pension,  which  he  reftised. 
But  he  soon  after  accepted  the  place  of  master  of  requests,  was 
created  a  knight,  and  a  privy  cotuisellor;  and  in  1520,  made 
treasurer  of  ttte  exchequer.  About  this  time  he  built  a  house 
at  Chelsea,  wad  married  a  second  mfc,  whose  name  was  Mid- 


^atm,  a  wkbw,  old,  HUempcisd,  amA  e 
ttcjB,  he  was  u  find  of  her,  aa  if  ihe  had  faewi  a  yoamg  mud. 
b  15S3,  he  »ai  made  apeaker  of  the  House  of  Commons :  in 
whiob  capacity  he  had  the  courage  to  oppoae  the  then  pmra^• 
fill  ministef ,  WoUej,  in  his  demwd  of  an  oppresaiTe  sUDaidy } 
yet  he  vaa,  aoon  amr,  made  chanceUor  of  Lancaster,  and  was 
treated  by  Ae  king  wkh  singular  &naliarify.  The  king  having 
onoe  dined  with  Sir  Thomas  at  Chebea,  walked  with  him  near 
an  hour  in  the  garden,  with  his  arm  roimd  hia  neck.  After  he 
was  gone,  Mr.  Roper,  Sir  Tbonuu's  son-in-law,  ofaaerred  bow 
b^)^  he  was  to  be  ao  familiarly  treated  by  the  king ;  to  which 
Sir  Thomas  repBed,  "  X  muat  tell  thee,  I  have  no  cause  to  be 
nrond  thereof;  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  eaade  in 
Fnmee,  it  would  not  fail  to  go  off."  In  ISSG,  he  was  sent  with 
Carding  Wolsey  and  others,  on  ajoint  onbaasy  to  France^  aad 
in  1599,  with  Bishop  Tonstal  to  Canbray.  The  king,  it  sesn^ 
was  so  well  pleased  with  bis  serricea  oa  tbeee  occasiraa,  that  in 
1590,  its  made  him  chancellor ;  which  seems  the  more  extr»> 
ordinary,  since  Sir  Thomas  had  repeatedly  declared  his  disap> 
probation  of  the  king's  divorce.  His  conduct  in  this  important 
post  was  moat  exemplary,  and  never  was  it  filled  by  any  one 
who  surpassed  bim  in  dil^oce,  hooonr,  and  integrity.  For  At 
benefit  of  poor  suitors,  he  sat  every  afteniooB  in  ma  own  ha^ 
ready  to  attend  to  their  causes ;  and  auch  was  hia  despatch  of 
buaness,  that  when  he  resigned  the  seals,  there  was  not  ona 
cause  remuning  for  decision.  He  r^ected  all  bribee  uiat  wNe 
offered,  and  that  without  any  show  of  austerity,  but  in  hk  own 
good  faumoured  manner.  1  hna>  the  wife  c^  a  man  who  bad  a 
suit  in  chancery,  having  brought  fatm  a  gold  cup  aa  a  present^ 
he  ordered  it  to  be  filled  with  wine,  and  drinknv  her  hedlh, 
delivered  it  to  her  again  for  a  new  year's  gifL  VPlien  aRotfaer 
lady  had  presented  biro  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  forty  pound* 
worth  of  angels  tn  them,  he  said,  "  Mjistress,  smce  it  were  un* 
nuumerly  to  refiise  your  gift,  I  accept  the  gloves,  bat  utterly 
rriuse  the  linsng."  His  impartiah^  when  the  interests  c^  any 
conneeted  with  nim  were  concerned,  may  be  judged  at  from  dia 
following  circumstance.  One  of  bis  sons-in-law,  Mr.  Heroiv 
baving  a  cause  depending,  was  advised  by  the  chanceUor  to 
Bubnut  it  to  arbitration ;  uid,  when  preamning  upon  the  fiivouv 
ot  bis  great  relation,  he  declined  the  woposal,  he  had  the  mor- 
tUkatioB  to  find  a  decree  given  directly  against  bi».  The  state 
<rfbis  mind  as  to  public  a^irs,  and  the  cameetness  of  bis  wiafaes 
for  the  public  good,  may  be  deduced  ficom  what  be  said  to  Mr. 
Roper,  as  he  was  walking  with  him  one  day  by  the  side  of  the 
Thames.  "  On  condition  that  three  things  were  weU  estebliabe^ 
in  ChristendMn,  1  would  to  our  Lord,  son  Roper,  that  I  were 
pot  here  Into  a  sack,  and  piestntly  thrown  into  tha  Tbamca^" 
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Xbeae  three  thingi  he  ezplafawd  to  be,  uoiverul  peusa  ibiow 
Christian  princea,  •  perieot  uniformity  of  idigioD,  and  a  gowl 
conclusion  to  the  disquieta  reapectiog  the  lung's  marriage.  At 
to  this  iast  pwit,  nouiinff  could  induco  him  to  cohgut  in  the 
kinff's  favourite  project  m  a  divorce ;  and  beioff  senuble  tliat  he 
could  not  finally  be  diverted  from  it,  and  that  his  station  would 
obh^  him  to  take  some  decided  part^  he  solicited,  and  at  length 
obtained  permisnon  to  resign  the  aeels,  ^fter  hdd^  tbcn 
two  yean  and  a  half.  The  cheerfuhtesa  and  aereiu^  with  wluch 
be  took  his  loss  of  dignity,  was  displayed  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  apprised  his  wife  of  the  event.  Going  with  his  fiuni^ 
the  next  day,  which  was  a  holiday,  to  Chelsea  church,  after 
mass  was  over,  he  went  to  her  pew  door,  as  one  of  his  gentle- 
pten  was  accustomed  at  other  tunes  to  do,  and  opening  it  with 
a  low  bow,  said,  "  Madam,  my  Lord  is  gone  out."  She  did 
not  at  first  apprehend  the  jest,  and  when  He  seriously  informed 
her  of  the  fitct,  she  by  no  means  approved  of  the  sacrifice  he 
bad  made.  Indeed  be  was  but  slenderly  furnished  for  an  ho> 
nourable  retirement,  for  he  had  little  more  than  lOOL  of  yearly 
revenue  left ;  but  his  nund  was  fully  prepared  to  submU  to 
every  necessary  retrenchment.  He  provided  situations  for  hia 
gentlemen  and  servants,  among  his  friends  of  the  nobility  and 
prelacy,  lessened  his  household  by  parting  with  his  married 
children  and  their  families,  who  had  hitherto  resided  with  hin% 
and  quit^g  all  political  conceme,  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
letters  and  religion ;  but  the  capricious  t^ant  would  not  suffer 
him  to  enjoy  his  tranquillity.  Though  now  reduced  to  a  pri> 
▼ate  station,  his  opinion  of  the  legahty  of  the  king's  tnarriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  va^ 
nous  means  were  tried  to  obtain  his  approbation ;  but  all  pexx 
niBsion  proving  ineSectual,  he  was  with  some  others  attainted 
in  the  House  of  Lords  of  misprision  of  treason,  for  encouraging 
Elizabeth  Barton,  in  her  treasonable  practices.  His  imiocenoe 
appeared  so  clear,  that  they  were  obliged  to  strike  his  name 
out  of  the  bill.  He  was  then  accused  of  other  crimes,  but  with 
the  same  effect ;  ttU,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  enjoined  1^  the 
act  of  supremacy,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  i  and  after 
thirteen  months  imprisonment,  was  tried  at  the  l^^i^^  Bench, 
for  high  treason,  in  denying  the  king's  supremacy.  The  prootT 
tested  on  the  sole  evidence  of  Rich,  the  solicitor-general,  whom 
Sir  Thomas,  in  his  defence,  sufficiently  discredited ;  neverthc' 
less  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
sufi'er  aa  a  traitor.  Tbe  illustrious  culprit  received  his  teateaee 
with  all  the  serenity  of  conscious  innocence,  and  was  re-Gonvey< 
ed  to  tbe  Tower.  At  the  Tower-wharf,  his  favourite  daughter, 
Mrs.  Koper,  was  waiting  to  take  her  last  farewell  of  him.  At 
b»  appr^achi  she  bunt  through  the  tbxaog,  fell  oa  her  knees 
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before  her  father,  and  closely  embracing  him,  could  only  utter, 
"  My  father)  oh,  my  lather!"  He  tenderly  returned  her  em- 
brace, and  exhorting  her  to  ptUience,  parted  from  her.  She 
Boon  in  a  passion  of  grief,  again  burst  uirough  the  crowd,  and 
clung  round  his  neck  in  Bpeechless  anguish.  His  fimrness  was 
now  overcome ;  teai-s  flowed  plentifully  down  his  cheeks,  till 
with  a  final  kiss  she  left  him.  All  his  subsequent  behaviour  was 
marked  not  on^  with  a  calmness  of  resignation,  but  with  the 
humorous  and  even  mirthfiil  caat  which  was  radical  in  his  tem- 
per. The  king  spontaneously  remitted  the  sentence  of  banging 
and  quarteiing,  and  changed  it  into  beheading ;  upon  which 
Sir  Tnomas  said,  in  his  jesting  manner,  "  God  forbid  his  ma- 
jesty should  use  any  more  such  lenity  to  any  of  my  fHends,  and 
God  bless  my  posterity  from  such  pardons."  He  expressed 
great  thankfulness  for  the  permission  given  to  his  wife  and 
family  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  he  acquiesced  in  the  tyranni- 
cal mandate,  "  That  he  should  not  use  many  words  at  his  exe- 
cution." Being  denied  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  lie  wrote  a 
letter  with  a  coal  to  his  daughter  Roper,  to  whom  be  also  sent 
his  whip  and  haii  shirt,  of  which  circumstances  of  his  devout 
discipline,  she  was  the  sole  confidante.  On  the  fatal  day,  July 
6,  153S,  be  dressed  himself  in  his  best  apparel,  and  walked 
cheerfully  to  the  place  of  execution.  Observing  that  the  scaf- 
fold was  weakly  built,  he  turned  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  said,  "  I  pray  you,  Mr,  Lieutenant,  see  me  safe  up,  and 
for  my  coming  down,  let  me  shift  for  myself."  He  desired  the 
spectators  to  pray  for  him,  and  to  bear  witness  that  he  died  in 
and  for  the  holy  Catholic  church,  and  a  faithful  servant  both  of 
<jk>d  and  the  king.  He  then  said  his  prayers ;  and  when  he 
had  finished,  he  addressed  himself  with  a  lively  and  pleasant 
countenance  to  the  executioner,  and  exhorting  him  to  perform 
his  office  boldly,  and  take  care  that  he  did  not  strike  awry. 
Then  cahnly  laying  bis  head  on  the  block,  and  having  desired 
the  executioner  to  stay  till  he  had  removed  his  beara,  *'  For 
tJnat  had  committed  no  treason,"  he  received  a  single  stroke, 
which  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  This  was  the  end  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  at  the  age  of  55. 

His  body,  which  was  first'  interred  in  the  Tower,  was  begged 
by  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  deposited  m  the  chancel  of  the 
church  at  Chelsea,  where  a  monument,  with  an  inscription  writ- 
ten by  himself,  had  been  erected,  and  is  stifl  to  be  seen.  She 
also  procured  his  head  after  it  bad  remained  14  da]m  upon  Lon- 
don bridge,  and  preserving  it  carefully  in  a  leaden  box,  gave 
directions  that  it  should  be  placed  in  her  arms  when  she  was 
buried,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
fi  man  of  some  learning,  and  an  upright  judge  ;  a  very 
priest  in  religion,  yet  cheerful,  and  even  witty  on  many  .occa'^ 
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aions,  particelarl^  Rt  hk  execution.  He  wanted  not  bu»- 
eilyi  where  religion  was  out  of  the  question )  but  in  mat 
bis  faculties  were  so  enveloped,  as  to  render  bim  a  weak 
and  credulous  enthutdast.  Of  bis  manner  of  life  during 
his  prosperity,  Erasmus  has  drawn  the  following  interesting, 
picture.  "  More  has  built  near  London,  upon  the  Thames,  a 
eonimodioua  house,  neither  mean  nor  an  object  of  envy.  There 
he  converses  affably  with  bis  family,  bis  wife,  his  son,  and 
daughter-in-law,  his  three  daughters  and  their  husbands,  with 
eleven  grand-children.  There  is  no  man  living  so  affectionate 
to  his  children ;  and  he  loves  his  old  wife  as  well  aa  if  she  was 
a  young  maid.  Such  is  the  excellence  of  bis  temper,  that 
whatever  happens  which  could  not  be  prevented,  he  is  as  well 
pleased,  as  if  it  could  not  have  been  better.  His  house  may  be 
resembled  to  Plato's  academy,  or  rather  may  be  called  a  school 
or  university  of  Christian  religion,  for  there  is  no  one  in  it  who 
does  not  read  or  study  Che  liberal  sciences ;  piety  and  virtue  are 
the  care  of  all;  no  quarrels  or  intemperate  words  are  heard;  and 
none  are  seen  idle.  His  household  discipbne  is  not  maintained 
by  harsh  and  lofty  language,  but  by  all  kindness  and  courtesy ; 
every  one  performs  bis  duty  with  alacrity,  nor  b  sober  mirth 
wanting."  We  further  leun,  that  he  was  fond  of  music,  in 
which  several  of  his  family  were  proficients.  Hb  attachment 
to  the  fine  arts  is  attested  by  his  patronage  of  Holbein,  whom 
he  oitertained  in  his  bouse  nearly  three  years.  Sir  Thomas 
left  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  author 
of  various  works,  though  tus  Utopia  is  the  only  performance 
tiiat  has  survived  in  the  esteem  of  the  world ;  owing  to  the  rest 
being  chiefly  of  a  polemic  nature.  His  answer  to  Luther  has 
only  gained  him  the  credit  of  having  the  best  knack  of  any  man 
in  Europe,  at  giving  bad  names  in  good  Latin.  His  Enghsb 
works  were  co&cted  and  published  by  order  of  Queen  Mary  I., 
in  1 557 ;  his  Latin,  at  Basil,  in  1 563,  and  at  Louvain  in  1 566. 

CHARLES  BRANDON,  duke  of  Suffolk,  a  favourite  of 
Henry  VIU.,  of  England.  He  was  valiant  in  the  field,  and 
handsome  in  hu  person.  At  a  tournament,  in  honour  of  Mary 
the  sister  of  Henry  who  married  Lewis  XII.,  of  France,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  gigantic  German  at  the  instigation  of  the  French, 
who  envied  his  reputation;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
defeat  his  antagonist,  and  so  noble  was  his  conduct,  saya 
Henault  the  historian,  that  it  won  the  heart  of  the  youUitul 
bride,  who  in  three  months  became  a  widow,  and  offered  herself 
in  marriage  to  her  favoured  champion.  The  marriage  accord- 
ingly was  celebrated  with  the  permission  of  Henry.  Suffolk 
died  in  l.'>45. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BRYANT,  a  soldier,  statesman,  and 
poet,  was  bom  of  a  respectable  family,  educated  at  Oxford, 
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and  afterword!  roent  Bome  time  in  tnvelb'ng.  In  15S!I,  the 
144h  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  attended  l^e  eaH  of  9nmf  to  Ae 
coast  ot  Brittany ;  and  commanded  the  troops  in  the  attack  of 
Morlaix,  which  he  took  and  burnt.  For  this  service  he  was 
knighted  on  the  spot  by  the  earl.  In  IBS9,  he  was  sent  ambaa- 
widor  to  France,  and,  in  1590,  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  king's 
divorce.  He  was  gendenun  of  the  priry  chamber  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  to  Edward  VI,,  in  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  he 
inarched  with  the  protector  against  the  Scots  i  and  after  the 
battle  of  Musselburgh,  was  made  bannaret.  In  1548,  he  was 
appointed  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  where  lie  married  the 
countess  of  Ormond.  He  died  soon  after  and  was  buried  at 
Waterford.  He  wrote,  1.  Songs  and  Sonnets,  some  of  which 
were  printed  with  those  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat.  Lond.  1565.  2.  Letters  written  from  Rome  concern- 
ing the  king's  divorce,  MS.  S.  Various  letters  of  state.  4.  A 
dispraise  of  the  life  of  a  courtier,  &c.  Lond.  1548,  8to.  from  tile 
French  of  Alaygri,  whotranslated  it  from  the  Castilian  language, 
in  which  it  was  originally  written  by  Guevara. 

RICHARD  PACE,  an  eminent  statesman  and  eccledastic, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  bom  at  or  near  Win- 
chcBter,  about  1482.  He  studied  some  time  at  Queen's  cdlege, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  in  the  service  of  doctor 
Christopher  Bsmbridge.  Ontiie  death  of  Bambridge,  in  1514, 
Pace  returned  to  England.  Henry  VIII.  sent  for  him  to  iiis 
court,  and  employed  him  in  aflairs  of  great  political  importance. 
In  1515,  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
in  order  to  engage  him  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Frendi 
arms  in  Italy.  Maximilian  undertook  the  expedition,  but  was 
unsuccessfiii,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the 
FVench  king,  Francis  I. 

Pace  now  took  orders  and  was  made  dean  of  St  Paul's, 
IjOndon,  and  also  of  Exeter.  He  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  the 
Popedom  for  Wolsey,  and  was  next  ambassador  at  Venice. 
Here  he  felt  all  the  weight  of  Wolsey's  jealousy ;  no  directions 
were  sent  him  for  his  guidance,  and  no  remittancaa  made, 
and  in  consequence  his  spirits  were  so  affected,  that  be  be- 
came insane.  As  soon  as  Henry  was  informed  of  this,  Pactf 
was  ordered  home ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  king's  physicians  he 
was  restored  to  the  use  of  his  senses.  Henry  wislied  to  pre- 
serve him  from  tiie  persecutions  of  Wolsey;  but  the  cardinal 
was  so  powerful  at  this  time,  that  he  procured  Pace's  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower ;  where  he  was  in  captivity  fi)r  two  yeara, 
at  which  period  he  was  liberated  by  the  command  of  the  king. 
Pace,  thus  degraded,  and  depressed  in  body  and  mind,  resigned 
his  deaneries  some  time  before  his  death,  and  expired  at  Step-' 
ney,  in  I53S,  aged  SO.    He  was  a  man  univerealiy  beloved,  and 
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nyoyed  tbc  frtenddiip  of  Vda,  Sir  Thotsss  More,  Bruniu^ 
&c.     He  wsa  the  autaor  of  sevetBl  works. 

NICHOLAS  VAUX,  kwd  of  Hanowden,  Northanpton- 
flhire,  dittiiiguished  hiiiiBe!f  at  the  bsttle  of  StokCf  near  New- 
ark,  Nottbghanuhire,  in  1487,  a»d  ms  knighted.  Hs  con> 
tioued  a  &Tourite  at  the  court  of  Hmry  VIII.,  and  attended 
bis  master  io  his  interview  with  Francis  I.,  and  vas  raised  to 
the  rank  of  baron.  He  wrote  poems  c^ed  "  The  Paradise  of 
Dainty  DeTices,"  and  died  at  NortbamptonBhire  in  159^. 

THOMAS  HOWARD,  earl  of  Surrev,  and  duke  of  Norfolk, 
an  eminent  commander  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  bom 
about  1473.  He  was  brought  up  to  aims  by  his  valiant  father, 
the  earl  of  Surrey ;  and  soon  after  the  accession  c^  Henry  VIII,, 
was  decorated  by  the  knighthood  of  the  garter.  He  assisted 
bis  brother  Sir  Edward,  in  his  attack  against  Sir  Andrew  Bar- 
ton, a  Scotch  pirate,  who  in  1511,  spread  terror  on  the  £n> 
glish  coast.  He  next  embarked  for  Guienne  with  the  marquis 
of  Dorset  and  ably  contributed  to  tbe  conquest  of  Navarre  by 
the  arms  of  Ferdinand.  Raised  to  the  honour  of  high  adnirut 
be  displayed  his  valour  in  the  field,  and  ensured  the  defeat  of 
the  Scotch  at  Flodden-field,  where  James  IV.  was  slun.  Ht 
afterwards  went  to  Ireland  as  viceroy,  and  after  two  years  he 
returned  to  lead  a  fleet  against  tbe  French,  lliese  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  king,  who  created  him  earl  of  Suney> 
and  restored  his  lather  to  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  but  bu 
popularity  was  transitory.  The  great  reputation,  property, 
ana  influence  of  the  duke  of  NorfoUc,  began  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy of  Hennr  VUI.,  who  was  sendble  of  his  own  ^iproachiog 
end,  and  probably  feared  the  authority  of  so  potent  a  faouly, 
during  a  minority  of  the  crown.  As  past  services  stood  for 
nothmg  in  the  mind  of  this  nnfeeiine  tyrant,  be  resolved  to 
sacrifice  tbe  duke  and  his  eldest  son,  the  gallant  earl  of  Surrqr» 
to  his  susjucions.  Nothing  could  be  more  frivolous  than  the 
aocuaations  brought  a^^nst  them.  They  had  quartered  the 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  upon  their  scutcueon,  as  tb^ 
ancestors  bad  done  before  them,  without  ever  being  questioned 
lor  it.  The  duke  who  bad  the  misfortune  of  living  on  bad 
terms  with  Us  wife,  and  who  was  also  betrayed  by  his  mistress, 
had  used  some  ezprefwions  in  private  conversation  concermng 
lite  king's  bad  state  of  health ;  and  the  probable  disorders  hi 
the  kingdom  in  case  of  his  death.  On  such  slight  grounds, 
diey  were  both  arrested,  December  ld46,  and  confined  in  tbe 
Tower.  The  earl  was  attainted  and  executed.  Tbe  duke, 
notwithstanding  his  sutnnissive  behaviour  and  pathetic  remold 
atranoes,  was  attainted  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  without  trial  or 
evidowe,  and  the  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  through  both  tbe 
The  king,  Ibough  expiring,  seemed  to  have  nothii^ 
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80  nudb  at  heart  u  that  the  di^e  ehould  not  escape- fafan,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  executed  on  Jaimuy  39,  1647,  but  d^g 
himself  tfafi. night  before,  the  order  was  su^Kuded.  He  waa, 
hewerer,  excepted  by  Uie  regency  of  Edward  VI.  from  the 
geneiai  pardon  iamed  at  his  accession,  and  was  kept  in  priaon 
during  mt  whole  of  that  reign.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  queen 
Marr,  on  her  accession,  in  1553,  vas  the  hberation  of  the  duke 
<^  Norfolk,  and  other  state  prisoners  of  that  party.  He  was 
restored  to  his  title  and  possessions  without  any  pardon,  his 
attunder  being  regarded  as  null  and  invahd.  He  was  imme- 
diate^ admitted  to  confidence,  and  sat  as  high  steward  at  the 
triid  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Upon  the  rebellion  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in  I554i,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  raised  a  body 
6f  horse  and  foot}  and  inarched  against  him.  After  that  insur- 
rection  waa  suppressed,  he  retired  to  bis  seat  in  Norfolk,  where 
he  died  in  August,  1554,  having  passed  his  eightieth  year. 

EDWARD  HOWARD,  abrave  Enghsh  admiral,  younger 
brother  to  Tbcanas  Howard.  The  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him,  about  1494,  for  bis  services,  and  he  waa  af- 
terwards placed  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
French  snips  which  infested  the  English  coast.  He  de- 
feated the  enemy's  fleet  off  Brest,  but  the  following  year  1514, 
he  was  killed  in  boarding  Pregant,  the  French  admiral's  ship. 

THOMAS  PARR,  or  OLD  PARR,  a  remarkable  £n- 
glishmui,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  ten  kings  and  queens.  He 
was  bom  in  1483,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Parr,  a  husbandman 
of  Winnington,  in  the  parish  of  Alderbury,  Salop.  FoUowh^ 
the  profeuion  of  his  lather,  be  laboured  hard,  and  lived  on 
coarse  fare.  Being  taken  up  to  London  by  the  earl  of  Amn- 
del,  the  journey  proved  fatal  to  him.  Owmgto  the  alteration 
m  his  diet,  to  the  change  of  the  air,  and  his  general  mode  of 
life,  he  Uved  but  a  very  short  time ;  though  one  Robert  Samber 
aays,  in  his  work,  entitled  "  Long  Livers,  that  Parr  hved  sixteen 
jears  after  his  presentation  to  Charles  II.  He  was  buried  in 
Weatminster  Aobey.  After  his  death  his  body  was  opened; 
and  an  account  was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract.  "  He  had  a  large  heart,  not 
fungous,  but  stickiuiig  to  his  ribs,  and  distended  with  blood;  a 
livioneBS  in  his  face,  as  be  had  a  difficuTty  in  breathing  a  little 
before  his  death,  and  a  long  lasting  warmth  in  his  arm-pits  and 
breast  after  it ;  which  sign,  together  with  others,  were  so  evt* 
dent  in  his  body,  as  they  used  to  be  in  those  that  die  widi  Buf* 
focation.  His  heart  waalarge,  thick,  fibrous,  and  fat;  the  blood 
in  the  heart  blackish  uid  dDuted;  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum 
not  more  long  than  in  others,  but  flexile  and  soft.  Hts  viscera 
were  sound  and  strong,  especially  the  stomach ;  and  he  uaed  to 
eat  ofien  by  night  ana  day,  though  contented  with  old  cheese. 
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ndk,  oome  bnad,  smaD  beer  and  v^mtj  and  wUdh  ii  uorfr 
KMiiriLKble,  that  he  est  at  nndni^t  a  little  before  be  died. 
His  kidnefB  wen  oorered  irith  &ti  and  prettj  tooiid ;  <Hity  on 
the  mteiior  aur&oe  were  found  aome  aqneona  or  senma  abeeei 
BBB,  whereof  one  wai  near  the  Inffoen  of  a  hai'i  egg,  witfi  a 
ydlowiah  matter  in  it,  hanng  made  a  roundiah  canty,  impre** 
■ed  OD  the  kidn^;  whence  tome  thought  it  came  that,  a  little 
befine  hia  death,  a  auf^reaaioa  of  mine  had  befaUen  him ; 
dwagb  othert  were  of  oration,  that  hia  urine  was  nippreaBed 
npoi  the  regnrgitatian  of  all  the  aeronty  into  hia  huigs.  Not 
the  leaat  'appearance  waa  there  of  any  atony  matter,  «tber  in 
lite  kidneya  or  bladder.  His  bowels  were  alao  aound,  a  litde 
wfailiah  without    Hia  apleen  very  Bttle,  hardly  equaUn^  die 


Ingnesa  of  one  Iddn^.  In  short,  all  hia  inward  parta  appeared 
10  healthy,  that  if  be  had  not  changed  his  diet  and  ur,  he  might 
perhap8,iiaTe  fired  a  good  while  longer.  The  cause  of  his  deadi 


I  imputed  chiefly  to  the  change  of  fix>d  and  air;  fbranmidi 
as  coming  out  of  a  clear,  thin,  and  free  «r,  he  came  into  tha 
diick  air  of  London  t  and,  after  a  ctwiitant  plun  and  homdy 
country  diet,  he  waa  taken  into  a  splendid  finuly,  where  be  waa 
fed  high,  anid  drank  plendfiilly  of  the  beat  winea,  whereupon 
the  nitfaral  fbnctionB  of  the  parta  of  his  body  were  overchai^ed, 
his  famga  obatnicted,  and  the  balnt  of  tfaie  whole  body  qvite 
disordered;  i^on  which  there  could  not  but  ensue  a  diaaohition. 
His  biain  waa  sound,  entire,  and  firm;  and  though  be  had  not 
die  nae  of  hia  eyea,  not  much  of  bis  memory,  aereral  years  be* 
fere  he  died,  yet  he  had  his  healing  and  apprehension  Tery  wdl ; 
and  waa  aUe,  even  to  the  ISOdiyear  of  hia  age,  to  do  any  hua- 
bandman's  work,  eren  thrashing  of  com."  The  following  aunn 
vary  of  hia  life,  is  from  Oldyas'  MS.  notes  on  Fnller'a  Wor> 
thie*.  "Old  Parr  was  bom  1483;  lived  at  home  until  1500,  nt. 
17,  when  he  wmt  out  to  service.  1518,  et.S5  returned  hone 
from  his  master.  152S,  aet.  39,  spent  four  years  on  the  remai»- 
der  of  hia  fadier'a  lease.  154S,  set.  60,  ended  the  firat  leaa* 
he  renewed  of  Mr.  Porter.  1 563,  set.  80,  married  Jane,  dangh- 
tet  of  Jobs  Taylor,  a  muden ;  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a 
dan^^ter,  who  both  died  very  young.  1564,  tat.  81,  ended  the 
tecwid  leaae  which  he  renewed  of  Mi.  John  Porter.  1S65,  nt. 
lOS,  ended  the  third  lease  which  he  bad  renewed  of  Mr.  Hush 
Pwter.  1588,  nt.  105,  did  penance  in  Alderbury  church  m 
having  commerce  with  Kathuine  Milby,  1^  which  she  became 
pregnant.  1595,  tet.  1 12,  he  buried  his  wife  Jane,  after  they 
W  lived  82  yeara  together.  1605,  xL  1S%  having  lived  10 
years  a  widower,  he  married  Jane,  widow  of  Anthony  Add^ 
daughter  (^  John  Loyd  of  Gilsells,  in  Montgomeryshire,  who 
■urvived  him.  He  died  in  1635,  set.  152  and  9  months,  after 
they  had  lived  together  30  years,  and  after  50  yeara'  possession 
of  his  last  leaae." 
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SIR  THOMAS  AVI>L£Y,  dMceaded  Of  MincHtf  ta^ 
m  Eieex,  WM  born  in  1488 ;  Mtd,  batvins  fhe  ndvuitaae  of  •& 
umnity  education,  wai  taken  aotiec  of  1^  Itou;  VllL,  aad 
aspouited  ipeaher  of  the  Hoow  of  ConaaoiiB  m  15S9.  Hafing 
ptaued  die  king  ia  this  statioii,  be  piMaoted  Um  fiuiher  next 
;  and  w  1538,  i^>pointed  him  Imd  keeoer  of  the  Great 
..  on  the  nupuOafm  of  the  fiyaoufl  Sir  Thoaaa  iSon^  la 
ISSSthenade  him  Lord  Chaneellor^wiA  suUaUe  iiiiiiiliiiainO 
Bot  Bt  158j>,  Audiey  did  anaeti  fin-  which  do  n^  honoun  or 
flatelumenti  could  eompenule;  for  he  lat  in  jadgvenl,  aad 
pronounced  seukence  of  death  upon  Sir  Thomas  Mtoe,  a» 
guilty  of  high  treason,  in  refitting  to  acknowledge  the  kJbg'a 
awprewacy  u  the  church  1  Upon  ret^ving  aMtteno^  w 
Thomas  More  said"  he  had  etodied  the  subject  forBereByean^ 
bot  could  &id  no  authoiiky  for  a  layman  ben^  head  of  die 
dwrch,"  to  wUch  Audley  gsre  thn  dedsive  answer,  "  Sir,  wiB 
yoa  be  reckoned  wiser,  or  of  &  better  conscience  iham  ^  tiM 
b^eps,  ^  nobffity,  and  the  whole  kingdom  t"  For  theae  and 
tbe  Hke  aorices,  howercr,  Hemy  created  Audley  a  baron  and 
a  kn^bt  of  the  garter  in  1538.  He  died  on  Ae  KHh  day  oC 
April,  1544.  He  nurriad  Elisabe^  diuif^ter  of  ThwuM 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  by  whom  be  had  two  danghteata,  Bfuw 
saret  and  MuT  •  Mary  died  uomaRied,  and  Mai^ucet  beeanM 
nia  aole  heir.  She  manied  first,  lord  Henry  Dndley,  a  jiiniiacir 
aon  of  the  duke  of  Northtoaberland,  who  htixtg  slain  aCuie 
battle  of  St  Quintin's^in  Ficardy.in  1557,sheinuTiedaai 
time,  Thomas,  duke  of  Nwfolk,  to  whom  Ae  was  also  a  at 
wife,  and  had  by  him  a  son,  Thomas,  who  by  act  of  P^hammt^ 
B  the  ST^  of  Elieabedi,  was  restored  in  Uood ;  and  in  die 
S9th  of  the  aame  reign,  summcmed  to  parliament  by  tus  gnudf 
fiber's  title,  as  baron  of  Walden. 

JOHN  WINSCHOMB.  a  fiuaoos  EngBsh  dothier,  the 
most  enunent  in  E^dand  under  Henry  VIU.  He  had  100 
borne  constantly  emphnred ;  and  let  out  a  troop  of  his  men  t» 
die  batde  of  Kodden-fiekL 

SIR  WILLIAM  MOLYNEUX,  flourished  in  the  rd|^  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  disdnguiabed  himself  by  his  bmrery  in  dw 
battle  of  FloddenJeld.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  idloiese ;  ba 
vonld  bsTC  erery  body  about  him  emplc^red ;  saying,  "  he  bad 
mtiber  they  should  be  busy,  diougb  luing  nodiing  to  the  nils 
pose,  at  tKe  charge  <^  his  purse,  man  that  they  should  be  idle* 
dmng  nothing  at  all,  at  the  charge  of  thair  own  preaona  tine" 
When  he  Was  dying,  he  gare  this  adrioe  to  his  son;  "  let  &e 
underwood  grow,  the  tenants  ace  the  su^tport  of  a  fcnily,  »d 
die  ctmunonahy  are  the  strength  of  a  ku^dom.  Inqorove  thia 
fiurly,  hut  force  not  vioI«idy,  either  your  bounds  or  roita  abore 
your  fore&tfaers."  What  difierent  advice  would  a  nvidnm 
fjther  give  in  thia  age,  and  in  similar  circumstances. 
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WILUAM  LORD  PAGET,  vM  die  acn  «r  ft  mgemlM*. 

MMP,  bid  haat  notieed  bv  Ifeiry  VIIX.,  was  nade  suocea- 
««dr  cleik  of  me  signet,  of  the  council*  and  aAemnrdg  of  ^e 
pnvy  aeal.  He  afterwudi  ««nt  on  aa  embaaty  to  France,  and 
VBS  ation  afterward*  made  secretary  of  state.  He  was  ambaa- 
aadar  to  Charlea  V.  in  the  next  reign,  but  hia  intinuu!;  with 
Somenat  prored  injurious  to  bis  iotereets,  and  he  shared  fail 
dimMCe,«iidwas&ied600(M.    He  died  in  1564. 

BDVARDFOX,  an  enuaenk  itatesnun  and  eccleaiaadc  in 
Ae  mvioe  of  Htsxry  VUl.,  was  a  natiTe  of  Dunley,  in  CUon- 
oeateshire.  He  was  edueiUed  first  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at 
King's  eoUeae,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  provost  m 
IfiS^  in  whi^  office  he  continued  till  fais  deaUi.  Cardinal 
Wobey  obserriog  hia  political  talents,  took  him  into  bis  Ber?iee. 
In  15S»,  he  wratonanembassytoiUHiie,  along  with  Gardiner, 
afterwards  I»sbop  of  Winchester,  in  cffdar  to  obtun  the  consent 
of  Cknott  VU.  to  Hemy's  divorce  from  Catharine  <mF  Arragosi. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  negociations  at  the  courts  vi 
EVance  and  Oennany ;  daring  which,  as  he  was  one  day  dia* 
oonnuig  upon  terms  of  peace,  he  said,  "  honourable  ones  last 
lo^  Imt  the  diahooouraUe  no  longer  than  till  kings  have 
power  to  break  than;  the  amest  w«r,  therefore,  to  peace,  is  a 
cenatiat  preparedness  for  war."  Two  things,  he  voold  my, 
Moat  support  a  ^eramant,  "  gxM  and  inm,  sold  to  reward 
kaftienas;  and  mm  to  keep  under  ita  enemieB. '  In  1535,  h» 
was  promoted  to  the  loshoprie  of  Hereford.  He  was  a  secret 
snpmwter  of  the  R«fomkation.  He  died  at  London,  May  8^ 
15m.  He  was'enuoendy  learned,  and  LWd  represents  nim 
•a  a  fine  preacher,  but  adds,  that  "  bis  incBnatbn  to  poHtics 
broke  Annigh  aD  the  ignoble  restraints  of  pedantique  studies, 
to  an  euineiicy,  nxwe  by  observation  and  travel,  than  by  read- 
ing and  stndy,  ^at  made  him  the  wonder  of  the  univernty,  and 
tiie  darfing  of  the  courL"  "  When  he  was  called,"  says  he, 
"  to  the  pulpit  or  chair,  he  came  off  not  ill,  so  prudential  were 
his  parts  m  divinity ;  when  advanced  to  any  office  of  trust  in  the 
■ntvers^,  beeanKoffveryweUfSoincranparablewerehia  parts 
lor  goveraBenL"  He  was  the  author  of  "  De  vera  ^fferoitia 
WLtmm  Potestatis  et  Ecderiasticte,''  &c 

SQl  RICHARD  M0RY8IN,  or  MORISON,  a  statesman 
higUy  celebrated  for  great  learning,  prudence,  and  iaiegtitf, 
asB  of  Thomas  Mtuynn,  of  Hertfardslure,  1^  a  dangbter  of 
Thmnas  Biarrey  of  Hatfidd,  Yoibhke.  He  was  sdncatad  at 
Bton,  and  in  the  nmveni^  ofCanlMtidge)  and  became  a  proft- 
caent  m  the  eonnnon  and  dvil  law.  According,  however,  to 
Wood  and  othen,  he  had,  previously  to  this,  traveled  to  Itafy, 
widi  an  inteiitioD  to  inrarore  fats  knoiriedge  for  the  Greek  and 
idatia  languages.    Padua,  in  particular,  was  f»s  of  the  places 
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be  visited,  and  he  remained  there  tiO  15S7 ;  and  soon  after  liia 
retam.  was  made  prebendary  of  Yatminster  secimda,  in  the 
diurch  of  Saliabury,  which  digm^  he  kept  until  1589.  Henry 
VIII.  sent  him  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
Edward  VI.  found  it  his  interest  to  contmue  hha  in  that  court. 
From  Edward  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.'  He  was 
employed  in  boildiiig  a  superb  mansifm  at  Caebobery,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, a  manor  which  nad  been  granted  to  him  by  Honry 
VUL,  when  queen  Mary's  violent  meanues  against  the  Protes- 
tants c<mipelled  him  to  quit  England ;  and  after  residing  a  short 
time  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  SbBsbure,  and  died  there,  March 
17, 1556.  He  married  Bridget,  dau^ter  of  John  Lord  Hus- 
sey,  and  left  a  son  and  three  daughters.  He  wrote  a  defence  of 
Henry  VUI.,  agunst  CochlKUB ;  and  some  tracts  in  English, 
exhortang  his  countrymen  to  loyalty. 

NICHOLAS  WOTTOK,  a  Bridsh  statesman,  was  bom  in 
Kent,  about  1487.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  otMiferred 
upon  him  at  Oxford ;  after  which,  be  was  appwnted  conunia- 
$t(rj  of  the  faculdes  by  Archbishop  Cramner.  In  154il,  he  was 
prtHnoted  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  Yoi^ ;  but  he  refused  a  bishopric.  During  the  donng  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  he  was  employed  on  different  cm* 
bassies ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Edward,  he  was  made  seofe- 
tary  of  state.  In  1551,  he  was  employed  on  a  mission  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany ;  after  whit^,  he  became  resident  at  the 
court  of  France.  He  died  at  London,  in  1566,  and  was  buried 
at  CanterbiOT.  He  had  a  share  in  the  compilation  of  the  book 
entitled,  "  llie  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man." 

LORD  MORELY,  an  ingenious  nobleman,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parker,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  was  one  of  the 
favourites  of  Henry  VUI.,  who  raised  him  to  the  peerage.  He 
secured  the  favour  of  that  monarch  by  concurring  m  his  divorce 
from  Catharine,  and  bis  marriaAe  of  Anne  Boleyn.  He  died 
in  1547.  Lord  Morely  was  author  of  several  Latin  poems. 
.  WILLUM  FITZWILLIAM,  an  eminent  naval  com- 
naoder,  and  earl  of  Southampton,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomaa 
f^tzwilHam  of  Aldwark,  in  Yorkf^ire.  In  1512,  he  sailed  in 
the  fleet  against  France,  and  was  wounded  in  an  engagemmM 
loff  Brest  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  at  the  mege  of  Toumay, 
where  he  behaved  with  so  much  bravery,  that  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1520,  he  was  vice-admiral  of  Ei^ 
luid,  and  the  next  year  obtuned  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Na- 
veaby,  at  which  time  he  was  ambassador  in  France.  Circnm- 
atances  caused  him  to  be .  recalled ;  and  on  a  mptore  between 
the  two  countries,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
fleet,  with  which  he  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Morlaix.  In  15£S, 
be  was  sent  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  peace  i  and  in  15X9,  he  was 
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one  of  those  who  mibKribed  ardcles  of  iameaehmeBt  agauirt 
Wolsey.  He  attended  Henry  VIII.  in  his  interview  witin  the 
king  of  France  at  JBoulosne ;  and  in  1537,!wBa  constituted  eail 
of  Southampton,  and  lord  privy  seal.  In  154S,  he  was  sent  to 
Scotland,  but  died  on  the  passage,  at  Newcastle,  the  same  year. 
He  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  in  honour  of  his  memory,  liii 
standard  was  borne  in  the  vanguard  in  all  that  expedition. 

THOMAS  CROMWELL,  earl  of  Essex,  was  the  son  of « 
Macksmith  at  Putney,  and  bom  in  1488.  Without  a  liberal 
«ducation,  but  endowed  with  a  strong  natural  genius,  he  cod> 
mdered  travelling  as  the  proper  means  of  improving  Ids  under^ 
standing ;  and  to  this  early  token  of  his  sound  judgment,  he 
stood  iraebted  for  the  high  rank  and  dbtinguisbed  honours  ht 
afterwards  enjoyed.  He  became  by  de^eea  the  confidential 
favourite  and  prime  minister  of  Uenn  vUI. ;  and  £r<»ii  the 
Bioment  he  acquired  any  authority  in  the  cabinet^  be  empk>yecl 
it  in  promoting  the  Reformation,  to  his  zeal  for  which  he  becaine 
a  victim;  for,  the  more  firmly  to  secure  the  Protestant  caus^ 
he  offittrived  to  marry  the  king  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  friendi 
were  all  Lutherans.  Unfortunately,  Henry  took  a  disgust  to 
diis  lady,  which  brou^t  on  Cromwell's  ruin ;  the  king,  with  his 
usual  cruelty  and  caprice,  taking  this  opportunity  to  sacrifice 
this  minister  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  whom  he  seemed 
desirous  of  reconciUng  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  Catharine 
Howard  in  view.  Cromwell  was  a  great  pohtician,  and  a  good 
man ;  bnt,  like  most  statesmen,  was  guilty  of  great  errors,  ht 
his  zeal  for  the  new  religion,  he  had  introduced  the  unjustifi- 
able mode  of  attainder  in  cases  of  treason  and  heresy ;  and  hia 
menuea,  who  were  numerous,  consisting  of  two  classes,  the  an- 
cient nobihty  and  gentry,  who  were  enraged  to  see  the  hiffheat 
h<monrs  bestowed  on  a  man  of  his  mean  extraction ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  detested  him,  having  ]preferred  manj 
oomplaints  agunst  him,  availed  themselves  of  his  own  law,  m 
June  1640,  Cromwell  was  arrested  at  the  council  table  by  tb* 
doke  of  Norfolk,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  was  committed  to 
tlie  Tower. ,  The  articles  against  him,  combined  the  accusatioii 
4^  treason  and  heresy ;  but  the  instances  alleged  of  the  first 
were  either  fiitile,  or  utterly  improbable.  A  bill  of  attainder, 
was,  however,  passed  upon  them }  and  the  example  he  hinudf 
had  given  of  condemnation  without  hearing,  was  practiaed 
against  him.  During  hb  confinement,  he  wrote  a  very  humble 
letter  to  the  king,  to  dear  himself  of  any  treasonable  intentirai; 
it  concludes,  "  written  with  the  quaking  band,  and  most  snr- 
Tovriul  heart,  of  your  most  sorrowiiil  subject."  The  king  bad 
it  thrice  read  to  him,  but  without  changing  his  purptne.  Of  afl 
Cromwell's  former  Mends,  Archbishop  Cramner  slme  ventured 
to  intercede  for  this  fallen  fikvourite.  He  wrote  as  urgent  lettiw 
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to  itbe  1^,  attoitfng  ftouhla  ownfcnoirledge.dke  kyal  Bttttdt- 
loent  of  6ie  nrisoner,  «fio,  ho  believed,  "  ioveA  Hm  msjesty  ito 
less  (htn  God ;"  a  emffulat  pnise  from  a  prelate,  but  all  di^^ 
vtaerOiamA  was  thenlost  in  eetrile  and  grovdllng  toyalty.  He 
Was  convicted  of  treason  and  heresy,  nnheard ;  and  beheaded, 
July  98,  1640.  He  Vae  the  chief  instranait  of  tiie  mppresnon 
of  iha  abbeys  and  monasteries,  and  the  destnictioB  of  images 
nod  relios ;  to-  him  abo  we  are  indebted  for  the  instttotion  of 
naiiib  fegiaters  of  births,  t&arriages,  and  bwfah. 

NICHOLAS  CARBW,  son  of  Sir  Rkfaard  Carev,  and 
Magdalen,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Osenbridge.  He  was  a 
&vDurite  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  waa  made  one  of  the  gentle- 
inen  of  the  privy  chamber.  He  was  employed  vn  8<mie  piiblio 
t>usinea8  in  chance,  and  when  he  vetumed  to  Eaehmd,  he  vo 
t^sgusted  die  kit^  by  hw  French  nanneva,  Aat  lie  lenored 
lum  frcnn  his  person,  and  saitenced  him  to  an  fawioataMB 
bai^dbment,  appointing  him  governor  of  Ruysbank,  in  Pfcardy. 
He  was,  however.  Boon  recalled*  and  again  emf^ed  by  the 
ting,  saA  tor  several  years  was  bis  constant  companion.  Hemy 
Uppointed  him  master  of  the  horse,  an  office  ot  great  honour, 
tiemg  reckoned  the  third  in  rank  about  the  king^s  hous^oM ; 
and  afterwaids  created  him  knight  of  the  garter.  "* 
jfbrtonewaa  of  short  continusnoe;  forinlS^,  hee  . 
{Conspiracy  to  set  Cardinal  Pole  upon  the  throne. 
fepiracy  was  detected*  and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-luD,  March  3,  1589,  wh«i  he  made,  says  Holinahed, 
'**  a  godly  confession,  both  of  his  fenlt  and  superstitious  faitfi." 
He  was  a  Papist. 

GERALD  FITZGERALD,  the  eighth  eari  of  EMBie, 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  warriors  of  his  time.  He  was 
Vonstitiited,  the  year  he  succeeded  his  father,  lord^depoty  to 
Richard  duke  of  York;  as  he  was  again  on  t^  ISthof  Angnat 
1450,  for  four  yean,  firom  the  5th  of  May  following.  W  ^ 
di&e's  warrant,  under  the  king's  privy-seal ;  and  king  fidwsrd 
IV.  dyitw  in  1483,  he  was  continued  by  Richard  HI.,  lord-d*- 
|iutT  to  ma  son  Edward ;  and  the  yf«r  afterwards,  to  Jtdin, 
earl  of  Uncoln.  King  Henry  VH.,  9n  his  accesrfon  to  the 
throne,  bi  1485,  continued  him  lord-deputy  t6  Jasper,  dul»  of 
Bedford  ;  but  the  next  year  he  nearly  forfeited  the  king's  &• 
vonr,  by  abetting  the  designs  of  the  ramous  impostor  LsnAevt 
SimneL  But  Simtiel  being  defeated  at  the  decisive  battfe  of 
Stoke,  0th  of  June,  1487,  and  Sir  Ridiard  Edgecombe  being 
«ent  over  the  year  after,  to  take  new  oaths  of  fideK^  and  dle< 
l^ance  ftwn  the  nobflity  and  principal  men  of  the  kiiU|d<Mn,  the 
fetri,  on  the  81st  of  July,  made  his  solemn  oath  of  aD^i»tce ; 
■ad  Sir  Richard  put  a  collar  of  tiie  Ung's  livery  about  his  nec^, 
!tO  fligi^ly  Wa  majesty's  entice  rccondHationi  and  on  tiie-SO^ 
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fai  St.  Bfu^'g  ofaardi,  at  St.  Dune'e  sate,  DabKa,'  defireriog  im 
eeitiSeate  on  oalli,  imder  die  seal  ofnis  arms,  aa  the  oblisi  ' 


of  hia  future  aQegiance  and  fa^hiitl  service,  Sir  Richard  delir 
vered  to  him  tbe  king's  |»rd(m  under  the  great^eal.  He  was 
TOBtinued  in  the  gorerBotent,  and  in  1489,  invaded  Macge<wh 
hegan'e  coiarti; ;  to6k.  mi  destroyed  die  castle  of  Bil^a^^ 
•nd  Tasted  the  territory  of  Mary-Caahel.  In  1491,  he  was  €v»- 
pected  by  .tlie  Idng,  m  abetting  fresh  conBfMracieB ;  hot  he 
speedily  oonvinced  him  of  the  ulUcy  of  lua  suspicibna.  tHa 
lordiAiip  havJDg  also,  abont  1494,  been  at  varianoe  widi  Flun- 
Icet  of  Rathmote,  did  at  length  \d&  him,  with  most  of  liis  tei- 
lowera,  near  Trim;  and  afi^wards  fsreing  the  bishop  of  Meadi 
ftxMU  a  church  wherein  fae  had  taken  sanctuary,  for  oontmnely 
and  opposing  bis  anthwity,  he  was  sent  to  the  king  to  anawor 
Ar  aU  the  cnoes  lie  had  committed,  by  pTOsecuttng  his  private 
taemSe*.  He  was  also  accused  of  bunung  the  cbuiui  of  Cadie^ 
which  he  teacUy  ceirfemed,  and  swote,  "  That  he  never  would 
bave  d(«e  it,  but  be  thought  die  archbishop  was  m  itf  Tim 
hgenious  confessionof  die  most  aggravadng  dreumstance,  coo< 
vfaued  the  long,  that  a  person  of  sudi  natural  nnate  pla^ineas 
wid  «implidfy,  could  not  be  goSty  of  die  urtiignes  imputed  to 
Urn ;  so  that  when  die  bishop  of  Meath,  his  most  inveterate 
•ecnser,  concluded  his  last  articte  with  &a»  sharp  enressiooT 
"  You  see  what  a  man  he  is,  aH  Ireland  caimot  rule  ^ondec 
gentleman,"  the  kii^  replied,  "  If  tt  be  so,  dten  fae  u  meet 
to  rule  all  Ireland,  seeing  all  Ireland  cannot  rule  him,"  and 
accordingly,  made  him  lord  lieutenant  by  patent,  dated  tiie  6th 
of  August,  1496;  restored  him  to  his  honour  and  estate,  and 
dismissed  him  with  rich  presents. 

He  retutMd  to  Ireland  the  same  montb,  and  ^ordy  after 
varched  towards  Thnnood  against  O'Srien,  took  the  caade 
of  Vehfbftcl:,  raaed  the  castle  of  Ballynitie,  and  otlier  gami- 
wmed  {daces ;  and  in  1407,  powerfoDy  opposing  llie  impostiv 
Perkoi  Warbeck,  defeated  tua  designs  in  Ireland.  In  1408, 
Jie  invaded  Ulster,  took  die  castles  of  Dmwannon  and  Omagh; 
tuoed  O'Neile  to  ^ve  hostages,  and  marcEiiig  to  Cork,  placed 
a  garrison  there,  l^  Teason  ot  that  raty'a  defe^km  in  eaponsmg 
die  cause  df  Warbedc,  and  obliged  die  inhabitants,  wiUi  dlow 
of  Kinsale,  to  swear  allwiance,  Mid  radff  it  by  indentures  aad 
bastages.  In  March  folEtwing,  he  rednoed  the  castles  oC  Alll- 
leagme,  Roscommon,  Tnlske,  and  Castlerea^;  also,  in  1500, 
•hat  of  Kinard,  in  Ulster;  and  in  1603,  destroyed  ibe  caade  of 
fiel&Bt,  and  plaoed  a  garrison  in  Camckfergus. 

On  Ae  19di  of  August,  1504,  he  fought  the  famous  beftde  «f 
Ksodktoe,  five  imles  from  Gblway,  and  acquired  an  entixe  vic- 
tory over  the  dtaab  of  Connanght,  destroying  O'Cnroll's  coun- 
■try<»  tiis  rtftam;  and  in  September,  sent  Walter  FitasiiBiiw^ 
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■rcbUcbop  of  DubHn,  to  gire  the  king  an  account  of  theMood 
other  pubuc  afiidn,  who  rewarded  hie  serrices,  by  cresting  bin 
«  knignt  of  the  garter. 

King  Heniy  VII.,  dying,  ^nd  April,  1509,  his  lordehip  wm 
continued  chief  governor  by  Henry  VlU.,  and  that  year  invad- 
ing Ulster,  he  recovered  the  castles  of  Dungannon  and  Omahl 
In  1510,  he  was  appointed  lord-deputy ;  and  marching  with  a 
powerful  army  into  Munster,  took  divers  casUes ;  and  among  the 
rest  that  of  Beliast,  which  he  demolished,  and  wasted  the  couiv- 

S;  that  year  he  built  St.  Marv's  chapel,  in  the  choir  of 
rist's  church,  Dublin,  where  on  ue  16th  of  October,  1513,  he 
was  honourably  interred  near  the  altar,  his  death  occurring  <»i 
the  3rd  of  September,  at  Kildare,  by  a  shot  he  had  received 
Bome  short  time  before  from  the  Ormons  of  Lax. 

"  This  great  man,"  we  are  told,  "  was  liberal,  stout,  piou^ 
and  merdhd ;  and  kept  die  kingdom  in  a  better  condition  than 
.was  generally  done  before  his  time ;  being  so  famous  for  hii 
many  sncceasfiil  victories,  that  he  awed  the  rebels  by  his  repu- 
tatioii  alone,  and  secvred  the  pale  by  erecting  the  castles  of 
Ratfiville,  Idneanig,  Castledermot,  Atiiy,  and  others,  upon  die 
bcKders,  disp^^ing  colonies  in  proper  places ;  rebuilding  ruin- 
ed towns,  and  destroying  the  Irish  fortifications;  and  was 
£«quently  entrusted  with  the  chief  government  of  the  kingdom* 
bdng  a  man  of  so  great  interest  and  courage,  that  his  very  nama 
vaa  more  terrible  to  his  enemies  than  an  army." 


SCOTLAND. 

JAMES  n.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  not  seven  years  old  at  the 
nmrder  of  hia  father  James  I.,  in  1437.  The  custody  of  bis 
person,  and  administration  of  civil  government,  was  oommttted 
to  Sir  Alexander  Livingston,  ana  Crichton,  the  chancellOT; 
while  the  potent  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  and  duke  <i£ 
Tonrune,  was  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 
Discord  sooo  arose  between  Livingston  and  Crichton,  who  at 
tematdy  guned  ^ssession  of  the  person  of  the  young  king ; 
and  in  the  mean  tune,  the  nation  fell  into  the  disorders  conse- 
quent upon  a  weak  and  divided  government.  William,  eari  of 
Dou^asi  who  succeeded  his  father  Archibald,  by  his  pride  and 
violence,  augmented  the  public  concision,  and  set  all  civil  au- 
thority at  defiance.  Mutual  interest  producing  a  recondiliatioa 
between  the  two  regents,  they  detemuned  to  destroy  this  too 
powerful  noble,  and  with  the  base  and  cowardly  pdicy  of  weak- 
-ness,  employed  treachery  for  the  purpose.  The  earl  was  innt^d 
to  Edinbm^h,  to  come  and  take  his  seat  in  parliament.  Ha 
proeeeded  tnithei,  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  chief  am- 
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fidurt;  and  after befa^taetlijdie  duuiedlOT,  who  sumptuonsljr 
entertuned  them,  libey  accepted  an  itiTitetitHi  to  dine  with  tho 
king  at  the  castle.  There,  while  aktiiig  at  the  royal  table,  they 
were  seized  by  anned  men,  and  instaiwr  led  to  execution.  So 
Uttle  waa  gained  by  this  barbarous  deed,  that  'William,  earl  of 
Douglas,  three  years  afterwards,  having  united  all  the  efi<»1a 
of  the  fiunily  by  marriage,  became  -as  formidable  as  any  of  hia 
predecessors,  and  eren  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  young 
nonarch. 

In  1440,  James  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  <^ 
Gnelderland,  a  woman  of  an  elevated  character.  The  breaking 
of  the  truce  between  England  and  Scotland,  brouKht  on  some 
smtual  incursions,  in  one  of  which  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
was  defeated  at  the  river  Sark,  in  Annandale.  The  king  now 
began  to  view  the  great  power  of  the  Douglasses  with  jeuousyi 
vriide  thdr  atrocious  violences  and  contempt  of  law  ami  justice 
esdted  tlie  general  hatred  of  the  nation.  Opportunity  waa 
taken  of  the  eari's  absence  at  Rome,  to  ent^  a  prosecutioii 
against  him,  and  the  contumacy  of  his  brothers  caused  force  to 
be  emplt^ed  to  redress  the  injuries  he  bad  committed.  Upon 
his  return,  he  appeared  at  court,  and  seemed  to  be  restored  to 
ibvour;  but,  awaie  of  die  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  he 
had  previously  negociated  an  asylum  with  England,  and  also 
entered  into  a  boiul  with  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Ross,  and 
other  noblemen,  mutually  to  support  each  other,  against  all  ad- 
versaries. The  knowledge  of  these  practices,  and  a  new  act  of 
atrocity  of  which  he  was  guilty,  so  mudi  enraged  the  king,  that 
he  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  me  tamSiy.  The  earl  was  summon- 
ed  to  court,  but  refused  to  come  without  a  safe  conduct  under 
the  great  seaL  As  treachery  had  been  always  employed  agunat 
the  fiunily,  he  did  not  scruple  to  repeat  it,  and  they  complied 
vitfa  his  condition.  He  was  received  by  the  king  with  apparent 
cordiality,  in  Stirling  castle,  and  invited  to  supper.  Alter  the 
r^wit,  he  took  the  earl  into  another  chamber,  and  warmly  ex- 
postulated with  him  on  his  conduct,  and  concluded  vrith  de- 
manding him  to  deUver  up  his  bond  of  defence  widi  the  earls 
of  Crawford  ami  Ross.  Douglas  haughtily  refused,  and  James, 
in  a  rage,  drew  a  dagger,  and  stabb^  him,  and  a  knight  who 
stood  ^  fimshed  the  deed  by  a  stroke  of  his  battle  axe.  The 
rage  of  the  earl's  relations  at  this  event  was  extreme,  and  might 
have  produced  &tal  consequences  to  the  king,  had  not  the  fa- 
mily been  at  variance  with  itself.  The  succeeding  earl,  after 
some  onsuccesdid  enterprises,  made  an  accommodation  vrith  the 
court,  which,  however,  did  not  last  long.  His  ill  deaigm  agun 
became  manifeBt,  and  the  king  march^  an  Army  into  nis  terri- 
tories, and  besi^ed  his  castle  of  Abercom.  Douglas  assem- 
bled a  more  numerous  force,  conriiting  of  tenants  and  depend* 


anil,  ThiI  iilifinlliij  iiiiiiif  liiftn  nf  ifai  rnjnl  innr  n  iiiiiiiw 
of  rardon  indneed  tuny  of  Aem  to  m  awt^  and  «w  «Mcf  ww 
U  Ki^gth  almost  eradtely  deserted,  nuoblieedtoeeekanantiiM 
In  England.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Dorders  widi  k  iiodf 
<if  troeps,  but  was  defeated  br  tbe  loyal  barons,  in  friUoh  battle 
tme  of  Ids  brothers  waa  li^ed,  anotfwr  taken  prisoner,  and  Ae 
power  of  tibe  bouse  waa  finally  bn^en.  In  1456,  Ae  comtiy 
was  browfat  into  danger  by  a  rebellion  (^  the  lord  of  Uie  isles,  is 
combination  wHh  an  invasion  of  the  English,  but  both  earauas 
were  at  latuth  repeHed,  and  the  king  retaliated  by  a  destructive 
mroad  into  Nortinunberland.  The  contests  between  the  booses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  prodoeed  renewed  and  prolonged  truces 
wMi  England ;  nor  does  it  dearly  appear  upon  what  ground 
James,  £  1460,  resumed  hoslilitwe,  by  &e  mege  of  Roxbur^ 
feattle.  With  a  well  appointed  army  he  proceeded  to  tha  en- 
terprise in  July,  and  on  August  S,  as  he  was  obsnnBg  tibe 
emctofaneceofartmery,  it  burst,  and  gave  hin  a  wound,  (rf* 
which  he  ified  on  (he  spot.  He  was  Aen  in  the  prime  oi  H^ 
the  twenty-frindi  year  of  his  age ;  and  haviiw  surmounted  the 
dMoolties  of  his  eariy  yean,  and  sabdned  the  riolenoe  of  hia 
temper,  was  become  cautious  and  pntd^t,  and  promised  a  wise 
tnd  prospermis  reign.     He  is  represented  as  fi«e  from  vioei 


brave  and  manly,  extremely  ai&ble  and  ooorteous,  and  well  qua- 
Med  to  obtain  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  subjects.  He  left 
three  sons  and  two  dauriiters. 

WILLIAM  MAITLAND,  of  Thiristane,  son  of  John,  ob- 
tained from  Archibald,  duke  of  Tonraine  and  eari  of  Douglas, 
a  gnuit  of  the  lands  of  BIyth,  &c,  William,  who,  while  hia  &- 
(her  was  vet  aKve,  first  had  tlie  tide  of  LetU^en,  married 
Manila,  astughter  of  Geoive  Lord  Seaton,  aod  waa  kffied  at 
Flodden,  in  1513. 

WILLIAM  DOUGLAB,  eidith  earl  of  Douglas,  upon  Ote 
deadi  of  his  father  sneceeded  to  his  honours.  Tiaa  eari, 
unlike  his  predecessor,  was  haughty  and  amlnfioaB.  A  parlia- 
ment was  Bumtnoned  to  assemme  at  Stirling>  and  among  the 
fbremost  was  young  Dou^as,  whose  respectfid  attendaBoe 
easily  gained  from  the  young  khig  die  pardon  of  those  oAei 
by  which  he  had  exposed  hinu^  to  tne  penalty  of  h^  t 
son.  He  soon  endeared  himself  to  him  so  much,  that  liivu^ 
ston  and  Crichton  were  by  his  advice,  soon  dedared  rebds 
i^ainst  the  king's  authoi%.  The  power,  the  pride,  aad  the 
grandeur  of  the  bouse  of  Douglas,  were  now  at  their  loftieBt 
hcxgbt,  and  thus  all  poweriid  at  home,  Douglas  became  amb^ 
tious  criFdisplaying  his  grandeur  in  France  and  ftidy.  In  France 
be  waa  honoural^  entertained  by  Charles  VII,,  and  at  Rone 
Ite  was  received  with  Itiose  honours  whk;h  are  due  to  princes  only. 
Pouglas  of  Balveny,  who  had  been  Jeft  wiA  fidl  autoori^r  tn  stf 
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A  the  Mrl'a  affidn  during  ys -own  absenee,  fanpmdMtdy 
-tfavArted  the  wiahes  of  die  king,  ati.  set  Hie  royid  avttbority  rit 
defiance.  Jomee  nostered  a  powerfid  militaiy  fiwoe,  and  tec^ 
sever^ofdiecastlmofDmieuis.  EfulWilliun received tidiagp 
of  Aeae  tmuactioiu  tn  Scotund,  while  be^  with  his  cOBipamonB, 
weteatRome.  llievaii  hastened  to  Sootland  and  ae^sed  at  flnt 
to  renrnw  his  tortaat  ueendancy  orer  James's  ndnd.  He  waa 
noatinated  his  KetftenaM  or  jaBaciary  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
&it  Doorias  eoidd  no  longer  repose  confidence  in  the  moasrchli 
ftvoar.  The  enmity  between  Ciichton  and  Douglas  was  not 
BOW  laid  aside ;  and  the  earl  resolved  to  rid  himself  for  evtt 
of  snch  an  enemy.  Casting  off  all  respect  for  the  kill's  peace, 
Dou^aa  laid  wait  for  him  between  hit  own  casde  and  At  town 
of  Eaiabin^gh.  Orichton,  going  with  a  few  attendants  to  Ed^ 
fcoigb,  was  suddenly  asaanked  by  a  troop  of  armed  men ;  bnt^ 
taJou  eomrage,  tbey  made  so  vigMous  a  resistanee,  ihat  he  ae- 
«ared  faia  retreat  with  safety  i^  hmour  to  Criditon  casde. 
NciAer  Dongas  nor  his  soverdgn  could  longer  oondially  at^ 
iteadily  beUeve  the  safety  of  es<Si  other  to  w  conristent  wMi 
Us  own.  MacleOan  of  Bombie,  a  vassal  of  die  ovwn,  wfaoae 
a  lay  in  tfaen^dstofEKmelas'sIand  raGaIlow^,had 


reibaed  to  attach  himsdf  to  the  earl.  In  the  eyes  of  Deu^aa 
■diis  was  Ml  unpardonable  offence.  He  besieged  him  m  ua 
caatle,  took  and  destroyed  it ;  carried  him  to  the  contiguotH 
■caatle  of  Thrieve,  and  afterwards  beheaded  him.  The  uidig- 
nation  with  which  James  recdved  the  news  of  nwh  acts  as 
theae,  perpetrated  by  Douglas  against  bis  authority,  detwndaed 
him  at  HD^th  to  endeavour  to  nd  himself  of  the  opporition  t^ 
«  sulnect  so  powerM.  £ari  Douglas  was  therefore  invited  to 
attend  his  sovereign  in  parliament  at  Stirling,  which  he  sccord- 
ji^ly  did.  The  king  endeavoured  to  expostalate  wMi  hhn  oott- 
ceniii^  his  conduct,  but  finding  remonstrance  In  vain,  he  drcfw 
s  dagger  and  plunged  it  into  the  earl's  boaom  on  the  18th  of 
Jtmuxj,  \4i6St. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS,  nuidi  eari  of  Douglas,  and  biolfaer 
•of  WWan,  eigfath  eari  of  Doufflas,  socceeded  to  die  hoDonrs  of 
-the  ftndlf  upon  the  death  of  his  brother.  To  revenge  his 
deadi,  he,  with  all  the  members  of  the  league,  todc  to  anus ; 
Imnt,  widi  every  circnmatance  of  contemptooos  indignadM, 
die  l^ter  of  safe  conduct  by  which  die  ean  had  been  enticed 
widiin  his  soveie^'s  power,  and  desolated  thedenuns  of  the 
vonardi.  James,  active  to  support  his  anthority,  leried  an 
army,  and  laid  siege  to  the  casde  of  Abercora,  one  of  the  prin- 
-elpsl  and  best  fortified  seats  belenging  to  the  rebel  eari.  TSt 
Taue  tUs  ^ee,  Douglas  assemMed  an  amy,  consiBting  of  aU 
the  miHtary  wrce  vrira^  his  vassals  and  adheroits  could  nirtHsh. 
the  two  imiues  were  now  encamped  widifai  bb  incwwdcawMe 
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dutanoe  of  mk  anotbtt:  but,  widiout  condw  to  wi  engage- 
meat,  Douglaa  fled  to  Annandale  with  hia  brouara,  the  eturli  of 
Oraooad  and  Moray.  He  was  pursued  thither  by  a  body  of 
fbrcea ;  Moray  waa  elain,  the  earl  of  Ormond  made  prisoner, 
and  the  earl  of  Doughw  himself  driven  to  provide  for  his  safet; 
in  England.  Some  years  after,  Douglas  returning,  brought 
Pwey,  earl  of  Northumberland,  upon  an  expeditioD  against  nia 
oountry,  in  which  Douglas  was  taken  prisoner.  James  coi^ 
tented  himself  with  sending  the  forfeited  and  captive  eari  of 
Dou^Bs,  to  spend  his  latter  years  in  m<Hikish  confinement,  in 
the  abbey  of  Lindores,  where  he  died,  in  1488,  and  was  then 
buried. 

JAItfES  DOUGLAS,  fourth  earl  of  Angus,  succeeded  bis 
fiUhcr  in  the  title  and  estate,  and  died  about  the  year  1453. 

GEOBGE  DOUGLAS,  fifth  eatl  of  Angus,  succeeded  bii 
-  nephew  in  the  title.  He  followed  James  II.,  against  the  earl  of 
Douglas;  and  when  Crichton  was  in  disgrace,  assisted  him 
agfunst  the  king's  authority.  He  defeated  uoe  earls  of  Douglas 
utd  Northumberiand,  in  a  battle  fought  in  tJie  Merse,  in  which 
Doiwlas  was  taken  prisoner,  and  hu  estates  forfeited.  The 
death  of  the  earl  of  Angus  is  supposed  to  have  happened  about 
146^. 

ROBERT  LORD  BOYD,  son  of  Sir  Robert  B<^d,  (rf 
Kilmarnock,  who  was  killed  in  1439,  in  revenge  for  hia  murder 
of  Lord  Damley.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  II. 
of  Scotland,  Robert  caused  him  to  be  called  to  parliament  as  a 
baron,  by  the  style  of  Lord  Boyd  of  Kilmarnock,  In  1459,  he 
.was  one  of  the  plenipotentiarieB  for  negociating  a  continuance 
of  the  truce  with  England.  On  the  death  of  James  11.,  in  1460, 
he  was  cieated  justiciMT,  and  named  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
ngaacy,  to  manage  ajbirs  during  the  minority  of  James  UL 
\^th  the  assistance  of  his  younger  brother.  Sir  Alexander 
Boyd  of  Duncan,  he  found  means  to  ingrosa  most  of  the  offices 
of  trust  and  profit  about  the  court ;  and  they  proceeded  so  far  aa 
actually  to  carry  off  the  king  at  a  hunting,  from  Linlithgow, 
where  he  was  under  the  care  of  Lord  Kennedy,  to  Edinbur^i. 
Jiere  I<ord  Bovd  procured  a  declaration  in  fi^parlimienlv  coih 
•titutbg  himself  sole  regent,  with  plenitude  of  power,  till  the 
long  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and,  m  &ct,  making 
him  dictator  of  the  kingdom.  As  an  addition  to  his  dignity,  he 
waacreatedIordhighcaamberlaJninl467.  He  further  strength- 
ened his  authority,  by  ejecting  a  marriage  between  the  king's 
elder  sister,  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  afterwards  creat- 
,ed  Kul  of  Arran,  and  obtained  large  grants  of  land  from  the 
.  croiwn.  The  Boyds  encouraged  the  young  king  in  all  Idnda  <^ 
.  licentiousness,  in  order  to  remer  him  mcapable  of  governing  by 
bnnpdf.  But  their  achemes  of  andution  were  at  length  fruatrat- 


ed.  The  Eatl  of  Ansa  heix^  mat  over  to  DenaiA,  m  te ' 
htmonrable  miaBion  of  espousmg  the  king's  dau^ter  in  hit 
ouster's  name,  opportuntty  wm  snTen  for  the  discontented  paity 
to  ^ain  locess  to  the  king,  and  nD  him  with  jealousiea  and  sua- 
pictons  of  his  fovourites.  In  oooMquenee,  nie  kiiw  assembled 
a  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  in  14/60,  befiwe  which  Lord  Boyd, 
his  son,  and  brotfier,  were  summoned  to  appear,  and  give  sB 
aecount  of  thrir  adndniBtratioii.  The  blow  conld  not  be  waid* 
ed  off;  bnt  Lord  Boyd,  for  his  secority,  appnnd  at  the  head 
(^  a  body  of  armed  mat.  Ooremment,  however,  opoosbu-a 
larger  force,  he  disbanded  than,  and  made  his  escape  into  &v 

ni,  where,  broken  down  wiUi  this  reverse  of  tortnne,  be 
at  ALiwick  castle,  in  14^0.  His  brother.  Sir  Alexander, 
being  nek,  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  hidicted  for  high 
treason,  found  guilty,  and  executed.  Dunng  thb  state  of  things, 
the  Eatiof  Annn,  who  was  joined  in  the  indictment,  arrived  ia 
tiie  Frith  of  Forth  with  the  young  queen,  and  learning  his  dan- 
ger, returned  in  one  of  the  Daniui  ships  to  Denmark.  He  t^ 
veiled  to  die  courts  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  used  every  means  to  obtain  bis  pardon  and  res- 
toration, but  inefiectually.  His  wife  was  divorced  from  him, 
and  compelled  to  marry  another ;  and  in  1474,  he  closed  hia 
life  and  nisfortunes  at  Antwerp.  Such  was  the  end  of  dte 
flourish  mg  period  of  this  family,  the  history  of  which  m^t  «£• 
toti  an  useful  lesson  to  inordinate  ambition,  were  it  ca^lde  of 
receiving  one  I  A  descendant  of  this  house,  William  Elarl  of 
Kifanamock,  Had  the  misfortune  of  being  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hiD,  in  1746,  lor  hia  share  in  the  rebellion  of  that  period. 

JAMES  III.,  king  of  Scodand,  succeeded  to  me  throne  in 
his  oghth  year,  on  the  death  of  his  fether,  James  II.,  in  1460. 
A  regency  was  appcnnted,  by  whidi  the  custody  of  the  king'a 
person  was  c(»nmitted  to  his  mother,  while  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  affurs  devolved  on  lord  Evandale,  the  chancellor,  mi 
James  Kennedy,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  early  transac- 
tions of  the  minority  chiefly  conoemed  die  part  taken  by  the 
Soottiah  government  in  die  contention  between  Lancaster  and 
York.  They  favoured  the  former  house,  aod  Henry  VI.  sur* 
rsndered  to  Scotland  the  important  town  and  castle  of  Berwick, 
as  the  price  of  its  friendship.  Edward  IV.  endeavoured  to 
counterbalance  this  by  an  allunce  with  John  earl  of  Ross  and 
lord  of  the  isles,  who  in  consequence  rebelled  against  tlw  Soot- 
dsh  king.  A  long  truce,  contttuded  after  the  ocmpleU  ruin  <rf 
the  lAiicaster  party,  put  an  end  to  these  disorders.  The  death, 
in  14G6,  of  bishop  Kennedy,  a  wise  and  patriotic  mmister,pro^ 
ed  a  great  misfortune,  by  deUvering  the  young  king  into  the 
power  of  flatterine  and  mercenary  courtiers.  Amwig  these,  the 
onUy  of  Boyd  obtained  the  superiority ;  and  such  was  their 
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Mrinnitj,  Aa/k  dwr  fordUf  took  pouenwDCf  tbe  king's  penoD 
at  IdnBt^ow,  and  carried  him  to  £dinbu^h.  In  a  parHanest 
dui*  btAiem,  the  Boyds  were  ptHdoned  for  tjus  outngc ;  and 
iatd  Bappd,  the  head  of  the  faniljr,  mu  invested  wtdi  <^oea 
iriaeh  gave  bin  the  vhide  pover  of  the  crown.  He  manied 
hh  eldest  son  to  the  aktew  of  Ae  Toong  king,  and  accunnUaled 
ealatea  and  poats  on  all  his  kindled  and  fiiendi.  hi  1468, 
Jaoaea  narriad  Margaret,  danghter  of  Oirittietn  X.,  kira  of 
Sweden,  Dannark,  and  Norway.  For  the  marriage  portira, 
AeOtaeymd  Shetland  ides  were  j^edged*  and  they  woe 
ever  afier  anneaed  to  th*  kingdom  of  Scotbnd. 

Janwi^  now  armed  at  the  age  of  maturity,  took  the  reins  of 
aownraent  into  Us  own  hands.  His  character,  as  it  opened, 
diqilayed  wrsTrrns.  inddenoe,  and  caprice ;  a  propensi^  to  ht 
nikdhy  fimMuites;  an  attachment  to  literature^  aMOMrepn- 
tknlad^  to  the  fine  arts,  and  an  ineUnation  to  de^Kitiam,  nit 
awsiHiaiiMiil  with  leni^.  He  was  ptoas,  if  minute  dcvotioMd 
pwoticoa  deserve  that  name ;  but  he  did  not  scmple  faidnlgjiy 
bis  avarice,  by  aMenating  eeeleaiattical  benefices  to  laymen.  A 
tica^  of  frienUup  between  Edward  IV.,  eenoited  1^  like 
coatiact  of  the  iniant  prince  of  Scotland,  widi  a  dau^ter  of 
Edward,  was  the  most  important  transaction  of  some  sncoeed* 
hg  years,  and  the  anmial  payment  of  a  awn  hf  Eidward,  as  a 
noBunal  pottion  with  his  dai^hter,  operated  Itte  a  aabsidy  in 
aeeoring  the  anaty  of  the  Scottish  court,  bi  14T7,  1^  king 
qnarrewd  widi  his  two  brothers,  the  duke  of  Albany  and  Im 
eariofMar.  The  fiivour  which  James  ^owed  to  certaas  pei>- 
smu  of  mean  birth  wid  station  who  assisted  him  in  his  study  of 
die  arts,  on  ooe  hand,  and  die  ambitious  and  fiery  Bjuiit  of  the 
bretboa,  ontheo^er,  appeared  to  hate  been  the  cause  of  tfaia 
breach.  BoAwereappi«nended,BndanaGcnsati(mwaBbraiigbk 
agahiBt  Bdar,  of  onployii^  ntagical  praetiees  agakist  Ae  ia^a 
ma.  He  wa^  confined  ckse  prisoner,  and  itwrUy  after  Hm. 
Albany  escaped  firom  Edinlni^b  castle,  and  fled  to  Franosi. 

In  1480,  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Scodand,  bol 
it  was  not  until  the  next  year  that  it  bore  a  serious  aiqiect.  Hm 
piroaraticHis  which  Edward  was  making,  cxdtod  the  greatest 
aeal  and  unanimi^  in  the  Scotdb  pariiaaient  to  redet  di^  and 
the  nation  appeared  iunired  by  the  wannest  a^rit  otloytitf. 
Thm  king,  on  liis  part,  in  Ais  aeascui  of  danger,  made  iuhmmI 
ea—Biwona  to  the  paribmentaiy  sntbority.  Beneadi  tUs  ap> 
mtoal  good^wiQ,  howererv  diere  nnhed        '   " 


MttL  The  long  banished  eari  of  Douglaa  had  a  parQr  aoKng 
die  npUlity.  Albany,  in  despair  of  a  reooncillatum  wiA  bb 
brother,  hsd  entered  into  a  most  dishononraUe  treaty  widi  E^ 
ward,  in  which,  assuming  the  tide  of  king  of  Scotland,  and 
branding  Jaates  with  lOegitiBiacy,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
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**Wd)BBtilfeb;Ae«ft  of  tWluncef  Kn^ad,"  ud  pi^ 
nuMd  toiB«ke  ovw.to&nsQveralof  wb<»der<fistrictowcaM 
of  aacoeMk  The  king  hitnMlf  contimwd  to  oSeai  hit  nobk^ 
by  grriag  Iu0  oenfideiice  to  ttta  chief  &Tounle,  Codmow*  mi 
an^teet,  whom  he  h«d  made  eai-l  of  Mai,  nad  who  behaved 
with  diB  inBeloce  luusl  in  penoos  »>  elerated.  ]n  14SS»  Ed- 
wwicFs  brother,  the  dufce  of  Gl«uceater»  aeooamaaied  by  Alhan 
a«d  Kvenl  Englieh  iioblea,  invMlied  Berwick  n^  a  pevarflil 
anajr.  Jaaea  MAVched  to  Lander  to  meet  him,  attaided  by  Ua 
iwnHMtt.  The  iiidigiiant  nobles,  at  tlM  bead  of  ^on  wae 
Aichib^  Douglas  e«rl  of  AwiUi  detennined  to  rid  tbi  lauulwta 
by  fcace  of  die  diegrace  to  vbich  their  weak  king  nUectc^ 
then.  They  8«3wd  Cochrane  as  he  was  going  to  coudo^  ami 
arretted,  in  uie  king's  own  tent,  five  others  of  Um  loyal  co«p»i 
DMMH,  of  equally  mean  origii^  and  instaidly  haued  then  over 
the  Iwidae  at  Iiuider.  The  wstoafahed  king,  with  his  nnclath* 
eail  of  Athol,  dtber  retired,  or  was  condncted,  to  GdinbM^ 
cutki  ud  the  army  disbanded.  The  towB  of  Berwick  eapi* 
tuhtted,  but  the  casUe  stilt  held  ont ;  aad  oothii^ now  ■ii|iiai 
ing  to  orapose  the  Bnglish,  they  marched  as  fiir  as  S^diiibii^i^ 
aM  tooK  possesom  of  it.  In  this  disMtrout  itste  of  ifliwi,  a. 
par^  of  nobles,  vho  had  assembled  a  small  aimy,  eficeled  «a 
accommodatioH,  aa  the  coaditioB  of  the  subaussioa  of  AlbM^v  ' 
and  his  restoratioD  to  his  brother's  &vour.'  1^  king  was  13m> 
rated,  and  xesnmed  the  rdns  of  soTennnent,  snd  £nriek  w>, 
annned  in  the  posaesrion  of  the  English.  It  was  not  to  be  ex« 
peeled,  that  after  such  a  demonstration  of  weakneas  in  the  so- 
vereigD,  he  should  be  able  to  rule  in  peace  aimd  court  fanjs— 
and  aristocratic  turbulnee.  Albany  soon  itriTedhiaambitiena 
Djecta,  and  renewed  his  criminal  treaty  with  £dward.  'The 
'a  of  that  laince  prereoted  its  executifliv  and  Aiimuy,  od 
-V  that  his  designs  were  disoorered,  was  obliged  to  seelc 
ImiiD  £aglana.  Hether»ct41eetedabodyof  {aUMsaa 
Ekhi  the  borders^  with  which,  accompanied  by  lihe  exiwdDoB. 
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^•s,  heaudeaaincarsionintoAnBaiidalet  birt  he  waa  defeats 
edinan  acticmat  Lodimabeo,  and  again  becasae  a  fiigitne. 

In  1488,  a  confed«ration.of  the  disaffected  m^ea  broke  o«t 
into  an  op«i  rdidlion,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  dfllhrwai 
aad  iwna<w  Jamea,  aad  place  his  sou  on  the  thrcne.  Th» 
hii^  alanaed  ut  the  gatheiiiu  stoim,  retired  to  the  nsath, 
whidk  was  for  Ae  most  part  wdt  a&cted  to  him  \  and  haain^ 
eoDeeted  a  nioHioiis  army,  returned  southwards,  Inthenaam 
^oe,  tlw  ocmfederate  barrais  had  prevailed  upon  die  goramsr 
of  Stiriing  castle,  to  deliver  to  them  the  person  of  the  kfajg^ 
eldest  BOB,  whom  they  placed  at  the  heMl  of  their  army.  The 
annies  met  at  Blacnieae,  when  tlw  kiiw's  tinudi^  usd  oi- 
wflBnjinfn  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  auqpcctsi  inmoed  tarn. 
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^nogli  niperi(»  in  force,  to  consent  to  a  paettorion.  He  thtn 
proceeded  to  E^dinhorgfa  castle,  vbere  he  rerided  some  tnae ; 
bnt  miatnuting  die  deaipia  of  ttie  other  party,  be  Bgm  tamed 
tmratds  the  OMth.  Arriving  at  Stirling,  die  goTemor  refnsed 
to  admit  luni,  and  he  was  now  deaertedhy  several  of  die  north- 
ern peers.  Resolving  to  conunit  his  fortune  to  the  dedrion  of 
abatde;  he  met  the  oppbaiteparty  near  Bannockbam,  m  June 
11,  1468,  wh^c  a  Aay  conflict  ensued,  which  was  soon  aided 
1^  die  khig'a  hasty  flight.  In  crossing  the  rivtdet  nhieh  ^vea 
same  to  dK  {dace,  his  horse  started  «m1  threw  him,  and  he  was 
earned  unknown  to  a  neighbonihig  mill,  where  some  of  die 
pursuers  recoeuzed  and  crueDy  m^dered  him,  heing  thai  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-eighth  of  ma  reign. 
By  his  queen,  mo  died  the  foUowing  year,  he  lett  three  sons. 
ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS,  sixdi  earl  of  Angut.  He  waa 
one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  combinadon  formed  among  the 
mdrility,  for  the  removal  of  Robert  Cochrane  and  other  miniona 
who  had  msimiated  themselves  into  the  favour  of  James  HI., 
and  whom  they  hanged  over  tne  bridge  at  Lauder.  At  the 
batde  of  Torwood,  where  di<it  king  Tost  his  life,  the  earl  of 
Angus  commanded  m  the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army.  About 
ire  years  afterwards,  he  was  made  chancellor.  At  the  fiital 
balde  of  Flodden,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  James  IV.  from 
diat  einagement,  but  without  success.     The  earl  died  about  a 


year  after  diis  event,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mains,  in  Galloway. 
WILLIAM  ELFHINSTONE,  a  distbiguisbed  s 


r 


n  Galloway. 
LIAM  ELI 

and  ecclesiastic  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  bom  in  1431.  He  received  bis  education  at  the  uiuv^nty 
of  bis  native  city,  where  be  made  extraordinary  profl<»ency  in 
all  the  learning  then  prosecuted.  After  completing  bis  studies 
ia  his  native  <dty,  he  went  over  to  France,  for  die  purpose  of 
ebtmning  a  perflect  knowledge  of  the  civil  uid  canon  law,  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  professcw ; 
and  during  a  residence  of  six  years,  acquired  considerable  re- 
nitation  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Returning  to  Scotland, 
le  entored  into  holy  orders,  was  soon  appointed  ofScial  of 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Andrews.  He  waa  admitted  m 
member  of  the  king's  council ;  and  on  a  misunderstand^K 
taking t^ace  between  James  lU.  of  Scotland,  and  Lewis  XLm 
Fiance,  his  powerful  mediation  at  die  latter  court,  in  conjonc- 
tion  with  die  bishop  of  Dnnkeld  and  the  earl  o^Buchan,  e^ct- 
ed  an  amicable  reconciliation.  On  this  occasion  ElphinBtom 
eondncted  himself  with  the  greatest  prudence,  while  he  dia- 

Syed  uncommon  eloquence ;  and  die  king  was  so  grateful  for 
meritorious  services,  diat  be  reworded  him  with  dtfe  see  of 
Boss.  He  was  translated  from  this  to  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen, 
about  the  year  1484,  and  was  also  appointed  to  the  high  office 
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of  duBc^arof  the  kiogdMii,  which  he  msBaged  with  Mutieh 
meikwrian  nti  e^ai^i  Aat  sll  putieB  Mteiuied  md  admired 
hin.  Upon  the  breeuiw  out  oithe  dril  wan  between  Janes 
end  die  dwwntented  nobOity,  biahop  £l^iiiut<Hie  seenu  to  htve 
dedjned  ell  interference  wim  pnUio  affiun  of  s  piditicel  intut^ 
md  OMifined  hinMlf  to  the  ducheqe  of  hit  nuniBterifd  dotiei. 
But  whoQ  James  IV.  aecended  the  thioiie,  his  abilitiea  u  a 
atatemun  were  again  called  foithi  and  he  waa  chosen  ambassa- 
dor to  the  enperor  Maiimilian,  for  the  porpoae  of  brii^^ 
about  a  marrisAe  allJance  between  his  royal  master  and  the 
emperor's  daughter ;  but  she  had  been  pievioody  prmnised  to- 
ancrtho',  which  rendered  hia  miasion  in  this  respect  viod.  It 
was,  however,  produetire  of  rery  beneficial  CODsequeitoes  to  his 
comitry,  tor  be  was  the  means  of  tCTUiinating  an  enmitv  which 
had  lon^  existed  between  the  Dntdi  and  Scots.  This  oe  con- 
ducted m  such  s  mosteiiy  manner,  diat  James  nerer  undertook 
any  thing  of  imptotance,  without  consulting  him,  andobtainin« 
bis  a^mdwtion.  The  Inshop  was  no  less  ue  smious  patron  M 
learamg ;  and  it  was  thton«i  his  influence  that  James  IV.  «»• 
plied  tot  and  obtuned  a  btdl  frmn  the  pope,  for  the  establuh- 
neot  of  a  nniversitv  at  Aberdeen.  King's  college,  of  which  he 
is  generally  coondered  as  the  ibunder,  was  imdert^ken  and 
eom]^etedV|r^  exoticns;  and  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed- 
large  sums  M  money  fra  its  support  He  died  in  1514^  in  the< 
%SrA  year  of  his  age,  at  which  advanced  period  his  oonstitutionat 
Tigoor  was  very  utde  impaired,  and  all  the  fiundtiea  of  his  mind, 
were-in  fiiH  foKe,  bat  the  serious  bsaes  at  the  memor^le  battle 
of  Flodden,  had  brdcen  his  heart.  He  wrote  a  lustorv  of  Scot.- 
laud,  which  is  among  die  USS.  of  Sir  Thomas  Foirfiut,  in  the 
Bodleian  hbrary  at  Oxfiwd. 

JAMES  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  not  rixteen  years  old 
when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  stand  in  battle  uainst  his  fa- 
ther, James' III.,  wh<»e  murder  raiaed  him  to  me  crown,  in 
1488.  Remorse  for  his  onfilial  conduct  was  one  of  the  first' 
fedings  which  attended  his  elevation,  and  he  condenmed  him- 
self to  wear  an  iron  chain  round,  his  body,  to  which  be  added 
one  hidL  fiw  every  succeeding  year.  The  party  of  the  victorioos 
banms  of  eoune  possessed  the  superiority  in  the  beginning  of 
the  new  rdgn,  and  tltey  obtained  a  declaration  in  parliament  of 
their  iuiocence  with  respect  to  the  late  king's  death  and  other 
sbnghters,  which  were  imputed  to  bis  own  perverseness  and 
deceit  An  insurrection  woich  took  place  in  the  north,  for  the 
ptnpoee  of  revenging  his  death,  was  soon  suppressed.  A  sub- 
sequent  paiiianWDt,  in  1490,  was  instrumental  in  heaUng  die 
fends  and  animosities  of  parties,  and  restoring  internal  tranquU- 
hty.  The  young  king  contributed  to  this  desirable  end  by  the 
impartial  admimMratkHi  of  justice,  and  equal  courtesy  to  ^  the 
nobles.   His  opmina  qualities  were  well  calculated  to  gain  p»- 
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pularity.  He  wu  iddicted  to  maitial  and  manly  tpatta,  gaUantt 
Hwnk,  and  laagnifaait.  HisinvitaUonaofthepeenBaigeoArr 
to  fir^oent  toununnenti  and  other  fcetmtWB,  inapind  a  genanl 
tmuit  of  loyaUy,  tluHigh  the  splendour  of  his  court  imolted 
MM  ftiuuKea  m  ocoamnal  diatuder.  The  {tfu&itt  poUer  of 
HeoTj  yiL,  uamtaiBed  peace  between  the  two  nations,  vhidi 
fcr  soBM  years  was  only  intermpted  by  some  unavowed  hortt* 
Hties  at  sea.  It  was  one  of  James's  passions  to  become  power- 
fhl  (HI  that  element  and  the  Talour  of  die  Scottish  commanda* 
was  crowned  with  success  in  some  petty  conflicts.  In  148^ 
James  adapted  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  |wetended 
dtike  of  York,  who  came  to  his  court  with  recommeDdatioBS 
from  the  king  of  France  and  the  king  of  the  Romans.  Jance 
awears  to  have  given  tuU  credit  to  his  pietenrion,  and  beudea 
had  in  view  the  advantages  to  be  made,  if  by  his  aid  Peritin 
abonld'aseend  the  Sngliah  throne.  He  treated  him  with  re^ 
speet,  Dumried  him  to  me  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hnndey,  a 
lady  of  royal  blood,  and  entered  the  English  border  with  aa 
army  in  his  behalf.  This  was,  however,  cniafly  a  pillaging  exx 
pedition  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  king,  and  he  withdrew  after 
loading  his  army  with  booty.  He  repeated  his  incnraicm  is 
1407,  and  laid  nege  to  Norfaam  castle ;  but  the  approach  of  the 
aul  of  Sorrey  caused  him  to  retreat,  and  the  Enghsh  retaliated 
on  the  Scottish  border.  Peace  was,  however,  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  Henry,  that  he  soon  made  overtures  of  oocommodatiuv 
and  through  die  mediation  (^  Spain,  a  truce  was  aneed  opoH 
daring  the  Eves  of  both  monarch.  James  abandoned  the  oansa 
ef  Prakin,  but  would  not  coosoit  to  deliver  him  up.  Soon  after* 
he  listened  to  a  proposal  for  a  nearer  union  of  tlm  two  crowns, 


by  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  the  dau^ter  of  Henry ;  and  the 
first  treaty  otpeace  between  the  two  nations  ftom  the  year  1SS2, 
was  concluded  in  1503.     By  reason  of  Margaret's  tender  aget 


tiie  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  the  summer  of  1503.  It  was 
an  important  event,  which  in  tiie  isane  produced  the  desirable 
union  t^the  two  kingdoms  under  one  crown. 

In  a  Bubeequent  parliament,  several  very  uselul  laws  for  &e 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  preservation  of  iutemd 
tranquillity  were  passed,  and  James,  occupied  in  these  patriotio 
cares,  appear?  in  a  truly  respectable  light.  He  also  paid  atten* 
tion  to  foreign  uSairs,  and  me  concerns  of  his  allies,  and  tha 
soocesa  of  his  inteiposition  in  more  than  one  instance,  showed 
that  Scotland  was  considered  as  of  some  weight  in  the  scale  of 
Bnropean  politics.  His  dose  connectitm  with  the  English  cowt 
did  not  ia«vent  him  ircnn  cultivating  the  ancient  amity  between 
his  oountn  and  France.  Lewis  Xll.,  through  the  medium  of 
Bernard  Stnart  d'Aubigny,  carried  on  negociations  in  Scotland^ 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  a  succour  for  his  wars  in  Italy] 
iKff  could  the  pope,  Julius  II.,  subvert  tiie  attachmtnt  (tf  Jamea 
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to  F1ntice>  ^UHi^  lapentition  wu  one  maAed  feature  ia  hia 
dunoter.  The  deatfi  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1509,  made  oo  imine* 
lUate  duage  in  the  relations  betireen  Knghod  and  Seotland, 
■ad  tlie  treaty  of  peace  vaa  renewed  by  Henry  VIU.  The 
lumgh^  violenee  of  this  monarch,  however,  endangered  the  du* 
ntiaa  of  tfaia  fiwodsbip ;  and  hb  captutitig,  upon  pretence  of 
piraqr,  the  two  ahtps  ctf  the  Scottish  Bartoo,  by  meuta  of  the 
adfl^ral  kad  Thomas  Howard,  was  considemd  by  James  aa  as 
act  of  hoetility  peculiaiiy  proToking,  on  account  of  hia  fondnesa 
tut  maritime  consequence.  To  gratify  this  passion,  he  had 
Kme  time  before  constructed  a  ^p  of  war  ctdled  the  Great 
Michael,  of  larger  dimeasions  than  any  in  the  English  or  French 
navies ;— an  idle  piece  of  vanity,  which  uselesELly  exhausted  the 
fiwests  of  the  country  and  the  royai  arsenals.  The  confederacy 
against  France,  between  the  pope,  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  thd 
long  of  England,  was  a  atill  more  poweriul  means  of  setting 
James  and  Henry  at  variance.  By  the  arts  of  France,  and  the 
■umey  which  she  lavished  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  a  treaty  was 
tonoed,  binding  the  kings  of  the  two  countries  to  assist  each 
otlier  "  agunst  all  who  may  live  and  die."  One  of  the  artificei 
employed  to  inflame  the  spuit  of  James,  was  well  calculated  to 
opoate  upon  his  zunantic  character ;  this  was  hia  appoinbnent 
by  the  French  queoi,  Anoe  of  Brittany,  to  be  her  luiight  and 
cum^oD,  after  the  example  of  the  timeB  of  chivalry.  Yariou* 
negoaaiaaoB  were,  however,  carried  on  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  courts,  as  it  was  an  important  pouQt  to  Henry  to  secure 
the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom  from  incursion,  while  he 
ahoold  be  absent  with  the  strength  of  the  nation  in  France. 
Thes^  however,  were  ineffectuaL  James,  in  1513,  sent  a  fleet 
'  with  troope  to  France.  Soon  after,  in  retaliation  for  some  de^ 
ppedations  of  the  English  borderers,  he  sent  the  earl  of  Home 
to  make  incursions  into  England,  which  proved  unfortunate,  in 
eoosequence  of  hia  falling  into  an  ambush  on  his  return.  Sooq 
ftfter,  James,  summoning  the  whole  array  of  his  kingdom, 
amoonting  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  entered  England,  and 
took  possessioD  of  some  castles  on  the  borders.  One  of  these 
vM  that  of  Ford,  whose  mistress,  of  the  name  of  Heron,  a  wo- 
man of  art  and  beauty,  detained  the  amorous  king  some  days  in 

a  state  (^inglorious  inaction.  During  this  fatal  period,  his  army 
_   ,        .  ,  ,     ,         ..  ,  ..       ,.  .  .       ^  ^^ 


j  through  bad  weather  and  scarcity  of  provisions^ 

diejMrited  by  dday,  was  seized  vrith  a  spirit  of  desertion,  which 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  not  above  30,000  re- 
filming  in  the  field*  In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
having  collected  the  force  of  the  northern  counties,  advanced  at 
die  bead  of  36,000  troops.  The  two  armies  met  at  Ftodden  on 
the  batiks  of  the  Till,  in  Korthumbetland ;  and  after  some  skil- 
ful MBiUBuvres  of  the  English  general,  which  intercepted  the 
retreat  of  the  Scots,  a  general  battle  was  Iwought  on  by  the  at- 

"*  ,,.,,..,Googlc 
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tack  of  the  English  in  the  afternoon  of  September  9, 151S.  Greai 
Talour  was  dieptaved  on  both  sides,  and  night  atone  stopped  the 
cot^ct.  The  king  bravely  fighting  in  the  centre,  fell  mortally 
vounded.  Hie  natural  eon,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew^ 
twelve  earls,  and  many  inferior  nobles,  fell  around  htm.  The 
king's  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  was  carried 
to  the  monastery  of  Sheene,  near  Richmond,  where  it  vaa  in- 
terred ;  but  the  Scottish  populace  Ions  emoyed  a  fond  opinion, 
that  their  beloved  sovereign  was  not  dead,  but  had  buned  his 
disgrace  in  some  foreign  pilgrimage.  James  IV.  was  slain  in 
the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-sixth  oS  his  r^gn, 
He*lefi  one  legitimate  child ;  uiother,  bom  after  his  death,  died 
in  its  infancy. 


LAW. 

MARIANO  SOXINI,  or  SOCCINI,  denominated  the  Elder, 
an  eminent  canoiust,  was  bom  at  Siena  in  1401.  He  studied 
first  at  his  native  place,  and  then  iu  Padua,  in  which  last  uni-^ 
versi^,  after  be  had  taken  his  degree,  he  was  for  some  years 
professor  of  the  canon  law.  He  then  returned  to  Siena,  where 
ne  taught  as  a  professor  durins  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  Pius  11.; 
who  has  a  panegyric  upon  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  in  the  most 
magnificent  terms,  assigning  to  him  almost  universal  proficiency 
in  science  and  the  arts,  witn  the  greatest  excellence  of  moral 
character.  Soxini  was  sent  by  the  state  to  compliment  Sylvius 
when  he  ascended  the  papal  throne,  on  which  occaMon  he  was 
nominated  consistorial  advocate.  He  died  in  1467,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  considerable  reputation  for  learning  and  integrity. 

JOHN  D'AN  ANIA,  or  AGNANY,  a  lawyer  of  great  repu. 
tation.  He  was  of  obscure  origin,  and  on  that  account  took  the 
name  of  Anania,  a  town  of  the  ancient  Latium,  instead  of  that 
of  his  family.  He  became  professor  of  civil  and  canon  law  at 
Bologna,  and  archdeacon,  and  waa  in  high  esteem  on  account 
of  hie  learning  and  piety.  He  wrote  "  Commentaries  on  the 
fifth  book  of  tne  Decretals:"  "  A  Treatise  on  Feudal  Rights:" 
one  on  "  Magical  Ceremonies,"  &c.     He  died  in  1458. 

JASON  DEL  MAINO,  an  eminent  Italian  lawyer,  bom  at 
Pesaro,  in  1405,  was  sent  to  Pavia  to  study  the  law,  having  re- 
ceived the  elements  of  a  good  education  in  his  native  place. 
Free  from  the  constraint  of  parental  observation,  he  applied 
himself  more  to  the  gaming  table  than  to  those  pursuits  which 
were  intended  to  fit  him  for  tuture  life.  By  this  line  of  conduct 
he  was  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  absolute  indigence. 
The  animadversions  of  his  father,  together  with  his  own  suffer- 
ings, effected  such  a  change  in  his  mode  of  bring,  that  he  be- 
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cftme  the  admintion  of  hla  niperion,  on  account  of  lus  learned 

■cquieitioiu.  In  1467,  he  was  elected  a  profewor  at  the  univer- 
u^  of  Pavia,  and  continued  there  with  nigh  reputation  till  the 
year  148S,  when  he  accepted  a  profeBtorship  at  Padua.  In 
1468,  he  removed  to  the  uniTereity  of  Pisa,  to  which  the  re- 
public of  Florence  invited  him,  on  a  very  liberal  salary.  After 
this  he  resumed  the  professor's  chair  at  Padua,  where  his  repu- 
tation was  HO  hich,  that  he  is  sud  to  have  had  three  thousand 
auditors.  Besides  the  duties  of  bis  ofiBce  as  teacher,  he  trans- 
acted much  public  and  important  buainesa  with  accurocv  and 
fidelity.  In  140S,  he  was  sent  by  the  duke  of  Milan  to  do  ho- 
mage to  pope  Alexander  VI.,  on  which  occasion  he  pronounced 
an  oration  that  was  afterwards  printed.  He  was,  in  1494,  sent 
to  compliment  the  emperor  Maximilian  on  his  marriage,  and  on 
tlus  occasion  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  cavalier  and 
cotmt  palatine ;  and  next,  from  Ludovico,  duke  of  Milan,  he  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  patrician,  and  honorary  post  of  senator. 
Lewis  XII.,  of  France,  attended  by  five  cardinals,  paid  a  viut 
to  his  school;  Jason,  in  introdudng  his  majesty,  humbly  re- 
quested him  to  enter  first,  to  which  Lewis  replied,  "  I  am  no 
King  here,"  and  obliged  the  professor  to  precede,  h«  being  en- 
titkd  to  the  chief  respect  among  his  scholars.  After  the  lec- 
ture, the  king  embraced  Jason  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  familiar  conversation,  he  hinted  to  his  mt^esty. 
that  he  might  favour  him,  by  mentioning  his  name  to  the  pope 
as  not  disqualified  to  wear  a  cardinal's  hat.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  continued  to 
hold  his  o£Sce  as  professor  till  the  year  1511 ;  after  this  he  fell 
into  a  state  of  dotage,  in  which  fae  continued  till  he  died,  in 
1519.  This  gentieman  was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  jurisprudence  in  his  time,  and  is  mentioned  by  Alciatus 
among  the  five  jurists  who  alone  deserve  to  be  read. 

B^EDICT  ACCOLTI,  an  Italian  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
Arezao,  in  1415,  and  was  distinguished  about  14S0,  when  he  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  Poggius  as  secretary  to  the  republic  of 
Florence.  He  wrote  "  Four  books  concerning  the  war  which 
the  Christians  carried  on  agmnst  the  Infidels,  in  order  to  re- 
cover Judea  and  the  holy  sepulchre ;  which  work  was  printed 
at  Venice  in  1539, 4to.,  and  serves  as  the  ground-plot  to  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  deUvered ;"  and  also,  an  account  "  of  the  excellent 
personagea  of  his  time,"  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  printed  at 
Parma,  m  169S,  8vo.    He  died  m  1466. 

FRANCIS  ACCOLTI,  the  brother  of  Benedict,  and  uau- 
aUy  called  Fruids  d'Arezzo,  or  Aretin,  from  the  place  of  hia 
birth*  was  bom  in  1418.  He  studied  ai  Siena,  about  1443; 
and  afterwards  taught  law  there  with  such  reputation,  that  the; 
called  him  the  Prince  of  Subtleti^ ;  and  bis  wit  became  pro- 
verbiaL    He  displayed  his  talents  chiefly  in  disputes,  in  which 
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nobody  could  widiBtaiid  Iiim.  He  gave  hia  opimonin  law  with' 
BO  much  confidence,  at  to  assure  those  who  consulted  him  ^M 
they  should  cfory  their  cause,  nor  did  experience  contradict 
him ;  for  it  was  a  common  saying  at  the  bar,  "  such  a  cause  hag 
been  condemned  by  Aretin,  it  must  therefore  be  lost"  '  Ho 
taught  also  in  the  universities  at  Pisa,  and  Ferrara.  He  vas  at 
Borne  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.,  but  soon  perceived 
that  the  great  hopes  which  he  had  built  upon  his  reputatioa, 
would  come  to  nothing.  This  pope,  however,  declared  h« 
would  have  given  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  had  he  not  thought  he 
should  have  done  a  pubUc  injury  by  depriving  the  youth  o( 
such  an  excellent  profeBSor.  When  old  age  wovdd  not  pernut 
him  to  go  through  the  duties  of  his  office,  they  dispeiiBed  widi 
his  reaoing  of  lectures,  and  his  salary  was  c<Hitinuea.  He  con* 
thiued,  however,  sometimes  to  mount  the  chur ;  and  ahhoii^ 
his  lectures  had  but  little  sfnrit  in  them,  yet  he  still  had  ntaay 
hearers  on  account  of  his  reputation.  One  day  when  the  ati^ 
dents  were  gone  to  some  public  shows,  there  were  but  40  perr 
sons  in  his  auditory ;  which  so  mortified  him  that  he  threw  away 
his  book,  and  crying  out)  "  Aretin  shall  never  explain  law  to  a 
few  persons,"  retired  in  a  passion,  and  would  teach  no  moTe> 
He  was  severe  in  his  temper,  and  never  kept  a  servant  longec 
diian  a  month  or  two ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  his,  "  that  new 
hired  servants  always  serve  beet."  He  was  honoured  with  tb« 
titie  of  knight,  and  spent  all  his  life  in  celibacy ;  and  his  way  of 
living  was  so  parsimonious,  that  he  amassed  great  weudi. 
He  bad  desicfned  this  wealth  for  the  muntenance  of  a  coUege } 
but  he  altered  his  resolution,  and  left  it  to  his  relations. 

To  show  how  much  be  valued  reputation,  a  whimsical  anec* 
dote  may  be  added.  Finding  some  of  his  scholars  lees  atteif 
tive  to  their  character  than  he  wished,  he  took  a  singular  me- 
thod  of  giving  them  a  lesson  upon  the  subject.  He  went  with 
his  lacquey,  Iwfore  the  break  of  day,  into  the  shunbleB  of  Fei^ 
rara,  and  breaking  open  one  of  the  boxes  which  the  butchers 
had  left,  carried  off  the  meat.  Two  of  his  scholars,  whose 
mischievous  pranks  were  well  known>  were  immediately  accused 
of  the  action,  and  committed  to  prison.  Aretin  wuted  upon  th« 
magistrate,  and  solicited  their  release,  confusing  that  he  hira- 
aelf  had  been  the  thief.  This  appeared  too  improbable  to  ob- 
tun  credit ;  and  the  more  earnest  Aretin  appeared  to  take  Ae 
bffence  upon  himself,  the  more  c(»ifideDti[y  was  it  believed  that 
the  prisoners  were  the  offenders ;  for  no  one  coidd  persuade 
himself,  that  a  professor  of  known  gravity  and  wisdom  could 
commit  such  an  action.  The  suspwrted  culprits,  were,  how- 
ever, acquitted  for  want  of  evidaice  agunst  th»n ;  and&e  pro- 
fbssor  openlv  declaring  the  whole  matter,  made  compensation 
to  the  butchers,  and  entreated  his  pupils  to  learn  from  tiiik 
transaction,  the  weight  and  auUlwity  of  a  good  character. 
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I&woriaare — 1.  S.  ChrytoBtoHn  J^Mmliae  in  EvaogiUum  S. 
J(Maiui,'mtan>rete,1470,fbL  fiuPhaUridieETHStoUe,  1468,8to. 
S.  DiiKfeiitB  Cynid  Phiknophi  Epistolse.  4i.  Authoria  iucerd  Id- 
beltiB  ae  Thennis  Puteolomm,  et  vidnia  in  Italia,  4<to,  1475.  5. 
Canriliaaeu  Reaponsa.  6.Coiiui)eiitaria8UperDecretalitun,14Sl. 
Commentam,  1405,  foHo.  He  waa  also  a  poel;  and  aooie  of  hi* 
aooneta  hare  been  jmnted  bj  Grescembmi,  in  bis  higtory  of 

SIR^IJJOMAS  LITTLETON,  an  Englisb  lawyer  and 
jndae  was  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Westcote,  Esq.  of  Devonahii^ 
by  me  heiress  of  Linleton,  ofFrankley,inWorceBteTahire,whoae 
■amo  he  assumed.  He  was  regularly  educated  for  the  law ; 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Mar* 
sbalsea  Court,  and  lung's  seijeant, ;  and  in  1455,  went  the  nw- 
tfaemcircuit  of  judge  of  the  assize.  In  1466  he  waa  aj^inted 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  a  short  time  after, 
wu  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  He  died  in  1481,  leaving 
diree  sons,  firom  wluun  many  connderahle  faniBes  are  des- 
etnded.  He  waa  antbor  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  "Tuiures 
sod  Titles  by  which  Estates  were  anciently  held  in  Enj^and.* 
Sir  Thonms  during  the  troubles  and  contusions  of  the  times, 
■o  comported  himself,  as  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  both  the  cchi- 
tandina  sovereigns,  and,  at  the  same  time,  acquired  the  esteem 
^all,  for  his  great  skill  in  the  laws  of  Ei^land. 

MATTHEW  AFFLITO.  an  Italian  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
Kaples  in  1430.  He  Med  many  offices  of  state  in  his  oativ« 
CDontry,  under  five  successive  kings.  His  knowledge  was  ex- 
tensive,  and  his  character  most  excellent.  He  waa  twice  mar> 
riad,  -and  from  his  latter  wife,  Diana  Carmegrans,  are  des- 
cended the  AfBitos,  barons  of  Rocca-Gloiiosa.  He  died  in 
1510.  H0  wrote  eommentariea  in  tiatin,  on  the  Sicilian  and 
Neapolitan  laws  and  customs,  the  Justinian  code,  and  otber 
wofKs^  which  are  etiU  held  in  esteem  by  fhe  jurists. 

PETER  D' ANDLO,  a  lawyer  and  professor  at  Basil,  was 
leclot  of  the  University  in  1471.  Many  of  his  maouBcripts  aM 
(■nserved  in  the  library ;  and  one  has  been  published,  entitled 
V  De  Imperio  Romano :"  Strasburgh,  1603, 4to. 
^  BLAISE  D'  AURIOL,  a  professor  of  the  canon  Uw  at 
Toulouse,  is  known  by  some  poetical  pieces,  and  treattses.  He 
•aa  BO  terrified  at  the  prediction  of  a  deluge,  by  a  pretended 
to<^et  of  his  time,  that  he  built  himself  a  large  ark,  in  which 
be  Noah,  he  hoped  to  survive  the  general  calamity.  He  died 
feil540. 

'  JAMES  MINUTOLI,  bom  in  the  year  14S4,  and  son  to 
fVaqcis  Minutoli;  senator,  and  Margaret  Balbaai,  who  was  also 
ttt  a  very  noUe  family,  became  very  learned  in  the  civil  and 
CMBon  law.  Pope  I^ua  II.  made  him  abbreviator  of  the  apos- 
toHc  letters.    In  the  year  1460,  pope  Paul  II<  nude  him  coie  of 
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ths  comndsuries  of  the  Papal  Bmr  in  ^le  «u  ortbe  huAy  tee 
agunst  Robert  Malatesta,  lord  of  iUniiiii,  he  behared  htaaelf 
■opmdentl;  and  courageotulj' in  diat  o£Sce,  that  he  bron^itaH 
Umbria  into  subjection,  and  especially  Spoleto  and  Citta  di  Ca>- 
tello,  which  save  occasion  to  the  learned  Antonius  Campaana 
to  Bpeak  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Gentil  of  Urbtoo,  in  this 
manner,  "  I  hear  our  friend  Minntoli  ia  taken  into  your  cdt^e ; 
if  it  be  BO,  vou  have  got  a  stont  colleagoe,  and  iiiio  learned  Img 
unce  to  defend  the  common  digtuty ;  for  that  a&ir  of  Aocona 
was  a  flight  and  not  a  fight,  and  he  showed  he  was  a  man  of 
courage  that  day,  fighting  amongst  the  first  captains."  Aftn 
the  war  of  Rimini,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  apostolic  poai- 
tentiary,  and  count  of  the  sacred  palace  of  St.  Jran  de  iJatenn 
by  Paul  11,  The  emperor  Frederic  IIL  honoured  him  widi 
die  title  of  count  Palatine,  which  at  that  time  was  a  coosidezable 
diffnity. 

In  we  pontificate  of  Siztus  IV.,  he  was  made  governor  of 
Spoleto ;  and  having  performed  several  servicea  for  the  hoty  see, 
Sixtus  recompensed  him  for  it  by  giving  him  the  bishopric  of 
Nocera,  in  Umbria,  and  a  little  time  after,  he  aent  him  with  the 
cardinal  legate,  John  de  Balne,  to  Lewis  XI.,  king  of  France^ 
who  had  such  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he  made  lum  his  agent 
with  the  popes,  and  procured  him  a  translation  ham  the 
bishopric  of  Nocera  to  thatof  Agde,  in  Languedoc;  and  in  the 
same  year,  I4S1,  he  was  sent  with  the  king  s  ambassadws,  to 
persuade  the  senate  of  Venice  to  join  in  the  pacification  of 
Itidy,  which  had  been  first  resolved  upon  at  Rome.  The  kii^ 
rewarded  him  for  it  by  giving  him  a  rich  abbey  in  FoictieH, 
and  by  allowing  him  to  enjoy  the  archbishopric  of  Cambrtjr. 
He  died  in  France  very  much  regretted.  There  are  aevenl  ei 
his  Latin  letters  in  the  collection  of  those  of  the  cardiaal  <^ 
Pavia,  James  Amarmati  Picorlomini. 

BARTOLOMEO  SOXINI.  or  SOCCINI,  a  «elehrated 
civiliui,  son  of  Mariano  Sozini,  or  Soccini,  was  barm  at  Siena  in 
1436.  He  studied  the  law  under  different  maters  at  Siena 
and  Bologna,  and  after  he  had  been  admittetf  to  a  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  became  professor  of  the  <aj»i  and  canon  law  in  his 
native  city.  He  was,  in  1473rW(vrted  to  Pisa,  where  be  taught 
both  branches  of  law,  and  in  this  city  be  redded  twenty  years 
«i^  some  occasional  absences.  He  took  an  active  part  m  the 
civil  dinentions  of  Siena,  and  was,  at  one  time,  in  the  list  of 
the  bamshed  citizens.  He  was  employed  in  embassies  intm  the 
Sienese.to  the  Florentines,  and  it  is  said  he  engased  in  a  military 
attempt  to  change  the  constttution  of  Siena.  At  Fiaa,  the  &- 
moUB  Jason  del  Muno  was  his  rivBl,  and  they  held  ftequmt 
public  disputations,  at  one  of  which  Lorenso  de  Medici  waa  an 
auditor.  Jason  bdng  hard  pressed  by  the  arguments  of  bis 
antagoiust,  quoted  in  his  own  fevour,  a  t«xt  whish  be  had 
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mraited  for  the  occanon.  Souiu,  with  equal  readineu>  ia- 
TCnted  another  to  oppose  it,  attd  b^ng  aiked  by  Jaaon  iriuFe 
he  had  fi>iind  it,  "  Next  to  ib&t  vhich  you  bare  jiutixtw  quot- 
ed," he  lepiied.  The  fame  which  he  had  acquired,  cauaed  him 
to.be  invited  to  Padua  in  14^,  with  the  offer  of  a  large  ulary^ 
which  he  determined  to  accept,  but  his  intentions  being  Inowo, 
be  wae  .detained.  For  some  time  he  was  professor  at  Podwu 
He  died  in  1507,  having  been  three  years  deprived  of  the 
nse  of  fats  speech.  His  works  as  an  author,  were  "  Consulta- 
tions," *'  Comments  on  the  Code  and  Digest,"  the  "  Rule  of 
itigbt,"  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar  kind.  He  was  not  eati- 
mMe  aa  a  practical  moralist.  He  was  addicted  to  gambling, 
and  would  somedmes  leave  his  scholars  without  a  lesson,  and 
pass  whole  nights  at  the  gaming  table,  the  consequeiwe  of 
which  moat  destructive  habit  was,  that  he  did  not  leave  money 
enough  behindhim  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  liineral.  He  was 
extremely  greedy  of  money,  and  charged  vety  high  for  his  opi- 
nion, whi<£  he  would  somettmes  give  to  both  parties  in  a  suit. 
He  was  free  of  speech,  sarcastic  and  jocular.  His  faults  were 
borne  vrith  on  account  of  his  high  professional  character. 
Aogelo  PoUtiano,  speaking  of  hu  intended  correction  of  the 
Pandects,  says,  "  I  must  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  that  singularly  excellent  doctor  of  Siena,  BartoloBieo 
Soxini,  whom  I  may  boldly  denominate  the  Pt^inian  of  our 
■ge." 

NICHOLAS  OERBEL,  a  learned  jurist,  was  a  native  of 
Ffortzheim.  He  was  broi^ht  up  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
became  a  professor  of  it  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Strasbui^. 
He  appHed  to  the  study  of  andquities,  and  obtained  great 
reputation  by  his  writings.  De  Thou  characterizes  himos  one 
equally  estimable  for  his  erudition  and  humanity.  He  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age  in  1560.  He  wrote — 1.  A  description  of 
Greece,  under  the  title  of  "  Isagoge  in  tabuUm  Grsciae  Nico- 
bi  Sophiaoi,"  fol.  S.  "  Vita  Joban.  Cuspiniani.  3.  OeAna- 
baptistorum  ortu  et  progressu."  He  likewise  published  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  4to. 

SEBASTIAN  BRANDT,  or  TITIO,  a  Uwyer,  poet,  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Strasburgh  in  1448.  After  prosecuting 
his  stntties  in  that  city,  be  removed  to  Basil,  where  he  took  his 
laantnr'n  degne  in  Arts,  and  superintended  the  education  of 
youth,  as  a  public  professor,  both  at  Basil  and  Strasburg.  Here 
he  ani^d  at  the  bidiest  honours  of  the  law,  being  made  count 
Palatine,  and  counaUor  and  chancellor  of  Strasburg.  He  died 
in  1530,  leaving  numerous  works  on  law,  divini^,  and  poetrv. 
The  celebrated  "Ship  of  Fools,"  is  the  work  which  has  chiefly 
perpetuated  his  memory.  It  was  written  oruinally  in  the  Ger- 
man laiwuagc^  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Locher,  1497, 4to. 
.    PHUJP  DECIO,  one  of  the  most  emment  jurisU  of  the 


^  in  whidi  he  ttved,  wu  k«  ofTrfstui  Dedo,  udmibaMi 
at  IMUlan  IB  I4fiS.  'WliSeowasediD  the  study  of  polite  titer»> 
tore  at  home,  the  plague  in  jfuWi  ctnapelled  aim  at  the  age  of 
serenteen  to  retire  to  Pavia,  -where  hia  eldest  brother  Lancdot, 
-was  a  profeBsor  of  law.  On  hia  brother's  Tecx>mmaidatioi),  he 
connnenced  the  same  study  in  which  he  made  such  progreas  aa 
to  excite  his  jealousy.  Lancelot  being  invited  to  Pisa,  Philm 
followed  him,  and  at  that  uniTenity  excited  the  attention  of  all 
the  ^ebrated  professors,  by  his  great  readiness  and  acuteoasa 
in  disputation.  He  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  in  147^  and  waa 
lumeoiBtely  appointed  to  read  on  the  Institutions.  He  was  next 
Hade  lecturer  extraordinary  in  the  civil  law,  in  which  capaci^ 
he  accompanied  the  ucirersity  on  its  remoralto  Pistoia,  in  14<7SL 
lliere  are  few  examples  in  literary  history,  of  more  pertmaciatu 
dispntalions  than  were  carried  on  between  Decio  and  hia  rival 
Soxiai  and  his  scholars.  Decio  at  length  became  so  foTmida» 
Me,  than  none  of  the  professors  chose  to  be  his  competitor  or 
opponent ;  and  Sandeo,  professor  of  canon  law,  left  the  un^ 
Temty  abruptly,  rather  than  answer  a  challenge  which  he  had 
accepted  from  him.  These  squabbles  were  at  length  the  cause 
of  bis  removal  to  Siena,  but  he  was  soon  invited  to  Rome, 
where  Innocent  YUI.,  nominated  him  auditor  of  tbe  rota.  Thia 
post,  however,  he  refused,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  beconto 
an  ecclesiastic ;  be  therefore  resumed  his  chair  at  Siena,  He 
soon  after  accepted  a  proposal  of  returning  to  Pisa  on  a  stipend 
of  4i50  florins ;  but  so  mu«Jb  were  his  talents  for  dispute  dreaded, 
Aat  it  waa  necessary  several  times  to  change  hia  chair  firom  dvil 
to  canon  law,  and  bact  again,  <m  the  account  of  reftissli  of  othet 
professors  to  be  his  antagonists.  In  1001,  when  the  war  had 
reduced  the  univeruty  of  IMsa  to  a  low  condition,  Decio  ae* 
cepted  an  invitation  to  the  chair  of  canon  law  at  Padua;  and 
audi  was  the  public  eagerness  to  hear  bim,  that  ^  otiber 
Bchoola  were  amiost  deserted,  and  many  persons  of  reapacta* 
Mity  were  proud  to  become  his  auditors.  Milan  having  fidkn 
raider  the  power  of  Lewis  XII.,  of  France,  that  piinoe  reealM 
him  thither  aa  a  subject,  on  the  promise  of  the  same  atnimd 
which  he  enjoyed  at  Padua,  which  was  600  add  florins.  ^Clie 
TCpublic  refused  to  part  with  him,  and  RuceUai,  who  was  Aoi 
at  Venice,  observed  that  he  might  tell  at  Florence,  that  1m  bati 
Men  the  king  of  IVance  and  the  state  of  Venice  in  warm  con* 
tendon  for  Philip  Dedo  alone.  Sudi  was  then  the  consaqiHiioe 
of  a  man  of  letters  !  This  at  l^igth  terminated  in  his  removal 
to  Pavia  in  1505,  where,  for  seven  years,  he  ei^laiaed  th* 
quum  law  to  a  numerous  audience.  Lewis  having  at  this  tmM 
aasembled  a  synod  at  Pisa,  in  oppositton  to  pope  Jutina  11^ 
"Deao  vaa  constrained  to  attend  upon  il^  in  nii  profeestODal 
e^iadty;  on  which  the  fiery  Jnuus  exconmumeatcd  bSm, 
Soon  after,  the  French  being  driven  from  Italy,  Deiao  waa 
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dbligecl  to  mire  to  Aiti,  uid  thenoa  to  Alba,  whence  he  In  nin 
lippued  to  the  pope  for  pardtm.  He  bad  die  fiirdier  tiic»tiA- 
cation  of  hearmg  that  uie  Swias  troopa  had  pillaged  hia  house 
>t  Pavia  of  bU  books  and  furmttire,  and  had  even  goat  to  tiie 
nonaaterj  where  he  had  a  natural  dauehter  for  educatknit  and 
had  etripjped  her  of  every  thing,  and  tucea  away  the  money  he 
had  left  for  ber  nuuntenance.  Sudi  was  the  rapad^  of  tooae 
UMvenflriea,  so  long  the  acourge  of  Europe  1  Deoio  took 
T^ge  ui  fVance,  where  in  evwy  town  he  was  welcomed  by  a 
Crowd  of  scholars  all  eager  to  hear  hitn.  The  kins  creMed  him 
A  BAember  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble.  Whue  ht  was  in 
diat  city  be  received  a  letter  from  the  pope,  ofieriiu  hha  pardon 
on  condidon  of  coamg  to  Rome,  but  this  he  thoudit  fit  to 
dedine.  He  then  accepted  the  chur  of  civil  law  at  Valeiiee  in 
Daupbine,  with  the  hitherto  unprecedented  salary  of  1009 
ftwus.  When  he  wait  thither,  there  were  scarcely  twenty-five 
•diolarS}  but  a  hundred  soon  joined  him  from  Avignon,  and 
in  bis  second  year  the  number  amounted  to  400.  At  this  thBe^ 
on  the  request  of  the  cardinab  assembled  at  Lyons,  be  wrote 
a  refutation  of  an  attack  made  upon  them  by  cardinal  Cajetan, 
hut  the  death  of  Julius  prevented  it  &om  being  pul^shed.  I£j| 
■oooesaor  Leo  X.,  who  nad  been  a  disciple  of  Decio  at  Pisa) 
■fent  hm  a  release  from  ecclenaetical  censures,  and  hivited  bun 
to  Rome,  but  he  did  not  then  choose  to  leave  France.  On  the 
•eeesRoa  of  Franois  I.,  however,  he  was  de^ous  of  accept^^ 
a  very  presnng  invitation  to  return  to  T^sa ;  but  the  dty  t^ 
Valence  applied  to  the  king  to  j»«vent  bia  departure.  'It  wai 
at  length  agreed,  that  wh^n  the  Milanese  should  return  to  the 
power  of  the  French,  Decio  should  again  open  Us  school  at 
Pavia.  This  took  place  in  1515,  but  the  supervening  wart 
rendered  his  ntuation  at  Pavia  so  uncomfortable,  that  he  r^ 
ttmd  to  FUftaux,  and  diere  agreed  to  resume  his  ^rofesaonhq* 
at  Pita.  He  recommenced  his  lectures  there  with  vaat  i^ 
pboae;  and  notwi^standing  the  attonpts  which  were  made  to 
maw  1dm  W  Milan,  Avignon,  and  Padua,  he  finished  his  days 
at  Fisai  His  salary  there  at  lenoth  rose  to  1500  gold  flonns,  ■ 
vert  ample  sum  in  those  deys.  He  died  in  1535,  at  the  age  of 
t^hty-two.  His  Consilia  irere  puUohed  at  V^iiee,  in  1581^ 
ffvols.  ibl.,  and  his  De  Regulis  Juris,  in  folio,  at  the  same 
tine  and  placet 

-  PETER  ACCOLTI,  the  son  of  Benedict,  was  bom  at 
A]>esao  about  the  year  1455,  and  died  at  Home  December  IC, 
1582.  He  vraspnmssorcrf'lBw.utd  taught  vrith  great  api^auBe* 
He  was  emph^ed  by  the  popes,  and  raised  suoceenvely  to 
•everd  bbbt^iics,  and  became  a  cardinal  in  1511.  He  wivle 
tevnal  bistorioal  tracts.  He  was  the  author  of  the  &moM 
papal  boll  Afunst  Ludwr.  Benedict  Aoeohi,  his  natoral  woo, 
was  executed,  in  1564,  for  a  ooaswacy  aoinat  Pose  PSys  IV* 
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ULRIC  ZAZIV8,  of  Constimce,  is  known  for  bis  abilitiea 
w  profesBor  of  law.  He  died  at  Friburg  in  1S39,  aged  74.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  Emtome  in  usus  FeudaleB,  &c. 

JAMES  ALVAROTTO,  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Padua. 
His  &nuly  was  oria;iiuilly  of  Hunsary,  and  related  to  the 
Speroni,  both  of  which  have  produced  very  eminent  men. 
James  AWarotti  was  very  learned  both  in  the  dvil  and  canon 
law,  which  he  had  studied  under  Barthelemi  Saliceti  and  Fran- 
cis Zabarella,  who  was  afterwards  cardinal.  He  wrote  "Com- 
mentaria  in  Libroa  Feudonun,"  Frankfort,  1537,  folio.  He 
died  in  1543,  aged  66.  There  were  several  other  famooa  men 
of  this  family. 

BERNARD  ANTONINE,  a  French  lawyer,  was  advocate 
of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux.  He  was  author  of  several 
works. 

BARTHELEMY  BAVATHIER,  an  Italian  lawyer.  He 
was  born  at  Placenta,  and  became  professor  of  Pavia  and  Fer- 
rara.  He  wrote  a  Kew  Digest  of  the  Feudal  Law*  printed  at 
Paris,  in  1611. 

ALEXANDER  AB  ALEXANDRO,  a  NeapoUtan  Uw- 
yer  of  great  learning,  was  horn  at  Naples  in  1461.  He  followed 
the  profession  of  me  law  first  at  Naples,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome ;  but  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  to  literature. 
The  particulars  of  hia  life  are  to  be  gathered  from  his  work  en- 
titled "  Genialium  Dierum ;"  where  be  savs,  that  when  he  wai 
very  young,  he  went  to  the  lectures  of  Philadetphus,  who  ex- 
plained at  Rome  the  Tusculan  questions  of  Cicero ;  he  waa 
there  also  when  Nicholas  Perot  and  Domitius  Calderinus  read 
their  lectures  upon  Mardal.  Tiraquea  wrote  a  learned  com- 
mentary upon  bis  work,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1587, 
and  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1673,  with  the  notes  of  Dennis 
Godfrey,  Christopher  Colenis,  and  Nicholas  Mercenia.  The 
author  died  at  Rome  about  15^. 

NICHOLAS  EVERARD,  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  ma^ 
trate  of  strict  integrity,  was  bom  at  Gripskerque,  in  the  isluid 
of  Walcberen,  in  146^.  In  1493  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 
and  acquired  so  lAuch  reputation,  that  Erasmus  pronounced 
bim  a  man  bom  for  the  good  and  service  of  bis  country.  He 
was  first  appointed  judge  at  Brussels,  and  afterwards  became 
president  of  the  supreme  council  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  He 
waa  a  man  totally  unuifluenced  by  any  self-interest,  and  ad- 
ministered strict  justice,  both  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  He 
died  at  Mechlin,  Aug.  9,  153S,  in  his  seventieth  year.  B^  hii 
wife  Elissa  BladeUa  of  Mechlin,  he  left  three  daughter*,  one 
of  whom,  Isabella,  a  nun,  was  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  five  sons,  all  of  considerable  eminence 
in  the  literary  world.  His  works  an — 1.  Toiaca  Juris,  fdl^ 
S.  Connlia,  sivereaponu  juris,  folio. 
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JOHN  NEYIZAN,  an  Italian  dvOian,  a  native  of  Aiti.  was 
duciple  of  Francis  Curtiua,  profestor  in  the  univerdty  of  Pa- 
dua. He  published  among  other  works,  a  treatise  entitled, 
"  Sylra  Nupdalis,"  in  which  he  interwove  large  collections  of 
slanders  against  the  fair  sex.  He  was  never  married,  but  he 
kept  a  mistress,  and  had  a  son  by  her,  who  became  an  advocate ; 
and  being  deprived  of  his  estate,  and  reduced  to  extreme  po> 
verty,  be  became  insane.  John  Nevizan  died  in  1 540. 
^  JOHN  BOUCHET,  a  French  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Poic- 
tiers  in  1576,  and  died  in  J550.  His  "  Annals  of  Aquitaine," 
were  printed  at  Paris  in  1644,  folio.     He  was  also  author  of 

"sifANTHONY  FITZHERBERT,  a  very  learned  Uw- 
yer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  descended  of  an  ancient 
nuiily,  and  bom  at  Norbury  in  Derbyshire.  He  was  made  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1 5S3 ;  and  distinguished 
bkoself  by  many  valuable  works,  as  well  as  by  such  anhonour- 
able  discharge  of  the  dudes  of  his  office,  as  made  him  esteemed 
an  oracle  of  the  law.  His  writings  are,  "  The  Grand  Abridg- 
ment ;  The  Office  and  Authority  of  Justice  of  Peace ;  The 
Office  of  Sheriffi,  Biuli£b  of  Liberties,  Escheators,  Corooen^ 
&c.;  Of  the  Diversi^  of  Courts  ;  The  New  Natura  Brevhim^ 
Of  the  Surveying  of  Lands ;  and  The  Book  of  Husbandry." 
Sir  Anthony  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1538,  leaving  a  iiunie> 
rous  posterity,  who  became  the  founders  of  considerabfe  families 
in  Derbyshire,  and  the  adjacent  counties  and  who,  in  general^ 
adhered  to  the  Roman  Catnohc  rehgion. 

BARTHOLOMEW  CHASSENEUZ,  was  bom  at  Issy 
I'Eveque,  in  Burgundy,  in  1 480.  He  was  king's  advocate,  at  Au- 
tun,  till  1 532,  when  Francis  I.  made  him  counsellor  to  the  parUa- 
ment  of  Paris,  then  president  to  that  of  Provence.  Cbasseoeuz 
was  in  the  latter  office  when  that  court  usued  th^  bloody  decree 
against  the  Vaudoie  of  Merindol  and  Cabrieres.  These  poor 
people,  condemned  as  pestilential  heretics,  appear,  from  the  ac- 
count of  them  sent  to  the  court  by  William  de  Bellay,  to  have 
been  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil,  frugal  and  temperate, 
exact  in  the  payment  of  their  dues  to  the  king  and  the  lords; 
who  did  not  Kneel  before  images,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
use  holy  water,  say  mass,  or  pray  for  the  dead,  but  practised 
ceremonies  of  their  own,  and  said  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; 
who  acknowledeed  neither  pope  nor  bishop,  but  had  ministers 
c^  their  own  ^ooung  for  performing  the  office  of  reUgion. 
This  dreadful  heresy  it  was  resolved  to  extirpate  by  fire  and 
sword.  Chasseneuz  prevented  the  execution  of  the  decree  dur* 
ing  his  Hfe,  and  died  in  1542,  leaving  several  works,  among  the 
rest,  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Custom  of  Burgundy,"  of  which 
there  were  five  editims  in  his  life  time,  and  above  fifteen  since. 
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The  lut  edition  ia  l»  &ui  pfendent  Bouluer,  1717,  4to.  new 
modelled  m  dist  which  he  has  since  published  in  it  vok.  f66o. 

OHRISTOPHEll  ST.  <}ERMAN,  a  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
Bfaiban  in  Warwicksfain,  and  educated  at  Oxfiwd,  from  whance 
ba  NBowd  to  the  Inner  Temple,  when  be  died  Septendm  M, 
]fi40h  What  be  sot  by  honouiaUe  practice,  and  some  patmiat 
ertates,  be  expended  in  pnrcbanng  books,  and  gal^ring  a  veiy 
fine  librarr,  which  was  ail  the  proper^  be  left  to  his  faeire.  He 
wrote  "  The  Doctor  and  Stndent,  printed  first  in  Latin,  IdSS ; 
and  many  times  aiterwarde  in  Engjiah. 

CORNEUO  CASTALDI,  a  native  of  Feltri,  bom  of  a 
noble  family,  about  1480.  He  waa  brought  up  to  the  bar,  but 
enlivened  his  severer  studies  by  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and 
idcmnt  hteratuN.  He  was  employed  by  his  native  city  in  ne* 
goctatins  their  concerns  at  Venice,  and  obtaining  from  the  re- 
public uU  be  requested.  On  his  marriage  he  settied  at  Padua, 
where  he  was  universally  esteemed,  and  at  which  ci^  ha 
fiiunded  a  eoUeg«.  He  died  in  16S6.  His  poems,  being  long 
kMt  in  oblivion,  were  published  at  Venice  in  4to.  1757,  by  tb« 
abhk  Ctmti,  with  a  lire  of  the  author  prefixed  by  ngnor  Far* 
Mtti.  Tbev  "^  both  Italian  and  Latin.  The  former  conbdK 
Ii^ei^ons  elevated  sentiments,  but  are  defeotiva  in  sweetness 
and  elegance  of  s^Ie.    The  latter  are  a  h^py  imitation  of  the 


JOHN  PARKINS,  a  writer  in  the  department  of  law,  was 

bom  of  a  respectable  fiunUy,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 

'  became  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  be  made  astonish- 

ii^  proficiency  in  the  common  law.   Being  called  to  the  bar,  he 

became  eminent  as*  a  chamber  counsel.     He  died  about  1644l 

MARIANO  SOXINI,  or  SOCCINI,  denominated  the 
Younger,  grandson  of  the  first  Mariano,  was  bom  at  Siena,  ta 
14638.  He  studied  the  law  under  his  uncle  Bartolfmieo,  and  after 
taking  his  degree,  taught  alternately  the  civil  and  canon  law  at 
his  native  eity,  1^  he  removed  to  Paris  m  1517.  Returning 
to  Siena  in  15X4,  he  was  employed  as  ambassador  to  the'  re> 
pnUie  of  Florence,  and  alio  to  pope  Leo  X.  He  was  engaged 
ui  the  following  year  by  the  repubhc  of  Venice,  to  occupy  a  pn>> 
feiBorsblp  at  Padua.  He  remained  at  that  university  till  dM 
nar  16^  when  the  ofi^  of  a  higher  sidary  drew  him  to  Bo- 
logna. Here  he  continued  till  his  death,  though  hereceived  dia 
most  fiattarins  invitations,  with  the  promise  of  large  "Iffriftw^ 
from  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  the  king  of  PortugaH  and  othet 
princes  and  states.  He  died  in  1556,  tuid  his  German  scholari 
m  Bologna,  showed  their  respect  for  his  virtues  and  tdents,  1^ 
Ourying  his  body  on  their  own  shoulders  to  the  ttaah.  Ha 
was  autiKV  of  many  works,  which  were  once  in  considerate 
astimation,  though  they  are  now  forgotten. 
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ANTHONY  D'ARENA.  a  Uvjer  and  poet,  waa  bom  at 
Sollwn,  in  the  diocese  of  Toulon,  of  an  eminent  familv,  of  the 
name  of  La  Sable.  He  died  in  1444,  being  judge  at  St.  Bjmrf 
near  Ariet.  iJia  poem  on  the  war  of  FroTenee,  carried  on  by 
C^iaiiea  V.,  iras  reprinted  in  1M7;  fait  other  pieces  -wen 
pmrtedin  1670,  in  ISmo. 

PETER  i^GIDIUS,  a  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  k 
1486.  He  was  educated  onder  Erasmus,  at  whose  reotnnnMi^ 
datioa  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
•peaks  of  him  in  the  prologue  to  the  Utopia,  as  "  a  "inn  Aen 
in  his  country  of  honest  reputation,  and  luso  preferred  to  higV 
prmnotioiu,  worthy  truly  of  the  highest.  For  it  is  hard  to 
lay  whether  the  young  man  be  in  learning  or  in  honesty  man 
escdlent.  For  he  is  both  of  wonderful  virtuous  conditions^  and 
also  singularly  weU  learned,  and  towards  all  sorts  of  peo{de  es* 
ceedjng  gentle."  Sir  Thomas  adds,  that "  the  eliamu  of  Ins 
oooTersabon  abated  the  frequent  deeire  he  had  to  see  his  natin 
cooDtry,"  from  which  Sir  Thomas  had  been  absoit  more  than 
four  DKmtha.  In  1510  he  was  appointed  first  ootwy  of  Ai» 
twerp,  where  he  died  in  IdSS.  His  works  are — 1.  llurenodia 
in  Fanus  MaTimiBani  Ccesaris,  1519,  44o.  St  Hypotheae% 
nn  Specula  Can^  V.,  4to.    3.   Enchiridion  Prindiw  ae 


Magisttatus  Chnstiaiii,  1541. 
SYLVESl 


YLVESTER  ALDOBRANDINI,  professor  of  law  «t 
Pisa,  was  born  at  Fktrence,  and  was  banished  frtmi  that  city 
fin  his  opposition  to  the  house  of  Medici.  He  was  appointed 
adrocate  of  the  treasury  and  apostolic  chamber  by  pope  PmII 
m.  He  died  in  1558,  kaving  several  works  onjurisprudenoc. 
Ifis  son  Hyppolitas  Aldobtandi,  obtained  thepopedom  by  Ae 
gome  of  Clement  VIU. ;  and  another  son,  Thomas,  becune 
secretary  of  the  briefs,  bat  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
translated  Diogenes  Laertiua,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Hearing. 

JuEJAO  TORELLI,  a  learned  jurist,  was  bom  at  Fano,  in 
1469,  Having  studied  Chreek  and  Latin  at  Ferrara,  he  gradu- 
ated at  Perugia,  where  he  studied  law.  The  last  respMt^le 
oflSce  of  magutracy  whioh  he  occupied,  was  that  of  grand  chan- 
cellor and  mot  secretary  to  the  diuces  of  Tuscany,  Cosnto,  and 
hit  son  Francesco.  He  was  also  advanced  to  the  rank  of  FU- 
raitine  uobiby,  and  the  title  of  senator,  and  was  consul  to  the 
acadwny.  of  Florence,  where  he  died  in  1576,  universafly 
esteemed  for  his  menbal  and  moral  qualities.  He  amused  him- 
self with  polite  literature,  in  which  he  was  a  proficient,  and 
widi  writiiu  Latin  and  Italian  poetry;  but  the  subject  of  hia 
soions  study  was  jurisprudence.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
woika  on  the  law ;  but  ne  was  principally  engaged  in  {M-eparing 
a  new  and  correct  edition  of  Pandeots,  avaiung  himsetf  of  the 
PisaUf  or  Flwtentine  MS.    This  magnificent  edition  appeared 
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from  tbe  Torrentian  press  m  1559,  in  three  Urge  Tohimea  folio. 
His  son  Francesco,  was  his  associate  in  the  lidwur  of  this  vork ; 
but  the  son  died  before  the  father. 

iSMILIUS  FERRETA,  in  Latin  Ferretus,  a  learned  ci- 
vilian, was  bom  at  Castello  Franco,  in  Tuscanv,  Not.  14^  14S9. 
He  studied  at  Pisa  and  Siena,  and  afterwaros  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  cardinal  Salriati.  He  was  admit- 
ted an  advocate  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  on  which  occasion  he 
cbanfed  his  baptismal  name  of  Dominico,  for  that  of  Emilio, 
or  Emilias.  A  profeBsorship  of  law  was  then  conferred  upon 
lum  at  Rome,  and  the  apf^use  he  obtained  in  his  office,  caused 
Leo  X.  to  appoint  him  his  secretary.  He  exercised  this  func- 
tion for  some  years,  and  then  retired  to  his  own  country.  AAer 
attaching  himself  to  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  com- 
manded part  of  the  French  army,  he  accompanied  hhn  to 
Rome  and  Naples,  On  his  return  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  ransom.  He  then  went  to 
France,  and  taught  at  Valence  with  great  reputation.  Francis 
I.,  made  iam  a  counsellor  of  the  paniament  of  Parts,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  embassies  to  the  Vntetians  and  Florentines.  He 
was  engaged  in  various  negociations,  and  finally  became  pro- 
i^sor  of  Uw  at  Avignon.  His  yearly  stipend  was  at  first  550, 
crowns,  then  800,  and  then  1000 ;  a  greater  siun  than  had  ever 
been  given  to  any  professor  in  that  univer^ty.  He  gained  the 
esteem  both  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  students,  who  showed 
it  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  after  his  death ;  for  when  his 
gnccesBor,  Craveta,  began  his  lectures  by  strictures  upon  Fer- 
reti,  the  scholars  hissed  and  drove  him  from  the  place.  Ferreti 
died  at  Avignon,  on  July  14,  1552.  He  was  a  man  of  general 
learning,  and  well  verseiil  in  classical  literature.  An  epitaph 
written  for  him  by  Antonius  Goveanus,  speaks  of  him  in  ven 
high  terms  of  encomium.  He  published  an  edition  of  Ciceroii 
Orations;  and  his  Opera  Jurldica,  were  printed  in  1554, 4ito. 

ANDREW  TIRAQUEAU,  or  TIRAQUELIUS,  a  learn- 
ed  French  lawyer,  a  native  of  Poitou,  who  became  a  counsellor  in 
the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Paria. 
He  laboured  diligently  to  purify  the  bar,  and  bemg  employed 
hy  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IL,  in  many  important  afiurs,  proved 
hmiself  to  be  a  man  of  strict  and  singular  integrity.   His  woriis 
amount  to  seven  volumes,  in  folio.  Frankfort  1587.  Tiraqueau 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1574.     He  mairied  a  wife,  and 
produced  a  book  and  a  child  every  year,  till  they  amounted  to 
twenty  of  each.    This,  with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a 
water-drinker,  occasioned  the  following  merry  epitaph  :— 
Here  lies  a  man,  who  drinking  onlv  water. 
Wrote  twenty  books,  with  eacn  had  son  or  daughter ) 
Had  he  but  used  the  jnice  of  generoua  vats. 
The  worid  would  acarce  have  held  his  bo(As  and  brau. 
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BERNARD  ARLUXO,  a  noble  MiUneBe,  who  followed 
tbe  professioQ  of  the  law  at  Paria  and  Padua.  He  wrote  a 
'f  History  of  the  Wars  of  Venice,"  printed  by  Burmann,  and 
other  works  which  he  left  in  manuscript.  The  works  of  his 
brother  Peter,  a  learned  physician,  were  published  in  folio,  at 
Milan,  in  1539. 

MARCUS  MANTUA  BERIAVIDIUS  BENAVIDIO.a 
celebrated  ciTilian,  was  bom  at  Padua,  in  1400,  and  taught  the 
aril  and  canon  law  in  his  native  city  for  60  years,  with  high 
reputation.  He  there  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
firom  the  emperors  Charles  V.,  and  Ferdinand  I.,  and  from  pope 
Pius  IV.  He  died  in  1 58S,  and  was  the  author  of  several  works 
OD  his  own  profession.  His  works  are —  1 .  Dialogus  de  Cona- 
lio,  4to.  2.  Epitome  ilhistriun  jurisconsultorum,  8vo.  3.  IQua- 
triom  jnrisconsultorum  imagines,  folio.  4.  Observationes  lega- 
tes, 8vo.  5.  Polymathite  Lib.  duodecim.  6.  Collectanea  super 
jus  Caesareum,  folio.     All  these  are  very  scarce. 

MARTIN  DE  ASPICUETA,  commonly  called  Doctor 
Navarrus,  was  descended  of  a  noble  &nuly,  and  bom  in  1491, 
at  Varasayn,  in  Navarre.  He  entered  very  young  into  the 
monastei^  of  regular  canons  at  Roncevaux,  where  he  took  the 
habit,  which  he  continued  to  wear  after  he  left  the  c<nivent. 
He  studied  classical  learning,  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  divinity,  at  Alcala,  in  New  Castile,  adopting  chiefiy  the 
system  of  Petrus  Lombardus.  He  studied  the  law  at  Ferrara, 
and  taught  it  with  applause  at  Toulouse  and  Cahora.  After 
being  first  professor  of  canon  law  at  Salamanca  for  1 4  years,  he 
quitted  that  place  to  be  professor  of  law  at  Coimbra,  with  « 
larger  salary.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  discharged  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  and  then  resigned  it,  to  retu«  into  his 
own  country,  where  he  took  care  of  the  daughters  of  his  de- 
ceased brother.  Having  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  BarthtJomeo  de  Caranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  had  been  accused  of  heresy  before  the  tribunal  of  the  in- 
qtdaition  in  Spain,  and  whose  cause  was,  by  the  pope's  order, 
to  be  tried  in  that  city,  Aspicneta's  writings,  which  were  well 
known,  procured  him  a  most  honourable  reception.  Pope  Pius 
V.  made  him  assistant  to  cardinal  Francis  Aciat,  bis  vice-pem* 
tenliary ;  and  Gregory  XIII.  never  passed  by  his  door  witnout 
calling  for  him,  and  stopped  sometimes  a  whole  hour  to  talk 
with  him  in  the  street.  His  name  became  so  famous,  that  even 
in  bis  life-time  the  highest  encomium  on  a  learned  man  was  to 
c^  him  a  Navarras.  He  was  consulted  as  an  oracle.  By  tem- 
perance he  prolonged  his  life  to  a  great  length.  His  economy 
enabled  him  to  give  substantial  proof  of  his  charity.  Being  very 
old,  he  used  to  ride  through  all  the  city,  and  relieve,  all  the 
foor  he  met ;  to  which  his  mule  was  so  well  accustomed,  that 
It  stopped  of  his  own  accord  at  the  sight  of  every  poor  man  tiU 
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its  maMer  hid  relieved  him.  He  refiiBed  Kveril  honotiniUe 
poats  in  church  and  stote,  that  he  might  have  Idanre  to  correct 
and  improve  the  works  he  had  mitten,  and  compose  others. 
He  died  in  1586,  aged  94.  He  wrote  mai^  treatises  on  mora- 
Uhr  and  caiiCHa  law. 

FRANCIS  SA  DE  MIRANDA,  of  Coimbra,  wasprofcsaor 
of  jurisprudence  there.  He  quitted  the  profession,  and  prefer- 
ed  a  Ule  of  ease  and  retirement,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  oourt. 
He  died,  1568,  aged  65.  His  works  are,  satires,  comedies 
and  pastorals. 

BENEDICT  ACCOLTI,  was  nephew,  or,  as  some  m, 
ffrandson  to  Peter  Aocolti,  and  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1497. 
He  made  great  progress  in  the  study  of  die  law,  and  becaow 
so  much  a  master  of  the  Latin  tongue,  that  he  was  called  the 
Cicero  of  the  age.  He  was  also  distinguished  by  a  very  reten- 
tive memory.  The  ecclesiastical  honours  iriuch  he  enjoyed 
were  vei^  considerable.  Leo  X.  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Gadix ;  Adrian  VI.  that  of  Cremona,  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Ravenna ;  and  Clement  VII.  created  him  a  cardinal.  At  the 
recjueet  of  this  pootiff,  he  wrote  a  treatise  in  vindication  of  the 
right  of  the  Pope  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  left  aeveral 
ouier  works,  and  particularly  several  pieces  of  poetry.  He  died 
at  Florence,  in  15^. 

MARK  ANTHONY  BLVNCHI,  an  eminent  Italian  Uw- 
yer,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  I4d8.  He  was  distinguished  for  hia 
Kwniing  and  integrity.  In  1525,  he  was  appointed,  for  tlie 
third  time,  professor  of  imperial  law  in  the  imtversity  of  Padoai 
in  153S,  a  second  time  professor  of  the  decretals ;  and  lastly, 
in  1544,  chief  professor  of  criBunal  law;  in  which  situation  be 
eontttti^  till  his  death,'October  8,  1548.  He  wrote,  1.  Trac 
tatus  de  indidis  homiddii  ex  proposito  eommisu,  fol.  S.  Prao* 
tica  criminalis  aurea,  8vo.  3.  Tractates  de  compromisais  &cieadii 
inter  conjunctos,  et  de  exceptionibus  impedientihus  ^tis  ingres* 
mm,  8vo. 

EDWARD  HALL,  or  HALLE,  an  English  lawyer  aufl 
historian,  was  bom  in  London,  probably  in  1499.  He  was  edu- 
catedat  Eton,  whence  be  was  sent  to  king's  college,  Cambridge; 
He  afterwards  studied  at  Gray's  Ion,  and  was  i^de  a  judge  in 
the  sheriff's  court.  He  was  also  a  meaober  of  the  house  of  cont> 
mons,  and  a  zealous  Romanist.  He  died  in  1547.  His  cfaro* 
nicle,  entitled  "  The  Union  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster," was  printed  at  Lcmdon,  in  1548,  foho.  It  was  continued 
fav  Grafton,  in  1550*  and  re-printed  at  London,  in  1809,  4to. 
Hall  has  been  accused  of  being  no  favourer  of  the  clergy,  and 
some  instances  of  misrepresentation  in  that  respect  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Fiddea,  in  his  life  of  coFdinal  Wolsey. 
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JOHN  ARGYROPYLUS.  a  oative  of  Constai^dple.  a 
aeripatetic  philosopher;  was  one  of  the  first  Gredu  vho  fled 
Irom  that  dty,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Italy.  In  the  year  14S6, 
Cosmo  de  Medici  invited  him  to  Florence,  to  instruct  bis  aoD 
Peter  and  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  in  the  Greek  languwe  and 
plulmophy.  Argyropylus  accepted  the  charge ;  and  Phifelphiw 
wrote,  at  that  time,  a  letter  to  the  Florentines,  congratulating 
them  on  the  acquisition  of  so  great  a  man.  The  same  year 
Argyropylus  took  a  journey  into  France,  to  solicit  succour  for 
Mme  oi  his  relations,  who  had  been  made  slaves  by  the  Xurk8> 
On  luB  return  he  went  again  to  Florence,  where  he  taught  for 
five  years.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Medicean  family,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Florence.  At  the  request 
of  his  patron,  he  undertook  to  translate  into  Latin  the  physics 
md  ethics  of  Aristotle ;  and  he  executed  the  task  with  verbal 
fideBly.  Theodore  (xaza  had  finished  a  similar  trandation,  but 
liad  toe  generosity  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  interest  and 
tepatatiMi,  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire.  The  ptajpie  obHging 
Argyropylns  to  leave  Florence,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  cwdi- 
Bal  Bessarion  bestowed  upon  him  the  professorship  of  the 
Greek  language. '  He  read  lectures  upon  Aristotle,  and  had 
die  honour  of  being  the  first  modem  Greek,  who  tau^t 
philoac^hy  in  that  city.  A  Iiuidsome  salary  was  appointed 
UMi  by  the  pope ;  but  he  was  so  fond  of 'good  living,  that  it 
was  scarcely  sufiScient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  tabfe.  Tbe 
nnrestrained  indulgence  of  lus  appetite  proved  &ta]  to  him] 
at  the  age  of  70,  he  died  of  a  fisver,  caused  by  eating  melons  to 
excess.  Argyropylus  sppears  to  have  been  a  man  rather  re- 
apectaUe  for  his  learning,  dian  amiable  in  his  manners.  In  ccm- 
Tenatitm  he  diqnited  with  keenness,  and  often  disgusted  his 
fiienda  by  iU-humour,  arising  from  literary  jealousy.  He  never- 
thdess  possessed  great  strength  of  mind ;  of  which  he  gave  a 
•trtkmg  proof,  in  the  cafan  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  the  loss 
(^»  son,  who  was  assassinated  at  Rome.  His  translations  arc 
valuable ;  they  are  found  in  the  more  ancient  Latin  editions  of 
Aristotle ;  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  editions  printed  at 
Basle.  He  also  wrote  a  "  Commentary  on  Aristotie's  Ethics," 
printed  in  blio  at  Florence  and  Paris  in  1541 ;  and  several 
epistles  and  other  smaller  pieces,  which  remun  in  manuscript. 

AMYRUTZES,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Trebizood,  and  wss  at  first  m  great  esteem  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  David,  his  sovereign,  on  account  of  his  writing  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks,  against  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence ;  but  at  last  be  forfeited,  by  his  apostacy,  all  the  refuta- 
tion he  had  guned.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  David  to 
p  3 
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Constantinople,  whither  that  prince  wbi  carried,  after  the  re- 
duction of  Trebizond,  in  1461  ;  when  being  seduced  by  the 
sultan's  proniises,  he  renounced  the  Christian  religion,  and  em- 
braced Mahometanism,  changing  his  name  to  that  of  Mahomet 
Beg.  Mahomet  U.  honoured  him  with  several  employments  in 
the  seraglio,  and  by  his  order  he  translated  many  books  of  the 
Christians  into  Arabic. 

■  PETER  POMPOKAZZI,  a  celebrated  peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Mantua  in  the  year  146S.  He  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  became  a  prefer 
8or,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  During  the  war  in 
which  the  repubUc  of  Venice  was  engaged  against  the  league 
of  Cambray,  tlie  university  being  for  a  time  diapersed,  he  re- 
tired to  Bologna,  where  he  occupied  the  philosophical  chair 
till  his  death,  wlUch  happened  in  1525,  when  he  was  in  the 
63rd  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  afterwards  conveyed  to 
IVlantua,  where  they  were  interred,  by  the  direction  of  cardinal 
Hercules  Gonzaga,  in  a  magnificent  tomb,  on  which  a  statue 
in  bronze  was  erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  addicted  to  su- 
perstition and  fanaticism,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate  forjudicial 
astrology,  as  appears  from  his  book,  '*  De  Katuralium  Enectuum 
admirandorum  Causis,  seu  de  Incantationibus."  He  had,  how- 
ever, an  understanding  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  depths 
of  the  peripatetic  system ;  and  his  wridngs,  though  barbarous 
and  inelegant  in  style,  discover  great  acuteness  and  subtlety  of 
thought.  He,  like  miuiy  persons  of  considerable  talents  in  the 
present  day,  publicly  taugQt,  that  the  natural  reasons  asserted 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  not  solid  and 
satisfactory ;  that  Aristotle  did  not  believe  it ; '  and  that  the 
whole  proof  of  a  future  existence  depends  upon  revelation,  tm 
which  ground  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  its  truth.  On  this 
subject  be  published  a  treatise,  "  De  Immortalite  Animfe,"  and 
the  doctrine  became  so  popular,  that  pope  Leo.  X.  thought  it' 
necessary  to  issue  a  bull  to  suppress  it ;  and  the  monks  were  so 
clamorous  in  denouncing  it  as  an  impious  production,  that  the 
book  was  condemned  to  be  publicly  burnt  at  Venice,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  author  himself  escaped  the  flames. 

SIMON  PORTA,  or  FORTIUS,  was  a  native  of  Naples, 
and  the  disciple  of  Pomponazzi.  He  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Pisa,  and  died  at  Naples,  in  1554,  aged  57.  He  is 
author  of  De  Menta  HumanA ;  De  Voluptate  et  Dolore ;  De 
Coloribus  Oculorum,  4to. ;  De  Rerum  Naturalium  Principiis 
Libri  Duo ;  Opus  Physiologiciim,  4to.,  &c. 

ALEXANDER  ACHILLINI,  bom  at  Bologna,  Octo- 
ber 89,  1463,  was  professor  of  philosophy  in  that  university. 
He  was  an  accurate  interpreter  of  Averroes  upon  Aristotle,  but 
is  most  admired  for  his  acuteness  in  private  and  public  disputa- 
tions.   He  made  a  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  was  very 
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early  promoted  to  the  profeBsorahip ;  'in  which  be  acquitted 
himseu  with  so  much  applause,  that  hia  name  became  iamous 
throughout  all  Italy;  aim  in  the  year  1506,  the  university  of 
Padua  made  choice  of  him,  to  succeed  Francatiano  in  the  first 
chur  of  philosophy.  His  fame  brought  vast  numbers  of  stu- 
dents to  nis  lectures  at  Padua ;  but  toe  war,  in  which  the  re- 
public of  Venice  was  engaged  against  the  league  of  Cambray, 
Eutting  a  stop  to  the  lectures  of  that  university,  he  returned  to 
is  native  country,  where  he  was  received  with  the  same  marks 
of  honour  as  before,  and  again  appointed  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  Bologna.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  this 
city,  where  he  died,  August  IS,  1512,  and  was  interred  with 
great  pomp  in  St.  Martin's  church.  Jovius,  who  knew  Achil- 
fini,  and  heard  his  lectures,  says,  that  he  was  a  man  of  such 
extreme  simplicity,  and  so  unacquainted  with  address,  that  he 
was  a  laughing-stock  to  the  saucy  young  scholars,  although  es- 
teemed on  account  of  his  learning.  He  published  several  pieces 
on  philosophical  subjects,  dedicated  to^entivogle. 

AUGUSTIN  NIPHUS,  one  of  the  most  famous  nhiloso- 
phers  of  his  day,  was  bom  at  Sessa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  1473.  About  1500,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  plilo- 
sophy  at  Padua.  He  maintained  that  there  is  but  one  soul 
which  animates  all  nature.  This  opinion  caused  him  many 
enemies.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  monks,  and  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Niphus  having  quelled  this  storm,  by 
the  esBistaDce  oftthe  bishop  of  Padua,  and  by  correcting  hu 
vork,  which  conttuned  the  noxious  doctrine,  published  a  ser 
^es  of  other  books,  which  gained  him  so  much  reputation,  that 
Ute  most  celebrated  universities  offered  him  a  professorship. 
Pope  Leo  X.  higUy  esteemed  him,  and  gave  him  leave  to 
blazon  with  his  own  arms  those  of  the  house  of  Medici ;  he 
also  created  him  count  Palatine,  and  conferred  upon  him  many 
privileges.  Niphus  was  not,  in  a  moral  sense,  worthy  of  the 
title  of  philosopher,  as  he  was  remarkable  for  levity  and  in- 
trigne,  even  down  to  old  age.  He  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table;  and  such  were  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  that 
the  nobility  and  ladies  of  rank,  anxiously  sought  his  company. 
He  died  about  1548.  His  ctwunentaries  on  Aristotie  and 
Arerroes,  make  14  vols,  folio.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  "  De 
Intellectu  et  Demonibus ;"  and  other  works. 

POETRY. 

MAXUNUS  PACIFICUS,  a  native  of  Asioli,  born  in  1400, 
who  lived  near  a  century.  His  Latin  poems  have  often  been 
pnnted  under  the  title  of  "-Hecateligium,  sive  C.  Eligss." 
Xbe  venereal  disease  is  so  accurately  described  in  one  of  them, 
as  to  give  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  known  in  ^^^^^^ 
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tIous  to  Columbus's  discorery  of  America,  In  1408 ;  for  Fit- 
cificua'swork  waa  pUbliahedin  1489. 

THE  MARQUIS  of  VILLENA,  e  Spanish  poet,  waa  of 
the  royal  haitse  of  Arragon.  He  translated  the  j^nesd  into 
Terse,  and  Dante  into  prose,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  "  G«ya 
Scienlia,"  in  which  he  describes  the  ceremomes  of  the  TroHlw- 
dours. 

MAPH^US  VEGIO,  a  modem  Latin  poet,  was  bom  at 
Iiodi,  in  1406.  Me  became  profesBor  of  law  and  poetry  at 
Pavia,  but  afterwards  wait  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  se- 
cretary of  the  Apostolic  briefs,  and  died  there  in  1458.  He 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Death  of  Astyanax,  and  a  supplementary 
book  to  Virgil's  jEneid,  whi<fl  he  called  "The  Thirteenth 
Book  of  the  ^neid."  This  latter  work  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Moses  Mendes,  and  burlesqued  by  John  EQiSh 
He  also  wrote  several  works  in  prose,  the  best  of  which  is  en- 
titled, "  De  Educatione  Liberorum  et  eorum  clans  Maribus," 
which  is  pronounced  by  Duphi  to  be  the  most  complete  wc^ 
of  the  kind  extant,  treating  on  the  duties  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
the  studies  proper  for  chddren,  and  tiie  virtues  proper  to  be 
instilled  into  them,  and  filled  vrith  tmly  Christian  morality  and 
uncommon  wisdom. 

JUAN  DE  MENA,  a  CastiKan  poet  of  great  eelebiify, 
was  bom  at  Cordova,  about  the  year  1411.  It  was  not  till  tte 
9ge  of  twenty-three,  that  he  discovered  any  propennty  to- 
wards literature ;  but  then  he  made  up  for  (be  tiine  wfaidi  fa* 
Considered  as  having  been  lost,  and  betook  himself  most  pa*^ 
sionately  to  his  studies,  which  he  pursued  first  at  Cordova,  mem 
at  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  By  his  poetical  talent* 
he  soon  attracted  a  considerable  degree  of  notice,  and  waspa- 
tronized  by  several  considerable  persons,  and  by  Juan  II.  Inii 
king,  though  br  from  respectable  as  to  character  or  talent^ 
was  a  lover  of  learning,  and  an  encourager  of  it,  uid  App^^tad 
Juan  de  Mena  bis  chronicler,  communicated  to  him  materiali 
for  the  history  of  his  reign,  and  took  delight  in  behddii^  tfa* 

S ogress  of  his  works.  The  history  waa  never  fiidsbed  Iv  (I* 
ena;  and  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a  poet.  Hediedlnl456,at'lW- 
dakgnna,  and  was  buried  at  the  parochial  church  of  that  town. 
BASIN,  or  BASINiO.  of  Parma,  a  oelebrated  Itdian 
poet^  waa  bom  at  Parma,  about  14S1.  He  resided  sometiBM 
at  the  court  of  Sigismund  Pandolph  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rinuni, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  36,  in  1457.  He  composed  s 
I^n  poem  on  the  death  of  Meleager,  which  may  be  found  in 
manuscript  in  the  libraries  of  Modena,  Florence,  and  Panna, 
Basinio  wa^  the  principal  contributor  to  a  coUectton  of  poena 
written  in  honour  of  the  beautifiit  Isotta  degh  Atti,  mistress,  and 
afterwards  wife  to  Sigismund.  The  poets  represeit  this  lady  a» 
extremely  beautiful,  as  in  poetry  a  Sappho,  and  in  ,wiad(Ha  and 
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Tirtne,  a  Penelope.  The  et^leettan  was  printed  at  Paria,  in  1549, 
under  tiie  title  of  "  Trium  Foetanim  Elegantissimoruin,  Poi> 
oel&i  Basiiui,  et  Trebanii,  Opuscula  nuiie  primum  edita."  He 
wrote  many  other  poenu  which  have  not  been  published. 

TITUS  and  HERCULES  STROZZI,  fether  and  eon, 
two  Italian  poets,  natives  of  Ferrara.  They  both  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  their  poems  were  printed  together  in  8vo.  at  Venice, 
in  1613.     They  consisted  of  elegies,  odes,  &c.  in  a  pleasing 

gfle.  Titua  was  bom  in  14S2,  and  died  in  \BOJl,  aged  80. 
ercides  was  occupied  like  his  father,  in  the  magistral^  of 
Ferrara,  but  excelled  him  in  the  province  of  literature.  He  ia 
highly  commended  by  Caliagnini,  in  his  funeral  oration,  as  an 
aibnirable  writer  in  prose  and  verse,  both  in  Latin  and  Italian; 
and  in  Grreek  also  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  Giants, 
wluch  happily  imitated  the  style  of  Homer.  His  moral  qualities 
were  much  esteemed,  and  he  was  the  distinguished  patron  of 
literature  and  merit.  Duke  Hercules  L,  who  was  much  at- 
tached to  theatrical  spectacles,  employed  Strozzi  inplanning 
them.  He  was  likewise  the  intimate  friend  of  cardinal  Bembo. 
Having  married  a  lady  named  Barbara  Torella,  to  whom  a 
person  of  high  rank  was  attached,  the  disappointed  lover 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  1508,  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  aggravation. 

PETER  VINCENT  DANTE,  a  native  of  Perugia,  of 
the  &mi]y  of  Rainaldi.  He  received  the  name  of  Dante  on 
account  of  his  imitation  of  the  verses  of  that  poet  He  was  also 
skilled  in  the  mathematics  and  in  architecture.  He  died  at  an 
adranced  age  in  151S.  He  invented  several  machines,  and 
wrote  a  commentaiy  on  the  sphere  of  Sacrobosco. 

JOHN  ANTHONY  CAMPANUS,  an  Italian  poet  and 
welate,  waa  bom  in  I4S7  at  Cavelli,  a  village  of  Cfampania. 
The  obscurity  of  hia  family  was  such,  that  ne  is  known  by 
no  other  name  than  one  borrowed  from  his  native  province  j  it 
IB  even  sud  that  a  country  woman  while  at  work  in  the  fields, 
was  delivered  of  him  under  a  laurel  tree.  He  ivas  brought  up 
to  keep  sheep ;  but  attracting  the  notice  of  a  priest,  who  dii^ 
cexned  in  him  tokens  of  genius,  he  was  taken  home  by  him, 
taught  die  elements  of  letters,  and  then  sent  to  pursue  his  stu- 
dies at  Naples,  where  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  Valla  was  one  of 
his  masters.  Intending  to  visit  Tuscany,  he  was  plmidcred  by 
robbers  on  the  road,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  to  Perugia. 
Here  he  rose  to  be  professor  of  eloquence,  and  filled  that  chair 
with  BO  much  reputation,  that  in  1403,  pope  Pius  II.  made  him 
bishop  of  Crotona,  and  aAerwards  of  Teramo.  Pope  Paul  II., 
sent  him  to  the  congress  of  Ratisbon,  which  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  league  of  the  Christian  sovereigns  against 
the  Turks.  Sixtus  IV,,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  made 
him  goTCmor  of  Todt,  Foligno,  and  CStta  di  Castello ;  but  the 
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pope  baving  Itud  siege  to  the  last  named  city,  because  the  in- 
faabitaiitB  hesitated  to  receive  his  troops,  Campanus,  touched 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  vrote  so  Ireeiy  to  the  pope, 
that  his  holiness  took  offence,  and  deprived  Campanus  of  nis 
government,  and  banished  him  from  the  ecclesiastical  states. 
Campanus  retired  to  his  bishopric  at  Teramo,  where  he  died  of 
chasrin  and  disappointment,  July  15,  1477.  Campanus  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  writer  in  various  walks.  When  reuding 
at  Perugia,  he  wrote  the  "  History  of  Andrew  Braccio,"  a  fa- 
mous captain  of  that  place,  which  work  was  greatly  adm^ed  for 
its  style,  though  it  was  too  much  of  a  panegyric.  He  also 
wrote  some  political  and  moral  treatises,  orations,  a  number  of 
letters,  and  eight  books  of  Latin  poems  in  various  measures, 
and  on  various  subjects,  some  of  them  more  free  than  became 
his  station.  His  poetry  has  been  much  commended  bv  several 
writers,  for  the  ingenuity  and  facility  it  displays  ;  but  like  other 
ready  composers,  he  did  not  bestow  pains  necessary  to  render 
bis  pieces  duly  correct.  His  works  were  published  first  by 
Michael  Femo;  and  a  new  collection  of  them  was  edited  at 
Leipsic  by  Mucken,  in  1707,  and  1734. 

LEWIS  PULCI,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  born  at  Florence, 
1431.  He  wrote  a  celebrated  poem,  on  a  tournament  held  at 
Florence,  in  which  Lawrence  de  Medicis  was  victor,  entitled, 
"  Giostra  di  Lorenzo  de  Medicus."  He  had  two  brothers  equal- 
ly devoted  to  the  muses ;  one  of  whom  wrote  an  elegy,  aibtled 
Bernardo,  on  the  death  of  the  great  Cosmo  de  Medicis.  Xiewis 
died  about  1487. 

JANUS  PAKNONIUS,  a  modem  Latin  poet,  bom  in  1434, 
was  a  native  of  Hunganr.  He  travelled  into  Italy  for  instruc- 
tion in  pohte  Uterature,  m  which  he  excelled,  and  tor  the  spread 
of  which  he  felt  so  much  ardour,  that  he  used  every  efiort  to 
promote  the  study  of  it  in  his  own  country.  He  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Funfteircben,  in  Lower  Hungary,  where  he  died,  la 
147S.  He  was  distinguished  for  hb  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  m  the  latter  of  which  he  composed  a  va- 
ried ofpoems, 

PIERRE  MICHAUT,  secretary  to  tiie  count  de  Charolois, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  14€6,  was  the  author  of  the 
poem  entitled  "  Doctrinal  de  la  Cour,  or  Danse  des  Aveugle ;" 
Instructions  for  the  Court,  or  Blind  Man's  Buff.  From  a  beau- 
tiful copy  of  this  satirical  poem,  finely  illuminated,  M.  Laborde 
has  ^ven  representations  of  all  the  musical  instnmients  used  in 
France  during  the  15th  century,  in  the  hands  of  the  performers. 

JOHN  AURELIO  AUGURELLO,  an  ItaUan  poet,  bom 
at  Rimini,  in  1441.  He  was  professor  of  the  beUes  lettres  at 
Trevisa,  at  which  place  he  died,  in  1524.  He  wrote  several 
pieces,  but  his  chief  work  was  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  Chryso- 
pteia,  or  the  art  of  making  gold.     He  dedic^ed  tiib  poem  to 
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Leo  X^  upon  which  the  pontifi'  preeented  him  with  a  Urge 
empty  purse,  and  said,  "  that  as  he  could  make  gold,  he  knew 
bow  to  fill  it." 

BAPTIST  MANTUAMUS,  an  Italian  poet,  boni  at  Man- 
tua, in  1448,  was  the  illegitimate  aon  of  Spagnolo,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction. He  entered  amonff  the  Caimelites,  of  whose  order  he 
became  general,  but  he  qmtted  them  in  disgust,  in  1515,  and 
devoted  nimself  to  poetry  and  literature.  He  died  in  1516,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  marble  statue,  crowned  with  laurel.  Al- 
though in  some  of  his  pieces  he  displays  much  zeal  for  religion 
and  Its  ministers,  yet  ne  has  satirized  the  corruptions  oi  the 
church  with  a  iVeedom  that  has  given  offence  to  some  of  hia 
communion.  His  "  Poetical  Works"  were  puhUshed  entire  at 
Bologna,  folio,  1503,  and  at  Antwerp,  four  volumes,  octavo, 
1576.     Parts  of  them  have  been  printed  separately. 

ELISIO  CALENTIUS,  or  CALENZIO,  a  modem  Latin 
poet,  a  native  of  Apulia.  He  was  tutor  to  prince  Frederic,  son 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Naples,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  his 
royal  pupil  with  senoments  of  humanity  and  justice.  He  was 
immical  to  capital  punishmenta,  and  proposed  various  substi- 
tutes for  thnn  in  different  cases.  He  was  a  skilful  and  practi- 
cal agriculturist.  Being  a  spectator  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
Charles  the  Bold  agEunst  the  Swiss,  he  was  urged  to  write  the 
history  of  it,]  which  he  declined;  observing,  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  speak  ill  of  princes,  and  that  an  honest  man  ought  not  to 
publish  falsehoods.  He  married  very  young,  had  a  great 
affection  for  his  wife,  and  had  a  numerous  oflspring.  His  cir- 
cumstances were  naxrow,  but  he  maintained  a  friendship  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time,  as  Pontano,  Al- 
ttlio,  and  Sannazaro,  and  was  a  member  with  them  of  the  fa- 
mous Neapolitan  academy.  He  died  probably  about  1500. 
The  works  of  Calenzio  conoiat  of  elegies,  epigrams,  satires,  &c. 
and  the  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  translated,  or  rather 
imitated,  from  Homer.     There  ore  also  a  number  of  letters  in 

frose,  mostiy  addressed  to  Hiaracus,  by  whom  he  means  prince 
rederic.  There  have  been  three  editions  of  his  works,  one  at 
Rome  in  1503,  and  one  at  Basle  in  1554.  He  was  an  elegant 
writer  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

WILLIAM  ALEXIS,  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
Lyra,  afterwards  prior  of  Bussi  and  Perche.  He  left  vanoua 
{Heces  of  poetry.  His  principal  works  are—"  Fourchante  roy- 
aux,  presented  at  the  ^^mes  du  Puy  at  Rouen,"  in  4to.  H. 
"  Le  pasietems  de  tout  Homme  et  de  toute  Fenmie,"  Paris,  in 
Svo  and  4to.  Tlie  author  informs  us,  that  he  translated  it  from 
•  work  of  Innocent  III.  It  is  a  moral  work,  on  the  miseries  of 
man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  3.  "  Le  grand  Blason  des 
Faulses  Amours,"  in  4to,  Paris  1493;  and  in  several  edi- 
tions of  the  farce  de  Patelin,  and  of  the  Fifteen  joys  of  Mar- 
riage, Hague,  17^  and  1734,  with^otes  by  Jacob  le  Du- 
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dut.  It  ia  a  dialogoe  on  the  etila  brotight  on  hj  lefc  Is  tM 
bia  works  he  preseryea  a  becoming  deceni^. 

GABRIEL  ALTILIO,  a  Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  Baailic»< 
ta»  In  the  iLingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  preceptor  to  prince 
Ferdinand,  son  of  Alphoosua  11.  Altilio  was  appointed  bishop 
of  PoUcestro,  in  1439,  and  died  about  1501.  The  feir  speci- 
mens of  his  poetry  that  remain  are  ofdistinguislied  merit..  The 
most  admired  ia  his  epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Isabella 
of  Arrason,  daughter  of  Alphonsus  II.,  vrith  John  Galeas  Sforxa 
duke  of  Milan.  This  is  published  in  the  Carm.  Illust.  Poet. 
ItaL  and  with  a  few  of  his  other  pieces,  at  the  close  of  the  woAm 
of  SannaEarius,  by  Comino,  1731,  4to,  where  numerous  testi- 
moniea  are  collected  of  the  merits  of  Altilio. 

MARGARET  ELEANOR  CLOTILDE  DE  SURVIL- 
LE,  a  French  poetess,  who  celelvated  the  heroic  deeds  of  her 
country,  Uid  died  at  a  great  age,  at  the  close  of  thia  century. 
Her  language  is  obsolete,  but  she  poaseBsed  great  vigour 
of  mind.  Her  poems  were  published  at  Paris,  in  1803,  pre- 
pared for  the  press  by  one  of  her  descendants,  Joseph  Stepnen 
de  Surrille,  an  officer,  who  after  distinguiahing  himaelf  in  Cor- 
aioaand  in  America,  fell  avictim  to  the  French  rerolutioain  179% 

ANDREAS  AMMON,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  bom  at 
Lucca  in  Italy,  waa  sent  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  to  Ei^^hutd,  in  the 
character  of  prothonotaxy  of  the  Apostolic  See,  tatd  coOeetorh 
general  of  this  kingdom.  Beiiu;  a  man  of  singular  genius  wad 
teaming,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  prbiinpal  hterati  <^ 
those  tunes  t  particularly  with  Erasmus,  Colet,  Grocin,  and 
fithers,  for  the  sake  of  whose  company  he  resided  some  time  at 


Oxford.  The  advice  which  Erasmus  gires  him,  in  regard  to 
pushing  his  fortune,  has  a  great  deal  of  humour  in  it,  uid  was 
oertaii^  a  satire  on  the  artful  methods  generally  prae^ed 
by  the  selfish  and  ambitious  part  of  mankmd.  "  In  tiie  first 
place,"  saya  he,  "  throw  off  all  sense  of  shame ;  thrust  yourself 
mto  every  one's  business,  and  elbow  out  whomsoever  you  can ; 
nuther  love  nor  hate  any  one  ;  measure  every  thmg  by  your 
own  advantage ;  let  this  lie  the  scope  and  drift  of  all  your  ae- 
tiona.  Give  nothing  but  what  is  to  be  returned  with  usury,  and 
be  complaisant  to  every  body.  Have  always  two  strings  to  your 
Imw.  Feign  that  you  are  solicited  by  many  from  abroad,  and 
get  every  ming  ready  for  your  departure.  Show  letters  inviting 
you  elsewhere,  with  great  promises."  Ammon  waa  Latin  se- 
cretary to  Henry  VIII.,  but  at  what  time  he  was  appointed  doe« 
pot  appear.  In  1519,  he  was  made  canon  and  prebendary  of 
the  collegiate  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  palace  of  Westmin- 
ster.  He  was  likewise  prebendary  of  Wella ;  and  in  1614,  waa 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Dychial  in  thkt  diocese.  About 
the  same  time,  by  the  king's  specif  recommendation,  be  was 
also  made  prebendary  of  ^liabury.  He  died  in  1517,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Stephai's|^pel,  Westminster.    He  was  esteem- 
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ed  an  ele|pu)t  Idtin  vriter,  and  an  admiralile  poet  The  epidlet 
6f  firumiu  to  Ammon,  abound  with  encomiums  on  his  gemna 
and  leamiBff. 

JEROME  BENIVIENI.  a  poet  of  Florence,  vho  died  in 
l&iS,  aged  89.  FoOowing  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  Politian,  he 
contributed  essentially  to  the  progress  of  Italian  poetry.  His 
principal  subject  is  divine  love.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  for 
the  purity  of  his  manners  and  the  extent  of  Ids  talents.  He  waa 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  John  Pioo  de  Miran- 
dola,  and  waa  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  him.  His  Can- 
sone  dell'  Amore  celeste  e  divino,  is  in  great  esteem.  Uia  worics 
were  printed  at  Florence,  1519,  8vo. 

JAMES  SANNAZARIUS,  in  Latin,  Actius  Cincenis  San- 
nasarius,  a  celebrated  Latin  and  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Naples, 
ID  1458.  He  by  his  wit  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of 
king  Frederic ;  and,  when  that  prince  was  derhroned,  attended 
him  into  France,  where  he  staid  with  him  till  bis  death,  which 
happened  in  1504.  Saimazariua  then  retcmed  into  Italy,  where 
heamlied  himself  to  polite  literature,  and  particularly  to  Latin 
and  Italian  poetry.  His  gay  and  facetious  humour  made  him 
be  sought  for  by  all  companies ;  but  he  was  so  afflicted  at  the 
news  uat  Fhilibert,  prince  of  Orange,  general  of  the  emperor'* 
amv,  had  demolished  his  country  house,  that  it  threw  him  kto 
animiesB,  ofwhi<^faediedin  1530.  Being  informed  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  waa  killed  in  htmep 
he  caQed  oat,  "  I  shall  die  contented,  since  Mars  has  punished 
tids  barbarous  enemy  of  the  Mnses."  He  wrote  a  neat  number 
<xr  Italian  and  Latin  poems ;  among  those  in  Latinhis  De  Partit 
Vvgimis  and  Eclogues  are  chiefly  esteemed ;  and  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  his  Italian  pieces  is  fau  Arcadia. 

JOHN  SKELTON,  an  En^h  poet,  waa  bom  in  Cumber- 
land, and  educated  at  Oxford,  where,  in  1489,  he  was  invested 
witJi  a  lantd,  a  land  of  poetical  degree,  conferred  on  the  fit- 
vourite  of  tire  nmsea.  He  became  rector  of  Diss,  in  Norfolk  i 
but  waa  suspended  for  writing  satirical  poems.  He  directed  hit 
attacks  agauist  Wolaey,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  sanctuary 
of  Weatminster,  and  the  protection  of  abbot  Islip.  He  died  kk 
1609.  His  poems  consist  in  satires,  stmneCs,  &c.  And  also  aa 
attadc  on  LiUy  the  grammarian.  His  genius,  according  to 
Warton,  was  suited  to  the  low  buriesque,  and  his  poetry 
dmunds  not  only  with  obscurity,  but  with  coarse  scurrihty. 

CONRAD  CETTES,  named  also  Protucius  and  Meissel,  a 
modem  Latin  poet  of  some  eminence,  was  bom  at  Schweinf\irt, 
is  Franconia,  in  1459.  After  having  acqvured  a  large  stock  of 
literaiT  and  scientific  knowledge  in  nis  studies  at  Colore  and 
Heidekmrg,  he  virited  many  of  die  German  'universities,  and 
supported  nn»el.f  as  a  private  lecturer.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  make  a  tour  for  improvement  tbiroiigh  all  the  prindpal  dties 
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and  umveraitiea  of  Italy.  The  reputgdon  he  dius  gained,  wu 
the  tneaiiB  of  introduciiif  him  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by 
the  elector,  and  who  conferred  upon  hira  the  poetical  laurel  at 
Nurembe^,  in  1494.  Having  terminated  ulb  rambles,  he 
settled  at  Viemta ;  where  he  was  made  professor  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  and  librarian  to  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Here  he 
died,  in  1508.  Cettes  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  res- 
torers of  polite  literature  in  Germany.  Of  all  the  various 
writings  which  he  left,  the  poetical  were,  the  most  distinguished. 
'Whilst  be  possessed  some  vi^ur  of  imagination  and  briluancy  of 
expression,  he  was  deficient  in  good  tosteand  correct  judgment. 
HENRY  ALKMAR,  or  ALKMAER,  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Alkmar,  in  Holland,  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  fable 
of  "  Reynard  the  Fox,"  a  poem  written  in  Low  Dutch,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  under  the  allegory  of  a  society  of  ani- 
mals, satirizes  the  different  vices  of  mankind.  The  good  sense 
and  ingenuity  of  this  performance  rendered  it  so  popular,  that 
it  was  translated  into  aU  the  languages  of  Europe.  Mr.  Goth- 
Bcbed  has  given  a.  fine  edition  of  it  in  German,  adorned  with 
figures,  and  enriched  with  learned  dissertations.  AU  that  is 
known  of  Alkmar  is,  that  he  Uved  about  the  yeoi  1470,  and  was 
governor  or  preceptor  to  one  of  the  dukes  of  Lorrain.  The 
first  edition  of  Reynard  was  printed  at  Lubeck  in  1498,  and  it 
was  frequently  reprinted  at  Rostock,  Francfort,  and  Hamburgh; 
and  as  the  name  of  H.  d'  Alkmar,  occurs  in  the  preface  of  the 
Lubeck  edition,  which  was  long  considered  to  be  the  first,  he 
has  as  uniformly  passed  for  the  author  of  the  poem.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  library  of  the  city  of  Lubeck,  a  copy  of  a  work 
with  the  same  title,  and  nearly  the  same  contents,  but  more  fuS, 
and  in  prose,  which  was  printed  at  Delf^  in  1485 ;  and  one  has 
been  discovered  still  older,  printed  at  Goudes  or  Tergou,  by 
Gerard  Leew,  in  1479.  These  two  Reynsrds  are  exactly  the 
same.  Alkmar  then  seems  to  have  done  no  more  than  to  vei^ 
ufy  and  enlarge  the  fictions  of  the  old  Reynard.  He  says  him- 
self,  in  the  preface,  that  he  translated  tJie  present  work  fivm 
the  Welsh  and  the  French.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
the  Welsh,  as  he  mentions  the  French,  his  evidence  accords 
with  known  facts,  and  with  the  opinion  of  Le  Grand  d'  Aussay, 
in  his  "  Notices  et  Extruts  des  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque 
de  Paris,"  namely,  that  the  poem  of  Reynard  is  of  French 
origin,  and  tliat  Pierre  de  St.  Cloud  was  the  author. 

JOHN  MAROT,  a  French  poet,  was  bom  near  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  in  1463.  He  was  in  low  circumstances,  but  his  ta- 
lents and  character  caused  him  to  be  noticed  by  Anne  of  Bre- 
tagne,  afterwards  queen  of  France.  She  made  him  her  poet ; 
and  sent  bun  with  Lewis  XII.,  to  Genoa  and  Venice,  in  order 
that  he  might  draw  up  a  lelsttoo  of  those  traveb.  He  was  after- 
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mrde  in  the  aervioe  of  FntnciB  I^  and  died  in  16S3.  Hm  poems 
art  to  be  found  in  the  later  edition  of  the  works  of  his  son  Cle- 
ment Marot. 

ANTONIO  TEBALDEO,  an  Italian  poet,  was  bom  at 
Ferrara,  in  ]4€3.  Although  brought  up  touie  medical  profee- 
non,  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  poetry,  and  it  was  hia  custom 
to  accompany  hia  veraea  with  his  nite.  Of  these,  which  were 
much  admiredf  a  collection  was  published  by  hia  cousin  Jacopo, 
in  1499,  and  often  reprinted.  In  Latin  verse  he  succeeded 
better  than  in  those  of  his  native  language ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
Pope  Leo  X.  gave  him  500  gold  ducats  for  a  single  epigram. 
After  the  death  of  Leo,  whose  favour  be  einoyed,  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  begging  SO  florins  of  Bembo.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1537.  Specimens  of  his  compositions  in 
both  languages  are^ven  in  Mr.  Roscoe's  life  of  Leo  X. 

WILLIAM  DUNBAR,  a  Scotch  poet,  was  a  native  of  Sal- 
ton,  m  East  Lothian,  about  1465.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral good  poems  for  that  age;  as  the  Thistle  and  Rose,  in  1503; 
Ute  Eriers  of  Berwick,  &c.  He  died  about  1530.  His  poems 
were  published,  with  notes,  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple. 

JOHN  PHILOTHEUS  ACHILLINI,  a  brotTier  of  Alex- 
ander Achillini,  was  the  author  of  a  poem,  entitled  "  II  Viri- 
dario,"  in  which  are  found  the  eulogy  of  several  Italian  Uterati, 
and  various  lessons  of  morality.  It  was  printed  at  Bologna,  in 
1513.  He  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1466,  and  died  in  1538.  He 
was  a  man  of  talents  and  erudition,  and  conversant  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  with  music,  philosophy,  theology,  and 
antiquities ;  of  which  last  he  has  maide  ample  collections. 

SERAFINO  AQUILANO,  who  derived  his  name  from  be- 
ing a  native  of  Aquila,  in  Abruzzo,  was  bom  In  1466.  He 
obtained  great  feme  as  an  improvisatore,  or  extemporaneous 
maker  of  verses,  which  he  recited  with  enthusiasm,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  strains  of  his  lute.  He  was  patronized  by  many 
Italian  princes,  who  successively  entertained  him  at  their  courts, 
and  treated  him  with  great  distinction ;  und  his  success  gave  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  imitators.  He  not  only  pleased  in  these  exhi- 
bitions, but  his  written  poems  gained  considerable  applause.  A 
collection  of  them  was  published  at  Rome,  in  1503,  consisting 
of  sonnets,  eclogues,  epistles,  &c.  Of  these,  the  sonnets  are 
judged  to  have  the  moat  merit,  and  they  have  by  some  been 
pr^ired  even  to  those  of  Petrarch ;  but  his  works  seem  at 
present  to  have  sunk  into  oblirion.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1500, 

WILLIAM  DE  LA  MARE,  or  MARA,  a  modem  Latin 
poetj  was  bom  of  noble  parentage,  in  Normandy.  He  became 
rector  of  the  university  of  Caen,  and  canon  of  the  church  of 
Contances.  He  died  about  15S0.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
poems,  which  are,  Chimaera,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1514,  quarto ; 
De  tribus  fugiendus  venere,  ventre  et  pluma,  1512,  quarto. 

ANDREW  BERNARD,  poet-laureat  of  Henry  VII.  and 
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Vm.,  of  Enj^antl,  was  nn  AuKuetine  monk,  Imd  bwra  ttt  Ttun 
louse.  He  is  also  supposed  to  h&ve  been  the  royal  histeiiogMi- 
pher,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to  prince  Arthur. 

AIiTISSIMO,  an  Italian  poet^  a  native  of  Florenee.  His 
name  was  Christopher;  but  on  account  of  his  merit,  he  received 
a  poetic  crown,  and  the  simame  of  Altiasimo.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  admired  improvisatori  of  his  time,  and  bis  veraea  axe 
said  to  have  been  often  collected  and  publishedi  Oue  of  his 
poema  is  now  extant,  entitled,  "  I  Riali  di  Francia,"  \5S4i,  4to. 

ANTONIO  CORNAZZANO,  an  Italian  poet,  was  bom  at 
Placentia.  He  passed  some  part  of  bis  life  at  Milan,  and  tdleri- 
wards  travelled  into  France.  On  his  return  he  vent  to  Ferrara, 
There  he  continued  till  his  death,  patronized  by  the  duke  Her- 
oiiles  I.  He  left  a  great  many  works,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  is  an  Italian  poem,  in  nine  books,  on  the  military  art,  widi 
the  Latin  title  of  "  De  Re  Mihtari,"  Venice,  1493,  folio ;  Pe- 
saio,  1507,  8yo.  &e.  iSa  lyric  poems  and  sonnets  were  pubUsb- 
ed  in  IdOS,  8ro. 

PETER  APOLLONIUS  COLLATIUS,  a  prieet  of  N*. 
Tarre,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which, 
with  otber  poems,  was  published  at  Milan  in  1692,  8to. 

JORGE  D'MANRIQUE,  a  Spanish  poet  of  the  old  school, 
who  has  retained,  to  the  present  period  of  time,  a  large  share 
of  popularity.  He  is  cbieay  celebrated  for  the  forty-two  stanstaa 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  are  to  natural,  aad  which, 
bong  upon  a  subject  that  interests  every  breast,  are  read  with 

Eleasure  by  aW  persons,  £rom  the  throne  to  the  friar's  cell ;  they 
ave  been  frequently  reprinted  with  paraphraseB  and  CQmBM> 
taries.  The  other  pieces  of  this  poet  are  to  be  found  in  (be 
"  Candooero."  It  was  affirmed  by  John  U.  of  Portugal,  that 
it  was  as  necessary  for  a  man  to  know  these  stanzas  by  hearty 
as  to  know  the  pater-noster. 

'  FERDINAND  ALVAREZ  DE  ORIENTS,  an  esteem- 
ed Portuguese  poet,  was  bom  at  Goa,  in  the  Indies,  about  the 
commencement  of  ^e  reign  of  king  Sebastian,  He  seryed  ^k 
the  royal  navy,  and  was  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels  belon^i:^ 
to  the  squadron  wiiicb  admiral  Tellez  commanded  in  Indie,  du- 
ring the  viceroyalty  of  Moniz-Barreto.  His  principal  work  is, 
'*  Lusitania  Transformada."  The  language  is  pure,  and  the 
descriptions  striking  and  natural  It  was  printed  first  at  Ia»> 
bon,  1607,  8vo.     A  few  years  after,  a  more  correct  edition  was 

-  published  by  father  Fogos,  of  the  oratory.  Our  poet  also  wrote 
an  elegy,  which  has  been  highly  esteemed,  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  parts  of  the  romance  of  Calmerin  of  England. 

AUSIAS  MARCH,  a  poet  of  Valencia,  in  Soain,  who  cele- 
brated his  counti7-wonian  Theresa  Bou,  mutm  in  the  same 
manner  as  Petrarch  celebrated  Laura.  Each  has  been  accused 
of  borrowing  from  the  other ;  but  it  is,  p^baps,  more  probable 
that  both  copied  from  some  earlira  poeti  as  Messen  Jord^  & 
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poet  of  Sp^  or  that  the  tunCu^  of  the  aakgect  caused  ao 
accideBtu  resemblsiice.  Much  was  nott  hoveTeri  so  coDstant 
a>  Petnrch)  for  he  twag  also  a  Mcond  mutresB,  Naoletta  de 
Ber^a. 

PETER  PLACENTIUS,  a  Genoan  poet,  who  appean  to 
have  beeo  extravagantly  fond  of  his  own  initials,  for  he  wrote  a 
XiBtiii  poem  of  360  rerses,  entitled  Pugna  Forcorum,  in  wUch 
every  word  begins  with  a  P.  It  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1530,  and  again  in  the  "  Nngte  Venales."   The  author  diM  in 

MARC  ANTONIO  CASANOVA,  called  the  prince  rf 
Latin  epigrammatists  of  his  tune,  was  desoended  from  a  family 
in  Como,  but  was  bom  at  Rome.  He  imitated  Catullus  and 
Martin] ;  but  afiecting  the  wit  and  seventy  of  the  latter,  he  do* 
viated  from  the  nature  and  purity  of  the  former.  Being  6^tiged 
in  the  service  of  the  Colonna  uaijy,  he  ezeroiaed  his  satire 
BgMnst  Pope  Clement  VII.  with  eo  little  moderation,  that  ha 
was  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  obteined  a  pardon 
from  the  pontiff.  His  fate,  however,  was  not  lets  deplorable  t 
for  after  Uie  sacking  of  Rome,  being  reduced  to  extreme  po- 
verty, he  wandered  about  the  streets,  beting  his  bread,  and 
died  either  of  want  or  the  plague,  in  15S7.  Beaidea  his  ejA- 
gram^  he  wrote  short  eclogues,  or  inscriptions  on  the  prindpaj 
characters  of  ancient  Rome.  A  selection  of  his  pieces  is  to  bs 
found  in  the  first  vdume  of  the  "Delicite  Foetarum  IUl- 
lenm." 

BfACRINUS,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  waa  bom  in  LoodoDi 
His  real  name  was  John  Salman ;  but  he  took  that  of  Macrimu 
from  Ida  being  frequently  so  called  in  ridicule  by  Fttncu  I.,  on 
aoconnt  t^  his  extraordmaiy  leanness.  He  was  prceeptor  to 
CUu^ns  of  Savoy,  coutd  Tende ;  and  to  Honarius,  the  count'i 
brother,  and  wrote  several  pieces  of  poetnr  in  lyric  verse,  which 
weie  so  much  admired,  that  he  was  called  the  Horace  of  lur 
toe.     He  died  of  old  age,  at  London,  in  1555. 

LEWIS  CHOCQUET,  a  famous  French  poet,  and  authiv 
of  a  very  extraordinary  and  scarce  work,  to  the  third  part  of 
which  he  only  put  his  name.  The  Catholic  works  and  acts  of 
die  apostles,  set  down  in  writing  by  St.  Luke,  evangelist  and 
litstoriographer,  chosen  by  the  Hc^y  Ghost,  Stc,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1541. 

D'AUVERGNE  MARTIAL,  a  French  poet  who  was  pro- 
onrator  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  notarv  of  Cbatfilet  He 
died  in  1508.  His  works  are — 1.  Arrets  I'Amour,  or  Xiove 
Causes.  S.  Vigils  de  la  Mort  du  Roi,  Charies  VIII.  3.  L' 
Amant  rendu  Cordelier  de  I'Observance  d' Amour.  4.  DevotM 
Ijouanges  il  la  Vi^n^  Marie. 

ALBERT  AVOGADRO,  of  Verceil  in  Italy,  flourished 
under  tlie  reign  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  grand  duke  of  Florence, 
whose  piety  and  magn^cence  he  extMted  in  a  poem  in  degiao' 
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verse,  consisting  of  two  books.     It  was  printed  in  two  books, 
and  in  die  18tli  volume  of  Laurie's  "  Delici«  Eruditonau." 

MATTEO  MARIA  BOIARDO,  of  Ferrara,  count  of 
Scandiano,  celebrated  for  his  Italian  Poems.  His  principal 
work  is  his  "  Orlando  Inamorato."  His  Ladn  Eclogues  and 
Sonnets  are  also  much  admired. 

OLIVER  BASSELIN,  a  fiiUer,  of  Vine  in  Normandy, 
die  author  of  some  ballads. 

MARK  JEROME  VIDA.  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  vas 
bom  at  Cremona  in  1470.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Alva  in 
l&dS.  He  wrote  hymns,  eclogues,  and  poems,  in  Ladn  ;  and 
in  prose,  dialogues,  constitutions,  letters,  and  other  pieces.  He 
died  in  1566.  The  fame  of  this  poet  in  Ei^Iand  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  well  known  lines  in  Pope's  Essay  on 
Uiticism,  which  place  him  in  parallel  with  Raphael,  and  en- 
title Cremona  to  boast  of  him,  as  much  as  Mantua  of  Virgil ; 
but  thb  was  the  hyperbolical  eulogy  of  a  juvenile  writer,  which 
his  maturer  judgment  Would  scarcely  have  confirmed.  The 
best  edition  of  his  poems  is  that  of  Oxford,  3  vols.  8vo.   . 

PETER  CAMILIANUS,  a  Latin  poet,  an  Englishman 
by  nation.  Erasmus,  and  Andrew  Ammonius,  speak  of  him 
with  contempt.  He  published  among  other  poems,  an  epi- 
taph to  James  VI.,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  slain  at  we 
1»attle  of  Flodden-field,  in  ldl3. 

PUBUUS  FAUSTUS  ANDRELINUS,  bom  at  Forli, 
in  Italy.  He  was  long  professor  of  poetry  and  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Paris.  Lewis  XII.  made  him  his  poet  lau- 
reat.  Hie  pen  was  not  wholly  employed  in  making  verses ;  for 
he  wrote  aJao  moral  and  proverbial  letters  in  prose,  which 
were  printed  several  times.  His  poems,  which  are  chiefly  in 
Latin,  are  inserted  in  vol.  I.  of  the  "  Deliciee  Poetanim  Italo- 
mm."  M.  de  la  Monnoie  tells  us,  that  "  Andrelinus,  when  be 
was  but  twenty-two  years  old,  received  the  crown  of  laurel ;  and 
that  his  love  verses,  divided  into  five  books,  entitled  Livia, 
fi-om  the  name  of  his  mistress,  were  esteemed  so  fine  by  the 
Roman  academy,  that  they  adjudged  the  prize  of  the  Latin 
clergy  to  the  author."    He  died  in  1518. 

DANUS  ANYSIUS,  or  GRIVANNO  ANISO,  was 
bom  at  Naples  about  the  year  1472,  and  died  about  1540.  As 
a  Latin  poet  he  acquired  great  celebrity  in  his  day.  His  works 
are,  1.  Poemata  et  Satyrse  adPropium  Columnam  Cardinalem, 
1631  and  153S,  g  vols.  4to.  2.  Frotogenos  tragedia,  1536,  4to. 
S.  Conunentariolus  in  tragsdiam,  &c.   4.  EpistolEe  de  religione. 

He  had  a  brother  named  Cosmo,  who  was  also  a  La^  poet 
and  physician  by  profession,  whose  works  were  printed  at  Na- 
ples in  1537,  4to. 

JOHN  LE  MAIRE,  a  French  poet,  a  native  of  Bauvais  in 
Hainault,  where  he  was  bom  in  1473,  and  died  in  15^.  Ha 
wrote  an  allegorical  poem,  entitled  "  Les  trois  Contes  de  Cupi- 
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den  et  d*  AtwpcM ;"  also  "  Lm  Uhutratioitei  des  Gaulea,  et 
Lwigulaatfea  des  Troyes ;"  and  "  A  Panegyric  on  Mtugaret  of 
Aiutria." 

FRANCIS  AKSILLI,  a  celebrated  poet  uid  ph^icnn, 
flourished  nnder  the  mntificatefl  of  Leo  A . ,  and  Clement  VII. 
He  was  bora  at  Siniea^ia,  studied  at  Padua,  and  practised 
medicine  at  Rome.  His  friend,  Paul  Jorhis,  asserts  that  he 
never  passed  a  day  without  producing  some  poetical  compo- 
tttion.  He  died  in  the  66th  year  of  nia  ^ge  at  Siaiga^ia,  in 
1640.  He  Wrote  a  poem  in  Latin  vene,  "  De  poetb  tlrbanis," 
addrened  to  Paul  Jovius ;  in  which  he  celebrates  the  names, 
«nd  characterutes  the  works  of  a  number  of  Latin  poets  of 
Rome  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.  It  was  first  printed  in  the 
Coryciana,  Rome,  1524,  4to.;  and  reprinted  by  Tiiaboechf, 
with  the  addition  of  many  other  names.  It  lus  also  be^i 
rej>rioted  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  Ufe  of  Leo,  who  asserts  that 
Armlli'a  complaint  of  the  neglect  of  the  poets  in  the  time  of  that 
pontiff  was  unjust. 

GEORGIi^  ANSELM,  a  Latin  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Panna,  of  a  very  aticunt  fiunily,  and  was  eminent  as  a  phyn- 
dan,  and  man  of  general  litra^ture.  He  took  the  title  of  »&• 
pos  to  dirtinguisfa  nim  from  another  George  Anaelm,  his  grand- 
rather,  a  mathematician  and  astroncnner,  who  died  about  1440^ 
George  Ansebn  died  in  1528. 

LUDOVICO  ARIOSTO,  tha  famous  Italian  poet,  author  of 
Oriuulo  Furioso,  was  bom  at  the  caetle  of  Reggio,  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  in  1474^  His  father,  who  was  major-domo  to  duk« 
Hercules,  lived  to  the  extent*^  bis  fortune,  and  ao  left  but  little 
at  his  death.  Ariosto,  from  his  childhood  showed  great  marks 
of  genius,  especially  in  poetry ;  and  wrote  a  tragedy  in  verse 
on  the  story  of  ^jnamus  and  Thisbe,  which  bis  brother  and 
sisters  played.  His  father  being  utterly  unlearned,  and  re- 
garding profit  more  than  his  son's  inclination,  compelled  him  to 
study  the  civil  Jaw,  in  which  having  plodded  some  years  to  no 
purpose,  he  quitted  it  for  more  pleasing  studies ;  yet  often  la- 
mented, as  0^  and  Plutarclt  did  before  him,  aim  our  Milton 
nice,  ^t  his  &ther  buiiihed  him  from  the  Muses.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  Ariosto  lost  his  father,  and  found  himself 
perplexed  with  family  affiurs.  However,  in  about  six  years, 
tie  was,  for  his  good  parts,  taken  into  the  service  of  Hippoliti^ 
cardinal  of  Este.  At  this  time  he  had  written  nothing  but  a 
few  sonnets ;  but  he  now  resolved  to  make  a  poem,  and  chose 
Bayardo's  Orlando  Inamorato  for  a  ground-work.  However, 
he  was  prevented  writing  for  a  great  many  years,  and  was  cho- 
seaasafitperBontogoonanembassy  to  pope  Julian  II.,  where 
he  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  he  was  sent  agun,  underwent 
many  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  at  bis  return  was  highly  fk- 
Toured.    Then,  at  his  leisure,  he  agaiii  applied  himseu  to  hi* 
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poean ;  hut  Moa  sfter,  he  mcttrred  Ifae  cardHul'a  dJaytflMMii 
for  refining  to  aceompsny  him  into  Hungary,  b;  whidi  he  iraB 
so  discouraged,  that  he  deferred  writiiig  for  fourteen  yeaiSi 
even  tail  the  cardinal's  death.  After  that,  he  finished  ay  de- 
grees, in  great  pertectim^  that  vhidi  he  began  with  gmat  ex- 
liectMion.  Dujte  Astolfo  o£^«d  him  great  promotions  iif  he 
woiJd  serre  him ;  but,  preferring  liberty  to  grandeur,  he  re- 
fused this  and  other  in«at  offers  Jrom  princes  and  fjwtimdw, 
particularly  firom  Leo  X.,  from  all  vhom,  he>weTer,  he  received 
great  pres^its.  The  duke  of  Ferrara  delighted  sd much. inhis 
comei&ea,  of  which  he  wrote  Rto,  that  he  buUt  a  stage  on  pur. 
pose  to  bare  them  acted  in  bis  court,  and  embled  our  poet  t» 
build  himself  a  houseinFerrara,witha  pleaaant  gaideD,  where 
he  used  to  compose  his  poems,  which  were  h^lyesteoned  by 
all  die  princes  m  Italy,  1^0  sent  him  many  presents;  but  he 
said,  "  he  would  not  sell  his  liberh  for  the  best  cardinal's  hat 
in  Rome."  It  was  a  small  though  convenient  house  ;  b^ig 
asked  why  he  had  not  built  it  in  a  magnificent  manner,  usee 
he  had  giTen  such  noble  descriptions  of  aumptuous  palace^  ' 
beauti&r  porttcoGs,  and  pleasant  fountains,  m  his  Oriando 
Furioso,  he  replied, "  that  words  were  cheaper  dirown  together 
dun  atones."  In  his  diet  he  was  so  temperate,  that  h*  was  fit 
to  have  lived  in  the  worid  when  men  fed  upon  acoma.  Wh^ier 
he  was  ever  married,  is  uncertain.  He  kept  company  mth  one 
Alexandria,  to  whom  it  was  reported,  he  was  married  privatelTf 
and  a  lady  Generera,  whom  be  ofien  mentstms  in  tJie  Mot 
book  of  bja  Orlando,  as  poets  intermix  with  their  fictiona  lone 
real  amours  of  thdr  own.     He  was  urged  to  go  ambaasador  to 

Kpe  Clement,  but  would  by  no  means  accept  this  nabaasy. 
i  transUted  the  "  Menocmi"  of  Plautns ;  and  all  his  own 
comedies  were  so  much  esteemed,  that  they  were  ficeqnendy 
acted  by  persona  of  the  first  quality.  When  his  Lena  waa 
first  represented,   Ferdinand  of  £ste,  afterwards  marquis  of 

comedies  ii 


1,  spoke  the  prologue.  He  began  one  of  his 
his  Gidier'e  life-4ime,  when  the  following  inddent  shows  tfae 
remarkable  talent  he  had  for  poetry.  His  Alher  one  day  i«> 
huked  him  shart^y,  diarging  him  with  some  0%at  feult;  bat 
■11  the  while  he  retomed  no  answer.  Soon  mer  his  brotiier 
began  the  same  subject;  but  he  easily  refuted  him,  and,  with 
a  attong  argument,  justified  his  own  bebavioar.  "Why,  then," 
■aid  his  brother,  "  did  you  not  satisfy  my  fether !"  "latruth," 
said  Lndovico,  "  I  was  thinking  of  a  part  of  my  ccnnedy ;  and 
mcthought  my  Other's  speech  was  so  suited  to  the  part  of  aa 
(dd  man  s  chiding  his  son,  that  I  forgot  I  was  concerned  in  it 
myself  and  considered  only  to  make  it  a  part  of  my  play." 
Ariosto  was  tall,  of  a  meUochoIy  complexion,  and  so  abai^ied 
in  Btndy  and  meditation,  that  ne  often  forgot  himselfl  His 
^etoie  was  drawn  by  'ntian  in  a  maateriy  manner.    He  was 
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bMMniMd  with  the  Uarel  bv  the  hnnds  of  tlM  emperor  <JharIes 
V,  Hewaa  naturally  af&ble,  always  assuming  less  than  his 
due,  yet  never  potting  up  with  a  Imown  injury  even  frosA  hift 
superiors.  He  was  so  fearful  on  the  water,  that,  whenever  he 
went  oat  bf  a  ^hlp,  he  would  see  others  go  before  hinl ;  ami,  on 
land,  he  would  raght  from  bis  horse  on  the  least  apprehension 
of  daiw«r.  He  was  of  an  amorous  disposition,  and  left  two 
natural  sons.  He  enjoyed  the  fnendship  of  the  moat  eminent 
men  of  learidng  in  his  time,  most  of  whom  he  mentions  iHth 
great  respect  in  the  last  canto  of  his  Orlando  Furioso.  His 
constitution  was  but  weaUy,  so  tbat  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  physicians  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  bore 
his  last  aicKness  with  great  resolution  and  serenity ;  and  died  at 
Fenrara  the  iBth  of  July  1533,  according  to  Sir  John  Har- 
rington, being  then  59  years  of  age.  He  was  interred  in  the 
dihrch  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  who,  coiltrary  to  their  custodt, 
attended  his  fiineral.  He  had  a  bust  erected  to  fafan,  and  all 
epitaph,  written  by  himself,  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

GIOVANNI  ftUCELLAI,  sou  of  Bernardo  RuCeDai,  A 
diatingmshed  ItaBan  poet,  was  bom  in  1475.  Improving  the 
adiwitages  which  he  naturally  enjoyed  under  his  father's  TOof, 
be  became  a  distii^ished  scholar,  and  in  1505,  the  republic 
of  Florence  nominated  him  antbassador  to  the  Venetian  state: 
Re  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  tumult  raised  by  the  yOunger 
ettisens,  in  tlie  year  1512,  to  promote  the  return  of  the  Medici 
to  Florfencfe.  Under  the  efevadon  df  pope  Leo  X.,  who  was 
Ids  telation,  GKoVonni,  in  hopes  of  preferment,  rep^lired  to 
Rome,  and  entered  into  th^  ecclesiastical  order;  and  in  1515; 
he  attended  Led  on  his  visit  to  Florence,  on  ^hich  occasion, 
tiie  pontiff  was  entertained  in  the  Rucellai  gardens  with  the 
representation  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Rosmonda,'  written  by  Gio- 
Tamii.  Leo  shewed  the  greatest  attachment  to  his  relation, 
and  sent  him,  M  a  very  critical  period,  as  nuncio,  to  the  court 
of  (Vands  I.,  where  he  was  at  the  death  of  Leo  X.  On  that 
event,  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  was  sent  to  congratulate 
the  new  pope,  Adrian  VI.  on  his  accession.  In  this,  as  well  a4 
in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. ;  and  also  in  the  succeeding  one  of 
Clement  VII.,  to  whom  he  was  related,  he  bad  the  must  san« 
ginne  hope  of  promotion  to  a  cardinalate.  He  died  in  15S6, 
without  attainii^  to  the  object  of  his  ambition.  As  an  au- 
thor, Gtovanni  is  known  by  **  Le  Api,"  The  Bees,  which  is 
a  didactic  poem,  in  unrhymed  verse,  and  bears  a  high  rank 
among  Itdnan  compontions  in  that  class.  His  tragedy,  Ros- 
moodav  ah-eady  noticed,  and  hJs  Orestes,  are  imitations ;  the 
fbnner  ot  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  latter  of  the  Iphigenia 
inTauris. 

JOHN  GEORGE  TRISSINO,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at 
VicenKO,  in  1478.  His  tragedy  "  Sopbonisba,"  was  acted  at 
«  8  ,  •         I       ■ 
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Rome,  bv  order  of  pope  Leo,  and  receired  great  aralanae. 
His  chief  work  is  a  poem  on  "  Italy  delivered  from  the  Goths." 
He  died  in  1550.  His  works  were  printed  at  Verona,  in  2 
vols.,  folio,  1729. 

NICHOLAS  COUNT  DE  ABCO,  a  Latin  poet,  waa 
bom  at  Arco  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1479,  and  died  in  154^.  His 
poems  were  printed  at  Mantua  in  154€,  4to. ;  and  agun  at 
Padua,  so  late  as  1759,  2  vols. ;  4to. 

STEPHEN  HAWES,  an  English  poet,  a  nadve  of  Suf- 
folk, and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  travelled  over  Endand, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Italy,  and  became  a  professor  in  I^ench 
and  Italian  poetry.  He  became  one  of  the  household  of 
Henry  VIL,  and  waa  in  high  esteem  by  that  monarch. 

Hawea'  principal  work  is  hia  "  Pastime  of  Pleasure,"  first 
tninted  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  in  1517,  with  wood-cuts. 
Warton  says,  this  work  abounds  in  uncommon  touches  of  ro- 
mantic and  allesoric  fiction.  The  personificationB  are  often 
happily  sustained,  and  indicate  the  writer's  familiarity  with  the 
Provencal  school ;  he  also  says,  that  "  Hawes  has  added  new 
graces  to  Lydgate's  manners."  Hawes'  other  works,  are 
"  The  Temple  of  Glass,"  in  imitation  of  Chaucer's  "  Teii^de 
of  Fame."  "  The  Conversyon  of  Swerers,"  and  one  or  two 
other  rarities. 

GUILLAUME  DUBOIS  DIT  CRETIN,  an  old  French 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  and  died  in  the  year  15^.  He 
was  historiographer  to  the  king,  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
VHI.,  Louis  Xll.,  and  Francis  I.,  of  France.  l£s  works  were 
leprioted  at  Paris,  in  174S;  they  are  ftiD  of  puns,  conundrumsi 
and  equivocal  expressions,  as  has  justly  been  observed  by  Ra- 
belais in  his  Pantagruel,  where  Cretin  is  designed  by  the  name 
of  old  Ronunagrobis. 

CAMILLO  QUERNO,  an  Italian  poet,  a  native  of  Mono, 
polls  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  went  to  Rome  with  a 
poem  called  Alexias,  which  being  read  to  Bome  tyros,  they 
made  a  feast,  and  crowned  Quemo  wiUi  the  title  of  ardi-poet. 
Leo  X.  admitted  him  to  his  parties,  and  was  highly  delighted 
by  his  buffoonery.  Afber  the  taking  of  Rome,  Cretin  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  died  in  1528. 

PETER  GRAVINA,  a  Latin  poet,  waa  bom  at  Palermo. 
He  became  canon  of  Naples,  and  died  at  Rome,  of  the  plague, 
in  15S8.  His  poems  were  published  at  Naples,  in  1532 ;  Mo. 
His  epigrams  have  excited  much  adnuratiion. 

MAURUS  TERENTIANUS,  a  La^  poet  and  gramma- 
rian, was  a.  native  of  Carthage.  He  wrote  a  poem,  "  De 
literis,  syllabis,  pedibus,  et  metris,"  published  at  Milan,  in 
1497  i  and  also  in  the  "  Corpus  Poetarum  Romanorum,"  Qe- 
neva,  1611  ;  Svols.;  4to. 
RQ  WLE  Y,  an  English  monk,  who  flourished  at,Briato),  is  said 
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to  have  been  an  author  Tolunnnous  and  elegant.  Of  the  poems 
attributed  to  him,  and  published  by  the  unfortunate  Chatter- 
ton,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  They  seem  now 
to  be  ahnost  foreotteo.  For  further  information,  see  the  life 
of  Chatterton  in  this  work. 

DAVID  STEEL,  a  Scottish  poet,  who  wrote  a  work, 
which  is  uncommonly  scarce,  entitled,  "  The  Thrie  Tales  of 
the  Thrie  Priests  of  Peblis,"  containing  many  curious  examples 
aind  sentences.  He  styles  himself  a  dean,  and  is  fref|uent]y 
mentioned  as  the  writer  of  a  poem,  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Ring  of  the  Roy  Robert ;  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Maitland  MSS.  at  Cambridge.  It  has  often  been  unfaithfully 
printed  in  Watson's  choice  Collection  of  Scots  Poems. 

EDMUND  DAVID,  a  Welsh  poet  He  was  bom  at 
Hanmer,  in  Flintshire,  and  presided  at  a  congress  of  bards 
at  Caermarthen,  assembled  by  a  commission  firom  Edward  IV. 
At  this  meeting,  a  body  of  canons  of  Welsh  poetry  was  formed, 
which  the  bards  of  another  province  opposed. 

HENRY  the  MINSTREL,  or  BLIND  HARRY,  a  Scotch 
poet.  He  was  a  travelling  bard,  yet  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  French  languages ;  and  also  of  divinity  and  as- 
tronomy, though  blind  from  his  birth.  He  composed  a  history 
of  Wallace,  in  Scottish  verse ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Perth,  in  3  vols  12mo.  1790. 

THOMAS  STERNHOLD,anEngli^ooet,bornJnHamp. 
shire,  and  educated  at  Wykeham's  school  near  Winchester, 
about  14<80.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
but  did  not  graduate.  He  obtained  the  place  of  groom  of  the 
robes  to  king  Heni7  VIII,,  and  was  left  100  marks  by  the  will 
of  that  monarch.  He  enjoyed  the  same  office  under  Edward 
VI.,  and  was  held  in  some  esteem  at  court  for  his  poetical  alnli- 
ttes.  With  the  honest  intention  of  dbcouraging  wanton  songs, 
he  turned  into  English  metre  61  of  the  Ps^s  of  David;  Hie 
rest  were  executedby  Hopkins ;  and  this  version  of  the  "  Psalms 
by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,"  was  long  so  much  esteemed  that  it 
was  used  in  the  English  service,  and  printed  along  with  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  till  Tate  and  Bijidy's  more  elegant  ver- 
sion was  preferred.  But  by  the  time  of  queen  Aime,  from  the 
alteration  of  the  language,  &c.  this  version  was  become  so  ob- 
solete, that  Dean  Swift  treats  these  two  poets  with  as  little 
respect  as  Virgil  treated  Mavius  and  Bavius.  Speaking  of  a 
bad  poet  of  his  own  time,  he  says  "  Sternhold  himself  he  out- 
Stemholded."  But  tiie  dean  should  have  made  allowance  for  the 
period  at  which  they  wrote.  Stemhold  died  at  London,  in 
1549,  with  the  excellent  character  of  a  zealous  reformer,  and  a 
verv  strict  moralist. 

WILLIAM  FOULON,  a  Dutch  poet,  was  born  in  148S  at 
the  Hague,  and-  died  in  1558  at  Horden,  of  which  place  he  was 
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burgo-master,  a%i  luTU^  taught  a  school  with  great  repatfttioo. 
He  wrote  three  Latin  comedies^  1 .  Commentaiu  Hiatorici  et 
Morales  ad  lib  Maccabfeoruaif  2  vols.  foL  2,  Hiatoria  Leodien- 
KB,  3  vols.  fol. 

VERONICA  GAMBARA,  an  Italian  poeteBs,  bom  in 
1465,  was  the  daughter  of  count  John  Francis  Crambara.  In 
1509  she  became  Uie  wife  of  Giberto  X.,  lord  of  Corregeio, 
whom  she  survived  many  years.  She  amused  herself  in  her 
widowhood  by  the  cultivation  of  herpoetical  talents.  InlfiiiS 
she  went  to  reside  at  Bologna,  with  a  brother  who  was  governor 
of  that  city,  where  she  estabhshed  an  academy  which  became 
&e  resort  of  the  literati,  who  then  resided  at  the  Roman  court. 
On  her  return  to  Corresgio,  she  was  honoured  by  having  for 
a  guest  the  emperor  Charles  V.  She  died  in  1550.  Her 
irorbs,  which  had  been  dispersed  in  various  collections  of  the 
time,  were  published  by  Zamboni  in  1759,  Brescia,  8vo.  with 
a  Ufe  of  the  authoress.  They  display  a  high  degree  of  origina- 
lity and  vivacity,  both  in  sentiment  and  language. 

AU&ELLI,  or  AKELLI,  a  Latin  poet,  who  obtained  the 
government  of  a  Strict  irom  Leo  X.,  but  whose  tyrannical  be- 
haviour made  the  inhabitants  throw  him  into  a  well,  in  1580. 
His  poems  are  much  in  the  manner  of  Catullus. 

PAUL  CERRATO.  a  Latin  poet,  descended  of  a  noble 
fiunily,  was  bom  at  Alba,  in  Montierrat,  in  1485 ;  and  though 
by  profession  a  lawyer,  he  acquired  a  very  great  Uterary  repiUa- 
tion.  Several  editions  were  printed  of  his  epithalamium,  written 
in  Latin  verse,  on  ^e  nuptials  of  VVlIliam  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  and  Anne  de  Mencon,  in  1 508 ;  but  his  principal  perform- 
ance was  a  poem  "  De  Verginitate,"  in  three  books,  heroic 
measure,  Scaliger  the  elder  reckons  Cerrato  among  ^e  first 
poetA  in  Italy,  though  he  eaya  that  he  had  so  much  accustomed 
himself  to  we  lofiy  style,  that  he  could  not  descend  to  the 
iamiliar,  but  would  describe  a  fly  in  terms  as  elevated  as  he 
v^ould  a  hero.  His  works  are  inserted  in  the  "  Delicee  Poeta- 
njm,"  and  the  last  separate  edition  of  them,  with  an  elegant 
biographical  memoir  prefixed,  was  given  by  Sighor  Joseph 
Yenjazza  a  Verselli  in  1778. 

HESSUS  EOBANUS,  an  admired  Latm  poet  of  Hesse, 
1UU  bom  January  6,  1488,  under  a  tree  in  the  fields,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  of  mean  parentage.  He, 
became,  however,  so  famous  by  his  poetical  talents,  as  to  be 
cidled  the  German  Homer.  He  taught  the  belles  lettres  at 
Hafort  and  Nuremberg,  then  at  Marpurg,  where  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  loaded  him  with  favours.  Kobanus  vaa  addicted  to 
excessive  drinking,  in  which  he  prided  himself.  He  died 
October  5,  1540,  at  Marpurg.  He  translated  llieocritUB  into 
Latin  v^rse,  1531,  8vo. ;  and  also  Homer's  Iliad,  8vo.  His 
Eclogues  were  printed  in  1539, 8vo.;  and  his  poem  "  De  tuenda 
bona  valetudine,"  in  1564,  8vo. 
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ULKIC  DE  BUTTON,  a  gBOAman  of  P^anciBili,  of  vd- 
oomnaBtt  ports  and  learaiiig,  b<»ii  at  Seckietdbui;gh,  die  seat  at 
his  fomily.  in  1488.  He  atudied  at  Tulda  in  1506,  and  ttxA  - 
tbe  degxe  of  M.A.  at  Frankfort  on  tiie  Oder ;  after  wfaicfa  lie 
went  into  tbe  impeiiaL  arnn,  and  was  at  tlie  aiege  of  Padua  in 
1508»  vtiere  he  gave  )noo6  of  luB  courage.  I^tuu  pubbbed 
several  poetical  ineces  which  were  moch  admired,  tiEe  enipen», 
MaTOiriiian  I.,  upon  his  return  to  Gennaav  in  1616,  bestowed 
(W  him  the  poetical  crown.  !£■  cousin  Jolm  de  Huttoo,  eouni 
narthalto  Chic,  duke  ofWirtemberg,  baring  n^ercd  the  fate 
of  Vriah*  bong  nordered  by  tbe  duke  &>v  the  sake  of  biabeaa- 
tifiil  vifia^  our  soldierpoet  gtcre  vent  to  bis  vengeance,  not  onl^ 
bj  his  peB»  in  satiriung  the  duke  io  vwioos  poems,  letters,  onk 
txtm,  and  dfalwyiw  collected  and  piinted  at  Mecklenbw^  in 
1519, 4to,  but  uso  by  bis  sword ;  for  the  duke  being  impeach- 
ed before  the  diet  of  Angrinn-g,  for  this  and  other  crunes,  and 
B.league  being  formed  against  him,  Hntton  engaged  hesrtify  in 
the  war.  About  lS8Xi,  tbe  doctrines  of  Lumer  having  now 
1  his  penin  defence  of  Uiat 


made  some  noise,  Hutton  employed  his  penii     

gieat  refonner,  wid  pubbshea IJeo  ibs  Xth'abull gainst  )mt, 
with  such  cmnraenla  as  {Jaced  the  pope  in  a  most  ridiculous 
point  of  view,  and  exa^erated  him  ao  much,  that  he  wrote  to 
Albert  electtn-of  Mentz,  in  whose  military  service  Hutton  bad 
engaged,  to  send  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to- Rome.  HuttoB 
thuL' withdrew  to  findnnit,  and  was  for  some  timeat  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  afterwwds  went  to  Ebem- 
burg,  where  he  was  protected  by  Francts  de  Sickengen,  Lndier's 
friendf  and  where  he  performed  a  very  generous  action.  Having 
succeeded  to  die  fiuoily  estate,  he  gave  it  entirely  up  to  h» 
bcotbers,  and  even  enjomeilthem  not  to  remit  him  any  money,- 
of  hold  any  correspondence  with  him,  lest  they  shoiud  be  in- 
volved in  his  persecntiott.  Aiber  this  he  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformadon,  which  be  laboured  incessantly- 
lo  advance,  botli  by  his  writings  and  actions.  He  died  in- 
August  1533,  in  an  iriand  on  the  lake  of  Zuridi.  His  Latkr 
poems  were  pubfished.  at  Frankfort  in  ISmo,  in  1588. 

ANGELO  FIRJBNZUOLA,  so  called  from  the  Italnui 
name  of  bis  native  ci^,  Fkirence,  though  his  family  name  was 
Namni.  He  was  celebrated  in  his  time  as  a  poet.  He  origi- 
nally praetiaed  as  an  advocate  at  Rome,  and  then  became  an 
ecdesiaatic  of  the  congregation  of  Vallombrosa.  He  eiQ<^ed 
the  friendship  of  pope  C^nent  VII.,  who  was  an  adi^er  of 
his  works.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1545. 

CK>M£Z  DE  CIYIDAD  R£AL  ALVAREZ,  a  Spairiah 
poet,  was  anativeof  Guadidazara,.and  bomin  1488,  and  died 
m  153&  He  waa  page  of  hcmour  to  Charles  V.,  and  was  the 
anthot  of  "  Thalia  Christiana,"  or  the  triumph  of  Jesus  Christ, 
a  poent;.  "Muaa  Faulina,"  or  the  Epktles  of  St.  Paul;  m- 
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el^ac  TCxee;  anfl  theBrombB  of  Solomon,  in  pndlar  mea- 
tsute.  But  his  {oindpal  ^ece  is  a  poem  on  the  order  of  die 
G<dden  Fleece.    All  Uiese  are  in  ILatin. 

MABCELLUS  PALINGENIUS,  authorof  a  poemin  13 
books,  entitled  Zotliaciu  Uite.  Little  else  Ib  known  of  him 
than  that  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Hercules  II.  of  Eate,  doke  of 
Feirara,  and  died  some  time  between  1S37  and  1543. 

ROBEET  HENRYSON.  or  HENDERSON,  a  Scotch 
poet  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  According  to  Henry  the 
historian,  he  was  chief  sdiool-master  of  Dimfermline.  Hm 
"■  Fabils"  were  printed  at  Edinburgh  hv  Andrew  Hart,  in  16SI. 
Hie  "  Testament  of  Fure  Creseide,"  ate  subject  of  which  was 
suggested  by  the  penual  of  Chaucer's  "  TroQus  and  Creseide," 
wmch  occurs  in  the  common  editions  of  Chaucer's  Works.  He 
waa  a  very  respectable  poet. 

NICHOLAS  BOURBON,  a  &mous  Latin  poet,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Vandeure  near  Langres,  and  the  son  of  a  wealthy  smith. 
Margaret  de  Valois  appointed  bim  preceptor  to  her  dau^ter 
Jane  d'  AU»et  of  Navarre,  the  mother  of  king  Henry  IV.  At 
length  he  retired  to  Conde,  where  he  had  a  benefice,  and  died 
^ut  1550.  He  wrote  8  books  of  Epwrams;  and  a  poem  on 
the  forge,  entitled  Frararia.  He  had  great  knowledge  of 
aiUiquitf  and  of  the  Greek  language.     Erasmus  praises  bis 

^ETER  ARETIN,  a  native  of  Arezzo.  He  was  &nunu 
for  his  satirical  writings ;  and  was  so  bold  ss  to  carry  his  invec- 
tives even  against  sovereigns,  and  thus  got  the  title  of  die 
Scourge  of  Winces.  Francis  I.,  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  most 
of  the  princes  of  Italy,  several  cardinals,  and  many  noldemen, 
cpnutea  his  Mendship  by  presents,  either  because  they  liked 
his  compositions,  or  perlups  from  an  apprehension  of  felling 
under  the  lash  of  his  satire.  Aretin  becfone  thereupon  so  in- 
solent, that  he  is  said  to  have  got  a  medal  struck,  on  <Hie  side 
of  which  he  is  represented  with  thess  words,  R  Divino  Aretino ; 
and  on  the  reverse,  sitting  upon  a  throne,  receiving  the  pre- 
sents ofprinces  with  these  words;  Prindpi  Tributati  Da 
Popoli,  Tributano  II  Servidor  Loro.  Some  imagine  tiiat  he 
gave  himself  the  title  of  Divine,  signiiying  thereby  that  he  per- 
formed the  iunctions  of  a  god  upon  earth,  by  the  thunderbolts 
with  which  he  struck  the  heads  of  the  highest  personages.  He 
ifted  to  boast,  that  his  lampoons  did  more  service  to  the  woiid 
than  aomons ;  and  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  subjected  more 
princes  by  his  pen,  than  the  greatest  heroes  had  ever  done 
IW  their  arms.  Aretin,  however,  wrote  many  irreligious  and 
obscene  pieces ;  such  are  his  dialogues,  called  Raeionamenti. 
There  is  likewise  imputed  to  him  another  very  obscene  per- 
formance, De  omnibus  Veneris  schematibus.  It  was  about  the 
year  1S25,  says  Mr.  Chevsllier,  that  Julio  Btanano,  the  most 
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famons  painter  of  Italy,  iiwtigated  by  the  enemy  of  die  iM^TaHon  , 
of  mankind,  invented  drawings  to  engrave  20  plates ;  die  mib- 
jectBBreso  immodeBt  that  I  dare  not  name  them;  Peter  Aretin 
ctHupoaed  sonnets  for  each  figure.  George  Vaiari,  who  relates 
tjiia  hi  his  lives  of  the  painters,  says,  he  does  not  know  which 
woidd  be  the  greatest  impurity,  to  caat  one's  eyes  upon  the  draw- 
ings of  Julio,  or  to  dip  into  tlie  verses  of  Aretin.  Some  say  that 
Aretin  changed  his  libertine  principles ;  but  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  he  composed  severaJ  devotional  pieces.  He 
wrote  a  paraphrase  on  the  penitential  Psalms;  anotiier  on 
Genesis ;  with  the  lives  of  die  Vii^  Mary ;  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  and  St.  Thomas  A^iinas.  He  was  also  author  of  some 
comedies.    He  died  in  lS5o,  aged  65  years. 

THEOPHILUS  FOLENGIO,  of  Mantua,  known  also  hy 
die  title  of  "  Merlin  Coccaye,"  an  Italian  poet.  He  was  bom  at 
Mantua  in  1481,  and  became  a  Benedictine,  but  being  of  an 
amorous  turn,  he  quitted  his  habit,  and  after  leading  a  rambling 
Hfe  for  seme  years,  resumed  it  agun.  He  wrote  several  works, 
mostfy  of  a  licentious  nature,  but  is  memorable  for  giving  to  a 
poem  a  name,  which  has  be^i  adopted  ever  since  for  all  mfling 
peilcwmances  of  the  species,  consisting  of  bufibonery,  puns, 
anagrams,  wit  without  wisdom,  and  humour  without  sense.  His 
poem  was  called  The  Maccaroni,  from  an  Italian  cake,  which 
IS  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  has  not  the  least  alimentary  virtue,  on 
die  contrary  pdls  the  appetite,  and  cioga  the  stonadb.  He  died 
in  1544. 

MELIN  DE  SAINT-GELAIS,  the  natural  son  of  Octa- 
vian  de  Saint  Gelais,  deserved  die  name  of  the  French  Ovid, 
He  received  his  education  at  Poictiers,  and  Padua,  and  embrac- 
ed the  ecclesiastical  profession.  He  opposed  Ronsard  at  the 
court  of  Henry  II.,  but  this  jealousy  ended  in  the  cloaest  friend- 
ship. He  died  at  Paris,  1569,  aged  67.  His  works  are  in 
Latin  and  in  French,  and  consist  of  ele^es,  epistles,  sonnets, 
epwrams,  sonira,  &c. 

BERNARDO  TASSO,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
oi  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Ber^mo  in  1493.  He  be- 
came an  early  proficient  in  G^ek  and  Latin  literature,  under 
the  instructionB  of  the  celebrated  grammarian  Batista  Pio,  under 
die  Buperintendance  of  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  RecanaH, 
who  acted  to  him  as  a  parent  after  he  had  lost  his  father.  In 
I5S0,  the  good  bishop  was  murdered  by  robbers,  and  the  family 
reduced  to  poverty.  Bernardo  left  his  native  city,  and  in  1525 
became  Secretary  to  Count  Guido  Rangone,  general  of  the 
papal  army.  In  1531  he  publisfaed  at  Venice  a  vohime  of  poems 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  Ferrante  Sansaverino  prince  c^ 
Salerno,  who  invited  the  author  to  his  court.  Tasso  rendered 
himself  so  acceptable  to  this  prince,  that  he  obtained  pensions 
and  stipends  to  the  amount  oi  900  ducats  a  year.     He  accom^* 
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^pwried  Ua  Mtnn  'm  v«rioua  espe^tioiu^.  «MBg  wbielL  -wvm 
'those  to  Africa,  Flanders  and  Gennao;. 

He  went  widi  him  to  reside  at  Naptes^  and  these  married 
Porj^  de  Roaaii  of  a  noble  family,  fbrmeriy  kwds  of  PisfeM*. 
For  some  tvne  he  was  peinutted  to  withdraw  to  Sorrento,  wbare 
he  lived  in  a  studious  retreat,  at.  length  his  tranqtul  hie  was 
disturbed  by  the  folloving  ctrcumstance.  The  prince  of  Saa 
Severioo  in  1547,  was  one  (^  the  dmuties  firom  Na^es  to  Ae 
Imperial  court,  fi»  the  purpose  of  petituHUBg  ^Asinst  the 
eataUisbment  of  the  InguuBlHtn  in  that  city,  an  <&x  wbkk 
he  had  bem  adyised  by  Bemacdo  to  accept,  contrary  to 
the  counsel  of  Vincenao  Martelli,  who  ww  also  in  his  aer- 
vice.  This  embassy  was  fatal  to  San  Sevedno,  who,  fiiiifii, 
that  he  had  incurred  by  it  the  emperor's  displeasure,  and 
fearing  w(»se  consequences,  threw  hhnaelf  into  the  French 
party,  and  was  declared  a  rebel,  witb  confiscation  of  bis  pro- 
p»ty.  Tasso,  faithful  to  his  patron,  followed  him  to  France, 
where  be  at  first  received  a  pension  from  his  prince,  and  also 
tasted  the  bounty  of  the  king,  Henry  Q,  But  after  a  time  he 
was  neglected  u)d  deprived  of  all  support ;  and  having-lost  lus 
wife,  he  wished  to  ohange  his  reudence,  and  requested  hia  dis- 
mistion  from  the  prince.  Cruidubaldo  II.,  Duke  of  Urbino^  a 
^Imdid  protector  of  letters,  now  gave  him  an  invitation  to  bis 
OOuri*  and  made  him  a  liberal  compensatitxi  for  bis  past  sufier^ 
iogs ;  and  he  was  alss  at  this  time  made  a  member  of  the  cde> 
brated  Venetian  Academy.  In  1563  he  was  engaged  as  first 
saoretary  at  the  court  of  Mantua,  in  the  service  of  which  he 
died,  in  1569,  being  then  governor  of  Ostiglla.  The  duke  of 
Mantua  caused  his  body  to  be  brought  to  that  city  wiUi  great 
sdemnity,  and'  interred  in  one  of  the  churches,  raiung  a  marbk 
moBument  over  hb  tomb  witb  the  simple  inscription,  indicative 
to  bis  celebrity.  "  Ossa  Bemardi  Tassi."  His  poem,,  entitled 
"  Amadis,"  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1560,  and  his  letters 
in  1574. 

FRANCIS  BERNI,  or  HERNIA,  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
of  a  noble  but  indigent  faoaly  of  Bibrena  in  Tuscany,  was  a 
native  of  Campoyccchio,  and  passed  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his 
life  in  great  poverty  at  Florence.  He  thm  went  into  the  ser- 
vice of  cardinal  Bernardo  of  Bibrena,  and,  af^  his  death,  into 
diat  of  his  nephew  Angeio,  both  of  whom  were  his  relations ; 
and  finally  into  that  o[  the  datary  Giboli,  bishop  of  VertMta* 
wiUi  whom  he  lived  seven  years.  His  dispouti<»],  averse  to  all 
reatraint,  and  inclined  to  pleasure  and  raiUery,  prevmted  him 
from  receiving  much  advantage  either  from  bis  patrtms  or  his 
talents.  He  was,  however,  greatly  esteemed  by  the  literati  of 
Rome,  where  he  was  <Mie  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of 
the  fiuBOus  academy  de  Vig»guoIi.  Tired  of  courts,  he  at 
length  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  Uved  on  a  nnonry  in  the 
c^hedral,  under  the  protection  of  cardinal  Hippolito  de  Me- 
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Hct,  and  duke  Aleunder.  His  inliriacy  with  tbeea  two  i«inc«» 
i^  aaid,  howflv«x,  to  ha,Te  proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  oa  their 
quaaeUuig,  being  deured  by  one  of  them  to  «dmioister  poicoit 
.  to  the  other,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  he  was  liJiiis^takei^ 
offhy  poison.  It  is  not  firee  fnun doubt, any  more  than  the  er& 
of  his  death,  which  is  with  moit  probabui^  fixed  to  1536, 
though  some  make  it  several  years  later. 

Bmii  is  peculiarly  distingusbed  as  a  burlesque  poet,  in  whidii 
class  he  stuids  so  much  ai  the  bead  among  the  Italians,  that 
they  give  a  particular  species  of  the  burlesque  the  title  of  Bur- 
nieoque.  He  altered  the  poem  of  Bojardo,  entitled  "  Orlando 
Liamorato,"  of  which  there  have  been  several  editions.  Hit, 
othra  works  are  to  be  found  in  vaiious  collection^  of  Italian 
poets.  Bemi  was  a  caustic  si^irist,  and  was  the  particulw 
enemy  of  Peter  Aretin,  whose  life  he  wrote  is  a  atftin  of  bitter 
iDvectiTe.  He  likewise  exceeded  in  Latin  poetry,  and  imitated 
the  s^le  of  Catullus  with  great  success. 

SIR  JAMES  INGLIS,  a.  Scottish  poet,  who,  accordii^ 
to  Mackenzie,  was  descended  &om  an  ancient  tainily  in  Fife* 
shire,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  went  to  Paris,  and  returned 
during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  into  whose  fevour  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  by  hia  poetry,  having  written  sundry  traeeoieaf 
comedies,  and  other  poems,  that  were  much  applauded  by 
good  judges.  He  joined  the  French  faction  against  the  En- 
cdisfa ;  and,  in  some  skirmishes  preceding  the  &tal  batde  of 
nnkie,  so  distinguished  himself,  tiiat  he  was  knighted  on  the 
field.  AAer  that  battle  be  retired  into  Fife,  and  amused  him- 
self with  his  favourite  studies;  and  in  154i8»  published  at  St. 
Andrew's  his  complunt  of  Scodand.  This  is  a  well  writtoi 
work  for  the  time;  and  shows  great  learning.  He  appear* 
from  it  to  have  read  much  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  to  nave 
been  well  skilled  in  matliematics  and  philosophy,  and  to  fiave 
been  a  great  lover  of  his  country.  Unpublished  and  in  MS., 
says  Mackenrie,  are  hia  poems,  consisting  of  songs,  ballads, 
plays,  uid  farces.     He  died  at  Culnoss  in  15^. 

LEWIS  ALAMANNI,  a  poet,  was  bonj.at  Florence,  of  a 
noUe  family,  on  the  S&h  of  October,  149S.  He  was  obliged  to 
Sy  bis  country  for  a  conspiracy  ogainBt  Julius  de  Medicis,  who 
was  soon  after  chosen  pope  under  the  name  of  CSement  VIL 
During  this  voluntary  banishment,  he  went  into  France ;  where- 
Francis  I>,  from  a  regard  to  his  genius  and  merit,  became  his 
patron.  This  prince  employed  him  in  several  important  affairs^ 
and  honoured  aim  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael. 
Abouttbeyear  1640,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Inflam- 
mati,  an  academy  newh  erected  at  Padua,  chiefly  b^  Daniel 
Barbaro  and  Ugolini  MarteDi.  After  the  death  of  Frauds, 
Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  who  succeeded  him  in  1537,  shewed 
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in  less  faTOur  to  Alanuumi,  and  in  the  year  1551,  sent  iifaa  as 
his  ambassador  to  Genoa.  This  was  his  last  joumey  to  Italy; 
and  being  returned  to  France,  be  died  at  Amboise,  in  15fi6, 
in  the  65Ui  year  of  his  age.  He  left  many  beautiful  poents, 
and  other  Taluable  performances,  in  the  Italian  language ;  as 
well  as  some  notes  upon  Homo-'s  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  those 
upon  the  Iliad  were  printed  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Homer 
in  1689,  and  Joshua  Barnes  also  inserted  them  in  his  fine  edi- 
tion of  Homer  in  1711. 

CLEMENT  MAROT,  the  best  French  poet  of  his  time, 
was  bom  at  Cahors  in  14^5 ;  and  was  the  son  of  John  Marot, 
Talet  de  Chambre  to  Francis  I.,  and  poet  to  queen  Aime  of 
Brittany.  He  enjoyed  his  father's  place,  and  in  IdSl  followed 
Francis  I.  into  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  accused  of  heresy, 
and  imprisoned,  but  was  delivered  by  Francis  I.  He  retired 
to  Navarre,  and  afterwards  to  Ferrara,  and  in  1636  returned 
to  Paris ;  but  declaring  for  the  Catonists,  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  Geneva;  and  retiring  to  Piedmont,  died  at  Turin  in  1544, 
aged  50.  He  translated  part  of  the  Psalms  into  verse,  which 
were  continued  by  Beza,  and  are  still  suog  in  the  Protestant 
churches  abroad. 

ANGELO  BEOLCO,  a  poet  bom  at  Padua.  He  directed 
his  attention  to  copy  the  manners  of  the  vulgar,  and  be  is  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  his  descriptions  of  rustic  simplicity  and  grotesque 
drollery.     He  died  154«. 

SIR  RICHARD  MAITLAND,  a  Scottish  poet  mid  emi- 
nent public  writer,  bom  in  1496.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Maitland,  of  Thirlstane,  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  went 
to  France  to  study  the  laws.  Upon  his  return  he  became  a  fa- 
vourite of  James  v.,  and  was  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  ses- 
sion^n  1553.  By  a  letter  of  James  VI.  it  appears  that  "  Sir 
Rifchard  had  served  his  grandsire,  goodsire,  goodam,  his  motbeTt 
and  himself,  faithfully,  in  manv  public  ofiices.  He  became  blind 
in  his  65th  year ;  but  notwithstanding,  he  was  made  a  sena- 
tor of  the  college  of  justice,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Lethington* 
Nov.  IS,  1561 ;  and  on  the  SOth  of  Dec.  1562,  one  of  the  coun- 
dl  and  lord  privy  seal ;  which  la«t  office  he  held  till  1567,  when 
he  resigned  it  in  favour  of  John  his  second  son.  Sir  Richard 
continued  a  lord  of  session  during  all  the  troublesome  times  of 
the  regents  in  the  minority  of  James  VI.  till  1584,  when  he  re- 
signed ;  and  died  SOth  of  March  1586.  By  Mary  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Cranston  of  Corsly,  he  had  7  chUdren,  of 
whom  3  were  sons;  I.  William,  the  famous  secretary ;  2.  Sir 
John  afterwards  lord  Thirlstane  and  chancellor ;  and,  3. 
Thomas,  who  is  the  prolocntor  with  Buchanan  in  his  treatise 
De  Jure  Regni.  Sir  Richard  is  never  mentioned  by  writers 
but  with  lespeot,  as  a  man  of  great  talents  and  virtue.    Kiutx 
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indeed  blames  him  ibr  taking  a  bribe,  to  let  cardinal  Beaton 
escape  wbenimpriaooed  at  Seaton.  But  Mr.  Pinkerton  rindi- 
cates  him.  One  poem  of  Sir  Richard's  was  publiehed  in  the 
Ever-green,  but  no  more  of  his  worlu  appeared  till  they  were 
insert^  tn  Pinkerton's  Collection.  He  wrote  also,  "  The 
Chronicle  and  History  of  the  House  and  Surname  of  Seaton," 
unto  November  1558,  MS.  Mackenzie  gives  an  account  of  it. 
Mr.  Forbes,  in  the  preface  to  his  Decisions,  tells  us  there  is 
still  in  MS.  the  decisions  from  15th  of  December  1550  tiQ  30tfa 
of  July  1565,  by  our  author,  fol.  hi  the  advocate's  library. 

LORENZO  GAMBARA,  a  Latin  poet  of  Italy,  who  died 
bi  1586,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  His  principal  poem  is  entided 
Columbus,  or  the  discovery  of  America. 

SIR  DAVID  LINDSAY,  a  celebrated  Scots  poet,  wa« 
descended  of  an  ancient  fomily,  and  bom  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.,  at  his  father's  seat  called  the  Mount,  near  Cupar  in 
Fifeshire.  He  was  educated  at  St  Andrews,  and,  after  making 
the  tour  of  Europe,  returned  to  Scotland,  in  1514.  Sooa 
after  bis  arrival,  he  was  appointed  gentleman  of  tbe  bed-cham- 
ber to  the  king,  and  tutor  to  the  prince,  afterwards  Jamet 
V.  He  enjoyed  several  other  employments  at  court  f 
■but,  in  1533,  was  deprived  of  them  all,  except  that  ot 
Lyon  kuig~at-amu,  wluch  he  held  till  his  death.  His  dis- 
grace was  probably  owing  to  bis  invectives  against  the 
clergy,  which  are  frequent  in  all  his  writings.  After  the 
decease  of  James  V.,  sir  David  became  a  favourite  of  the 
regent  earl  of  Arran ;  but  the  abbot  of  Pusley  did  not  sufter 
him  to  continne  long  in  fiivour  with  the  earl.  He  then  retired 
to  his  paternal  estate,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
rural  tranquillity.  He  died  in  1 553.  His  poetical  talents,  con- 
ndering  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  were  not  contemptible ;  he 
treats  me  Romish  clergy  with  great  severity,  and  writes  with 
humour.  But  he  takes  such  hberties  with  words,  stretching  or 
shortening  them  for  measure  or  rhyme,  that  the  Scotch  have  still 
a  proverb  for  an  usual  ezpresnon,  "  There  is  nae  sic  a  word  in  aj 
Davie  Lindsay."  Mackenrie  tells  us,  he  knew  nothing  of  dra- 
matic rules,  but  that  his  comedies  afforded  abundance  of  mirth. 
Some  fragments  of  these  are  still  in  MS.  He  also  wrote  seve- 
ral tragedies,  and  first  introduced  dramatic  poet^  into  Scot- 
land. One  of  his  comedies  was  played  in  1515.  He  was  con- 
tempora^  with  John  Heywood,  the  first  English  dramatic 
poet.  Hjs  poems  are  printed  in  one  volume ;  and  fragments 
of  his  playa,  in  MS.,  are  in  Mr.  W.  Canrnchael's  collection. 

MOSEN  JUAN  ALMOGAVAR  BOSCAN,  a  celebrated 
reformer  of  Spanish  poetry,  was  a  native  of  Barcelona.  He  was 
tutor  to  the  famous  duke  of  Alva,  and  intimate  friend  of  Garci-. 
laso  de  le  Vega.  The  latter  bears  a  pleasing  testimony  to  bis 
virtue  and  genius  in  some  lines  thus  translated  by  SouUiey ; — 
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■ ' >-J Then  hAA  ia  haoA,  ■ 

A  youth  approftched,  with  Phoebus,  in  hi>  fhct 
The  BkilM  aye  might  ntA  benevoieaoe 
And  fmd«B ;  he  w»  petf!ected  in  all 
The  love  and  variouB  arti  of  coiUteiy 
That  hnmatiiK  maiikind  ;  the  graceful  porti 
And  the  fair  (toat  of  open  manliness, 
Ditcoveced  Boscan ;  and  that  fire  illumed 
His  generous  face,  that  animates  hia  son^, 
With  never  fading  splendour  there  to  shine. 

Before  hia  time,  Spanish  poetry  waa  harsh  and  barbarous.  Gar-^ 
cikso  was  his  coadjutor,  sod  a  collection  of  their  works  wat 
published  tt^etber  in  1544.  One  of  Boscan's  pieces  is  a  para- 
phiase  of  the  Hero  and  Leander  of  Musseus.  -  He  possessed 
more  learning  than  taste,  and  more  taate  than  genius.  He  is 
never  sublime,  but  sometimes  ingemous  and  neat  in  his  turns. 
to  prose  he  translated  the  Courtier  of  CastigUoni.  He  died 
about  1542,  or  1543. 

LEWIS  MAB.TELLI,  an  Italian,  whose  poems,  serious  and 
fljiotesque,  and  dramatic  pieces,  were  published  at  Florence. 
He  waa  bom  at  Florence,  and  died  at  Salerno,  15^,  aged  S8. 

PETER  GRIKGOKE,  hetald-at-arms  to  the  dukeof  Lor- 
H^e,  died  1544.  Hia  "  Moralities"  in  verse,  though  not  very 
interesting,  are  curioua,  aa  th^  serve  to  mark  the  progreas  of 
theatrical  improvement. 


LITERATUHS. 

MICHAEL  APO9T0LIUS,  a  learned  Greek.  He  wrote 
a  collection  of  apophthegms  of  wise  men,  and  another  of  pro- 
verbs, but  only  abndgments  of  them  have  been  published ;  of 
the  former  in  1619,  and  of  the  latter  m  I6S8. 

CLAUDE,  a  French  monk  of  theCelestinfe  order;  was  Ae 
authot  of  a  very  valuable  work  on  the  errors  of  human  seiua- 
tioas,  which  was  published  by^ronel  Frine,  in  15412. 

CARITEO,  wliose  Jaroily  name  has  been  lost  in  his  poetical 
appellation,  was  a  distinguished  literary  ornament  of  Naples. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Barcelona,  and  was  related 
to  Corvinus,  bishop  of  Massa,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Naples.  Of  his  friendly  intercourse  with  Hie  first 
Bcholara  and  chief  nobility  of  Naples,  and  even  with  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  reigning  &mily  there,  his  works  afford  innumerable 
instances,  whilst  in  those  of  Ssnazzarhis  and  Ponttmus,  he  ia  fre- 
quently mentioned  with  particular  affection  and  conmtendation. 
His  works  were  published  at  Naples  in  1506  "  Sonetti  e  Can- 
zoni  intibdati,  Endimioiie  a  Ip  Luna;"  and  in  1519  appeared 
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"  (^lera  nnoTk,  e  imoroaa  cdnportt^"  &o.  Sro.  trUcb  book  it 
exceedkudr  rare. 

PHILIP  CALLIMACHUS  EXFERIENS,  was  one  of 
thooe  learned  Iteliaiu  who  fiiinied  bn  scadem;  hi  this  period, 
and  gare  themeelveB  new  lumes ;  he  twanged  Ibat  oFGeminia- 
BUS  m  Callimacbua,  P(^  Paul  IL  su^iected  eome  great 
mystery  in  it,  and  looldng  upon  that  coropany  of  learned  mm 
aa  a  body  of  conspir^ors,  he  coflunitted  them  to  the  rack 
witb  great  cruelty.  It  was  upon  this  occaeioii  that  Platina  wa* 
■everRly  trented.  CalUmachua  was  reckoned  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  in  vain  did  Platina  argue  the  incapad^  of  diat 
man  for  such  an  enterprne,  and  also  Uie  hatred  mat  there  wai 
between  bim  and  CaHimachui ;  he  was  treated  as  one  of  the 
conspirators.  When  they  bad  tnffidently  twrnettted  tbese 
unfortnnate  men,  and  discovered  the  chlmfera  of  the  pretended 
plo^  they  were  set  at  Hberty.  Callimacbus,  fiiD  of  rage,  aban- 
doned Italy,  and  retired  into  Poland,  where  the  court  was  ex* 
tremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  pope.  King  Cad- 
mir  gave  him  an  honourable  recepticNa,  and  made  him  preceptor 
to  his  son  Albert ;  he  also  employed  him  in  several  embassies. 
CalHmachus  buimiated  bim^f,  in  such  a  manner.  Into  the 
ffood  opinion  of  his  pupil,  that  be  had  great  credit  in  his  Tom. 
%iiis  was  very  grievous  to  the  Poles,  and  especially  after  ma 
battle  the7  lost  in  Moldavia.  They  imagined  Callimachus  was 
tiie  cause  of  that  bloody  loss,  and  that  he  advised  the  king  to 
expose  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility  to  slaughter;  and  ttiat 
he  had  advised  it  as  the  most  efiectual  means  to  establish  an 
arbitrary  government  in  Poland.  The  indignation  they  con- 
ceived against  him,  on  this  account,  alarmed  niln'  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  not  daring  to  appear  abroad,  he  ctmcealed  hioiself 
at  the  house  of  en  intimate  Mend  in  a  village.  He  died  in  his 
retirement ;  they  dared  not  divulge  tut  death,  but  dried  his  body 
by  the  beat  of  a  itimace,  and  kept  it  in  a  cup-board.  King 
Albert,  being  informed  of  this,  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to 
Cracow,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  where 
be  erected  a  brazen  tomb  over  him.  Mr.  Bayle,  frma  wIkmh 
tlua  article  is  extracted,  observes,  that  Paul  Jovius  gives  this  se- 
connt  of  his  death ;  but  the  Polish  historians  ^e  a  very  di£fei^- 
ent  account.  They  assnre  us,  that  CaOimachus  died  in  peace 
and  qmetness  at  Cracow,  on  November  1,  1496,  where  he  was 
honourably  interred.  Callimachns  was  the  author  of  "  a  Rela- 
tion of  what  the  Venetians  did  to  engage  the  Persians  and  Tar* 
tars  in  a  war  witb  (be  Turks  i"  «  The  Life  of  Attila :"  "  The 
History  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Varna."  This  history  of  Itadislaus  was  written  at  the 
desire  of  Matthus  Humiiades,  king  of  Himgary,  Who  magnifi- 
cently rewarded  the  author  of  it. 
ANDRONICUS,  a  learned  man  of  Thesadouca,  irho  todc 
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ntiig/i  in  Italy,  after  the  fidl  of  Comrtaiitinopk,  and  twitfht 
Crreek  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Faria.     He  died  at  Paris  1478. 

MATTEO  PALMIERI,  an  Italian  man  of  letters,  bom  at 
FIcurence  abont  1405,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  iUus- 
triouB  family,  and  educated  in  the  sciences  and  learned  lao- 
guoges  under  the  ablest  masters.  In  14^he  waspresentjinsome 
pubficcapacity.at  the  general  councilofFlorence.  Hewas  seve- 
ral times  entrusted  foy  his  fellow-citizens  with  ofGoes  of  mam- 
tracy,  and  rose  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  gonfidonier  of  justice. 
He  was  likewise  appointed  seyeral  times  to  important  endiasnes 
to  die  popes,  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  Alphonso  king  of  Na- 
ples, the  republic  of  Sienna,  and  other  states.  He  died  in  1475, 
at  the  age  of  70.  As  a  Hterary  man,  his  most  considermble 
work  was  a  Chronicle  from  the  creation  down  to  his  own  times, 
wtuch  was  pubhshed  at  Milan  in  1471,  and  at  Venice  in  1482. 

WALTER  HUNT,  an  Enghsh  camieUte,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  a  council  held  at  Florence  against  the  Greeks,  at 
die  time  when  an  union  was  aj^ted  between  the  two  churches. 
He  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  and  died  in  1 470. 

GUARINO  GUARINI,  a  native  of  Verona,  descended  of 
an  illustrious  family,  famous  for  having  been  the  first  who 
taught  Greek  after  the  restoration  of  letters.  He  had  acquired 
that  language  at  Constantinople.     He  died  in  1460. 

ERAIOLAO  BARBARO,  the  elder,  nephew  of  Francis, 
was  an  early  and  diligent  student  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
at  13  years  old  translated  many  of  JEaap's  tahiet  into  Latin. 
Pope  Eugeniua,  his  fellow-citizen,  appointed  him  apostolic 
proto-notary,  and,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  advanced  him  to  the 
ejuscopal  see  of  Trevigi,  from  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  he 
was  translated  to  that  of  Verona.  He  died  at  Verona,  in  1470, 
60  years  of  age.     He  left  translations  of  Gred  authors. 

BARTHOLOMEW  FACIO,  an  emui»it  literary  charae- 
tca-,  who  was  a  native  of  Spezia,  a  sea-jport  of  Genoa.  Fado 
was  one  of  the  oumerous  assemblage  of  scholars  that  rendered 
QluatriouB  the  court  ,of  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples.  This  mo- 
naich  treated  Fado  with  diatingmsbed  honour,  and  made  him 
his  secretary,  an  office  which  be  occupied  many  years.  During 
this  time,  the  jealousy  of  rivalship  involved  him  in  a  violent 
quarrel  with  Lawrence  Valla,  against  whom  he  composed  four 
invectives,  and  as  he  happened  to  die  soon  after  Valla,  the  cir- 
cumstance occamoned  the  following  lines ; 

"  Ne  vd  in  Elysiis  sine  vindice  VsUs  aniuiTet, 
Paciua  haud  multoa  post  olnit  ipse  diei." 

His  works  are — 1.  De  Beno  Veneto  Clodiano,  8vo.  2.  De 
rebus  ab  Alphonso  Rege  Neapohtano.  3.  De  Humanse  Vite 
Felidtate.    4.  De  Viris  llluatr.  sui  temporis. 
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JEROME  AVOGADRO,  s  patron  of  learning  and  leazn- 
ed  men,  -who  first  etUted  the  works  of  Vitnirhu. 

NESTOR  DENIS  AVOGADRO,  a  natire  oF  Noraro, 
who  published  a  Lexicon,  of  which  an  edition  wa>  printed  at 
Vemce,  in  1488,  fol.  To  the  subBequent  editioiu  were  added 
some  treatises  by  the  iame  author,  on  the  eight  parts  of  speech^ 
on  prosody,  &c, 

LAWRENCE  VALLA,  a  very  eminent  literary  character, 
a  native  of  Rome,  was  bom  in  the  year  1415,  or  according  to 
fl<»ne  writers,  in  1406.  His  fkther  was  a  doctor  of  laws,  and 
ccHiustorial  advocate.  Lawrence  became  profiessor  of  eloquenee 
in  the  oniveraity  of  Pavia.  He  was  in  high  reputation  f^ 
learning;  but  some  miscondnct  obliged  him  to  leave  diat  dty. 
He  chimged  his  place  of  abode  several  times,  till  he  became  at* 
tached  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Naples,  whom  he  accompamed  in 
his  various  military  expeditions  and  adventures,  from  \4A5  to 
1443,  in  which  lost  year  he  became  master  of  hu  capitat 
Valla,  however,  remained  a  short  time  at  Naples ;  and  after 
the  return  of  pope  Eugenius  to  Rome,  in  144<S,  he  fixed  himself 
in  that  city.  Vudent  in  his  remarks,  and  contentious  in  his 
character,  be  raised  against  him  a  host  of  enemies,  and  widw 
out  confining  his  reflections  to  literature  he  ventured  to  attack 
the  traditions  of  the  church.  The  dread  <^  ecclenastical  cen- 
sure caused  him  to  return  to  Naples,  where  he  was  received 
very  graciouefy  by  King  Alphonao,  who  in  a  diploma  dedbred 
him  a  poet,  and  a  man  adorned  with  every  sdenoe.  He  opened 
a  Bcho<^  of  eloquence  in  that  capital,  and  had  nwny  scholars ; 
but  also  incurred  many  enmities  aoA  acciisatiMis,  and  waa 
brought  into  some  danger  by  his  freedom  in  maintuning  hia 
opinions.  Valla  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  inquid- 
tion,  and  was  probably  indebted  to  the  protection  of  Alphtmso 
tot  escaping  with  a  private  flagellation  m  a  cloister  of  UKHikB. 
bi  that  court  he  had  two  decured  enemies  among  the  mat  of 
letters,  Bartholomew  Facio,  and  Anthony  Pamwmitano,  the 
first  of  whom  bitterly  censured  his  life  of  king  Ferdinand, 
father  of  Alphonso,  and  was  reiJied  to  by  him  in  a  strain  of 
equally  severe  invective.  Thus  his  life  passed  between  honours 
and  contentions  at  the  court  of  Naples,  till  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  return  to  Rome,  from  that  great  patron  of  literature, 
pope  Nicholas  V.  This  he  accepted;  and  about  1460  be  opened 
m  mat  metropolis  a  schoc^  of  eloquence.  This  was  the  period 
of  the  furious  war  kindled  between  him  and  the  celeiMrated 
Poggio  Bracciolini.  Amidst  these  disputes  he  did  not,  however, 
intermit  his  usual  studies,  and  by  order  of  Nicholas  V.  he 
undertook  a  version  of  tiie  Greek  of  Thucydides  into  Latin, 
which,  when  finished,  he  presented  to  the  pope,  who  rewarded 
bim  with  >>00  gold  crowns,  a  canonry  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
the  place  of  apostolic  scribe.  Valla  died  at  Rome,  in  August 
VOL.  IV.  R 
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1467.    He  wu  nerer  BUffiied,  but  he  coofeHet  inooe  of  bis 

answers  to  Fogeio,  that  he  took  a  ^oung  wtnnap.  to  live  wiUi 
h^  by  whom  he  had  three  children^  ud  whose  fiddity  he 
extols,  ad^ng  that  he  hoped  to  procure  her  a  husband;  but 
foncubisage  was  at  that  tiiae  very  coBunon  amoog  the  scholan 
atta(^ed  to  the  court  of  Rome.  In  the  capacity  of  a  reviver 
of  letters  he  has  always  held  a  high  rank,  which  he  merited 
^  unwearied  applicatmn,  and  an  enlarged  course  of  atudyi 
(omprehendii^  history,  cridciam,  dialectics,  moral  philoaophyi 
fud  theology.  He  has  many  eulogists  among  the  learned,  and 
haa  been  particularly  praised  by  Eraemna,  as  one  of  those  who 
have  the  most  contributed  to  the  reriral  of  sound  learning. 
His  principal  works  are,  a  Latin  translation  of  Homer ;  notes 
onLivy;  a  translation  of  Thucydides ;  another  of  Herodotus; 
illuBtrations  of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  above  all  the  ree^ 
his  "  Elegantise  Linguw  Latine,"  printed  at  Rone,  in  1471, 
^1.  and  at  Paris,  in  1540, 4to. 

BERNARD  GUISTINIANI,  a  noble  Venetian  and  maa 
of  letters,  was  bom  in  1408.  He  obtained  great  reputation  for 
hia  Sequence,  and  waa  employed  by  the  republic  on  several 
honourable  missions.  In  1451  he  was  appointed  to  receive  thq 
tmperor  Frederic  III.,  on  his  paemng  through  the  Venetian  ter> 
ritory.  He  afterwards  was  sent  on  embassies  to  Ferdinand  king 
ef  Naples,  to  several  of  the  popes,  and  to  Lewis  XI,  of  France* 
vho  honoured  him  with  knighthood.  In  1467  he  was  made 
eaptain-conunandant  of  Padua,  admitted  into  the  council  of 
ten,  made  counsellor,  savio-grande,  and  finally  procurator  of 
St.  Mark.  He  died  in  1489.  Guistiniani  was  the  author  of 
several  works ;  of  which  are  a  number  of  Orations  upon  public 
occasions ;  the  life  of  his  uncle,  the  Blessed  Loreneo  Guutim^ 
ani  i  three  pieces  on  the  life,  the  translation,  and  the  appear* 
ance  of  St.  Mark ;  a  version  of  the  book  of  Isocrates  to  Nico- 
cles,  some  Latin  letters  of  his  father  Leonardo,  and  the  amnent 
history  of  Venice,  in  fifteen  books,  &om  its  fbundation  to  the 
year  809,  written  in  Latin.  This  has  been  several  timea  print* 
ed,  and  has  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Lodov  Domenichi. 

CECILIA  DE  GdNZAGA,  a  young  lady  of  high  birth 
asd  family,  gave  proofs  of  a  remarkable  fondness  for  Kamii^ 
even  when  a  child.  Her  father,  John  Francis  Goaxaga,  who 
Was  lord  of  Mantua,  procured  the  first  masters  to  instruct  her* 
and  at  eight  years  of  age  she  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek.  As  she  advanced  in  years,  she  was  not  mere* 
ly  celebrated  &>r  her  knowledge,  but  for  the  religious  andaana- 
ble  turn  of  her  mind ;  for  instead  ofenjoying  those  amusements 
to  which  her  raidt  entitled  her,  she  spent  her  fortune  m  reliev-- 
inff  the  distresses  of  mankind.  She  gave  marriage  portions  to 
all  the  young  women  in  her  neighbourhood,  repiured  several 
convents,  and  beautified  churches  vhicb  were  decayed,  but 
at  length,   hi  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  her  fiither, 
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Ae  ieptirtA  herself  of  all  pow«  t^doiiig  gtwd,  by  taUng  tb« 
Tcil. 

CHRISTOPHER  PERSONA,  a  Roman  hy  Inrth,  and 
nwr  of  dw  ccHkTent  ot  Santa  R^iana,  of  th«  order  of  the 
Gtnllebiatea,  inxn  mount  ATentiniu,  was  eminoit  for  hia  sldll 
in  the  Greek  hmffua^  He  translated  AgatUaa  and  sMds 
ether  anthora  intoXatin.    He  died  of  die  iwnie  in  1466. 

WILLIAM  BOTONER,  or  WHJOAM  WORCES* 
TBR,  an  EngUab  viiter  in  hist<»y,  antiquitiea,  heraldry,  phy-* 
ne,  and  astronomy,  was  a  native  of  Bnstol  and  bom  about 
1415.  The  name  of  his  father  was  Worcester,  and  that  of  hia 
mother  Botoner,  hence  he  often  names  himself  William  Wyr- 
cester,  alias  Botoner.  He  was  educated  at  Hart-ball,  Oxford, 
Ii34i.  He  was  engaged  in  the  wars  44  years ;  and  so  fiudifiilly 
served  Sir  John  Fastomj  that  be  made  hnn  one  of  hia  executors. 
He  died  about  1490.  He  translated  &om  the  French,  "Cicero 
on  Old  Age,"  1475,  and  wrote  besides,  antiquities  of  England ; 
abbreviations  of  the  learned ;  Medicinal  Coliections;  Treatises 
«n  Astronomy  and  Astrology ;  the  Acts  of  Sir  John  Fastolff ; 
and  of  John  Duke  of  Bedford ;  also  the  Polyandrium  Oxconen- 
ainm,  or  Memoirs  of  Oxford  Students. 

GEORGE  CHASTELAIN,  or  Castellanus,  a  learned  Fle- 
mish gentleman,  educated  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
He  died  in  1475,  leaving  in  French  verse,  an  atnnunt  of  aU  the 
nmarkable  events  which  happened  in  hia  time,  IfiSl,  4to.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  Le  Chevalier  delibere  ou  la  Mort  du  Due 
de  Bourgogne,  1469, 4<o  t  Histoire  du  Chevalier  Jacques  de  La- 
lain,  4to;  uid  Les  Epitaphes  d'Hector  et  d'Achille,  1dS5,  Svo.- 

AUGUSTINE  DATI,  a  learned  Italian  writer,  the  son  of 
a  lawyer  at  Sienna,  was  born  at  that  place  in  14S0,  and  educat- 
ed under  Francis  Philephua,  who  declared  him  his  most  promis- 
ing adiohr.  Dati  suffered  much  ridicule  from  bis  school-fellows, 
on  account  of  a  faeeitation  in  his  speech,  whidi  he  cured  by  the 
means  adopted  by  Demosthenes,  that  of  speaking  with  small 
pdiUes  m  his  mouth.  Odo  Anthony,  duke  of  Urbino,  invited 
bin  to  Urbino  to  teach  the  belles  lettres.  He  accordingW 
aet  out  for  that  city  in  April,  1442,  where  he  was  received  with' 
every  mark  of  honour  and  friendship  by  the  duke,  but  this 
prosperity  was  not  of  long  duration.  He  bad  not  enjoyed  this 
otaation  two  years  when  the  duke,  on  account  of  his  excesses 
and  tyranny,  was  assassinated  in  a  public  tumult,  with  two 
of  hia  &vonrites.  Dati  saved  hinue^  by  taking  refuge  in  a 
church,  while  the  mob  pillaged  hie  house.  Dati  returned  to 
Sienna,  in  1444,  where  be  opened  a  school,  and  acquired 
BO  much  reputation,  that  the  cardinal  of  Sienna,  f>anci» 
I^ceolonnni,  permitted  him  to  lecture  on  the  Holy  Scrip' 
tttres,  althtni^  be  was  a  married  man.  He  was  auo  madi 
•amoved  in  pronouncing  harangues  on  puhUc  occasions  ih 
B  8 
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Lsda,  many  of  which  are  imong  his  worki.  He  was  advanced 
to  the  'first  offices  of  the  nmgiatracy,  and  entrusted  with  the 
negotiation  of  Tarioua  affairs  of  importance.  In  14<57  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  republic,  which  office  he  held  for  two 
years.  Towards  ike  close  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  history.  He  died  of 
the  plague  at  Sienna,  April  6, 1478.  His  son  Nicholas  collect- 
ed his  works  for  publication,  "AugusHni  Dathi,  Senensia, 
opera,"  of  which  there  are  two  editions,  that  printed  at  Sienna, 
1503,  foL  and  an  inferior  one  printed  at  Venice,  ldl6.  They 
consist  of  a  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  letters ; 
three  books  on  the  history  of  Sienna ;  a  history  of  i^ombino ; 
on  grammar;  &c.  &c. 

GONZALES  PETER  DE  MENDOZA,  a  Spanish  car- 
dinal, bom  in  14^.  He  was  eminent  as  a  statesman,  and  got 
the  hat  from  SixtUs  IV.  He  translated  Homerand  Vir^  into 
Spanish,  and  died  In  1495. 

GACE  DE  LA  BIGNE,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  of 
the  diocese  of  Bayeux,  about  14S8,  He  was  chaplain  to  king 
John,  and  accompaiued  that  prince  to  England  after  the  battle 
of  Poictiers.  Beine  at  Rochefort  in  1459,  he  b^an  a  poem 
on  the  chace,  entiued  "  Le  Roman  des  Oiseaux,  which  he 
finished  on  his  return  to  France.  Thb  he  did  at  the  command 
of  the  king  for  the  instmction  of  his  son  Philip  duke  of  Bui- 
gundy.  It  was  printed  with  Gaston  de  Foix's  work  on  the  Chace 
m  1530.     Bigne  was  alive  in  1475. 


WILLIAM  FICHET,  or  FI3CHET,  an  eminent 
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and  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1454,  and  rector  of  the  umver- 
sityxtf  Paris  in  1467,  who  lectured  on  rhetoric,  i^ilosophy,  and 
theology,  with  high  repatation.  He  opposed  the  plan  {onned 
by  Xiouis  XI.  of  arming  the  schoUrs,  and  was  entrusted  with 
several  commissions  of  importance.  Fichet  went  to  Rome  with 
cardmal  Bessarion,  who  dedicated  his  orations  to  him  in  1470, 
and  he  was  well  received  fay  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  appointed 
bis  chamberlain,  A  work  of  nis  exists,  on  "  Rjietoric,'* 
wid  also  some  "Epistles,"  elegantly  written,  printed  at  the 
Sorbonne,  1471,  4to,  and  which  has  been  sold  at  the  high  price 
of  50/.  Fichet  and  his  friend  John  de  la  Pierre,  were  the 
means  of  bringing  Martin  Crantz,  Ulric  Gering,  and  Michael 
Friburgei,  from  Germany  to  the  Sorbonne,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  printing  into  France ;  and  Fichet's  works,  above 
mentioned,  were  among  the  first  specimens  of  the  art  produced 
in  that  countrv. 

JOHN  ARETIN,  sumamed  Zorteiius,  was  Ubrarian  and 
chamberUin  to  pope  Nicholas  V.     He  was  the  author  of  a 

E-ammatical  wore  "  De  Postate  Literarum,"  on  the  power  of 
tters.     It  is  much  to  his  credit,  that  he  never,  like  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  dishonoured  learning  by  fierce  and  iiyurioiu 
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disputes.  He  bad  many  friends  among  the  learned ;  Lauren- 
tiua  Valla  dedicated  to  him  hia  book  "  De  Latina  Elegantia.*' 

PAUL  ALBERTINI,  a  celebrated  Venetian  wnter,  was 
bom  in  14^,  and  at  ten  yean  of  age,  entered  among  the 
Servites.  On  taking  orders  he  became  famous  for  preaching, 
and  his  skill  in  politics  was  such,  that  the  senate  employed  him 
on  an  embassy  to  Turkey.  He  died  in  14-75,  and  the  republic 
honoured  his  memory,  by  causing  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour 
of  him.  He  was  the  audior  of  some  theological  woHcs  in 
Latin. 

HENRY  INSTITOR,  a  German  Dominican,  and  mqulsitor 
general  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne.  He,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  colleague,  James  Springer,  composed  a  work,  enti- 
tled MaHeus  Maleficarum,  priated  at  Lyons  in  1464^  and  ieve> 
rsi  times  afterwards.  He  also  wrote  a  book  on  monarchy,  and 
another  agEunat  errors  on  the  sacrament. 

STEPHEN  AQU^US,  lord  of  Beauvais,  in  Berry,  his na- 
tire  country,  made  himself  famous  by  his  military  actions,  and 
his  writings.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Pliny,  which  was 
printed  in  1530. 

GEORGE  VALLA,  a  professor  of  polite  literature,  was  a 
native  of  Placentia.  He  taught  at  Milan  and  Pavia,  in  the  latter 
ofwhichunirersitieshewasaprofeesorin  1471  and  14f76.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Venice,  where  he  held  die  cbur  of  eloquence  in 
14tt6.  From  his  translations  of  medical  works,  it  has  been 
thought  he  was  a  physician,  but  we  have  no  proaf  that  he  prac- 
tised in  that  profession.  In  Venice,  the  zeal  which  he  display- 
ed for  the  party  of  the  Trivulsi,  excited  the  resentment  of  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  procured 
the  imprisoimient  of  Valla.  The  cause,  however,  being  exa- 
mined, ne  was  set  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  his  professorship. 
Not  long  after,  as  he  was  preparing  one  morning  to  go  to  his 
school,  where  he  was  eneaged  in  explaining  the  TusciJan  ques- 
tions of  Cicero,  and  hoHling  daily  learned  disputations  on  tiie 
immortality  of  the  soul,  he  died  suddenly,  about  the  close  of 
the  century.  His  works  are,  I.  De  tuenaa  Sanitate  per  Vio- 
tum.  2.  Commentaries  on  C'icero,  Horace,  Juvenal,  &c.  S.  A 
Comment  on  Pliny's  Natural  History.  4.  De  expetendis  et  fit- 
ciendis  rebus,  IB  vols.  fol. 

DOMITIUS  CALDERINUS,  a  learned  critic,  bom  at 
Calderia.  He  read  lectures  upon  polite  hterature  at  Rome 
with  great  reputation ;  and  was  the  nrst  who  ventured  to  write 
upon  the  most  difficidt  of  the  andent  poets.  He  died  very 
young,  in  1477. 

GEORGE  MERULA,  an  Italian  of  extraordinary  parts 
and  learning,  bom  at  Alexandria  about  14^.  He  taught 
youth  at  Venice  and  Milan  for  40  years,  and  laboured  much  m 
restoring  and  correcting  ancient  authors.    He  wrote  and  ad- 
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dressed  to  Lewis  Sfona,  "  AntiquitateB  Vicecomitum,"  &c  or 
'*  The  actions  of  the  dukes  of  Mubd,"  in  ten  books ;  with  some 
other  jueces.  He  died  in  \4&4t,  unlaiaented,  ss  he  had  abused 
ylmoet  all  his  contemporary  echolars. 

BARTHOLOMEW  SCALA,  an  eminent  Italian  writer* 
who  flourished  when  literatuie  was  reviving  in  Europe.  He 
was  bom  about  1404>  and  was  the  only  son  of  a  miUer ;  bat 
going  early  to  Florence,  Cosmo  de  Me^ds  gave  him  his  edu- 
cation. He  studied  the  law,  became  LL.D.  and  irequrated 
the  bar.  On  Cosmo's  death,  in  1464,  Peter  de  Medicia  en- 
ployed  him  in  some  very  important  negotiations.  In  1471  he 
was  made  a  citizen  of  Florence;  in  1472  he  was  ennobled, 
and  made  chancellor.  In  1484,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
pope  Innocent  VIII.,  to  whom  be  made  an  oration  that  so 
well  pleased  the  pope,  that  he  made  him  a  Roman  knight  and 
senator.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1497.  He  wrote — 1 .  "  De 
Historia  Florentina.''  2.  Vita  di  Vitaliani  Borromeo,  printed  at 
Rome,  in  1677, 4to.     3.  Apologues,  orations,  and  poems. 

RAYMOND  DE  SEBO>fbE,  or  SABUNDE,  professor 
of  philosophy/  medicine,  and  theology,  in  the  university  of 
Touloose.  He  wrote  some  novels,  the  most  noted  of  which  was 
first  entided,  "  Liber  Creaturanun,"  and  aiWrwards  "  Theolo- 
^  Naturalis."  This  book  was  brought  into  notice  by  Montagne, 
who  was  pleased  witii  some  sentiments  in  it  conformable  to  his 
own,  and  translated  it  into  French.  What  he  says  in  its  praise 
is,  that  he  thinks  do  writer  has  equalled  him  in  establishing  the 
articleB  of  Christianity,  by  natural  reason.  Grotius  refers  to 
him  in  his  book  "  De  Veritate,"  and  says,  allndine  to  his  own 
tul^ect,  that  tbia  matter  has  been  discusBed  with  philosophical 
subtilty  by  Raymond  Sebnnde. 

MATTHEW  BOSSO,  ui  eminent  Italian  scholar,  bom  at 
Verona  in  14S7.  In  1451  he  entered  the  congregation  of  the  re- 
gular canons  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  and  ^ler  going  through 
several  offices  obtuned  the  abbey  of  Fiesole.  He  died  at  Padua 
in  ISOZ.  Mr.  Roseoe  oharacterues  him  as  a  profound  schotari 
a  close  reasoner,  and  a  convincing  orator ;  and  as  possessing 
a  candid  mind,  and  inflexible  integrity,  and  an  mterestinff 
simplicity  of  life  and  manners.  His  works  are,  1.  X)e  Insti- 
tuendo  Sapientifl  Animo,  1495.  S.  Deveris  et  salutaribus  animi 
gaudiis,  1491.    3.  Epistolanim,  lib.  iii.    4.  Orationes. 

DONATA  ACCIAIOLI,  was  bom  in  the  year  I4«8.  He 
was  famous  for  his  learning,  and  the  honourable  employments 
he  poBseteed  in  Florence,  his  native  country.  He  wrote  a  Latin 
translation  of  some  of  Plutarch's  hves ;  Commentaries  on  Aris- 
totie's  ethics  and  pohtics ;  and  the  Me  of  Charlemagne.  He 
was  aent  to  France  by  the  Florentines,  to  sue  for  succour  &<»n 
Lewis  XI.,  against  pope  Sixtus  IV.,butdiedonbisjoumey,  at 
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VBlau,  1478.  Hi>  body  was  carried  to  FlMcnce,  and  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Carthusians.  Tlie  Hnall  fortune  he  left 
his  childrcB  is  a  ^mot  of  his  probity  and  disinterestedneaf. 
His  daugbtM,  like  those  of  Aristides,  were  married  at  the  pubHo 
expesne,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  His  funeral 
•otagiuni  was  spoken  by  ChristophH  Ladbu )  and  an  elegant 
«pitu>^  by  Ptwdan,  was  inscribes  on  his  tomb. 

JULIANA  BERNERS,  daughter  of  Ri<^ard  Bemera 
of  Bemera  Roding,  and  riater  of  Lord  Bemera,  was  bom  at 
Roduig  in  Essex,  She  is  celebrated  by  variouB  authors  as 
very  teamed,  uid  doubtless  had  the  best  education  that  could 
be  obtained  in  that  age,  as  she  was  appointed  ptioreas  of  Sope^ 
well  nimnery,  near  St.  Alban's,  about  1460,  or  rather  earlier. 
She  was  very  beautiful,  and  was  fond  of  masculine  exercises, 
such  as  hunting,  hawking,  Sec.  She  wrote  treatises  on  these 
■abjecta,  as  weU  as  upon  Heraldry,  which  were  so  popular,  that 
th^  were  published  m  the  very  infancy  of  printing.  Her  trea- 
tise on  hunting  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  affords  a  strong  evidence 
of  the  barbanty  of  that  age ;  as  it  abounds  with  indelicaciea 
equally  unworthy  of  her  sex  and  profession.  The  book  on  heral- 
dry be^ns  with  the  following  curious  piece  of  anmnt  heraldry  t 
"  Of  toe  offipring  of  the  gentilman  Jaf^th,  (she  certaimy 
neatit  Shem,)  came  Habraham,  Moyses,  Aron,  and  the  Pro- 
■ettya ;  and  also  the  kyngs  of  the  right  )yne  of  Mary,  of  whom 
that  gmtihoan  Thesus  was  borne,  very  Qod  and  man ;  afUr 
his  manhode  kynge  of  the  land  of  Jude  and  of  Juea,  gentilman 
by  his  modre  Mairy,  prince  of  cote  armure,  &€."  The  time  of 
her  death  is  not  known. 

GREGORY  TIFHERNAS,  a  literary  character,  a  native 
of  Tifemum  in  Italy,  He  understood  Greek,  and  translated 
into  Ladn  that  part  of  Strabo,  iriiich  Guarinus  Vercoiensis  had 
left  tuitranslated. 

NICOLO  PEROTTI,  one  of  die  early  Italian  literati,  was 
bom  in  1430.  He  was  educated  iwder  Volpe  at  Bologna,  and 
aftu  finishing  his  studies,  became  himself  a  professor  in  that 
city,  first  of  polite  literature,  and  then  of  philosophy.  He  made 
himself  known  by  various  translations  of  Greek  authors  into 
the  Latin  language.  As  early  as  145S,  t«  1453,  he  sent  to  pop» 
Nicfaolas  V.  his  veraion  of  the  three  first  books  of  Polybius,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  two  more,  all  that  were  then  known 
of  that  author.  He  subsequantly  translated  Kpictetus's  En- 
chiridion, the  Commentary  of  Simplicius  upon  Aristotle's 
Physics,  and  Tatian's  Oration  to  the  Greeks.  He  was  made 
poet  laureat  to,  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  was  employed 
m  high  official  situations  by  several  of  the  popes.  He  was  par- 
ttcolarty  attached  to  can^na'.  Bessarion,  whose  cenclaviat  he 
was  after  the  death  of  Paul  II.  On  this  occasion  it  baa  been 
•aid,  that  some  ''*ln^^'^^*^  coming  to  wait  oa  Bessarion,  with  the 
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mtfpo«e  of  Bahiting  him  pope,  were  refused  admittion  by 
PeroUi,  on  the  plea  tb^t  he  was  engaged  in  his  studies ;  and 
that  after  the  election  of  cardinal  Riario,  Beeaarion  cooHy  said 
to  him,  "  By  your  untimely  care,  you  have  lost  me  the  tiara, 
and  youraelf  a  hat."  He  was,  however,  appointed  to  hoaour- 
.  able  offices  under  the  court  of  Rome,  being  made  governor  of 
Umbria  in  1465;  of  Spoleto  in  1471 ;  and  of  Perugia  in  1474. 
He  died  in  14S0,  His  writingaare  numerous,  buthis  moat  cele- 
brated work  was  entitled  "  Cornucopia,"  being  a  difiuse,  and 
learned  C<Hnmentary  on  Martial's  book  on  Spectacles,  and  the 
first  book  of  his  epigrams.  It  was  not  publisbed  till  after  bis 
death  (  it  contuns  a  measure  of  erudition  respecting  the  I>atiii 


laBgoaire. 


ELIUS  BRANDOLINUS,  sumamed  Lippus,  firom 
his  being  blear-eyed,  was  bom  at  Florence,  and  was  esteemed 
a  great  writer,  orator,  poet,  and  mumdan.  Mattiiias  Corrinna, 
king  of  Hungary,  invited  him  to  teach  oratory  in  his  dominions ; 
which  he  did  many  years  at  Buda  and  Strigonia  with  great  suc- 
cess. On  his  return  to  Florence  be  took  orders,  and  preached 
to  the  most  crowded  audiences.  He  died  at  Rome,  of  tiie 
plague,  in  1438.  He  wrote  several  works  which  were  esteemed ; 
particiJarly,  a  Comment^  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  a  Treatise 
De  Lege ;  two  books  of  Christian  Paradoxes ;  three  books,  De 
Ratione  Scribendo ;  a  dialogue  De  humanae  vitK  conditione, 
et  tollenda  coporum  s^rituaine ;  dedicated  to  king  Matthias  ; 
and,  the  Scripture  histories  in  heroic  verse. 

ISOTTA  NOGABOLA,  a  Veronese  lady,  well  versed  in 
philosophy,  theoltwy,  and  the  learned  languages.  In  a  dialogue 
on  the  question  whetiier  Adam  was  a  greater  sinner  than  Eve 
,in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  she  ih\y  defended  the  cause  of 
&xe  mother  of  mankind,  against  Louis  Foscaro,  who  maintained 
a  cUfierent  opinion.  She  died  1468,  aged  38.  No  less  than 
566  of  her  letters  were  preserved  in  de  Thou's  library. 

MARTIO  GALEOTI,  or  GALEOTUS  MARTIUS, 
a  native  of  Nami,  in  the  papal  territory.  He  became  a  pre* 
ceptor  of  youth  at  Bologna,  out  afterwards  removing  to  Hun- 
gary, he  was  noticed  by  Matthias  Corvinus  the  king,  who  ad- 
mitted  bin  into  his  femily,  made  him  private  secretary,  and 
committed  to  him  the  education  of  his  son  John  Corvinus.  He 
was  also  keeper  of  the  library  at  Buda.  In  this  situation, 
Lewis  XI.,  of  France,  hearing  of  bis  fame  invited  him  into 
bis  kingdom ;  Galeoti  proceeded  to  meet  Lewis  at  Lyons, 
but  the  King  happening  to  come  out  of  the  city,  they  met  without 
the  gates,  and  Galeoti,  descending  hastily  to  pay  due  respect  to 
the  kins,  fell,  and  being  extremely  corpulent,  was  so  much  in- 
jured that  he  very  soon  expired,  in  1481,  Galeoti  published 
a  collection  of  the  bon-mots  of  Matthias  Corvinus.  He  also 
wrote  some  otbet  works,  a  miscellany  of  physical,  medical,  and 
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astnHHHmeal  questiom.  For  some  ofhta  sentiments  the  nionka 
accused  him  of  heresy,  but  he  waa  protected  by  pope  Sixtus 
IV.,  who  had  been  hie  pupil. 

JOHN  ANNIAS,  or  NANNUS,  a  native  of  Viterbo, 
fru  bom  in  14SS,  and  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  oriental  languages.  He  was  a  dominican 
Mar,  and  a  famed  pulrat  orator.  He  waa  invited  to  Rome,  and 
iraa  highly  respected  by  the  popes  Sixtus  lY.,  and  Alexander 
VI.  In  1499,  Alexander  made  him  master  of  the  sacred  palace. 
Aanias,  however,  ^d  not  find  it  verr  easy  to  preserve  the  favour 
of  such  profl^te  characters  as  Alexander,  end  hia  son  Ciesar 
Borgia,  but  the  duchess  de  Valentinois,  the  virtuous  wife  of 
Ceesar,  rendered  Annias  every  service  in  her  power.  Her  hus- 
band at  last  determined  to  free  himself  from  Annias,  and,  it 
is  thought,  procured  him  to  be  poisoned.  He  died  by  some 
■eans,  Nov.  13,  150S,  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  wrote  17 
books  of  antiquities,  pretended  to  be  the  remains  of  several 
eminent  ancient  authors,  particularly  Manetho,  Archilochua, 
and  Xenopbon,  wluch  were  printed  in  1498,  folio.  The 
firaud  was  well  managed,  and  imposed  for  a  time  upon  several 
learned  men. 

FRANCIS  PATRIZI,  bishop  of  Gayette,  an  Italian  author: 
He  wrote  several  works,  besides  ten  dialogues  in  Italian,  on 
the  manner  of  wiiting  and  studying  history,  which  are  much 
esteemed.     He  died  in  14d4i. 

CHRISTOPHER  LANDING,  an  Italian  scholar,  wai 
bom  at  Florence  in  14<34.  He  studied  first  at  Volterra,  under 
AngioU  da  Todi,  by  whom  he  was  so  much  beloved,  that  be 
not  only  maintained  him  a  loi^  time  at  his  own  expense,  but  at 
bis  dem  bound  bis  heirs  to  support  him  three  years  longer. 
H«  was  nitended  by  his  father  for  the  law,  and  wa^  by  him  ob- 
^<ed  to  pursue  it  till  he  obtained  the  Uberal  patronage  of 
(^smo  and  Peter  de  Medici,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
turn to  hia  favourite  pursuits,  and  indulge  himself  in  the  study 
of  Platonic  philosophy.  He  became  one  of  the  chief  oma- 
ments  of  the  Platonic  academy  at  Florence,  and  Uved  in  strict 
friendship  with  PoUziano,  Ficmo,  and  others  of  its  membora. 
In  1 457,  be  gave  public  kcturea  on  poBte  literature  at  Florence, 
which  contributea  to  the  progress  of  learning  in  that  period. 
At  an  advanced  age  he  obtained  an  office  in  the  state,  and  was 
presented  with  a  palace  for  his  residence.  He  died  in  1S04, 
at  Porto  Vecchio.  I£s  Latin  poems  have  been  printed,  and 
also  his  notes  on  Vii^,  Horace,  and  Dante.  He  translated 
lily's  Natural  History  into  Italian  prose. 

AUGUSTIN  PATRICIUS,  was  a  native  of  Sienna,  and 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  In  1460  he  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  pope.Pius  II.,  who  concaved  an  affection  for 
bin,  and  caused  him  to  assume  the  surname  of  Picfdomini 
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Pstrixi  was  muter  of  die  ceremonies  in  14^,  wben  the  empenK 
Frederic  1X1.  went  to  Rome  a  second  time.  In  148S  he  was 
made  biahop  of  Pienza  and  Montaldno,  which  tee  he  ei^oyed 
till  bsa  deam  in  1466.    He  wrote  several  books. 

SIGISMUND  FULGINUS.  is  ranked  waong  the  karaei 
of  tlds  period.  He  wrote  a  history  (^  his  own  times.  He  was 
in  the  service  of  JiiIioB  U.,  and  he  iaoneof  thechiefinterioca- 
ton  m  Bembtu**  diakwue  de  UrUoi  Dncibus. 

ISAAC  ABRABANEL,  ABARBANEL,  or  AVRAVA- 
NEL>  a  celebrated  Rabbi,  bcnn  at  lisboo,  in  1437,  and  pn- 
tended  to  be  descended  fit>m  king  David.  He  was  employed 
by  Alphonso  V.,  king  of  Portugal ;  but  on  the  acoeasion  of 
John  II.,  he  shared  the  disgrace  of  the  ministry,  and  fled  to 
Spain,  where  he  apphed  himself  to  literature.  His  &me  re* 
oommmded  him  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  hut  when  the  Jewi 
were  banished  &om  CaatUe,  he  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  fomkl 
an  asylum  at  tlie  court  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  but  opmi  the 
defeat  of  the  next  monarch,  Alphomo,  by  the  French,  he  retired 
to  Corfu,  and  at  last  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1508,  in  his 
fist  year.  His  writingB  are  chiefly  commentaries  or  exjdana- 
tions  of  Scripture.  The  various  persecutions  which  h^  and 
other  Jews  suffered,  soured  his  temper,  and  produced  an  im- 
placable hatred  against  the  Christians,  which  he  has  mamfested 
oi  his  writings ;  though,  in  company  with  them,  he  bduiTed 
with  great  pohtcness,  and  was  cheerfiil  in  conversation.  He 
was  an  asnduoua  student,  and  a  very  ready  writer. 

FRANCIS  MARIUS  GRAPALDUS,  of  Parma,  boiil 
about  1440.  He  distinguished  himself  bo  much  in  an  embaan' 
to  the  pope,  that  Juhus  II.  crowned  him  with  his  own  hand. 
He  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  described  aQ  the  parts  of  a  house 
with  great  judgment  and  taste. 

URBANO  VALERIANO  B0LZANI,  an  emment  cha- 
racter in  the  revival  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Belluno,  about  1440. 
He  was  of  the  order  of  Minorites,  and  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  travelling  which  he  always  performed  on  foot.  He 
traversed  Bgyp^ Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Greece,  and  Thraeet 
)Bid  made  judicious  obserrations  on  every  thin^  curious,  bolb 
in  nature  and  art.  He  twice  climbed  the  summit  of  iStna,  to 
survey  its  crater.  He  continued  down  to  old  age  to  make  aa 
annual  tour  through  some  of  the  Italian  provinces,  till  an  acci- 
dent imuied  one  of  his  legs.  His  fixed  residence  was  at  Ve- 
nice, where  he  instructed  a  great  number  of  soholam  in  the 
Gre^  language.  Among  outer  eminent  persons,  be  had  for 
disciples  the  learned  Gian-antonio  flamio,  and  Jolui  de  Medid, 
afterwards  pope  IJeo  X.  He  deserves  gratefid  commemoration 
as  the  first  who  rendered  the  study  of  Greek  easier  bv  compos- 
ing  a  Latin  grammar  of  that  language.  Of  this  worK  the  first 
edition  was  printed  in  1407.    A  sMond,  much  cnUrged,  tf^ 
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peoMd  in  1513,  and  othFTs  afterwardE.  Bolsani  died  in  lA24, 
Bi  his  84th  year. 

FRANCIS  COLONNA,  a  Venetian  dominican,  who  vroto 
a  rcHnance  fraught  with  myUiological  teaming,  of  very  little  im- 
portance, but  on  account  of  its  scarcity  and  vhinnicsl  compoai- 
tion,  has  been  transkted  into  French  by  John  Martin,  Farii, 
IMl.foL    The  author  died  May  17,  1^0,  aihia  80th  year. 

RODOLPUUS  AORICOLA,  a  learned  wrter,  vaa  bom  ia 
EUealand,  in  144£  and  ednoated  at  Lourun ;  after  which  he 
settled  at  Ferrara,  and  taught  Latin  with  great  reiHitation. 
Here  he  studied  Greek,  and  attended  the  philoeopnical  leo> 
turea  of  Theodore  Gasa.  In  1477  he  returned  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  1482  settled  in  the  Palatinate,  giving  occasional 
lectures  at  Heidelburg  and  Worms.     He  dt^  at  the  former 

nse  in  1484.  It  is  said,  that  on  the  subject  of  religion  he 
a  glimpse  of  that  light,  which  rose  on  the  world  in  the  next 
age,  and  uiat,  in  conversation,  he  deplored  the  darkness,  and 
censured  the  superstitjons  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
NeiUier  his  natural  temper,  nor  his  course  of  study  was,  how- 
erer,  such  as  to  qualily  htm  for  the  character  of  a  reformer. 
F«kl  of  ease  and  Insure,  and  devoted  to  study,  be  declined 
every  kind  of  public  office  or  stated  occupation ;  he  even  refused 
to  eneonnterUie  cares  and  btigues  of  the  married  state;  uidhf* 
homage  to  the  sex  is  said  to  have  been  confined  to  the  ea^  task  of 
writine  elegant  verses,  and  practising  music,  vocal  and  instm- 
mental,  for  their  amusement.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  a 
man  of  so  indolent  a  disposition  would  take  the  trouble  to  en- 
ii^bten  and  re&rm  the  world.  Yet  his  life  was  by  oo  means  altber 
dishonourable  to  himself  or  neeless  to  society.  In  an  a^e  wbMi 
such  exertiom  were  much  wanted,  he  contributed  largeq'  to  tfa* 
restoration  of  learning,  and  the  revival  of  taate.  He  was  ^e  first 
who  introduced  the  Greek  language  into  Germany.  His  work* 
were  printed  at  Iiouvain  1513,  and  at  Cologne  in  1539,  4to. 

DOMINIC  JACOBAZZI,  in  Latin  Jacobatius,  a  learned 
Italian  cardinal,  bom  at  Rome,  about  the  year  1443.  He  was 
em{rioyed  by  pope  Slxtus  IV.,  and  five  of  his  successors,  ia 
aevenu  a£^rs  of  impMtance.  Pope  Julius  II.  made  him  vicar 
ef  Rocoe,  and  president  of  the  umversity  in  that  city.  He  was 
also  instituted  to  the  sees  of  Maaaano  and  Grosseto.  The  last 
IHTomotion  which  he  received  was  that  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
to  which  he  was  elevated  by  pope  LeoX.,  in  the  year  1517.  H« 
*  died  about  lfK7.  The  moat  unportant  of  his  works  was  «» 
TreatiBe  conceniinir  the  Councils,"  in  Latin,  which  was  ortgi- 
naUy  pnUished  at  Rome  in  1538,  in  a  foUo  volume.  This  mi* 
tion  is  become  extremely  scarce. 

BBRNARDINE  MAFF^SUS,  a  learned  cardinal,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  CScero's  Epistles,  and  a  Treatiss  olf 
JAe^U  and  InscriptHHis,    He  died  in  I6!^t 
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.  JOHN  RAULIN,  a  French  writer,  was  bom  at  Toul  in  the 
year  144S.  He  pursued  hia  studies  at  the  university  of  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  14>80,  and  afterwards 
filled  the  professor's  chair  in  theology  with  great  distioctioD. 
He  was  elected  erand-master  of  the  college  of  Navarre,  and 
founded  a  good  library  in  that  seminary.  Becoming  diseatisfied 
with  the  world,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  we  abbey  of 
Quny,  in  Burgundy,  in  1487.  He  died  in  1514,  at  the  age  of 
71 .  He  attracted  much  attention  as  a  preacher,  and  several  of 
his  sermons  have  been  published,  which  exhibit  striking  speci- 
mens of  the  bad  taste  wnich  prevailed  in  France  at  this  period. 
The  worics  of  this  author  were  collected  and  published  at 
Antwerp,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  1612.  They  are  accompanied  with  a 
curious  and  valuable  collection  of  "  Letters,"  mat  illustrate 
the  history,  manners,  and  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

ANTONY  of  LEBRIXA,  or  Antonius  Nebrissensis,  a 
Spanish  writer,  bom  at  Z^ebrixa,  in  Andalusia,  in  the  year 
1444<.  He  greatly  contributed  to  the  revival  of  letters  in 
Spain.  He  first  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  at  the  university  of 
Bologna,  in  Italy,  where  he  acauired  extensive  knowledge. 
Beaidea  the  languages  and  pohte  literature,  he  was  weQ  versed 
in  mathematics,  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  so  that  he  might 
justly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  He 
was  grammatical  preceptor  at  Salamanca  about  twenty-^igfat 
vears ;  and  then  removed  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  where 
he  taught  until  his  death.  Here  he  employed  hinUelf  in  pub> 
lishing  a  polyglot  edition  of  the  bible.  He  was  historiogra- 
pher  to  the  lung,  and,  in  1509,  published  two  decades  of  an 
history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  be  foimd  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  collection  of  Spanish  historians,  entitied  "  Hispa- 
nia  niustrata."  He  also  wrote  a  dictionary  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  printed  at  Granada,  in  154S. 
He  composed  several  other  worl^,  and  died  in  the  year  15^. 

MICHAEL  TARCHANIOTA  MARULLUS,  a  learned 
Greek,  who  retired  into  Italy  after  the  Turks  had  taken 
Constantinople,  where  be  was  bom.  It  is  said  that  he  stiH 
died  Latin  at  Venice,  and  philosophy  at  Padua;  but  for  ■ 
Bubustence  was  obliged  to  engage  in  the  military  profession. 
He  united  the  two  professions  of  letters  and  arms,  and  was  no 
less  a  poet  than  a  soldier.  His  Latin  poems  consist  of  epi- 
grams and  hymns,  which  were  published  at  Florence  in  14d7, 
4to.  He  married  the  learned  Alexandra  Scala  of  Florence, 
which  involved  him  in  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Pulitian,  who  was 
his  rivaL  Marullus  created  himself  many  enemies,  by  centur- 
ing  too  freely  the  ancient  Latin  authors.  The  learned  men  of 
that  time  usually  rose  to  fame  by  translation,  but  this  he  de- 
spised, either  as  too  mean  or  too  hazardous  a  task.    He  lost 
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his  life  in  1439  or  1500,  as  he  was  attempting  to  pau  a  river. 
Perceiving  that  hia  horse  had  plunged  with  his  fore-feet  in 
such  a  manner  that  be  could  not  disengage  them  again,  he  fdl 
into  a  passion,  and  gave  him  the  spur ;  but  both  hts  horse  and 
himself  fell.  He  was  extremely  addicted  to  impiet; ;  and  it 
is  imputed  to  this  diBposidoQ,  that  he  was  such  an  admirer  of 
Lucretius,  whose  works  he  said  should  be  got  by  heart.  Hody 
has  collected  a  number  of  honourable  testtmonies,  in  favour 
of  Marullue,  &om  the  writings  of  able  and  learned  critics,  who 
lived  near  his  time,  while  he  has  been  equally  undervalued 
by  more  modem  writers. 

ALEXANDRA  SCALA,  daughter  of  Bartholomew,  was 
also  very  learned,  and  became  famous  for  her  skill  in  Ae 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  She  waii  married  to  the  cele- 
brated MarulluB.    She  wrote  several  tracts,  and  died  in  1506. 

DEMETRIUS  CHACONDIGLAS,  a  learned  Greek; 
bom  at  Constantinople,  who  left  that  city  after  its  being  taken 
by  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  taught  Greek  in  several  citiet 
of  Italy.  He  composed  a  Greek  grammar,  and  died  at  Milan 
in  1513. 

JOHN  HOLTE,  author  of  the  first  Latin  grammar  of  note 
in  England,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  He  was  an 
eminent  school-master,  in  which  capacity  he  acquired  great 
reputation,  and  prepared  many  students  for  college,  who 
were  afterwards  men  of  celebrity.  Holte  published  the  first 
Latin  grammar  in  Ei^land,  with  this  title,  "  Lac  Puerorum 
M.  Hold.  Mylke  for  Chyldren,"  4to.  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  1497. 

JOHN  ANDREW  LASCARIS,  sumamed  Ryndecenus. 
a  learned  writer,  of  an  ancient  Greek  family,  who  went  into 
Italy,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 
He  was  well  received  by  Laurence  de  Medicis,  a  distinguished 
protector  of  learned  men ;  and  was  twice  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople to  collect  the  beet  Greek  MSS.,  by  which  means  num- 
berless, scarce,  and  valuable  treasures  of  literature  were  car- 
ried into  Italy.  At  hb  return  Lewis  XII.,  king  of  France, 
prevailed  on  him  to  settle  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  sent 
nim  twice  ambassador  to  Venice.  Ten  years  after  cardinal 
John  Medicis  being  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of  Leo  X., 
Lascaris,  his  old  mend,  went  to  Rome,  and  had  the  direction 
of  a  Greek  college.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1535,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age.  He  published  the  Greek  Antiiologia,  folio, 
1494;  four  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides;  the  Argonautics  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius;  and  Scholia  on  Homer  and  Sophocles. 
He  also  translated  Polybius  into  Latin ;  and  wrote  epigrams 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1527,  4to. 

CONSTANTINE  LASCARIS,  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  rerival  of  teaming  in  the 
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mat.  He  retiteA  into  Italy  in  145^  aad  tanglit  poHte  litera- 
ture at  Milan,  whither  he  waa  called  by  IVands  S^fimn  {  he 
^termrds  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Car- 
dinal BeasarioB.  He  afttnrwards  taught  rhetoric  and  Greek  at 
■  Naples ;  and  ended  his  days  at  Messina,  tearing  the  senate  of 
that  city  many  excellent  MSS.,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Constantino}^.  He  was  interred  at  the  pabhc  expense,  and 
Ae  senate  ch  Mesana  erected  a  marble  monument  to  his  me- 
Biory.  His  Greek  grammar  was  priDted  at  Miliin,  in  1476{ 
and  ^ain  by  Aldus,  in  14S5. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  PORTA,  a  Neapolitan,  eminent  fo? 
leaming  and  science.  As  he  admitted  a  society  of  scientiBc 
Mends  into  his  house,  he  was  accaeed  of  magical  incantadonSf 
and  exposed  to  the  censures  of  Rome.  He  died  in  1515,  aged 
70.  He  invented  the  camera  obscura,  improved  afterwards  by 
Gravesande,  and  formed  the  plan  of  an  Encyclopssdia.  He 
wrote  a  Latin  treatiBe  on  natural  magic,  8vo. ;  another  on 
physiognomy,  mixed  with  astrology,  &c.  de  occultis  literarum 
notis— ^^ysiognomiea,  folio,  &c. 

_  BARTHOLOMEW  FONTIUS,  a  Florentine,  was  h"br«- 
lian  to  Matthew  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  at  Buda,  and  died 
1513,  aged  68.  He  wag  the  author  of^a  commentary  on  Pep* 
siuB,  and  oratitHis,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1621,  8vo. 

ANTHONY  CODRUS  URC^US,  a  learned  Italian, 
bom  in  1446.  His  works,  consjptine  of  letters,  speeches,  and 
poenu,  were  published  after  his  deaui.  Being  disgusted  with 
the  world  by  various  misfortunes,  he  retired  into  a  wood,  when 
he  died  in  1500. 

CATHERINE  FIESCH  ADORNI,  bom  at  Genoam  1447. 
She  was  author  of  two  books  of  great  repute,  one  on  Puro^ 
tory,  and  the  other,  "  A  Dialogue  between  the  Soul  and  Sie 
Body,"  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  treated,  in  avery judicious 
manner,  diJBcult  thedogical  subjects,  though  not  learned,  ^e 
was  of  8  good  &nily,  and  the  wife  of  a  Genoese  nobleman,  whose 
strange  temper  she  sufiered  many  years  with  great  patience. 
She  was  a  religious  enthuaiast ;  and  used  to  have  fits,  or  ecsta* 
sies,  HI  which  she  usually  spoke  in  verse,  though  she  never 
composed  in  it  at  other  times ;  but  a  taste  for  poetry,  which 
made  her  frequently  get  passages  by  heart,  uncertain  healthy 
and  a  too  lively  imagination,  may  easily  account  for  what  thai 
appeared  miraculous. 

CASSANDRA  FIDELIS,  a  Venetian  lady,  died  in  1558, 
aged  100.  Descended  from  ancestors  who  had  dianged  tiieir 
zesidence  from  Milan  to  Venice,  and  had  uniforraly  added  to 
the  respectability  of  thm  rank  by  their  uncommon  leaming, 
she  begai^  at  an  early  age  to  prosecute  her  studies  with  great 
difigence,  Mid  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  tiie  learned 
languages,  that  she  may  with  justicfl  b6  emaoerated  among 
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tlw  fast  Kkolm  of  the  age.  Tlw  letter^  lAAek  eecMfamlb 
pused  betweea  Casuuidra  and  Politian,  demqiutrate  lHuax 
amtual  esteem,  if  indeed  such  an  expreflmn  be  soffident  ta 
dwracteiiM  die  feeliiwg  of  Politian,  who  exprewes,  ia 
lai^piage  iranauaOy  florid,  hia  high  adBuration  of  oer  extnom 
dinav;  acquirementa,  aod  hia  expectation  of  the  beiift* 
fita  which  the  cauae  of  lettera  would  derive  from  her  !»• 
boon  and  example.  Is  the  year  1461,  the  Florentine  aeboW 
made  a  visit  to  Vemce,  where  the  favourable  ophiioB  he  had 
formed  of  her  writmgs  was  confirmed  by  a  personal  interview* 
"  Yesterday,"  says  he,  writing  to  his  great  patron  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis,  "  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  CaasaDdra,  to  wbon 
I  preaented  your  respects.  She  is,  indeed,  Lorenso,  a  aur* 
prizing  woman,  as  well  &om  her  acquiremoits  in  her  own 
laBguage,  as  in  the  Latin ;  and,  in  my  opimon,  she  may  btt 
calfed  nandsome.  I  left  her,  astonished  at  her  talents.  She 
is  much  devoted  to  your  interest,  and  speaks  of  you  with  great 
^tteem.  She  even  avows  her  intention  of  visiting  you  at  vio- 
lence, BO  that  you  may  prepare  yourself  to  give  ber  a  proper 


From  a  letter  of  this  lady's  many  years  afterwards  to  Leo  X^ 
we  learn,  that  an  epistolary  correspondence  had  subsisted  be* 
tween  her  and  Lorenzo  de  Medicis ;  and  it  is  with  toaoexa 
we  find,  that  tbe  remembrance  of  this  intercourse  was  revived^ 
in  order  to  induce  the  pontiff  to  bestow  upon  her  s<Mnfl  pfr> 
cuniary  assistance,  she  being  tfien  a  widow,  with  a  nuvcrMW 
train  of  dependants.  She  lived,  however,  to  a  more  sdvaoeed 
period,  and  her  literary  acquirements,  and  the  reputation  cj 
bet  eariy  associates,  threw  a  lustre  upcm  hex  decuoing  yvtmt 
and*  aa  her  memory  remained  unimpaired  to  the  hul,  sob  wm 
reatHted  to&tHaall  ports  of  Italy  as  aliving  monument  of  dMMB 
happier  days,  to  whjch  the  Italians  never  reverted  without  r*< 

?ret.    The  letters  and  oradons  of  this  lady  were  pHblisfa«d  Uk 
avia,  ip  1636,  with  some  account  of  her  life.    She  wrote  a, 
r<dume  of  Latin  poenu  also,  oo  various  subjects. 

She  is  thus  spoken  of  ^  M.  Thomas,  ki  his  "  Essay  (M 
Women."  "  One  of  the  learned  women  io  Italy,  who  wrote 
equally  well  in  the  three  languages  of  Homer,  Virgil,  aad 
Ilhuite,  in  verse  and  in  prose ;  who  possessed  bU  the  philoso* 
phy  of  her  own  and  the  preceding  agea,  who,  by  her  gtacet* 
ettbellisltfd  eveatheologv;  sustained  thesea  with  ecl&t,  and 
many  tisfies  gave  public  lessons  atPadua;  who  joined  to  hev 
various  knowledge,  agreeable  talents,  paiticulanv  m^udc,  and 
exalted  her  talents  by  her  virtue.  She  received  noaaage  fimn 
sovereign  p<Mitiffs  and  kings ;  and  that  every  thing  relating  to 
her  might  be  singular,  livoi  more  than  a  century.' 

LOBJBNZO  X>E  MBDICIS,  sumamed  the  MagniAoent, 
gtwudaoii  of  CoMDo  de  Medicis,  and  son  of  Piero  de  Metticia,  by 
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his  wife  Lucretia  Tourreabuoni,  was  bom  on  Jan.  1, 1448.  From 
an  earljr  age  he  gave  proof  of  great  natural  talents,  which  were 
culdvated  by  a  caretiil  education.  He  was  not  less  addicted  to 
active  sporta,  and  laborious  exercises,  than  to  the  studies  of  the 
closet ;  uid  was  equally  dexterous  in  the  management  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  pursuit  of  arts  and  science.  At  the  death  of 
his  grand-father  Cosmo,  he  was  about  the  age  of  16 ;  and  as 
his  father's  delicate  constitution  rendered  him  unfit  for  taking 
a  lead  in  public  afiairs,  no  time  was  lost  in  preparing  Lorenxo 
for  pohtical  life. 

In  14€d  Lorenzo  married  Clarice,  the  daughter  of  a  memr 
ber  of  a  noble  Roman  family  of  Orsini ;  a  match  which  his 
father  negotiated  for  him  without  consulting  his  inclinations^ 
but  which  was  productive  of  harmony  and  mutual  afiectioa. 
In  the  same  year  Piero  de  Medicis  died,  leaving  his  two  sons 
LoreUKO  and  Giuliano,  the  latter  five  yeais  younger  than  the 
fi)rmer,  the  heirs  of  his  powers  and  property. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Lorenso  was 
wuted  upon  by  a  deputation  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Florence,  who  requested  him  to  take  upon  himself  that  post 
of  head  of  the  republic,  which  Cosmo  and  Piero  had  occupied. 
Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assume 
that  important  trust  One  of  the  first  public  occurrences  after 
he  conducted  the  helm  of  government  was  a  revolt  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Volterra,  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  Flo- 
rentine repubhc.  A  difierence  of  opinion  prevailed  in  the 
coundl  of  state  concerning  the  plan  te  be  pursued  in  supjpresfr- 
ing  it ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Soderini,  who  re- 
commended conciliatory  measures,  Lorenzo  adopted  the 
means  of  force,  which  terminated  in  the  sack  of  Ihiat  unfor- 
tunate city— an  event  that  appeared  to  {^ve  him  much  c(HH 
cent.  His  regard  to  hterature,  which  never  ceased  to  be  the 
fiivourite  recreation  of  his  leisure,  was  laudably  displayed  in 
147^  by  the  lead  he  took  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Pisa.  Not  less  attached  than  his  great  ancestor  Cos- 
mo to  the  PUtonic  philosophy,  he  was  a  zealous  &vourite  of 
ibe  academy  established  for  its  promotion,  and  instituted  an 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Plato,  which  was 
conducted  with  a  singular  literary  splendour.  He  also  cwn- 
posed  an  Italian  poem  on  the  doctrmes  of  that  philosopher, 
which  did  great  honour  to  his  taste  and  eenius.  While  he 
was  thus  advancing  in  a  career  of  prosperity  and  reputation, 
a  tragical  inddent  was  very  near  depriving  his  country  of  his 
future  services.  This  was  the  conspiracy  of  the  Fazzi,  a  nu> 
meroos  and  distinguished  family  in  Florence,  the  natural  rivals 
of  the  Medici,  though  connected  witii  them  by  affinity.  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  conspiracy,  with  his 
nephew  Riario  ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  Salviati,  was  the 
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principal  igent  in  the  bUek-  dengta.  G^a^dpo  di  Puti,  the 
De«ci  of  tiiKt  fiimily,  gave  his  name  and  assistaiiee,  and  aevenl 
persons  of  desperate  cbaraeter  undertook  to  aid  in  the  execu- 
tion. Notfiing  could  exceed  the  atrocit?  of  the  plan,  which 
WM  to  asaasBinate  the  two  brothers  in  a  church  at  the  instant 
oftheeleradonof  the  host.  In  the  month  of  April,  1478,  tb« 
joaag  cardinal  Kiario,  apostolic  legate,  a  guest  in  the  palace, 
of  Loreneo,  proceeded  to  the  church  of  the  Repacta,  vhtre 
the  two  intended  victims  were  present.  At  the  signal  agredd 
upon,  one  Bandini  plunged  hia  dagger  into  the  breast. of-  Giu- 
liano,  who  fell,  ^d  was  immediately  dispatched  A  priest,' 
who  with  his  companions  had  undertaken  to  do  the  same  of* 
fice  for  Lorenzo,  missed  his  stroke,  and  gave  him  only  a  s&ght 
wonnd.  He  drew  hia  sword,  and  repelled  his  asswlants,  who 
fled.  Bandini  came  with  hb  dagger  streaming  with  the  blood  of 
Giiiliono,  but  was  instantly  slain  by  a  servant  of  the  Medici.; 
Hemtime  the  friends  of  Lorenzo  assembled  round  him,  and 
cmducted  him  home  in  safety.  An  attack  upon  the  pahtce  of 
goTOTiunent,  where  the  ma^trates  were  sitting,  by  ouier  cotH 
spirators,  failed  of  success ;  uid  the  people  attached  to  the 
Medim,  collecting  in  crowds,  put  to  death  or  apprehended  the 
BssaBBins,  whpse  designs  were  thus  entirely  fruBtrated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  death  of  Griuliano.  Instant  justice  was  in- 
flu^ed  on  the  criminals.  The  archbishop  of  Pisa  was  hung^ 
out  of  the  palace  window  in  sacerdotal  robes,  and  Giacopo  de 
Pazsi,  with  one  of  his  nephews,  suffered  the  sune  fate.  The 
name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi  family  were  suppressed ;  its  mem-- 
ben  were  banished,  and  Lorenzo  rose  still  higher  in  the  esteem 
aad  affection  of  hia  fellow-citiaens.  '  Lorenao,  on  this  occasion, 
did  himself  honour  by  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  fiiry  of  the 
popnlace,  and  induce  them  to  c<Hnmit  to  the  magistrates  Uie 
liirtber  pursuit  of  the  guilty. 

-  The  pope,  inflamed  to  rage  by  the  defeat  and  exposure  of  hii 
tfeacbery,  and  the  ignonuntous  pnnishment  of  the  eccleriastics 
eoneemed,  breadiecf  nothing  but  vengeance.  He  excommuni- 
cated Ltnenio  and  the  ma^trates  of  Florence,  laid  an  interdict 
upon  the  whole  tenritory,  and  formbig  a  league  with  the  king  of 
Naples,  prepared  to  invade  the  Florentine  dominions.  Lorenzo 
vaa  not  deficient  in  activity  to  guard  against  the  coming  dan- 
^en.  He  appealed  to  all  the  surrounding  potentates  for  the 
juotiee  of  his  cause ;  and  he  was  a&ctionately  supported  bv  bit 
feDow-citiiens.  Hostilities  began,  and  were  camM  on  wito  va- 
rious snccess  in  two  campaims.  In  the  close  of  1749,  Lorenso 
&Mmed  the  b(dd  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Naples, 
«nd  without  any  prerious  security,  trusting  bis  life  and  liberty 
to  a  dedared  enemy.  He  embarked  at  Rsa,  and  on  landing  atNa- 
pfes,  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  king,  who  was  struck 
with  such  a  remarkable  instance  of  heroic  conndence.  A  trtet) 
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of  tauitatl  frlenMi^  and  dribnee  wu  U;lreed  npoa  bshraH 
dbtwtf  and  at  the  Md  <rf  AtM  metithst  Lotmm  M^tabaited 
itePtn.  IflMiediat»ly«AwhelMd«iled,  FfTdiMAd>wlioh«d 
Mestved  itoh  wartatt*  ft«m  the  1^opfl»  dAspMched  ttieuengm 
fla  nrg*  bin  to  rMum ;  but  LMtnM.  vtU  Mtisfted  wUi  hdtjiig 
bMOe  *iMp«d  the  danMr)  dM  wt  chAoM  to  Incur  » tiew  buttdi 
SHilu  panerered  fai  U«e  ww,  liB  *  dMoem  u|>dn  th*  ooMt  of 
Italji  by  MahMut  U.,  «teked  boA  u  olatw,  diot  ha  coia*i«* 
•d  to  *  pMM  ii|>oti  the  huiMrte  Mibubaion  of  th«  flM«nttM  d»^ 
poties  to  Us  poatlfiMl  M{>riBuuid«. 

r  Bisrio»Lo«ttU(o'ainveteMt*4BeiHy,  eHgftMdoiieFi«M(>b*ldii 
"        '        "  ....   n^onri   '     ■ 


e  hbtt  to  *  uiondi,  in  the  i 
df  Uayt  1481 }  birt  ^  |>)ot  was  diseov^wd,  «nd  dw  agent  iod 
hia  loeoup&M  ynrt  taxeA  and  exdcittcd.  LorenBo's  polWoil 
donduot  at  luad  ctf  Uie  FtoMntiBe  taWihUe,  «1B  ohiefl;  dilredted 
t«  tht  prMMiKtion  of  the  bals&ofl  of  po«cr  anottg  Um  ItAliail 
atates.  TttfiaheiuidevtOfA  thedcf«nce<^tb<dukAof  F«mm 
agiioat  tJi«  pops  tad  the  VMtetiana.  He  conducted  die  npnb' 
Ko  of  FbHeBoe  to  a  degree  of  toinquPttty  and  piroeperit^  wUeh 
Hhadscaredyeverb^reknAWA;  and  by  prmiunig  me  inMi> 
tutktt  tf  «  dcUberatiT«  bod^f  of  the  nature  of  a  tcmtte,  lie  eat' 


nctad  the  too  de«M<»atlcil  nlati  of  ito  eoutitudoa. 
'  Inch6«tMoutagetiMntof]ttHatDreB&dthsarta,  LoreuMdiB^ 
ibiffldahed  hhunetf  besroad  any  of  his  predeaeasoH,  aa  trd^ 
have  been  ezpMted  mtni  the  auperi^  etaMnM  and  cultifBaon 
fiflssoimgudM.  Hiaprofideney  hi  It^un  poetry  would  hkve 
eoiifened  ostitietion  even  open  Ma  who  had  no  other  merit  id 
hetat  of.  ■*  The  productioos  o(  Lomuo  de  Hedi^"  myn  Mr* 
Beaeo^  "  are  disdagul^ed  Inr  a  vlgdur  of  iataghtttioH,  m  «»> 
Mttioy  of  jsd^uetit,  and  a  elegaKoe  of  atjie,  wbidi  liBotdai 
the  int  nett  example  of  hmtfoveiaeirtr  and  entitle  hba,  afaMHt 
ezcluuTely,  to  the  honourable  appelladon  *  of  Ae  rartweg  erf 
Itdian  Htrntufel"*  HiireganltoutetatUMtegcaeM^  vMtea- 
tifitd  by  the  extrBord^BMry  atMitittn  he  paid  to  die  aogtoOMCi' 
tibn  of  the  LanrendM  Ubnry,  tot  wUfih  purpose  he  eMployuA 
the  aervicea  of  learned  Men  hi  diitoanc  parte  of  Italy,  and  ««*' 
datty  of  hb  moBt  hitinate  litaMrr  Irielld  and  coaapaidod,  Au^ 
gtio  PoHtiano,  who  took  aeveial  joameya  In  oidM  to  dbeover 
and  purehaae  the  vahiaUe  remiJiu  of  anttquln;  "  I  wkhi"  aitf 
ijeronco  once  to  him,  "  tiuttthe  ffiiMnesof  Fteoand  younatf 
vetdd  alfen)  me  eueh  oppoTtMdtiee  ^  pareha^  boeh%  Am  I . 
ahontd  be  oM^^d  even  to  pledge  la^  fortune  to  poaaoas  duBU." 
On  the  diaoorerr  of  the  bivaluable  art  of  ptbiting,  no  one  «•* 
■ore  aoBcitonB  Ulan  Loremo  to  MgH  MMS^ef  it  in  t»oeuibt|r 
edltiona  of  the  beat  worlca  of  antaquity,  correeted  by  die  aftila« 
aehoUtfl,  whoae  Uboan  were  rewarded  1^  hia  tam^otim*, 
.  When  the  e^twra  of  Constantim^le  by  the  Tmlu,  oauaed  Au 
dlqper^n  of  many  lemied  Greeks,  he  took  advantaLge  of  ttw 
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tjhtfiihttu^  to  ^rOttioU  thie  Madv  bf  th«  QtettY  l^nnge  f* 
tMf,  nti^ltiVSehtd  M  ACndeM7rarth«  putpMe  tt  f^trmoe.. 

Hii  Wrrlees  ti»  tbe  flite  rMb  wete  certainty  not  teai  ioheilietf- 
OttI  tlHoi  tbotK  Whfeh  lt«  tempered  to  tetter^.  Hh  gnnd-ftther, 
GmbM),  bftd  toHHjted  tte  niort  Tumble  remiitu  of  Mident  tast^ 
and  httt  Mid  these  tivuMves  vette  ^tebtljr  augmented  by  Lomua. 
Hfc  Bpttt«t»ihtM  hifl  gardeM  b1  tWeno«  to  tM  MttbHsh* 
iMAt  of  ah  teadeny  fm  the  iltudy  ttf  the  utUqile,  vhieh  he  flu«- 
iriBhed  Mth  ^  {itofiiffloh  6f  sUtiiea-,  basta,  abd  other  relldi  of  art. 
Thh  he  frecjy  ftpened  to  ttronuittg  pubU*  of  dl  bonditlont,  attd 
hWM  the  bchoolbTMifehiiel  Angela.  The  aH  of  arehkecttiN!  h* 
BfMioUraged  by  the  ndtHeroUsbdildto|i{iiib}ii;  and  pHvkte  which 
he  iMbtted,  er  bklileed  oHierri  to  «t«ct,  fn  Floi^oee  and  itft  vic4i 
liilt>  kftei-  dedgns  hmished  by  the  ablett  atttBta.  By  t^me  ex* 
Arabnat  be  dirMtly  pKJMlrfcd  the  iray  for  thd»e  Wobder*  whicth 
hAy*  rendered  the  Aget  detrtHtfitiated  from  hit  boh  Lfeo  K.,  OMt 
0f  tbe  itaost  t^ttM  In  the  rcco^  of  tnankiild  fbr  tbd  cKatiotti 
of  ceMms. 

LoAnco  sfcebu  to  hat«  Beeii  riibi^  attached  ttt  a  tount^,  thkH 
»  tovn  Hte,  and  drimthstan^s  fliTouMd  thit  disporitioni  "ttM 
^tii^eAdes  bf  the  tetJuUlcti  hi  conMqbenee  of  iu  «kr>t  had  oh* 
M^  httai  m  hk  own  nante  to  borrow  lar^  aumb,  irtilob  did 
negB)(eftee  or  ii^deGty  of  hk  tiomtaereial  agedta  and  t!btire«j 
MftdeHU  rendered  H  difficult  ht  baa  to  t«pay  t  and  a  deet«(i 
tbt  Ifae  diaeharge  of  lull  debta  out  of  the  pubUe  tt«aMlfy  inu 
■ndaiftfy  M  reUHe  hiu  ^wh  his  eMbafftUMMMs.    AAw  Ait 

tiim  he  melted  10  ditaf#  bl*  ill^  Ultti  Hdtfreir  tMtdpatt,  aitd 
M  ^t  hift  «M!n;)ttAile  iMritMfM  fer  il«  bbpttneifitiiit  of  hti 
«MMes  Mdef  biB  mtit  «f^.  Hii  had  SeVtirU  ^iBtUi  in  tte  vitiJ 
■yty  t»f  Fl^renHS}  of  %ttidl  that  bf  POg^k^bnd  m*  hi«  fittfod-' 
rite  rendence,  and  be  made  it  the  centre  of  a  great  agtietlltiiral 
eatabfiflMenti  tU  chiefly  entertsuied  hi*  mdnda  at  hb  de- 
Mghtjb)  HUAt  Fteaotei  frtielw  hbtaMa  wa*  gt»eeA  iHA  a  boj 
dWty  of  iMMOd  add  ii^eaieiM  men  nat  often  ptfalleled^ 

Lewaieh«daiHitt«r«Hdfctliilyi  H«  wai  a  tety  afftctlbriaid 
and  attentlte  ibibetf,  soBettoiu  fot  the  ItuttnitioH  of  hti  chil>i 
dMii,  whett  ht  pUtad  wider  tbt!  partlcalar  ia^  of  PelilUAOi 
afli4r«afeiitlbf  {MH^^lfaaeirttNirtiiuManMaeniemi.  tn 
(heaeitffigof  hitiehfldrenheMiftHaiiaeoeaaftdaaanBlHUtloud 
Mrtttt  woidd  ^enetady  des^t  Hk  eldwt  MM  Piei«,  deiigneit' 
nr  Ut  BQMesaor  id  the  VlorehtiiiH  tUUSs  Mnu  aMit  at  th«  we  e< 
ftnrtEteti  to  «blt  ^pe  IiUMweni  YIII.^  the  Mieoeamr  of  SfaitM 
IV4  attd  to  eoMtate  fbe  taoMy  Intweat  at  BaioA,  fbr  whitii  pON 
poMi  li«  -wtt  jmnkA  w  the  dabghter  of  one  of  the  immribt 
hooae  Pi  Oivbit )  and  sbon  afteiin»d»,  Loretite's  daught^ 
BbdMiMik  via  irisrHed  to  the  pope's  aon,  FraneescbCibo; 
7>e  el^r^  ftf  hk  44oM  bOtnieetlcM  with  Ids  (MMMiffi  aifd  the  pn^ 
flttHia««^Mtbilal#ay«MtidM  fo*  the  hedy  tee,  Wis  tHe  aw 
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Uiiunent  of  the  favourite  point  of  his  ambitioD,  the  deratioD  of 
his  second  son  Giovfuuii  to  the  cardinaUte,  with  the  iiituxe  pros- 
sect  of  bia  being  advanced  to  the  papal  chair.  By  meana  of 
incessant  applicati<»i,  be  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  con£er  upon 
Giovanni,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  high  dignity  of  one  of  the 
mincea  of  the  Romish  church ;  a  flagrant  violation  of  deconiia, 
uiihonourable  to  both !  and  wbicb  implies,  that  Lorenzo's  re- 
Mied  to  the  established  religion  was  of  a  merely  political  nature^ 
It  was  a  deserved  consequence  of  this  prostitution  of  eccleaia^ 
tieal  honours,  that  this  cardinal,  when  arrived  at  the  popedom, 
should,  by  his  leviW  and  profusion,  have  given  the  immediate 
pccasion  to  that  defection  from  the  church  of  Rome  which  has 
so  much  reduced  bet  power  and  authority.  Of  Ixurenzo's  other 
children,  Guiliano  berime  allied  in  marriage  to  the  royal  house 
of  France,  and  obtuned  the  title  of  duke  of  Nemours ;  and 
bis  daughters  who  lived  to  maturity  married  into  noble  bmilies. 
In  1488,  Lorenzo's  domestic  comfort  was  much  impaired  by  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  He  was  at  that  time  absent  at  the  warm  hatha, 
wUch  he  was  often  obliged  to  use  on  account  of  a  gouty  com- 
plaint that  severely  afflicted  him,  and  made  an  early  breach  in 
nis  constitution.  His  disorders  increased  so  fast  upon  him,  that 
tfiey  brought  him  to  an  end  in  April  HQQ,  having  not  hH^ 
completed  bis  for^-fburth  year ;  and  few  persona  of  his  condi- 
tion have  filled  so  contracted  a  space  of  life  with  so  much  glcwy 
and  {»t>Bperity.  His  reputation  stood  extremely  high,  not  only 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  but  throughout  Italy,  of  the  pi^tical 
balance  of  which  he  was  considered  as  the  luoBt  powerful  safH 
port.  Tbe  fortunes  of  his  house  sutfered  a  dedme  soon  after 
bis'  de^b ;  but  he  had  so  well  strengthened  the  foundatim 
of  its  greatness,  that  it  recovered  to  a  superior  degree  of 
Iplendour. 

GABRIELLA  DE  BOURBON,  DAME  DE  LA  TRI- 
MOUILLE,  a  distinguished  French  writer ;  daughter  of  Looia  • 
Comte  de  Montpensier,  and  wife  of  Louis  de  la.  Trimouille ;  she 
had  by  him  an  only  sou,  who  fallisg  in  a  duel,  hb  disconsolate 
mother'  did  not  ItHig  survive  him.     She  died  in  1510. 

HERMAN  VON  DEM  BUSCHE,  Latin  Buschhu,  one 
of  those  men  of  letters,  who  contributed  to  the  revival  of  UtOra- 
tare,  and  the  improvement  of  taste  in  Germany,  was  deaceoded 
from  a  noble  &mily  in  Westphalia,  and  bom  at  the  casde  of 
Sasaenbarg,  in  the  bishopric  of  Minden,  in  1460.  He  embra- 
eed  ^e  dtxtrines  of  Luther,  and  married  in  the  year  1537.  A 
quarrel  in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  snahaptiatB  induced 
him  to  undertake  a  jonmey  to  Dulen,  in  tbe  bislMnuic  of  Mnn- 
ster,  where  he  had  some  properhr ;  and  being  invited  1o  Huo- 
eler  to  a  conference  with  the  neads  of  that  sect,  the  &tigiie  he 
underwent,  in  discourain^  irith  them  on  certain  contested  points, 
apd  the  uneasiness  excited  in  hit  mind  by.  the  ridicule  they. 
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threw  out  against  him,  had  Buch  an  effect  on  his  comtitntlon* 
enfisebied  by  yean,  that  be  died  soon  after,  in  1534.  His 
principal  worlu  are,  "  Commentar.  in  DonaUm ;  Annetat.  in 
Silium  ItaBcnm;  Commentar.  in  Pritn.  Libnun  MartiaUs; 
Scholia  in  .^^leid.  Annotat.  ad  JuTsnalem;  Ejngrammatum 
Libri  Tres;  Commentar  in  Satyr.  Pertii,  Paris,  1644."  He 
published  abo  a  great  many  Jjatin  poems.  We  are  told 
by  Erasmus,  that  hie  writings,  which  are  nervous,  lively,  and 
ammated,  dbplay  great  acuteneas  of  judgment,  and  that  hit 
style  Mrproaches  nearer  to  that  of  Quintilian  than  to  the 
style  of  Ucero.  Hia  brother  Burchard  von  dem  Busohe,  dean 
of  the  cathedral  of  Minden,  made  a  present  of  his  beimtifld 
library  to  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Munster.  Professor 
Mconers,  speaking  of  Herman  von  dem  Busche,  says;  "Like 
many  others  whose  minds  have  been  illuminated  by  the  pure 
light  of  truth,  he  boldly  expressed  his  ideas  and  opinions,  and 
declared,  that  men  must  have  rdigion,  not  merely  in  their 
BMNitbs,  but  also  in  their  hearts,  and  that  they  must  prove  it  by 
their  actions.  As  a  writer  and  teacher  he  was  of  great  benei 
fit;  and  his  services,  in  the  latter  capacity,  were  the  more 
valuable  on  account  of  the  number  of  eminent  schools  and 
cities  in  which  he  displayed  his  learning,  and  explained  the 
ancientlanguagea  and  writers.  Atthat  period  all  men  of  letter* 
attiHcted  great  notice  wherever  they  appeared,  and  the  atten- 
ticm  ezcJbed  among  young  men  by  Herman  von  dem  Bosche 
must  have  been  greater,  as,  besides  being  descended  from  a 
Doble  &mily,  he  not  only  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
language,  but  had  a  readiness  in  Latin  poetry,  which  no  Ger- 
man possessed  before  him,  and  to  which  only  a  very  few  attain* 
ed  after  him.  The  great  ease  with  which  Herman  von  dem 
fiuaehe  deUvered  his  sentiments  at  all  times  and  on  every  sub> 
ject,  and  the  still  more  uncommon  facility  with  which  he  com- 
posed elegant  Latin  verses,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  filled 
both  old  and  young  at  Rostoch,  Leipsic,  and  most  of  the  other 
places  which  he  visited,  with  the  utmost  astonishment  at  hia 
talents  as  an  orator  and  a  poet,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  'us 
them  a  happy  taste  for  the  languages  und  authors  which  he  ^E- 
plained.  The  first  and  chief  object  of  his  exertions  was  to 
banish  the  old  school  books,  particularly  the  grammar  of 
Alexander  Galtus,  and  the  gloss  which  had  been  added  to 
this  wretched  work  at  Cologne  ;  and  indeed  he  was  so  fortunate 
aa  to  introduce  inits  stead  either  that  of  Donatus,  or  some  other 
compendium.  In  regard  to  language,  Herman  von  dem  Buscbe'a 
poons  are  to  be  preferred  to  his  prose  works.  Jn  his  poems 
we  find  the  ease,  hanncmy,  richness,  and  sometunes  also  the 
licentiousness,  of  Ovid,  whom  he  chiefly  imitated,  or  to  whom 
he  bad  the  greatest  similitude  by  nature.  He  followed  the 
example  of  Rodolphus  von  I^ange,  and  Rodolphus  voo  Agricola 


Im  dnratnig  hia  miHe  to  nligios,  axiA,  tbMofore,  a  great  part  «f 
Ids  pouaa  ant  ^ddivsMd  eUbar  to  Jcsbb  Cfarist,  the  Viii^ 
Ibuy,  w  BOjqa  u  the  uiotB.  HiaproMUiudtber  aopuienov 
IJQ  MWMt  aa  Aat  of  Agrioola,  aod  man  it  dov«  uie  toim  not 
hctiew  titot  Iqr-iqoBttBant  raadjog  oS  thavoikt  of  Cioero^aake 
Uaself  dsd^reai  he  attained  to  hSa  aftoaiUuB^  nadioeBs  in 
liiUai  poetry.  £f  I  except  the  *  Vifium  HwmanitatiB,'  att  Heri 
aao  'vAa  den  Buaeba's  woiika  aro  Uterary  rarities,  thaooh  ttt« 
■i«ater<  pa»t  of  tkcHt  *^^  thraugh  tvo  or  thfoe  edition  aanag 
fit  lifertime/' 

.  CLAVD£  DE  SEYSSEL,  an  hkterical  asd  nelkiaal 
irritei^  iTfta  bam,  according  to  lome,  ia  Savoy ;  ta  etheit,  fat 
VuAei-  Hepnofbued  the  lav  with  great  hi^uw  at  Twin, 
tpcT  obtwmad  the  pUeea  or  mastev  of  requeiita  an^coanaeUwr 
Md^LeviBXII.,  ofFraM*.  He  attended  ui  tita  naaie  of  dwt 
tmc/t  at  4«  oounal  of  Lateraa,  and  vai  pvoiiuited  to  the 
Mahooric  of  Manwlles  in  i&lQ.  and  to.  the  arthliuhimiic  af 
fwia,  in  l&ll.  HedkdblfeO.  SeynelpobUahed  anM. 
im  «f  iKn^  thooloncal  juridical,  and  hiatoncal,  and  Fxanah 
trandatkona  of  Emu^ua's  eeeleeiaatical  hktaiy,  Thu^fditks* 
Afipian,  Diodonu,  Xeaoi^UHi,  Jsatia,  Hid  SeoMa.  Hakaaid 
to'havabeen  the  fir«t  who  anadged  the  Salio  k«  ai  nrftiwarriag 
ihenwcesMQBta&eeiomefiraooe.  Hia'^GnadMonaMlde 
da  Etaooe/  pMhliahed  in  lfil9v  ud  tsuakted  by  S>^dan  nda 
t«tfat,  tnwntaiiw  the  h<M  pvopomtioa  that  the  Eicosh  caiwtihh 
tioK  !■  a  aaaed  menaxohy,  and  that  the  Khw  ie  dependeot  en 

ga  partiaineiU.  In  Us  ."  Hiatoin  de  Leirw  XIL,  Fera  dn 
wple^^'  1SQ8,  ofien  reprinted,  he  ii  a  perpetaal  panesBOoifc  e£ 
Aatpriooe,  hut ;;^ves  i&me coriona  faoti,  eipeoiauy  raqtectiag 
the  rai^  oi  ZjewK  Xl-twhotericea  arecopwed  l^wa^ofeoih 
tmat.  Seysael'a  vevwins  of  Gtraek  anthofaappear  to  haw,  heat 
Bade  from  Latia.  toaitdationa,  asdr  ore  oftw  inconcot  i  hut  k^ 
k  paiaed  «»  the  fint  «ho  irrote  iat  French  wid^  toleiaU^ 


.  PAUL  CORONEL,  a  leaned  Spas 
■atiw.  of  Segovia,  vho  highly  dietugiuiihed  himeelf  ^  hia 
irilieel  hnowled^,  by  hia  profiosncy  in  the  oriental  lansuagee, 
asdhorhii  acquautancewitn  thesacted  Saiptoreaand  theolMyt 
which  he  d^plaSKd,  in  the  office  ef  profbaaba  at  tha  univeiu^ 
cf  SeJananca.  But  hia  name  ie  cniefly'  daanrtBg  of  heii^ 
CBBMnbtfed  hy  posterity,  on  account  ofhii  haiiDg  beee  one  of 
the  learned  men.seleoted  by  cardinal  Xhneiws  to>  he  muHoniA 
»  puhhlupg  hie  magaifigept  edition  el  the-  pelyglai  BiMe.  Ta 
hJM  ISuiriae  baa  been  aacuBied  an  additun  to  the  t«i^  eif 
Kicholak  de  Lyra.  f-De  Trannhlioaun  D^BmOa.^  lie  died 
SmtondwrSOth,  1524. 

'  FRANCIS  ALUNKa  «n  baUan  achokr.  and  authaHalai 
van,  ly  native  of  l^omca.    He  waadistk^(uia^dfi>rbra>f  able 


to  wrilB.  a  .nn  flnMill  ban4  Wkm  at  &olo0i»lie  pi«aoa«d 
CbttlM  V.  «ith  the  btliaf  ftod  Um  Atat  okviw  «r  Aa  oocpel 
«f  SkMtemtliQMBafftbTtJike.  The  c«ipw*»  en^Ofed 
AwMsd^f  iMtbq^MORgtlwcatraerdiQiiryaMwwari^  U« 
wroto-l.  Obmmtkm  vt  PttoHch,  8m.  3.  La  Rinhww 
^^OaliagwVoIgiir^fiilio.   S.  DdU  Fahrfe*  4q1  Mooio,  ten 

ANTHONY  BONFINIUS,  a  mint  of  AscoM  i*  Italy,  mhm 
mttednd  fafauelf  to  bdk»  Isttrei.  UatthiM  Conwiaa  luac  af 
UongaiT*  k«*iiig  baird  of  bu  kanung^  mi  for  hii^  ntmntA 


him,  and  settled  upon  him  a  pcnaion.    He  imHe  a  Uito^  ol 

Aaeofl;  a  treatiM  an  vijgii 

efHungan;  and  Other  n 


Aacflfi;  a  treatiM  an  vijginiti  asd  coi^ugal  chaatky  t  a  hiattry 
ifHungan;  and  Other  worka. 
CHARLES  AR£T1N»  of  Aniwi  in  Tweai^.  a  Oi«ett 


asd  Lat^  aoholar,  who  g«e  toaaalatimn  from  Bernard.    Ub 
MM  a  napcdaUa  poot,  aad  alaA  mote  proae  oomedifla. 

F£RDINAKD  of  Cordora.  a  my  kanvd  mm,  wka  waa 
aoiiril  aj^cd  b  the  logic  vf  Axiatou^  and  th«  fearvlaff  of 
the  mtiawtn,  that  he  pwod  maaag  the  rokar  fwr  a  ■ 
He  vTote  De  artificm  oanii  tclbiU*— and  coaonwb 
Plekqiya  ilihiiaiwwt,  asd  tm  Ae  BiUe. 

i&AAC  NAfHAK,  ethwwiaa  Motdeca^  ma  ktw  fint  nb* 
e—^Hled  **  A  Hebaew  OaawwJiMWP^'*    H«  hlfaK  it  in  1438, 


and finUied H i*  IMS.    Heetapkned  manyhuda  bwidM  Ua 
MioB  of  tbatnoWBK 

.      ilaa%b*I       _     ,       

LUCIUS  OCEUUfC  RKOEHGXNUS,  a  kerned  Vooe- 


TUairaa  the  ftnwditiaB  of  tbatnoWe  woikpabliidied 
It  BnsloC  aad  laaAt  bv  IUimabB»  I^adoQ,  4  vok.  loL 


tiaa,  bonatBo^givin  I^SOl.  Ha  vas  an  eietUoat  critic,  and 
vaetfaeiaatnictaaof  Aecelc^nledJiUiuaGMar^kalwer.  He 
wvole  Mwaf  weriu,  the  Akit  of  «td^  ia  AMkiilff  feotioM* 
^vAjiriiitadatBaaiL  HedMat  FedM  wl5JU.acodm  ' 
AMBROSE  GAIJ£F£N.  or  CALEFIMVSk  aeelebcatod 


I.  a  natire  ef  Calepki  near  Bergaao  bk  Jtaly.fton 
kUaaama.  He  feaak  tbe l«Ut  «f  the  Aufi^vtvae 
•rte^aad  maUgtdj'eateeaiad  both  fcrlvs  learaiac  ana  du^ 
netw.  Hia  **  hamaa,"  ob  vbitdi  ha  had  hbouKad  far  tmof 
wHa,ap|>MwdintualS08.  He  died  w  ISKH  diiprived  of 
hMuabtlimiigholdage.  Hia  Lai^  l«3tiaMh  first  Bvddiahed 
\m  laiS^waabaaratadaiideBhaffednKjreoiMidenbqclEv  V  ~ 


aGditan,liH&WfiaineaTO)a.foln^I«a&  Wawpi»blisha<t 
a  aoMaadhM  of  it  at  Qdwd  i»  167 1. 4*a. 

JOmT mUTANNIGO,  a  bwMd  Itelws,  bam  at  PaU»> 
fook  M  the  BiMnan  twritoiy,  of  a  fiaulr  ongiaalb  fi^<>M  C^eat 
Bffilam.  He  waa  a  atadoit  at  Fathtt,  aimt  1470,  wd  thcuca 
iml  tofceepaodoetat  &eada,  vhamhia  &iiut)^bad  e^btainad 
Ibt  rif^t  -af  citiaeaBbifL  He  ««ate  kamed  ajwolalfcas  oa 
^vcnat,  Horaae,  Pwaina,  and  Statioa.  He  waa  alavaH^Ma  e( 
some  ktters,  grunmati«dtnclf,aadaBaiikf7>aNLBarth«diMmw 


t6i  iiimnuiii.MOiauHiY  egut.xv. 

Cajetano.  H«  drew  up  notes  npon  Fliny't  NatanI  Hntorf , 
ithich  he  did  not  live  to  pubUsh.  He  pmbtibly  did  not  long 
aarme  die  year  1598,  in  wbidi  he  addresaed  a  petition  to  tlw 
coundl  of  Breada  in  &votir  of  hia  £umhr,  aeveral  mfeaatten  ^ 
wfaieh  appeu  to  been  engaged  io  the  cnnivation  of  letters. 

JA&C^  ANTIQUARIUS,  a  leanied  Italian,  waa  bon  n 
Penipa,  and  studied  under  Campanus,  whose  works  he  pal»- 
K^Md  in  1405.  He  became  chi^  mimster  to  Ae  dukes  of 
Milan,  and  pope  Alexander  VI.  conierred  some  rich  benefices 
upon  lihn.  He  died  in  1612,  There  are  only  some  laA 
letters,  and  an  oration  of  hia  in  print. 

BOLESLAS  D£  HASSEKSTEIN,  BARON  DE  LOB- 
KOWrrZ,  a  Bohemian  nobUmsn  and  man  of  letters.  Afttt 
travelling  into  various  countries,  and  bearing  arms  with  repula^ 
tion,  he  onbraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  was  enpkijwd  in 
public  affijrt.  He  died  in  1510.  His  Latitt  poems  were  priuU 
ed  at  Vtagae  in  1563,  and  1570. 

JOHN  STANBRU>GE,anenunent  schoohnster,  a  native 
of  Heyford  in  Northamptonshire,  was  educated  at  Wine' 
sdiotd,  and  New  college,  Oxford.  He  was  author  of  s 
elemoitaiy  books  which  were  intivdnced  in  most  of  the  pimci* 
pal  Behoofs  of  that  tnne.  He  was  very  poor,  yet  was  poaseased 
of  a  cheerful  qpirit  His  life  extoided  b^ond  1502.  lUt 
John  Stanbridge  had  a  kinsman,  Warton  says  a  brother, 
Thomas  Stanbndge,  a  noted  schoolmaster  of  Banbury  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  the  tutor  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope.  He  died  in  l^BL 

JOHN  REUCHILIN,  or  CAPNIO.  a  learned  German, 
bom  at  Pfonheim,  in  1450,  who  contributed  much  to  die 
restoration  of  letters  in  Europe.  He  went  to  Paris  widi 
die  Insbop  of  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  grammar  under  Mm 
De  Lapide,  rhetoric  under  Gagninus,  Greek  under  Tiphenms, 
and  Hebrew  under  Wesselus.  He  became  Dr.  of  Philoat^ihy 
at  Basil  in  1749,  and  LL.D.  at  Orleans,  where  he  taoriit 
Greek,  and  published  a  Grammar,  Lexicon,  and  Voeabiilunes» 
in  that  language.  He  next  went  to  Rome,  where  HeraxJaoa 
Barbarus  persuaded  him  to  change  his  name  to  Capnio,  which 
in  Greek  means  the  same  as  Reuchlin  in  German*  i.  «.  smoke. 
He  was  made  ambassador  to  Frederic  UL,  who  granted  him 
many  favours,  but  aiter  that  emperor's  deadi  he  was  baiuahedc 
and  went  to  Worms,  where  the  elector  palatine  employed  him 
to  defend  his  cause  at  Rome,  where  he  made  a  celebrated  atai- 
don  before  the  Pope  on  the  rights  of  the  German  princea  and 
churches.  He  revived  the  stu^  of  Hebrew,  and  died  in  lESSt, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  His  private  character  was  Mai- 
nently  distinguished  fay  probity,  modesty,  benevolence,  candoor, 
and  urbanity.  For  lus  assiduous  and  successful  attanpta 
towards  the  revival  of  learning,  his  name  is  deserving  of  hein^ 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  posterity. 


Cnt.  XT.]  CHtlONOIiOClCALLr  ASBANGED.  MS 

ANTONIO  MANCINELLI,  ui  Italiao  writer,  «  mtire 
ta  Vdetn,  WM  bom  in  1462,  and  Hied  m  1606.  He  is  sud 
to  have  hod  bu  haads  cut  off,  and  hia  tongue  plucked  mil  by. 
fwder  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  but  it  is  iabuloua.  He  wrote— 
1.  '*  Sira  ntK  earn,"  and  other  Latin  pocnu.  H.  E^rigranw.  S. 
Notes  on  daastc  Authors. 

PHILIP  BEROALDO.  the  elder,  descended  &oai  a  noble 
fiurily  In  Bok^na,  was  bom  in  that  cit^,  in  14i53.  When  but 
idnsteen  years  of  age,  he  was  made  pubhe  professor  of  the  bellea 
lettret  hi  hie  native  citjr.  Thence  he  went  to  reid  lectures  sue- 
cessirely  at  Pams,  Milan,  and  Paria.  Returning  to  Bdogna^ 
he  resunted  his  sehiolastic  labours,  and  attahied  such  reputstkMW 
tb«t  be  had  600  bearers  at  a  thne.  To  the  study  of  polite  li> 
teratore,  be  added  diose  of  philosophy,  meditdne,  and  jurispni* 
deiwe;  and  sevMal  honourable  employments  and  commissions 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  his  coimtry.  In  the  midst  of  these 
▼aiioQS  occupations,  he  retained  a  joyous  and  convivial  disposi- 
tion, and  even,  indulged  to  excess  in  certain  pleasures,  tiU,  in 
oompBance  with  his  mother's  desire,  be  entered  into  the  matri- 
tnontai  state,  in  1498,  and  afterwards  passed  a  regular  life.  His 
good  humour  kept  Um  tolerably  free  from  literary  squabble^ 
and  he  Hved  on  good  terms  with  most  of  the  men  of  leandng  (^ 
iiie  age.  He  died  in  1505,  baling  only  reached  bis  fiflty>BeoMid 
yw  i  a  short.period  for  tiie  multipliaty  of  his  literary  laboto^ 
Tbere  is  scarcely  a  Latin  writer  of  eminence  on  whom  he  did 
not  write  nofes  or  commentaries,  which  are  more  abundant  in 
erudition,  than  r^narkable  for  elegant  taste  and  sound  cridcism. 
His  cfnnnientary  on  the  "  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,"  printed  in 
IdOl,  is  a  conjuete  specimen  of  his  manner ;  and  he  rendered 
that  work  so  fanuUai  to  him,  that  its  phraseology  infected  his 
irbole  style.  He  likewise  published  a  sreat  number  of  bis  own 
orations,  letters,  poems,  and  other  works,  a  collection  of  which 
was  printed  at  Basil,  in  1513.  Many  of  his  obserrationa  oo 
an&ors  are  contained  in  Gmter's  Thesaurus  Criticus,  tome  I. 

FERMAN  DE  OUSMAN  NUNEZ,  was  bom  at  Vallado- 
lid,  and  became  a  knight  and  commendator  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiago. Notwitfastandmg  this  decision  with  regard  to  a  military 
life,  his  inclination  led  him  to  letters  instead  of  arms.  With  a 
view  of  pursuing  literature,  he  went  into  Italy,  and  there  studied 
'  Qreek  uid  Latin  under  Beroaldo,  and  Jovian  the  Greek  refo* 

r.  As  yet  Greek  learning  had  not  found  its  way  into  Spain. 
Inigo  Lopfn  de  Mendoza  is  said  to  have  profited  greatly  by 
tite  society  of  Ferman  Nunez,  who  acted  as  preceptor  to  his  son. 
Wbea  canfinal  Ximenes  founded  the  univendty  of  Alcala,  be 
and  Demetrius  the  Cretan,  were  appointed  Greek  professors ; 
and  in  the  famous  Polyglot,  which,  it  has  been  said,  would  im« 
mortalize  the  name  of  Ximenes  better  than  all  his  actions  as  a 
statesman,  the  task  of  preparing  a  Latin  veruon  from  the  i^ep-> 


sm  .       uwvmui.itioaMaiif,  (obh-xv. 

toiigiRtwu  colnurted  to  them  and  to  Jjape»  4»  Aatvidlga. 
MnB^  had  retired  Aon  iU  iSat  cvtamon  aad  VBnmftby  ot>j(Kte 
qf  aabitioti,  Ixft  his  pnamatt  m  »  httiaiy  mu  had  fbttviM  ra 
him  a  leve  of  libeity,  and  in  the  ■tnis^  vhieb  Ae  ctvunwM 
«f  OaatflQ  qtade  againal  the  sroving  &nimj.  which  htftsmce 
been  bo  &tal  to  their  country,  he  lent  what  aid  he  eouU  to  Aeir 
efibrtsj  wd  endeavoured  to  win  the  Jie&^c  of  Alcafe  ta  tiieir 
cause.  A  youM  tnaOf  to  whom  be  had  |aon)iaed  graal  peCMid* 
aiji  FCwaid  for  hai  a^sbtaoq^  when  dw  iamgeBts  wore  Mtp> 
pressed,  atttdeed  hin  bcomae  tUa  money  oould  not  he  paM. 
and  woonded  him  m  the  arm.  Thea^i^enorwaatDaTMnrmtil* 
and  the  cause  oT  the  dilute  of  too  serious  a.  Mature  m  NweM 
to  seeh  redress  i  fae  therefore  left  the  uiKTerrity,  and  renorvcd 
to  QalamaDea.  Hece  he  v»a  appomtad  Gfeek  pEofeMor,  tead^ 
lag  Ctreek  fai  the  feieaoon,  and  reading  lectuica  Kp«tt  rheibariCt 
and  upen  Ae  Batural  hiitory  ef  VOny.  Thus  pnoed  ^  («• 
auuQder  of  IdaUfe,  till  they««r  15BS,  whcnhedied,  leawgUa 
vahubla  Ittnniy  to  Ae  nnwemty  of  Salvnanciu  To  him  h)» 
be«i  BS^[ited  tihe  flnt  pUoe  among  the  resfeoier*  eS  chtwwil 
leacnfaig  in  Sftin.  He  iq  highly  celebmied  Inn  ^aruMU  audMin. 
His  wwha  are^-J.  Aimotatianea  in  Scnecae  rhSoanitbi  Opwfc 
%  Obaemtlonei  in  Pen^MMhwi  Hefans.  &  CMsemticMeft  w 
toea  obapwa  et  depvavatt  Hist.  Nat.  C.  Flhni  foUo.  4).  CUoaft 
Bohve  las  obiaa  de  Jvbk  de  Mena,  f .  ReCranB*,  q  'PrvftUm 
m  RonwBce,  foli% 

ARIAS,  OP  AYRES  BA&BO&A,  a  satrse  af  Airim»  m 
VBvtagal,  dls^Mguishcd  hhiq^as  one  (tf  th«netomrt  of  <dNN(« 
oalHlemtiBremhi^nattrftcoviAiyandSpuiw  AftwauDiver- 
klfy  education  at  Sakmauca,  he  vm*  to.  It^^  aai.  ttvUed.  at 
ElbieBce,  muter  Angcb  IV>Ktiano.  He  letunied  ta  Spain  )> 
14Mv  and  taught  at  Swhamaea  for  InMBty'  years^  doag  wMi 
Antcmy  de  SietHiu.  Baiboaa  chiefly  aittadaAtothaimpgnffft 
Mseat  off  th*  poetfctl  taste,  and  he  puhisheda  ■*attMlnBi»«f 
■r  _  J  ^  wUdiwofeoomanendedfortf    "^  '         ' 


^rtugnl,  to  vBdcrtakft  the  ottce  of  pTC«eph»  to  thfr  taw  pnujea* 
A^hmee  and  EieuTi.  He  csHreued  nk  CMmhg—Mnt  sloven 
vean^  and  then  MtiMdlte>dsmeatie  life,  itaidiienlMdied  at:ta 
idvaaoed  ase,  in  l{Mv  His  works  aw^.  Artftod*  PreabytHd 
Peema  ds  Apost^^wm,  UlA,  &Ibk  ».  De  Pfleeodm^  sea  d* 
!•■  peetica,  ao  Met»  acvihea^  mtJOBet  A»-    &>  QwodKbelaev 


leetieiiet.     4.  ^tmrnaiati^  Uhellaa. 

ERMOLAO  B^HBAKOv  lh»7Muum%  oHudsoa  o£  Fiw*. 
•It  Bavhavo,  wi»  bom  in  14M.  bhia  chi&hoedl  he  «H:ii». 
atracted  1^  hlft  oDcla  thft  h^(^  ef  Veraui,  aod  vnsAnrrai^ 
amt  to  R^ne,  and  pal  undn-  the  tiMtirm  of  PempeHb,  iMa^ 
At  fotffteae,  he  had  ghreft  such  paoefii  of  his.  gcwwv  that  he- ve-' 
evv«*  *»»  the  hand  of  tba  emfMer  Fa^liMiet  Ae  po«lHC  iMM» 


At  MxtBaa  ho  undarlotfc  tho  trwu^ttoq  «f  ThutwfeM,  lA&A 
tw  puUiahad  wren  yfwn  Aftarvitrde,  In  tlie  a^moI  of  Paihw 
he  gn4>uted  in  junspnuLBne*  iM  pbUoMpliT.  JtAtavmiig  to 
Vc^oa,  he  nit0«ed  apnn  n^hlic  Ijfe.  luid  sb  dUigant^  oeou^wl 
hhwelf  in  the  wniw  of  wie  vtate,  u  aluMt  eqtifely  to  seglnik 
hia  &T«arite  Bridie*.  H«  i««uin^  tbcm,  hmevec,  afbef  «n  ia, 
IjnrMloltvalr^ jaiin>«ith>cnewedudDW>  Tbeitaidrafthe 
Giraek  biuuage  ma  hU  iMrtiDiilw  ddifht ;  and  tftdi^w&M 
hnuH^  of  ttamlng,  he  rMU  iMtaKfl  gratM  io  hia  ovB  h«iHa  opni 
PenMtheii*a,TbcaBiittw,andAnaladet  hU  doon  htfaig' ^^en 
to  aB  nho  tdtoso  ta  attend.  Hia  MquaintanM  wfu  uurenallji 
wnght  b;  nwa  of  iettes.  Ad  38  yeara  of  ttgo,  he  vaa  sent  ana 
IfSMMOF  to  tha  emperor  Fraderio,  ^a,  in  atiditioQ  to  the  hft« 
wem  ha  had  con&»cd  vipen  hta»  18  jwara  hafore,  xem  p«nted 
Un  that  of  bnghlhood.  n«|Bit*d  dfteni arda  QB  bb  wibasa^ 
-  fiian  d^l  itale  to  Pope;  Innootat  VIU.,  the  pop^  created  hajk 
pAbnueb  of  Aaidkia.  The  km  of  Vepice  forb^  Ita  nniatem 
biiMeireaiiyaindt;,  temponl  w  spwnlual,  fron  alnfirn^(n 
■mHKt  vilfaovt  the  oan^ent  of  tha  repubha  Emona  cenmn 
laAad  or  f«a|iot  tluaproiubilioiH  and  aoeeptecl  the  patriarchal* 
without  soUcitinff  penmssioD  firam  the  itate.  The  Vraatiuu 
MMOted  thia  Defect,  and  pnurauoced  upfluhlmaaetittiwaof 
ffirpeta*!  ezila. '  Inoidei;topfeTen(tbe  eucutumef  tiiiaacnn 
tenca,  hie  wa^  dniroua  to  rehnquiah  the  patriarchate,  hu^  tha 
|»penfuMd  to.  accept  die  osniHuaatioB.  EVont  tfoa  tune,  &• 
■MdMratifMBtlbomck  He  died  of  thepVigue  is  1408,  l|e 
kft^eenadenhlBniuaher  gfvorka.  Beadestbetionala^oBof 
TFhiwiiBtn%  he  atan»la>ed  DioipcBide^  and  die  llialtolieaof  Aato 
todo)  h»t  hia  pim^>^  nork  is.  totUfed  "  Oaati^tiafiea  I%ni- 
^am,'^  wf  HhuAratioB  of  the  Natural  Hiatoiy  oi  Vmty,  b£o,  14ftt 
fUKk  1403;  awl  agun  ab  Baatl  in  1534.  Bapbavo  «aa  treated 
vUb  oieat  respeoi  by  tike  iUwifnaUB  Loieiuo  da  Madbi,  «ha^ 
ittMn>  ok  viait  ta  FkueaQa,  ea.  an  cmbaaay  from  the.  lepi^dio  of 
'franioe,  not  OHly  eaterifdned  him  with  gi«at  maonifioeBef,  bat 
o^fand  hsHi  lihe  nie.  of  hia  nifav  and  lihniy  fiu  uiq  piosecuAm 
of  his  studies.  Hermolsus  is  certainly  entitled  to  raafc  %  the 
firrt  l^aaa  of  kamed  men,  at  a  period' when  cbasloal  leasiAw 
-fM&tlMftrat,  and  ahaoBt  the  sole  olueot  of  attention, 

AN&ELVSPQUTUN,.aTer3r.enw*mitali»aia«efltb 
tan,  ««a  bora  at  Mant*  Pukiaao  in  Tuuanjir,  i^  I'iSA.  U» 
adNitedthaiiuaaftojf  AogelvaQaasH.  HakamedOrcehupde* 
AndreBlcua,  and  phiUiee^yiuMler  FSoinivaand.AigjwopyhiB. 
'Xhn  fiiat  yaak  wlich  ffaswd  bin  MfiatadQ^  wa»  apoN^on 
»».  bmoMBunl  of  Jhdjan.  da  Vedieia.  Th»  aMouat  h&  wn^t 
a«n  (MM  aftee  the  coaqiinuqi  of  tha  Faaafs  was  vevy  BMich  sa. 
Iiaairjil  He  mete  many,  om^  pleeta  whkh  have  meited  ap> 
pM)MJie% but UaEwtkf  haw Ve»nMt lead.  JMitiawiwu 
plnMd  la  the  ehaii  v!  Qieek  and  L^in  elaqiuwiet  at  Sloaenqv  ^ 
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and  in  dua  situation  he  fiHmed  many  scbolan  who  became  emi- 
aatt  in  Bteratuie.  Various  horaours  and  emolumenU  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  correspooded  with  several  sorereignB  and 
men  ofrank,aswe)laawith  the  prindpal  literary  characters  of  the 
age.  Above  all,  he  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  and  pa* 
tronage  of  Ijoreoxo  de  Medici,  who  ^itrusted  to  him  (he  eau- 
catitm  of  his  children)  and  the  care  of  his  Ubran  and  museua^ 
and  aaogned  him  a  constant  residence  under  his  roof.  The 
emotion  of  Politiano  was  of  the  highest  das8.  But  all  bis  birit 
tides  to  admiration  and  esteem  were  depreciated  In  PolitiBno  by 
mwal  defects,  which  have  Uotted  his  memory,  and  iuniiabea- 
matter  for  severe  invective  to  bis  rivals  and  enemies.  Hia  nfr- 
rali  answered  the  homeliness  of  his  &ce  radier  than  the  fa 
of  hia  gemus,  for  Paul  Jovius  infOTms  us,  that  "  he  was  a  a 
of  awkward  and  perverse  mannera,  of  a  oountanoce  &r  team 
open  and  tU>eral,  a  nose  remarjcably  large,  and  equiatiogeyes. 
He  was  crafty,  aadrical,  and  fiiU  of  mward  malice ;  for  his  coit> 
stant  practice  was  to  sneer  and  ridicule  the  productions  of  other 
Bien,  and  never  to  allow  any  criticism,  however  just,  upon  hia 
own."  He  died  September  1494,  at  the  immature  age  of  for^. 
His  works  have  often  been  printed. 

.  PETER  MARTYR  DANGHIERA,  an  Italian  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  in  14^,  at  Arena,  on  the  lake  Major.  In 
1477,  be  went  to  Rome,  where  be  resided  ten  years,  and  waa 
employed  as  secretary  by  two  cardinals.  In  I4o7,  he  went  toi 
Spain,  where  he  served  two  campaupis  in  the  army,  and  tbea 
quitted  it  ibr  the  church.  In  1501,  he  was  sent  on  an  import* 
ant  embassy  to  the  sultan  6f  Egypt,  and  while  in  that  coiuitry, 
he  made  particular  observations  on  the  pyramids.  On  his  re- 
turn  he  rose  into  high  favour  at  court,  and  Charles  V.  presents 
ed  to  him  a  rich  abbey.  He  died  at  Granada,  in  15£6.  £Ub 
principal  works  are— I.  Opus  epistolarum,  1530,  folio.  S.  De 
rebus  Oceanicis  et  orbe  novo  I)ecades,  1536,  fol.  S,  De  biaa.- 
lis  nuper  inventis  et  incolarum  moribua,  15S1,  fol.  4.  De  Le- 
gatione  Babylonica.  In  this  be  gives  an  account  of  hia  emhas^ 
toEgyM. 

NlCOLO  LEONICO  TOMEO,  an  eminent  man  of  lettm, 
bom  at  Venice,  of  an  Albanian  fandly,  in  1456.  He  studied 
Grreek  at  florence ;  and  in  1467,  became  a  teacher  at  Fadui^ 
where  he  gave  inatructions  to  cardinal  Pole.  His  &vourite 
study  was  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  he  lived  in  seclusion 
from  the  world,  solely  intent  on  nis  moital  pursuits.  Hia  coi^ 
temporaries  speak  of  him  with  esteem  and  houoinr,  aa  b^ng 
equally  estimable  for  his  moral  qiuditiea,  and  profound  erudi- 
tion. He  died  in  1581.  He  translated  several  of  the  worics  c^ 
Aristotle,  Proclus's  Commentary  on  the  Tinueus  of  Plato,  »iwl 
other  treatises  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  He  wrote  ten  dia- 
logues on  subiecta  philosophical  and  moral,  a  work  "  De  vanK 
Hiatoria,"  and  some  Italian  poems.  ,--  i 
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JEROM  BU8LEIDEN,  wae  born  at  Arlon  in  Luxem- 
bnivh.  Being  introduced  by  s  brother  to  the  court  of  Charkn 
"V.,  ne  became  maeter  of  tberequesta,  and  counsellor  to  the  sove- 
Teign  council  of  Mecklin.  He  Tras  enipk^ed  in  embassiea  to 
Pope  Julius  II.,  and  the  kings  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  VIII.  He 
was  a  man  of  distingoided  literary  attainments,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  learned  of  ihe  age,  particularly  Erasmus  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  He'  founded  in  the  university  of  Touraine  the 
colWe  of  the  Three  Tongues,  for  the  teadiing  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  Being  tent  by  the  emperor  into  Spain,  in  1 51 7,  he 
fell  ill  on  the  journey,  and  died  at  Bourdeaux.  The  only  writ- 
ingof  his  remaining,  is  a  letter  prefixed  to  More's  Utopia. 

DONALD  MONRO,  an  ingenious  writer,  author  of  "  De»< 
eription  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Isles,  with  Genealogies 
of  Chief  Clans  of  the  Isles,"  a  little  work  which  is  mentioned 
widi  applause  by  Buchanan.  It  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  177^,  and  re-printed  in  180S. 

ANDREW  DE  LA  VIGNE,  a  TVench  writer,  who  bore 
arms  under  Charles  VIIL,  and  was  secretary  to  his  qoeeni 
Anne  of  Brittany.  In  conjimction  with  Jaligni,  he  composed  a 
**  History  of  Charles  VIII."  folio,  printed  at  the  Louvre,  under 
the  care  and  mth  the  notes  of  Denis  Godefroy.  He  also  wrote 
"  Vergier  d' Honneur,"  Paris,  1495,  containing  an  exact  account 
of  the  expe^tion  of  Charles  VUI.  against  Naples,  at  which  he 
was  present. 

JOHN  TIXIER,  a  person  of  literary  character  in  France, 
was  lord  of  Rarisy,  in  tne  Nivemoia,  and  educated  in  the  col- 
lie of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres, 
and  whence  issued  many  of  his  publications  for  the  use  of  bis 
students.  In  1500,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  university 
at  Paris,  and  he  died,  as  some  say,  in  the  hospital,  in  16SS. 

JOHN  DESPAUTER,  a  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Pi- 
nove  in  Flanders,  and  died  at  ComiiieB  in  1520.  He  had  lost 
the  use  of  one  eye,  but  Vossius  said  of  him,  that  be  saw  clearer 
into  the  grammatical  art  with  one  eye,  than  all  his  contempo* 
niriea  wiSi  two.  His  work  entitled  "  Joan  Despanterii  Cmn- 
mentarii  grammatici,"  printed  at  Paris  by  Robert  Stephms, 
felio,  1537,  is  very  scarce  and  valuable. 

SILVESTER  MOZZOLINO,  a  celebrated  Italian  dottd- 
nican  monk,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Silvester  dePrierio, 
■  village  in  the  territory  of  Asli,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year 
1400.  He  entered  the  order  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  became  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments.  He  filled  the  cluir 
of  theological  professor  in  the  priucipal  univerdties  of  Italy  i 
was  frequently  elected  prior ;  and  was  once  appointed  vicar- 
general  of  the  congregation  of  Lombardy.  Afterwards  he  was 
called  to  Rome,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  high  post  of 
nwsteroftheaacreflco«ickTe,andmadegeneralofbiBorder.  He 
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died  of  tW  ^%de  bi  lABO,  wken  M  MM  ihtM  dnjp  ^^Us  of 
age.  Wotwrthtfinding  bii  mdncnrtii  KTooati^Aaj  be  derdtod  k 
oonsidfltable  shuo  of  nil  turn  to  Httldi^,  and  |»t>dueed  Bsterti 
■woelu  whidb  ftiH  wMi  s  very  ftvouraWe  fed^tion  friHn  th« 
pidilib 

JOHN  FRANCIS  BURAN A,  A  battre  of  Y erdnaj  who  read 
ketiUm  Ml  kgte  and  matak  pbilownlif,  iHtb  gtfect  repittatitA 
at  BtdfMftM.  He  iraa  a  fiiUlnrar  ^  Aiktdde,  md  trandaied 
•MM  oftbe  ArebiMt  ComfcwUriea  on  tin  SttLgyrite,  n^kb 
'       1  after  his  deal^  ia  1533,  fidkK 


MENICO  eniHANi,  ctolinal,  wn  of  Adtbont  On- 
mani,  ^>«iidi«tOT  tif  St.  MaA^  and  aAarwardfe  d«ge  of  Vcnioi^ 
wai  bofn  at  Venice^  in  1460^  He  was  fcariy  febitJ<^d  by  die 
r^MMic,  Ud  in  1408,  waa  raiMd  to  die  pktfple  %  }»P«  ^^^i^ 
fendetVL  Hfe  bae  teeritefl  itoBilbertantloil  bjp  thk  piOi^  hm 
dtapblyed  towards  bit  fiitbcr,  Wbo*  havibg  be«d  oonulnndfsr  af 
a  fieet,  and  defeated  by  tbe  Turk)),  Was  Inpriaoned  an  j  tWatad 
wiOl  gi^at  rigoun.  Tbe  soil  o&d#ed  to  takb  bi«  pUte)  *ltich 
b^ng  refilaed,  be  wiuted  upoh  him  ifa  prison)  kiid  rendered 
him  erenr  po^ible  betvicei  ABtonjr  at  leng^  rccdvfaltt  se^ 
tetwe  wTbaiudluaeiit)  retired  to  Rotne,  *hef«  Uii  son  juid  bitt 
•very  attend(tti.aapa^  t>f  alle^ting  his  affli6fioni  tiU  be  wda 
Mutbkd  to  return  to  Vciuce.  Tbe  tiUdiiHl  was  an  vtrntieM 
vAttoti  of  letters  And  tbe  fihe  Arts.  He  aoUeeted  a  eMta 
ubrary  consbting  of  eigbt  thousand  Tolumes  in  all  lai^aage^ 
wbieb  at  bis  death  be  beqodathed  to  tbe  cAhoila  itegulttf  tff  St. 
Salvador^  bi  Venice.  He  also  madfe  a^e  colleetibb  nf  alatlwif 
anda^eritoriianiB  of  antiquit]',  wbiob,  augfaiented  by  bit  iK{dKi# 
Jidibf  patriardi  bf  AquiU^  was  ^tesented  1^  bdtb  to  tiie  i^ 
ptibtto  of  Vcitiofe.  He  was  •  patoon  «if  levied  men,  i^ 
tranilatedfitoln  Greek  ukto  Latin  tome  hmfa&ibs  «f  (^naast^Oit 
Hediedinld«3. 

AGOSTINI  CHI8I,  or  CHIGI.  <*  QHISI,  wai  btim  at 
fiienila,  and  becaaie  a  aietcbant  at  Ronte.  He  i^bs  a  trw 
iricBd  to  latttrt  and  artt<  He  baflt  at  Rome  a  splradid  mOK 
sioo  in  (be  Traitetavete,  wbicb  b«  decorated  iritb  irorita  in 
panting.and  seiilptitfe,  1^  the  greatest  atdats  of  die  time.  He 
employed  bu  wealtb  in  eMouniglng  every  brant^  (^  ^e  filM 
artfli  wid  iac6#isc  dfeVoted  himself  to  fbe  tCstoration  of  antiant 
learning'  Amoi^  the  learned  men  whcan  he  disdn^piiflbed  by 
bis  parboidar  &vour,  Iras  Coni^jo  Bei^no  of  Viterbo,  Who 
under  bia  paferonagef  produced  at  Zaccaiia  Caltiergo'^  pf^^ 
a  fine  Aditibik  rf  the  works  of  Pindar,  1515,  4toi  the  firat 
Gtfeek  book  pnnted  bt  Hoine.  Chisi  not  oidy  Vied  Widi  tBe 
Aonan  nontiffii  in  bis  pativnbge  of  btteib,  end  of  tbe  artSf  but - 
abektheiuxiutyofhistaUe.  He  died  about  tbe  yeai  ISM* 
Pope  Panl  III,,  drsv^  tbe  fannly  of  Chisi  from  RonM,  dnl  mf 
ntted  dieir  mannon  to  tbe  Faroeae  pahevi  Wbenee  h  Has  Ana 
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been.fii^odlfteFunieuiia.  Inthe  nextoenturr,  lidwc«et)the&t' 
i*ihr  ofCluBi  iDse  to  vontifical  boUoura  in  thd  peraon  of  Ales' 
taaST  VIL,  Fftbio  Chiii,  or  Chigia,  who  MttblMied  it  ih 
gceut  ondit.  Zebobio  Acmnli,  a  leambd  DaudAicant  of  th< 
Ume  funiljr  with  Donattu  Aeoiaiali,  oobtinaal  tD  feqjoy  tiM 
Offioe  of  lUUuiykAeptr  to  pope  heo  X.>  fhiia  the  ytu  IClSf 
to  his  dtath  in  \SSOt  bs  utnB  aay,  in  idS7,  oCCArdii^  too^eM* 
at  the  age  of  58.  He  learned  Greek  and  H^rt*  tomnii 
the  doae  of  his  Mi,  tMknfclkUd  Bfirefd  of  ttw  BithMs,  «hd 
wrote  leTenl  oradona  And  poni»>  sermons  an  die  Elnphal^j 
and  some  other  {meccs.  He  likewise  collected  a  vwume  irf 
Ftditian's  Oreek  emgtaju,  which  Wete  published  in  1495, 

GIOVANNI  PICO,  ot  JOHN  FICUS,  of  Mbendok,  onb 
of  the  most  cxtrsotdinBty  |>«r«oftl  of  his  tybe,  tuHaAted  die 
PhcemXf  ma  the  tUrd  son  «f  CKwfrftnahesca  Pieo)  i»inee  of 
Mirabdda  and  ConMrdia.  He  wwt  botd  in  liGS,  and  ahncat 
frooi  his  duldhood  displayed  fen  e^r  utathment  to  titcraw 
tore.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Boloena  to  study 
oanon  la#,  but  after  spending  two  teart  thet«,  n4  set  out  to 
visit  Aa  most  c^brated  sdhools  m  Italy  and  Frincs.  He 
vent  to  Fenwa,  whtre  he  was  kindly  receited  by  his  nlatiotir 
duke  Hcrtulea  L^  and  sbidied  Vaitt  Batista  Gw^no.  Ha 
had  a  gteat  readiiwse  m  acquiring  lat^oages,  asd  Is  said  pt 
hare  tlmvughly  undeiatood  twenty«twa  by  the  ttue  ho  «w  IS' 
years  of  age.  This  is  probably  an  ezaggeradon.  After  he 
had  ettqiloyed  serth  yean  in  his  Academisal  tour t  he  retanted 
td  Rootei  at  the  age  of  twen^-three.  There  he  ported  up 
900  pititMsidone  ipperUiofaig  to  dialectios»  tnorak,  phystce^ 
mAtheiAadet^  8m.,  ofiMng  to  dispute  widi  ahy  antagonist 
whmnsderet',  upon  any  one  of  ttieiB«  This  cAused  hinl  to  be 
looked  upon  Inth  ewry  and  jeeloUsy,  ndnd  daring  to  ecoept  lue 
chaDenast  Thirteen  e>  his  proposHicsiB  wen,  however,  aedwed 
before  um  Pope  as  ooatranr  to  seiind  dootrinek  He  pubb^ied-- 
an  clabttate  de&nte  of  Uiem,  addressed  to  Loceneo  de  Mm*- 
dicifl,  and  after  putdog  him  to  a  considerable  deal  of  troeUe  ia 
jilsd^fiitg  himaeif,  he  was  ao^uitted  of  all  blomd.  The'  eflilet 
oif  the  eAxlcty  produced  by  this  bn^nees  caused  a  tdtal  diaoge. 
hi  hie  GOHiSe  of  life,  and  though  y|onag,  rich,  eleganb  tn  per- 
soB^  and  ia  manners,  and  in  soiee  decree  bafaitnated  to  pita" 
Mne«  he  gave  himsdf  up  to  devotion,  and  cocAded  his  flitdre 
studies  to  thcologidel  feul^ectt.  He  fixed  his  abode  ia  Elo- 
redce^  where  be  enjoyed  the  inthnaey  of  aereral  UlustarSete. 
characters,  aiiang  whom  was  Xjorenzo  de  Medkis,  who  tceti- 
fied  his  affection  for  him  fay  ealling  him  to  a  pardog  easbrUa 
on  Us  death-bed.  His  high  repntatioh  caused  lata  let  bd 
thought  of  fcv  the  cat-dinalafa,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  tin 
step*  were  taken  to  advance  him  to  that  di^ty.  At  thsl. 
pertdd  be  had  a  mort  enthunastie  detird  to  be  useftil,  atal  be 
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retolved  to  distribote  all  his  funperty  among  the  poor,  and 
travel  barefooted  through  the  world  to  preaieh  the  Gospel. 
An  early  death,  at  the  age  of  32,  put  aneiu  to  his  projects.  The 
writings  of  Pico  displ^  an  acute  genius,  and  a  vast  ext«it  of 
learning,  but  they  added  very  little  to  true  science.  His  muu^psl 
works  are  "  Hexaplus,  or  an  £xplanation  of  the  Six  Daya  of 
the  Creation ,"  "  Advetaua  Astrologiam  DiTini  tricem ;"  £|ui- 
tolamm,  Ub.VIII. 

.  MARCEL  VIRGIL  ADBIANI,  chancellor  of  the  re- 
public at  Florence,  was  bom  in  1464.  He  was  an  elegant 
schobi  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  is  proved  by 
his  masterly  translation  of  Dioscorides,  from  the  fomm  into 
the  Utter,  with  a  commentary.     He  died  in  1521. 

GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  FLAMITO,  a  learned  Ita£an, 
was  anative  of  Imola,  and  bom  in  1464.  He  taught  the  belles 
lettres  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1534.  He  wrote  Latin 
poeaos,  epistles,  and  the  lives  of  St.  Dominic,  Albertui,  Mag- 
nus, &C. 

CONRAD  PEUTINGER,  a  German,  eminent  in  Utera- 
ture,  was  bom  at  Augsburg,  in  1465.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  principal  universities  of  Italy.  In  die  year  1493  die 
amate  of  Augsburg  appointed  him  to  die  secretaryship  of  the 
oityt  and  be  was  its  deputy  at  the  diets  held  during  me  reign 
of  tlie  emperor  MazimUian.  AAer  the  death  of  the  emp^wr 
in  1519,  he  was  sent  to  Bruges  to  compliment  Charies  v.  on 
bis  accession  to  the  empire.  He  was  through  almost  the  whdb 
of  a  long  life  an  active  and  useM  member  of  the  state  to  which 
be  bebnged,  and  died  in  die  year  1547,  at  the  age  of  8S,  hav- 
ingpassed  lus  latter  yeara  in  a  state  of  second  chudbood.  He 
1^  a  large  and  well  chosen  library,  which  renudDed  many 
years  in  me  iamily,  but  which  finaUy  came  to  the  Jesuits  of 
Augsbu^.  The  works  of  PeudngCr  are — 1.  Sermonea  Con- 
vivules.  S.  De  Inclinatione  Romani  imperii,  et  gentium  co»- 
migradonibua.  3.  De  rebiu  Gothorum,  folio.  4.  Romans 
vetustatis  fragmenta,  folio. 

PETER  CRINITUS,  or  more  properly  PETER  RICCI, 
■  letmed  Italian,  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  the  Ric- 
d ;  and  bom  in  1463.  He  became  an  associate  in  tbe  Hterary 
uid  ctMivivial  neetinga  at  the  palace  of  the  Media  at  florenee 
and  after  die  death  of  Lorenso  still  coodnued  to  enjoy  the  so-  ' 
ciety  of  Picua  and  Folidan,  tUl  the  death  of  these  eminent 
Bcbdan,  m  14d4.  He  died  in  1505.  Before  hts  d^di  be 
endured  a  Iimg  affliction,  on  which  he  wrote  a  beaudful  and 
pathetic  Latin  ode,  in  which  he  resigned  himself  to  his  uo- 
tim^  fate,  but  asserted  his  claim  to  the  esteem  of  posterity 
for  his  uprightness  of  life  and  conduct.  He  wrote  the  fives  of 
tbe  I^adn  poets,  and  a  piece  entided  "  De  Honesta  Disciplina." 
WILLIAM  LILYE,  the  grammarian,  was  bora  io  146^  at 
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01dhim»  in  Hampahire;  and  is  I486,  was  admitted  a  semi- 
conunoner  of  Ma^alen  callege,  in  Oidbrd.  Having  taken  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  ue  left  the  university,  and  travelled  to  Jeni- 
aalem.  Retunuog  thence,  he  continued  five  years  in 
Rhodes,  where  be  atudisd  the  Qreek;  several  learned  men 
having  retired  thither  after  the  taking  of  Constaotiaople. 
From  Rhodes  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  improved  him- 
self in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  langu^es,  under  Sulpitiua  and 
P.  Sabinus.  He  then  returned  to  London,  where  for  some 
time  he  taught  a  private  grammar  school,  being  the  first  per- 
son who  tau^t  Greek  in  that  dCy.  In  1510,  when  Dr.  Colet 
founded  St.  Paul's  school,  Lilye  was  appointed  the  first  mas- 
ter; At  which  time  he  was  married,  and  had  many  children.  In 
tlua  employment  he  had  laboured  12  years,  when,  being  seized 
by  the  plaguC)  which  then  raged  in  Loiidou,  he  died  in  Feb. 
1523,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's.  He  had  the  character  of 
an  excellent  grammarian,  and  a  successful  teacher  of  the  lesra- 
ed  lat^uages.     He  pubhshed  several  works. 

JOHN  AVENTINE,  was  bom  in  1466,  at  Abensperg,  in 
Bavaria.  He  stddied  first  at  Ingolstadt,  and  aAerwards  at 
Paris.  In  1503,  he  taught  eloquence  and  poetry  at  Vienna  { 
and  in  1507,  he  taught  Greek  at  Cracow,  in  Polsjid.  In  1509^ 
be  read  lectures  on  Cicero,  at  Ingolstadt;  and  in  I51S,  wac 
appointed  preceptor  to  the  princes  Lewis  and  Ernest,  sons  of 
Albert  the  Wise,  duke  Bavaria ;  and  travelled  with  the  latter. 
After  this  he  wrote  the  annab  of  Bavaria,  being  encouraged 
by  die  dukes,  who  settled  a  pension  upon  him.  This  work  gain- 
ed great  reputation,  and  was  first  published  in  1554,  by  Jerome 
Ziegler,  professor  of  poetry  in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt; 
and  afterwards  at  Basil,  in  1580,  by  Nicholas  Cisner.  In 
1599,  he  was  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  sister's  house  at  Abens^ 
perg,  and  hurried  to  j^ ;  the  true  cause  of  which  violence  was 
never  known ;  but  it  would  probably  have  been  carried  to  a 
much  greater  length,  had  not  the  duke  of  Bavaria  interposed* 
and  t^en  this  learned  man  under  his  protection,  Mr.  Bayle 
remarks,  that  the  incurable  melancholy,  which  from  this  time 

Swsessed  Aventine,  was  so  far  iirom  determining  him  to  lead  a 
e  of  celibacy,  as  he  had  done  till  he  was  64,  that  it  induced 
him  to  diink  of  marrying.  He  advised,  however,  with  two  of  hi» 
friends,  and  consulted  certun  passages  of  the  Bible  relative  to 
maniage.  The  result  was,  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  marry; 
and  baring  already  lost  too  mnch  time,  considering  his  age, 
he  took  the  first  woman  he  met  with,  who  happened  to  be  bi« 
own  maid,  ill-tempered,  ugly,  and  extremely  poor.  He  died  in 
1534,  aged  68;  leaving  one  daughter,  wbo  was  then  only  two 
months  old>  His  other  publications  are — Chronica  Bavariiet 
Henrici  IV.,  vita,  &c.;  Chronicon,  sive  Annalpa  Schifenses; 
VOL.  IV,  T 
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JAhet  de  Causia  miaeliiu^lB,  cWn  chronioie  TorciciB-,  Antiii«ki^ 
MeB  Dftnicffi,  8h>. 

PETER  DELPHINUS,  general  bf  the  ordee  df  Cannt 
AqU,  ftnd  auAor  of  some  letters.     He  died  January  15,  1506. 

FRANCIS  DE  CATANElS,  an  Italian  aathor,  born  «t 
Florence  in  1466.  He  vas  the  disciple  of  professor  Marae- 
Hhb,  whom  he  succeeded.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  beauty,  ano- 
ther on  love,  both  on  the  doctrine  of  Plato.   He  died  in  1622. 

SANCTES  PAGNEUS,  an  It^an  dominican,  eminent  (or 
hife  skill  in  Oriental  langusges  and  biblical  learning,  was  bom 
at  Lucca  in  1466,  and  became  afterwards  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Hie  order  of  St.  DomiAic.  He  devoted  twenty-five  years  to  a 
bvnslation  of  the  Bible  from  the  ori^nal  Hebrew  Text,  which 
ite  followed  with  admirable  precision.  He  afterwards  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament ;  and  compiled  a  Hebrew  Lexicon 
ahd  enunmar.     He  died  in  1536,  aged  70. 

KaRO  ISAAC,  a  rabbi,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  Spun 
in  consequence  of  die  edict  of  Ferdinand  si^  Isabella,  in  149^ 
which  compelled  the  Jews  to  leave  that  county  within  four 
months,  or  turn  Christians.  He  first  went'  to  Portugal,  and 
■from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  whet«  he  led  the  life  of  a  roehise. 
He  Iras  the  author  of  a  coasnentMy  on  (he  Pentateuch,  jirint- 
ed  first  tft  Constantteople,  in  1558,  and  again  at  Anuterd^iB, 
ml708. 

LEVINVS  AHMONIUS>  a  Caithusiui  monk  in  flanden, 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  Erasmus,  uid  other  eminent  men  for 
tlis  learning  and  c^e^.     He  died  tA  <3faent,  jn  1556. 

DESIDEBIUS  ERASMUS,  a  man  of  great  celebrky  in 
tte  repuHic  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  October  188, 
1467.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  txHard,  a  native  of  Tergon, 
1)y  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  a  tAysidan,  whom  be  ratended 
to  marry,  but  being  deceived  by  a  report  of  her  death,  he  en- 
teKd  into  the  church,  and  on  this  account  Erasmus  has  been 
'Cdled,  by  way  of  reproach,  the  son  of  a  {Aiest,  though  his 
ftither  was  not  in  orders  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Wh«i  Etwa- 
Inus  was  aboM  nine  years  (M  he  was  sestt  to  sobool  at  Deven- 
tcflr,  where  he  made  vary  cOnsideraUe  progress  m  leami^^ 
knd  was  Jparticulariy  dlBtmgiushed  by  tiie  excellence  of  hn  me- 
liiory.  His  mother,  who  followed  him  to  Deventer,  to  watch 
ttVer  bis  heidth,  died  of  the  plague,  vhen  he  Was  abont  13 
years  of  age.  He  was  now  left  an  orphan,  and  his  gnardiaiu^ 
nirgetfiil  of  ihe  sacred  trost  reposed  hi  them,  forced  him  into  tite 
'church,  vith  a  view  of  embexfllinK  his  property.  Erasmus  re- 
tisted  thdr  importunity  a  comiderable  tune,  but  at  Itungth, 
vfaen  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  he  entered  atrKmg  the  Tegu- 
lar canons  in  the  monastery  of  Stein,  near  Tergou.  He  Vaa 
«f  a  delicate  constitution,  and  his  beidth  was  not  sufficiency 
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idMHt  ibr  the  life  of  fhe  morik.     His  temper'  uid  a 

were  tik«wfse  avenn  fraro  the  habite  c^the  pcofeseioa ;  he  ae- 
■aoe^agly,  intb  the  leave  ef  liis  Buperior,  accepted,  in  hM  SSd 
yetK,  aninvilwtkin  to  nesHie  irith  the  archbishop  d  Cunbraf ; 
^t  finding  the  patronage  of  that  prelate  not  eqawi  to  his  ex- 
pectations, he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  in  me  coUege  of 
flfontaigue.  Here  he  supported  himself  by  civing  private  leo- 
taiee  to  those  who  were  less  advanced  in  tneir  Wn^mg  thMi 
JunuelE  His  necessities  required  ereat  esertions,  and  tiras  he 
Acquired  babtts  of  induatry,  which  raised  him  to  the  bi^iest 
pitch  of  litcmy  exceUence.  Some  of  hie  pupils  at  Paris  weee 
ifae  aons  oi  Ga^sbmen  of  considerable  consequence,  by  whose 
hberaiity  and  earnest  request  he  vi^ted  their  counOy,  and 
-oectracted  many,  valuable  fii^idahips.  This  was  io  the  year 
1497;  from  England  he  went  to  Italy,  continued  a  year  or 
iROK  at  Bologna,  frmn  thence  to  Venice,  where  he  published 
ioB  Adagia;  he  afiawards  went  to  Padua,  and  at  last  he  visit- 
ed the  capital,  Rome,  where  his  reputatiim  was  very  high,  and 
v^ere  he  might  have  settled  to  great  advantage,  had  he  net 
idetensined,  at  the  Mttiwaties  of  his  Mends,  «uid  by  the  express 
anitatton  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  return  to  En^and.  Henry,  wiiUe 
.ptinoe,  had  cooatracted  a  Iriendah^  and  huh  respect  for  Eras- 
mils,  and  ih  a  few  tnonths  after  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  we 
£nd  lEnHraus  at  the  court  of  London,  high  in  fevonr  witb  t^ 
monasch,  with  Wolsey,  with  the  archtMraop  of  'Canterbmr, 
and  with  other  persons  of  disdnctios. 

At  first  he  lived  tnth  Sir  llicraas  More,  imder  whose  roof 
he  trvete  his  "  Mome  Eoconmon,"  or  "Pcaiae  of  Folly,"  a 
witty  aad  satirical  -compomiion.  He  aAeraards  went  to  Cam- 
-biidge,  and  read  lectutee  to  the  stodeats  in  Greek  and  theology. 
For  this  he  was  remunerated  with  a  living  and  vany  valbaUe 
I,  though  not  of  so  substantial  a  nature  as  to  satisfy 
ictations.  He  wished  for  an  iadependency,  and  not  be- 
e  to  secure  that  in  England,  he  went  over  to  Flsradesa 
in  i  514,  and  was  shortly  after  -creaited  cconinal  oounsdlor  to 
prinee  Charies  of  Austria,  with  a  dtipeod.  Soon  after  dvs  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Basil,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  sonie 
viStiable  friends,  which  induced  him  to  spend  lua  kitter  days  «i 
dtat  pJace.  At  Basil  he  published,  in  the  year  1516,  his  New 
Testamest,  in  -Greek  and  Latin,  nvhich  vas  recmved  with  the 
.utUBusl  eagerness  by  all  those  whose  nands  were  turned  to 
-thetHt^cmftanvata.  It  was  dedicsFted  to  Leo  X.  In  the  c««rae 
a£  the  esme  year,  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  a  favourite  lauthor, 
aude  its  appearance,  whii^  be  inaoribed  to  his  generous  patros, 
arohhisbop  Wariiam.  Erasmus  was  ever  iinmcal  to  that  ffysteai 
-«f  war  nhuji  in  his  lime,  as  in  oars,  was  but  too  mach  in  mAieo 
•BioDS  the  ambitieas  rulers  of  mankind ;  he  published  «  1;S17, 
•  won  catilled  "-Queida  Paeis,  indique  j^enttam  ejeolc  firo- 
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flimtnque,"  which  is  written  with  much  streogth  of  reasonkiff 
uid  true  eloquence.  BvhbconteinporBrieg  he  was  charged  wim 
maintaining  the  unlawiulneas  of  war  on  all  and  every  occasion ; 
diis,  however,  was  a  calumny  invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom 
he  had  many,  for,  in  the  work  alluded  to,  he  expressly  eaya,  he 
is  speaking  only  of  wars  undertaken  on  trifiing  and  unjustifiable 
occauoDB.  "I  think,"  aaya  he,  "very  dinerently  of  wars, 
vhich  are  strictly  and  pur^y  defensive,  such  as  with  an  honest 
and  ofieclionate  zeal  for  the  country,  repel  the  violence  of  in- 
Tsders,  and  at  the  hazard  of  life,  preserve  the  public  tranguil- 
lily."  He  was  aware  of  the  horrors  and  atrocities  of  a  state  of 
war&re,  and  thought  almost  any  sacrifice  might  be  made  by  wise 
princes  to  prevent  it.  He  undertook  to  vindicate  the,  cause  of 
peace,  whom  he  makes  the  speaker  on  this  occasion.  But  the 
arguments  which  he  puts  into  her  mouth,  and  the  persuasive 
eloquence  with  which  she  addresses  the  sovereign  princes  of 
those  dark  times,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  would  scarcely 
be  borne  by  the  monarch  of  Europe  in  this  enlightened  age. 
His  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  bia  reflections  but  too  just: 
"  Ezuruntur  vici,  vastantur  aqui,  diripiuntur  templa,  trucidantiur 
inuneriti  civee,  dum  princeps  intbrim  otiosus  ludit  aleam,  dum 
■altitat,  dum  delectat  se  morionibus,  dunnesiater,  dum  aurat, 
dumpotat,  O  Brutorunf  genus  jam  ohm  extinctum!  O  fiihnen 
Jovis  aut  obtusum."  To  whom  thia  is  particularly  applied  it 
does  not  appear,  but  the  "  Querela  Pacis"  waa  occasioned  by 
Ae  following  remarkable  circumstance. 

It  was  B  nivourite  project  at  this  period  to  assemhle  a  con- 
gress of  kings  at  Cambray,  conristing  of  the  emperor  of  (Ger- 
many, the  kmgs  of  France,  England,  and  the  Low  Countries ; 
, "  of  whudi,"  says  the  auUior,  "  I  am  a  native."  They  were  to 
enter  into  mutual  and  indissoluble  engagements  to  preserve 
peace  with  each  other,  and  throughout  Europe.  This  moment- 
ous buriaeas  was  very  much  promoted  by  William  a  Cierria, 
and  by  one,  who  seemed  to  have  been  born  to  advance  the  hap- 
piness of  his  country,  and  of  human  nature,  John  Sylvagius, 
chancellor  of  Burgundy.  But  certain  persons,  who  got  nouiing 
by  peace,  and  a  great  deal  by  war,  threw  obstacles  in  the  way, 
which  prevented  this  truly  kingly  purpose  from  being  carried 
into  execution.  "  Afber  this  great  disappointment,  I  sat  down 
and  vrote,  by  desire  of  Svlvagius,  my  Querela  Pads."  This 
wcnrkwaa  detucated  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  bishop  of  Utrecht^ 
mho  was  likewise  a  zealous  promoter  of  peace,  and  who,  so  Gur 
irom  being  o&nded  with  the  free  sentiments  of  the  book, 
^banked  the  author,  and  even  pressed  him  to  accept  a  tiring,  •• 
a  remuneration,  which  he  <nvilly  refused.  Erasmus  sought  no 
preferment,  though,  says  his  biographer,  be  merited  the  hirii- 
est;  he  sought  me  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  rat 
binuelf  abtmdantly  rewarded  by  his  own  conscience,  and  their 
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approbati<m.  The  bishop,  however,  in  tdcen  of  his  high 
esteem,  sent  him  a  most  beautlTul  ring,  set  with  a  sapphire, 
which  his  own  brother,  his  predecessor,  in  the  bishopric,  had 
constantly  worn,  and  which  he  desired  Erasmus  to  wear  for 
his  sake. 

The  commencement  of  the  reformation,  under  Luther,  was 
a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  in  the  life  of  Eras- 
mus. He  had  shown  himself  inimical  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  times ;  he  had  arrugned  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
monks,  and  had  done  much  to  undermine  the  whole  system  a( 
popery,  and  to  expose  the  various  frauds  which  had  been  at- 
tached to  its  observance  by  avariciouB  and  licentious  priests; 
yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  join  the  reformers  as  such,  nis  zeal 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  endure  persecution ;  he  did 
not  wish  to  break  openly  from  the  church,  nor  was  he  quite 
sadafied  with  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  and  still  less  wae 
he  dbposed  to  coalesce  with  the  rudeness,  vulgarity,  and  con- 
tempt of  polite  literature  which  characterized  some  of  that  class 
of  people.  It  has  also  been  said  that  he  was  very  desirous  of 
being  noticed  by  the  great,  that  he  had  habitual^  himself  to 
that  degree  of  indulgence,  which  would  render  the  prospect  o£ 

Biverty  and  imprisonment  absolutely  insupportable  to  his  mind. 
is  income  likewise  arose  almost  entirely  m>ni  pensions  which 
he  received  from  crowned  heads,  prelates,  and  men  of  conse- 
quence belonsing  to  the  Catholic  persuasion,  which  he  would 
unquestionably  have  lost  had  he  ^one  over  to  the  opposite  side. 
These  are  the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned  wny  Erasmus 
did  not  come  boldly  forward  in  defence  of  the  reformation ;  but 
with  these  deductions  there  is  enough  in  his  character,  to  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  Mends  to  liberty  and 
the  human  race.  He  was  ever  tlie  undaunted  advocate  of  free 
inquiry,  and  perpetually  waged  war  agiunst  the  ignorance  and 
bigotry  that  characterized  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  On  these 
accounts  he  was,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reformation,  highly 
regarded  by  Luther,  and  it  was  owing  to  some  unadvised,  and, 
probably,  unwarranted  attacks  made  upon  Erasmus,  about  the 
year  15^,  by  the  zealous  reformers,  that  he  was  driven  to  enlist 
among  the  defenders  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  1522,  he  published  his  "Colloquies,"  which, 
though  apparently  intended  for  young  persons,  were  generally 
read,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  very  efficacious  in  promot- 
ing tiie  principles  of  the  reformation.  As  soon  as  their  tendency 
was  discovered,  the  clergv  attempted  to  stop  their  sale,  but  it 
was  then  too  late ;  more  tnan  twenty  thousand  copies  of  them 
were  disposed  of  in  Paris,  besides  a  number  of  editions  which 
were  printed  and  sold  in  other  places. 

In  1524',  KrasmuB  published  nis  treatise,  "  De  Libero  ArU- 
brio,"  which  was  an  avowed  attadt  uponLuthet's  opinion  concers- 
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ka  predestination*  Irat  the  auUior,  in  bis  smU,  spdu  t^ainst 
F^onnen  in  general ;  Luther  replied,  and  had  wquesdombly 
the  best  of  the  argiunent ;  in  some  paesages  he  seemed  to  eoi»- 
nuserate  the  case  of  his  antagonist,  and  to  regret  the  necessity 
which  he  was  under  of  exposing  him.  "  We  saw,"  a^s  he^ 
"  that  the  Lord  had  not  ccmferred  upon  you  the  diEcemment, 
the  courage,  and  the  resolution  to  join  us  in  opposing  thoae 
monsters,  and  therefore  we  dared  not  to  exact  &om  you  that 
which  greatly  surpasses  your  strength  and  capaci^."  He  tlien 
refers  to  the  motive  of  worldly  interest  by  which  Erasmus  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  swayed  irom  the  path  of  rectitude.  The 
conboveny  increased  in  violence,  and  much  unjustifiable  acri- 
mony proceeded  from  the  pens  of  the  disputants. 

Another  antagonist  with  whom  our  author  had  to  contend 
was  Julius  Ctesar  Scaliger,  who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
those  who  were  so  fastidious  in  the  use  of  pure  LaUn  as  to  re- 
ject every  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Cicero,  and  who 
on  that  account  had  assumed  the  title  of  "  Ciceronians."  £iaa- 
muB,  superior  to  this  pedantry,  employed  new  words  for  new 
ideas,  and  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  published,  in  1578,  a 
dialogue  entitled  "  De  Recta  Latini  Ciceronianus,"  in  which  be 
attacked  the  sect  both  with  argument  and  ridicule.  Scaliger 
wrote  against  him  with  all  the  malignity  that  human  wit  and 
learning  could  devise,  and  he  was  backed  in  his  scurrility  by 
others  of  the  Ciceronians  lesA  able  in  the  war&cej  but  not  leas 
inveterate  than  their  master.  The  nature  of  this  controversy 
is  fjurly  exhibited  in  the  notes  on  the  Ufe  of  Elrasmus  by  Bayle. 

Erasmus,  wearied,  perhaps,  by  disputation,  published,  in  a 
short  time  after  his  "  Ciceronianus"  had  made  its  appearance, 
a  treatise  of  much  ability  and  learning,  entitled  '  De  Recta 
Latin  Cirsecique  sennonis  Pronunciatione."  In  the  year  I5S9, 
Erasmus  left  Ba«)  tor  Friburg,  in  order  to  show  his  attachment 
to  tlw  church  which  had  for  some  years  been  losing  ground  in 
Baal,  and  so  completely  had  the  reformed  reUgion  gained  an 
ascendancy  there  at  this  period,  that  all  the  unaees  were  taken 
from  the  town-house  and  other  public  places  and  burnt,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
fti^rences  among  the  common  people.  Erasmus  was  now 
advancing  in  life,  and  seemed,  more  than  ever,  fearful  of  being 
thought  friendly  to  the  reformation,  and  to  shew  his  zeal  for  the 
opposite  system,  he  wrote  and  published  anepistle  againetsome 
"  who  folsely  csM  thenuelves  Evangelists,"  and  as  they  from  his 
former  works,  had  produced  his  authority  against  persecution, 
he  began  to  muntun  that  there  were  certain  caaes  in  which  they 
night  lawfully  be  punished  capitally  as  bUsphemers  and  sedi- 
tious persons.  Such  were  the  unworthy  steps  to  which  he  was 
led  by  an  anxiety  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  patrons  and 
protectors. 
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Enoaus  now  beg^  ta  complain  to  Ua  friende,  mi  to  repr«- 
amt  himself  u  quite  worn  down  with  age,  paia^  aiid  sickness  j 
^k1,  in  1535,  he  returned  to  B^sil,  and  BO  nifiUf  was  l>ee&t«e^ecl 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  that  there  was  an  mteiition  to  give  hinq 
a  place  in  the  college  of  cardinals ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  hin) 
to  accept  of  the  high  honour.  Hia  health  rapidly  declined, 
and  on  July  12,  1 5S6,  he  died  of  a  dysentery  at  we  age  of  sixty- 
tiine.  He  was  buried  with  great  Aineral  pomp  in  the  cathedrftl 
church  of  Basil,  where  his  tomb  still  remains.  By  his  will  he 
)eSt  legacies  to  sereral  &iends,  and  the  residue  of  his  property  he 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  In  person  he  was  below  the 
tniddle  size,  well  shaped,  of  a  fur  complexion,  with  a  cheerfi)! 
countoiance,  a  low  voice,  and  agreeable  elocution,  ije  ha4 
aasuved  the  name  of  Brasmus  in  conformity  with  the  pedantic 
tqate  dien  prevailing  among  pien  of  letters  of  taking  names  of 
Cireek  or  Latin  Etymology ;  he  translated  his  name  of  "  Ger-r 
mdi"  signifying  "Amiabie,"into  the  equivalent  ones  of  "Pe. 
wderius"  in  Latin,  and  "  Erasmus"  in  Crreek,  making  use  of  both, 
but  the  latter  was  his  common  and  perpetual  appellation. 

Eraunus  waa  a  voiuminous  writer ;  and  his  works  were  pub- 
lished in  ninevolimies  folio.  They  consist  of  numerous  tranala- 
tions  from  the  Greek  ;  of  grammatical  and  philological  pieces ;  of 
poems,  declamations,  ana  orations ;  of  a  collection  of  adages 
and  apophthegms;  of  works  in  divinity  on  various  topics,  mo- 
ral,  didactic,  and  controversial;  of  a  version  of  the  New  Testa.-  . 
toent,  paraphrases  of  the  gospels  and  the  epistles,  and  commen- 
■  taries  on  some  other  parts  of  ocripture ;  and  of  apologies,  epis- 
tles to  correspondents,  &c.  A  -new  and  handsome  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  in  Holland  by  le  Clerc  in  eleven 
volumes  foUo,  1703.  Dr.  Jortin,  the  biographer  of  Erasmus, 
cpeaking  of  his  liatin  style,  savs,  it  "  is  that  of  a  man  who  bad 
«  strong  memofj,  a  natural  eloquence,  a  lively  fancy,  and  4 
ready  invention ;  who  comp(»ed  with  great  facility  and  rapidity, 
and  who  did  not  care  for  tne  trouble  of  revising  and  correcting ; 
who  had  spept  all  bis  days  in  reading,  writing,  and  talking 
Latin  {  for  be  aeems  to  have  had  no  turn  for  modem  languages, 
and  perhaps  be  had  almost  fmgotten  his  mother  toi^e.  His 
style  dittefore,  is  always  una&cted,  easy,  copious,  fluent,  and 
dear,  but  not  always  perfectly  pure  and  strictly  classical." 

No  one  contributed  so  muph  at  Erasmus  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  schools,  or  to  make 
literature  agreeable,  and  connect  it  with  good  sense  and  solid 
cntidam.  He  was  a  great  public  benefactor ;  and  therefore  he 
is  jusUy  r^arded  as  one  of  the  principal  glories  of  his  age  and 
country.  His  memory  is  equally  honoured  at  the  place  of  his 
hirth  and  of  his  death.  Several  of  his  relics  are  preserved  at 
tb«  latter  place,  and  at  the  former,  the  house  in  which  he  was 
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born,  is  marked  with  an  inBcription,  and  his  statue  decorates 
the  gtefit  square. 

OMNIBONUS,  one  of  die  best  grammarians  in  this  cen- 
tury. He  took  the  surname  of  Leonicenus,  because  be  was 
bom  at  Luniffo,  in  Latin  Leonicum,  in  the  Vicentino.  He  stu- 
died under  Victorius  of  Feltri,  one  of  Hie  first  restorers  of  the 
ancient  Latin  style.  He  appUed  himself  to  the  Greek  tongue 
at  Venice  under  Emanuel  CErysoloras.  He  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  Lucan,  Sallust,  Valerius  Maxunus,  TuUy's  offices,  on 
bis  treatise  De  Oratore,  &c.  He  translated  into  Latin  some 
of  Meof^B  fables,  and  Xenophoa  de  Venalione,  and  a  piece  of 
St.  Athanasius,  contra  Gentes  and  Hereticos,  and  yet  these  are 
but  part  of  his  works. 

SCIPIO  CARTEROMACO,  whose  proper  name  was  For- 
tiguerra,  a  learned  Italian,  was  bom  in  1467  at  Ftstoia,  of 
vhidi  city  his  father  was  gonfalonier.  Scipio  studied  first  at  a 
college  in  his  native  place,  founded  by  his  family,  and  afterwards 
at  lC)me,  Florence,  and  Padua.  His  reputation  for  Greek 
literature  was  so  great,  that  the  repubhc  ofVenice,  in  1500,  ap' 
pointed  him,  with  a  liberal  salary,  to  teach  that  language  to  the 
Venetian  youth.  The  tumults  of  war,  however,  caused  him  a 
few  years  after  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Rome  by  pope  Julius 
IL,  who  placed  him  with  his  nephew  cardinal  Galeotti  de  la 
Rovere.  Ailei  the  death  of  that  cardinal,  Carteromaco  attach- 
ed himself  to  cardinal  Francis  Alidosio,  who  was  killed  at  Ra- 
venna in  151 1.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  patronized 
by  cardinal  John  de  Medici,  afterwards  pope  Leo  A. ;  but  just 
as  the  sun  of  prosperity  began  to  shine  upon  him,  he  was  cut 
off  by  death,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  in  1513.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  most  modest  men  of  his  time.  He 
wrote  a  Latin  oration  in  praise  of  Greek  learning,  1504;  and  a 
transUdon  of  the  oration  of  Aristides,  in  praise  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  and 
o^er  works. 

ANGELO  COLOCCI,  in  Latin,  Angelus  Colotius,  an  ele- 
gant Italian  scholar,  descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
was  bom  at  Jesi,  in  1467.  He  obtained  in  his  youth  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  The  family  of  Colocci  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  but  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIIL, 
they  were,  for  political  reasons,  obliged  to  quit  that  city.  An- 
gelo,  in  consequence,  repaired  to  Naples,  where  he  cultivated 
an  acquuntance  with  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  wits  of  the 
age.  Six  years  afterwards  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Rome,  where  his  house  became  the  resort  of  men  of  learning 
And  genius.  His  gardens  were  adorned  with  statues,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  remains  of  dasuc  antiquity.  The  senate  of 
Rome,  struck  with  his  liberality,  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 
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patrician ;  aiid  Pope  Leo  X.,  independently  of  400O  croima 
which  he  gave  him  for  some  veraes  in  his  praise,  made  him  his 
secretary,  and  created  him  bishop  of  Ancera  in  15S1,  Colocei 
having  at  that  time  surriTed  two  wives.  This  gift  was  aft»i 
wards  confirmed  to  him  by  Clement  VII.,  who  also  appointed 
him  governor  of  Ascoli.  On  the  sacking  of  Rome,  in  15ST, 
the  house  of  Colocei  was  burnt,  his  earden  pillaged,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  his  life  and  liberty.  He  retired 
for  a  time,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  assembled  round  him 
once  more  hia  literary  friends.     He  died  at  Rotne  in  l£49. 

WILLIAM  BUDEUS,  the  most  learned  man  in  France 
in  die  age  in  which  he  tived,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1467i  He  was 
placed  voung  under  masters,  but  spent  bis  whole  time  in  idle- 
ness, till  bis  parents  sent  him  to  tne  university  of  Orleans  to 
study  law,  where  he  passed  three  years  without  adding  to  his 
knowledge.  His  parents  sending  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his 
ignorance  not  diminished,  and  his  reluctance  to  study,  and  love 
to  gaming,  &c.  much  increased.  They  talked  no  more  to  him 
of  learning,  but,  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  left  him  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations.  He  was  passionately  fbnd  of  hunt- 
ing, and  took  great  pleasure  in  horses,  dogs,  and  hawks.  But 
the  fire  of  youth  beginning  to  cool,  he  was  at  length  seieed  with 
an  irresistible  passion  for  study.  He  immediately  disposed  of 
his  hunting  equipage,  and  even  abstracted  himself  ftom  all  bu- 
siness, to  apply  wholly  to  study ;  in  which  he  made,  without  any 
assistance,  a  very  rapid  and  amazing  progress,  particularly  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  work  which  gained  him 
great  reputation,  was  his  treatise  de  Asse.  His  erudition  and 
high  birth,  were  not  his  only  advantages ;  he  had  an  uncommon 
share  of  piety,  modesty,  gentleness,  and  good  breeding.  The 
French  king  Francis  I.,  often  sent  for  bim ;  and  at  bis  persua- 
sion, and  that  of  Du  Bella,  founded  the  royal  college  of  France, 
for  teaching  the  languages  and  sciences.  The  king  sent  him  to 
Rome,  as  his  ambassador  to  Leo  X. ;  and  in  1552,  made  bim 
master  of  requests.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  provost  of 
the  merchants.  He  died  at  Pans  in  1540.  Hia  works,  in  four 
vols.  foUo,  were  printed  at  Basil  in  1,^57. 

LAURA  CERETA,  a  learned  Italian  lady,  a  native  of 
Brescia,  and  bom  in  14^.  She  was  tnstracted  in  the  learned 
languages  and  in  philosophy,  in  which  she  became  a  proficient. 
She  married  Peter  Serini,  who  left  her  a  widow  after  an  union 
of  eighteen  months.  Restored  to  her  Eberty,  she  devoted  her- 
self with  renewed  ardour  to  her  studies,  and  maintained  a  lite- 
rary correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age. 
She  died  in  the  fiower  of  her  age.  A  collection  of  her  Latin 
letters  were  printed  at  Padua,  in  1680,  by  Tommasini, 

NICHOLAS  MACHIAVEL,  a  celebrated  political  writer, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  14W,  of  a  distiaguisbed  fanuly.    He 


«f«ts  in  bis  nstiTe  laogiuge  «ldi  great  degaixeaadpaliteaeajir 
tbough  he  undentooa  very  tittle  Latin ;  out  he  was  in  th^ 
snvioe  of  MaiceUuB  Vtrgiliits,  a  leumed  nun,  who  p<»nted  out 
t»  bim  many  of  the  beaudfnl  paBsages  in  the  oooi^nts,  which 
Machiave)  had  the  art  of  qnoting  properiy  in  his  W(«k8.  tie 
composed  a  comedy  upon  the  ancient  Greek  model ;  in  which 
be  turned  into  ridicule  many  of  the  Florentine  ladies,  and 
which  waa  so  well  receiTed,  that  Pope  heo  X.  caused  it  to  he 
acted  at  Rome.  He  was  secretary  and  afterwards  hutoriogra- 
pher  to  the  reouUic  of  Florence.  The  house  of  Medici  pror 
cueed  him  this  last  office,  with  a  handsome  salary,  to  pacif)r  1^ 
resentment  for  having  suffered  the  torture  uptm  suspicion  of 
beiu  an  aetMmplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Soderim  a^nst 
that  home,  irtien  Machiarel  bore  his  sufierings  beroically  with- 
ant  laaking  any  confisasion.  The  great  enoomiiwu  he  bestow- 
ed upon  Brutus  and  Casaius,  both  in  his  conversations  and 
writings,  made  him  strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in 
another  conspiracy  against  carduial  Julian  de  Medici,  after* 
wards  pope  by  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  However,  they  car- 
ried on  no  proceedings  against  him.  The  latter  part  of  im  life, 
it  is  said,  was  spent  in  povertv,  in  Uie  character  of  a  profane 
scoffer  and  atheist.  He  declared,  it  is  said,  that  he  would 
rather  be  sent  into  hell  after  death,  than  to  paradise,  because  he 
should  find  nothing  in  heaven  but  beggars,  poor  monies,  henmta 
and  apostles ;  but  in  hell  lie  should  live  with  popes,  cardinals, 
kinoa,  and  princes.  Hia  death,  in  1530,  was  caused  by  tailing  a 
mediciiie  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disease.  Of  all  his  writ- 
ings, Ibat  which  hasexcttedthe  greatest  attention,  andhasdrawn 
upon  him  the  most  enemies,  is  a  political  treatise,  entitled  "  The 
nince ;"  which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
written  against  by  many  authors.  Among  those  who  commend 
bim,  he  has  Bacon,  Clarendon,  and  Harrington,  who  considered 
bim  as  an  enemy  to  tyranny  and  injustice,  and  as  frankly  warn- 
ing us  against  what  men  do,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 
guard  agunst  their  insidious  conduct.  All  idea,  however,  of 
his  beiiw  ironical  in  this  work  is  dissipated  by  the  fact,  mention- 
ed  by  Im.  Roscoe,  that  "  many  of  the  most  exceptionable  doc- 
trines in  'The  Prince,'  are  also  to  be  found  in  his  'Dis- 
courses,' where  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  he  had  any  indirect 
purpose  in  view ;  and  in  the  latter  be  baa  in  some  instances  le- 
Rn«d  to  the  former  for  the  fiirther  ehundation  of  his  opinions." 
In  popular  opinion  "  The  Prince"  has  affixed  to  his  name  s 
laatane  stigma ;  and  Macbiavelism  baa  long  he^  a  recfflved  ap- 
pellation Tor  perfidious  and  in&ioouB  politics.  He  also  wrote, 
Refiectiona  on  Tltua  Livius,  which  are  curious.  The  History 
of  Florence,  from  1S05  to  14M;  Man^-agola  and  Clitia,  two 
plays;  The  Gkdden  Asa,  an  imitation  of  Apuleius  and  Lucian; 
A  Treatise  on  the  Qfilitary  Art;  and  Uie  life  ef  Castoueeio 
Castracani. 
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THESBUS  AMBBOGIO,  or  AHBROSIUS,  a  Wmed 

luKan,  a  descendaitt  of  the  noble  bnnly  of  the  counts  of  AI> 
twBCse,  WS8  bom  in  14€d.  it  is  said  that  he  spoke  the  Il»tiaq 
laiwuage  with  fiicilit;  when  he  was  but  fifteen  months  old^  and 
at  SAeen  years  he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  and  Latin  equal  ts 
the  besfc  seboiars  of  Lis  tUae.  He  entered  young  into  thewdei 
€£  regular  canons  of  St  John  of  Lateran,  but  aid  not  come  tq 
Rome  until  i5l2.  Here  be  received  the  moat  flattering  dmtIu 
of  distinction,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  a  professonhip 
at  Bologna,  where  he  taught  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  languages, 
besides  which,  he  is  said  to  have  understood  perfectly  sixteen 
others.  In  the  commotions  which  devastated  Italy  afW  tlw 
4eath  of  Leo  X.  he  was  despoiled  in  1527  of  the  numerouaand 
rahiable  eaatem  manuscripts,  Chaldean,  Hebrew,  and  Cb«el^ 
which  be  bad  coUected  by  the  industry  of  many  years.  He 
publuhed  "  an  Introduction  to  the  Chaldean,  Syrian,  Anne* 
nian,  and  t«i  other  Tongnes,"  4to.  in  163%  and  died  Uie  year 
foUgving. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  PICUS,  prince  of  Mirandola,  nephew 
of  Jobs  Picus,  was  bom  about  the  year  14/S9.  He  cultivated 
leamiiu;  and  ibe  sciences  after  the  example  of  his  uncle;  but 
be  had  a  principality  and  dominion  to  superintend,  whicji  ia- 
Tolved  him  in  great  trouUes,  and  ai  last  cost  him  bis  Ufe.  He 
was  twice  driven  from  his  principahty,  and  twice  restored ;  and 
at  last,  in  1333  was,  together  vith  his  eldest  son  Albert,  assass^ 
nated  in  his  own  castle  by  his  nephew  Galeoti.  ^He  was  a  great 
lover  of  letters ;  and  such  of  his  works  as  were  then  composed 
were  inserted  in  die  SCrasburg  editions  of  his  uncles  in  i504f, 
and  continued  in  future  impressions,  besides  some  others  which 
were  never  collected. 

BERNARD  ORICELLARIUS,  a  native  of  Florence, 
and  a  relation  to  the  Medicis,  was  raised  to  the  most  noble  em- 
ployments in  his  own  cotuitry.  He  understood  the  Iiatio  tongue 
peiwctly  well,  and  wrote  it  in  the  greatest  purity ;  but  CMild 
not  be  persuaded  to  speak  it  in  company,  lie  is  thought  to 
have  vrrote  vrith  great  partiality  of  Charles  YUI's  expedition 
into  Italy. 

PETER  BEMBO,  cardinal*  an  eminent  restorer  of  litera- 
tore,  son  of  Bernardo  Bembo,  a  noble  Venetian,  was  bom  at 
Venice,  in  1470.  After  giving  him  an  excellent  education,  his 
father  vrished  to  introduce  mm  into  public  hfe ;  but  after  a 
abort  trial  he  showed  an  utter  dismclination  to  affairs  of  busi- 
ness.  In  1498,  his  father  being  appointed  vice  Domino  of  Fer- 
rara,  he  attended  him  to  that  city,  where  he  contracted  an  in- 
timata  friendship  with  Leoncieno,  Tebaldeo,  Sadoleto,  and 
Hoculea  Strozai.  Such  was  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  from  this 
flooety,  that  he  fi»quent^  renewed  bb  visits  to  Ferrara,  reeid- 
bg  eitlier  in  theiawn,  or  the  viUa  of  Strozzi,  and  was  much  re> 
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garded  by  jmnce  Alphomo,  and  his  mfe  Lueretu  Borgia.  He 
now  became  dutingutriied  as  a  writer ;  and  his  "  Axolarie," 
conraBting  of  diacourBeB  on  love,  in  the  Italian  language,  ani 
anted  from  the  castle  of  Azoh,  where  t}tey  were  composed, 
>ecame  extremely  popular  throughout  Italy.  In  his  native 
dty,  Bembo  was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  aca- 
demy, founded  by  Aldus  Manutaus.  In  1506,  he  visited  the 
court  of  Urbino,  then  distinguished  by  its  munificence,  and  its 
patronage  of  learned  men.  Here  "he  continued  six  years,  pur- 
suing his  studies,  and  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  prince.  Leo  X., 
on  his  election  to  the  popedom,  appointed  Bembo  for  his  secre- 
tary, with  an  ample  salary.  He  executed  the  office  with  great 
fldeU^r.  The  loose  manners  of  the  Papal  court,  during  that 
pontificate  attached  to  most  of  those  who  composed  a  part  of  it ; 
and  Bembo,  who  was  then  no  ecclesiastic,  openly  kept  a  ims- 
tress,  named  Morosina,  by  whom  be  bad  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  In  15^,  he  to<^  up  his  residence  at  Padua,  fiir 
the  recovery  of  his  health.  During  this  time  Leo  died,  and 
Bembo  then  fixed  himself  in  Padua,  where,  for  many  years,  he 
passed  a  tranquil  life,  amidst  his  studies,  and  in  the  couversa* 
tion  of  men  of  letters.  His  house  was  a  kind  of  literary  aca- 
demy, being  furnished  with  an  excellent  library,  rich  in  MSS., 
as  well  as  in  printed  books,  a  choice  collection  of  medals  and 
antiquities,  a  botanical  garden,  and  every  thing  which  could 
favour  the  pursuit  of  science.  In  1539,  pope  Paul  III.  wish- 
ing to  honour  his  pontificate  by  the  elevation  of  men  of  leam- 
iag  to  the  cardinalate,  named  to  this  dignity  Bembo.  After 
this  Bembo  is  said  to  have  entirely  chansed  his  mode  of  life, 
and  have  given  himself  up  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  functions. 
He  was  now,  indeed  in  bis  70th  year.  He  was  much  honoured 
by  the  popf ,  and  respected  by  the  first  characters  in  the  court. 
He  died  in  1547. 

This  cardinal  is  almost  equally  celebrated  as  a  writer  in  his 
vernacular  tongue,  and  in  the  Latin,  in  prose,  and  in  verse. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  of  those  who  contributed  to  ele- 
vate Italian  poetry  from  the  rude  state  into  which  it  was  &Il«i, 
and  to  polish  and  puri^  it,  by  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  Pe- 
ti^rch.  He  seems  chiefiy  to  have  built  his  reputation  on  fais 
Latin  works  in  prose,  which  are  laboured  with  extraordinary 
care.  Indeed,  a  vioUtion  of  Latinity  seems  to  have  shocked 
him  more  than  impiety;  for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  sat  very  loosely  as  to  his  religious  creed,  like  many 
others  of  the  Italian  literati  of  that  age.  He  baa  been  ac- 
cused of  speaking  very  irreverentiy  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and 
dissuading  a  friend  firom  reading  them,  lest  he  shomd  spoil  fais 
style.  Yet,  so  difficult  is  it  to  attain  perfect  purity  in  a  dead 
language,  his  own  epistles  have  been  charged  with  gross  faults, 
and  even  solecisms.    As  to  bis  "  History  of  Venice,  written  in 
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lAdn,  ia  twelve  books,  bnt  compriaiiig  only  a  short  period,  it 
b  a  work  more  esteemed  for  elegmce  than  exaetoen  or  depth. 
AJl  his  works  in  both  langiuges  were  published  tosethffi  m  4 
toIs.,  folio.    Venke,  17S9. 

GECmGE  BOLEYN,  Ivother  to  Anne  Boleyn,  queen  of 
Henry  VIIL;  he  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  admired  for  his 
wit  and  learning.  He  was  made  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord 
lUichfort,  constable  of  Dover,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Forts, 
and  engaged  in  sereral  embassies.  He  shared  the  quest's 
disgrace,  and,  upon  a  false  acousatioQ  of  incestuous  commerce 
wilh  her,  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  1536.  He  wrote  some 
poems,  songs,  odes,  &c  which  possessed  merit. 

BILIBALD  PIRCKHEIMER,  a  German  writer,  was 
bom  at  Eiclutadt,  where  his  &ther  was  a  counsellor  to  the 
tHsfaop.  He  received  an  excellent  education ;  and  at  the  age 
of  dgoteen  he  entered  the  army  of  the  bishop.  After  bemgtwo 
years  in  this  service,  he  went  to  Padua,  and  studied  jurispru- 
dence, the  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  Greek  language.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Pisa,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Itafian. 
He  studied  also  the  mathematics,  theology,  and  medicine ;  and 
after  spending  seven  years  in  Italy,  where  he  gained  universal 
esteem  by  hie  prudence  and  good  conduct,  he  was  recalled  by 
bis  ftther  to  hu  native  place.  He  was  subsequendy  in  die  ser- 
vice <4  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Sigismund,  archduke  of  Aua- 
tria,  both  of  whom  nominated  him  their  counsellor  j  and  he 
rended  sometimes  at  Munich,  and  sometimes  at  Inspnick,  But 
faectnning  tired  of  a  court  life,  and  the  frequent  jourmes  he 
was  obliged  to  undertake  for  the  service  of  two  masters,  he  re- 
tired to  Nuremberg,  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  and  contribute  to  the 
oomfert  of  his  fa^er,  who  was  still  aUve,  but  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  He  married,  in  1497,  a  lady  of  a  noble  family  in 
that  (3ty;  and  being  created  a  senator,  m  c<Hisequence  of  hia 
abilities  and  address,  he  was  deputed  to  various  princes  to  ne- 

SDtiate  affairs  of  importance.  Three  years  after,  war  being 
eclared  between  the  emperor  and  the  Swiss,  Pirckheimer  was 
entntsted  with  the  command  of  Uie  troops  sent  by  the  city  of 
Nuremberg  to  asust  the  emperor ;  on  which  occasion  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  bo  much  courage  and  prudence,  that  he 
acquired  the  esteem  of  that  j»ince,  who  appointed  him  to  be 
one  of  his  counseUore.  When  peace  was  concluded,  the  city 
of  Nuremberg,  as  a  testimony  of  its  approbation,  made  him  li- 
beral presents,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  envious  persona 
■o  much,  that  they  did  every  thing  hi  their  power  to  obscure 
Ua  reputation.  At  length,  in  disgust,  he  requested  I^ve  to 
rengn,  which  he  obtained  with  some  difficult,  and  devoted 
Unwelf  to  letters,  to  which  he  had  always  retained  a  strong  at- 
tadiment,  and  which  he  cultivated  as  much  as  his  occupations 
wmld  permit.    After  die  death  of  his  wife,  he  retonwd  to 
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publieHfe,  and  turn  em^yed  hj  ihn  refiuUic  of  NuMmkeigg^ 
—  = — — *  *"\gatiBtiana,  and  wbi  often  sent  to  die  iateta  of 


tfieeBtjnre,  tb  take  cam  of  its  interest.  The  gsut^  with  wbkii 
he  was  attacked,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  renounce  feraiMl* 
"Sitg,  anJ  even  to  resignmce  more  bis  oflice  of  seoator,  which 
the  aeoate  penaittednm  to  do  only,  on  condition  that  he  woaM 
Mntinne  to  assist  it  hy  his  couaseb,  and  agree  to  receive  a  pen* 
tfon.  He  oonsealed  to  tiie  farmer,  but  absolutely  rehised  the 
hitter,  and  died  in  beoeuber,  1530,  at  tin  age  «f  nxty.  Pirckr- 
b^aier  was  «■  kitimate  and  macb  esteemed  correi^KMidect  of 


JANUS  PARBHASIUS,  a  famous  granunaiiaa  in  It«ly, 
idio  Vft6  horn  «t  CoBenxa,  in  Napfes,  in  1470.  He  was  iotend- 
ed  f«r  die  hnr,  the  profession  (x  hia  ancestors ;  but  he  pre- 
fisrred  claaacal  leamhig.    Hs  real  name  was  John  Paul  Pari- 


MMs,  but  according  to  ttie  hnuour  of  the  grammarians  of  ihai 
age,  he  eaMed  hhns^  Janus  Parrhashu.  He  tasght  at  MMaa 
inlii  tsuch  r^mtftioB,  braig  admired  finr  a  graceful  delivery, 
in  which  he  -dii^y  exoeOed  other  profeasers.  He  went  to 
Rtnne,  when  Alexander  VL  was  Pope ;  b«t  left  it  when  hi 
danger  «f  }>eing  involved  in  tbe  naifortUBes  of  Cqetm  and  Sa- 
Velio,  wid)  wbmn  he  had  some  correspondence.  '  Sood  aAer, 
he  was  afi^KiiHted  professor  of  rhetoric  at  MSan ;  but  preflUDi' 
iiig  to  censure  the  teadwrs  thepe  as  amnt  hloc&beaas,  Aer 
Mcused  ires  c«f  « 'oriiiiwil  oenveise  with  km  acholam,  wluco 
ebtiged  hhs  to  leave  MUbh.  He  went  to  Viceiusa,  where  h» 
rfttMied  a  large  sdary ;  and  he  held  (iris  professvr^iki  till  ikt 
Venetian  Aabes  were  laid  wsste  by  tine  troops  of  the  Lei^iie; 
apon  which  he  returned  to  Iris  native  country.  By  die  re- 
.  coMmendatian  of  John  Lascaris,  be  was  -called  to  Home,  b^ 
Leo  X.^,  who  appointed  him  professor  <of  polite  Utersttue.  Bnt, 
exhausted  by  his  studies  and  hdiouiB,  he  becstne  so  afflicted 
widi  die  gout,  AaX  fae  was  oblteed  to  return  to  Calabria,  whem 
he  ftlH  into  a  fever,  axiA  died.  There  ate  several  books  aaerib- 
ei  to  Inm ;  ^emticularly  "  'Commentaries  tm  Horace  md  Ovid." 
TOMASO  FEDAA  IN<GHIRAM1,  ea  Italian  achoUr, 
was  ^jam  in  1470.  On  losing  his  fadier  while  an  infent,  he 
was  t^en  under  the  protection  of  Lorenzo  de  Medids,  w4w 
sent  Inn  to  RoiHe,  where  he  studied  with  great  diligeBoe, 
and  obtained  the  addltiond  name  of  Fedra,  by  proaouncing 
extempcoAry  Latin  verses,  wiHle  phyiiig  that  part  in  Se- 
neca's play  of  Hippolytus.  Alexander  VL  gave  him  the  c»< 
nmry  of  St.  Peter  «,  and  afterwards  made  mm  a  bishop,  bi 
14<96  4te  weift  as  nuncio  to  the  Mianeee,  4o  treat  with  the  en*. 
peror  Sf  aximilian,  who 'created  himvavnt  Palatine,  and  poet 
hureat.  He  also  bad  the  o«re  «tf  the  Vatican  ^brary,  and 
was  MCtetBiw  te  the  college  of  'Canlinab.  He  died  »  1578. 
He  wnfle  a  d^nce  of  Cicero ;  a  -comnentuy  on  the  Ars  Pee- 
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)iaft«f  Hofaw;  ahbtoty  vf  Rome;  and  remarks  on  Plantua; 
iritfa  addMoM  to  that  aimior's  Aahilaria. 

MATTHEW  AUROGALLUS,  a  profenor  of  lanouagea 
Bi  the  uniyienity  of  Wittembei^  vas  born  in  Boheniia.  There 
iMe  Bome  bmAs  of  hu  tetnunmg.  He  died  in  the  year  1543, 
and  had  been  a  great  anistant  to  Lather,  in  die  translation  of 
die  BiUe.  He  wrote  in  Ladn  a  "  Compendium  of  Hebrew 
-  aad  Cfaaldaic  Grammar,"  printed  at  Wittemberg  in  1526,  and 
ait  Basil  in  1589 ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  entitled,  "  De  Hebreia  UrUum.  R^onum,  Ptntnlonnit 
A)c.  Nomiiubss,"  printed,  ui  8to.  at  Wittenberg,  in  1506,  and 
«a  Baal  in  1589. 

AGOSTINO  NISO,  a  celebrated  man  of  letters,  was  bora 
either  at  Jopoli,  in  Cakbna,  or  Sessa,  in  Terra  di  Larttto. 
Having  receired  a  good  eduoatiiHt,  he  quitted  his  &dier'« 
bonae,  which  had  been  made  unccnnfortsble  to  him  by  a  mo- 
tber4n-law,  and  went  to  Naples,  where  he  undertook  the  i»> 
atroction  of  youdL  He  accompanied  some  of  Ins  schtdars  to 
Padua,  where,  in  1493,  he  was  chosen  professor  extraordi- 
nary of  philosophy.  He  was  ailerwards  advanced  to  the  pro- 
fessorship in  arijBBTy,  and  to  the  first  chair.  Dnrur  hi* 
lidmde  st  Padaa  he  eulvaoed  Uie  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  ^bto 
spiritual  substance,  and  that  there  is  only  one  soul  and  intd- 
iett  ^tat  animates  all  nature.  This  he  masitained  in  a  tteatise 
"  Oe  brtellectu  et  Dcemonibos,"  which  brought  on  him  a  ib^ 
uiiMile  attack  from  the  'abettors  <^  established  opinions,  un* 
40  which  he  would  probably  have  sunl^  had  not  Bar&nd, 
bishop  of  Padua,  kindly  interposed,  and  persuaded  him  to  re> 
tract  certate  offbnsive  passages  in  bis  work.  Leaving  Padua, 
be  rerided  aome  time  at  Sessa,  where  he  married,  and  bad  se- 
veral children,  and  from  this,  his  favourite  residence,  he  ia 
ftequendy  denominated  Saessanus,  His  reputation  was  now 
■pread  dirou^out  Italy ;  and  he  was  successivelT  invited  to 
Mveral  s(^oo1b  of  leanung.  By  the  prince  of  Salerno  be-waa 
engird  to  teaeh  philosophy  some  time  in  Uiat  city.  Aboot 
the  year  1510,  lie  held  a  choir  in  tiie  omversity  of  N^les.  In 
I&IS  he  Was  invited  to  Rome  by  Leo  X.,  who  honoured  him 
widi  the  title  of  count  Palatine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  coa- 
Aned  upon  him  Ae  privilege  of  unng  the  name  and  arms  of 
4he  Medici ;  he  was,  at  one  time,  a  professor  at  Rome,  in  the 
erilage  ot  Sapiensa,  and,  at  another,  he  occupied  a  chair  at 
■BtM^na.  hi  1519  he  removed  to  Pita,  where  he  was  offered 
«  nxy  of  seven  hundred  gold  florins.  The  prince  of,  Salerno 
4tew  ran  again  to  that  city,  in  1585,  in  which,  or  at  Seraa,  he 
^lMd>ly  p^sed  the  remuador  of  1^  days.  The  time  of  his 
itoilfa  is  uncertain,  some  writars  fie  it  in  1537,  but  others  ad- 
limoe*  dridloation  of  his  to  Pud  Hi.,  in  1545,  as  a  proof  tliat 
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he  vas  tivtngat  that  period.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted 
that  he  died  in  ldS8.  Niso  was  a  man  of  mean  and  forbtd- 
ing  aspect)  but  he  was  a  very  pleasant  companion ;  he  liyed 
ekiefly  among  the  great,  and  seems,  which  happens  to  but  kw 
literary  characters,  to  hare  been  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
he  had  a  very  valuable  Ubrary,  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works  relative  to  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  me- 
dicine, rhetorics,  ethics,  politics,  &c.  Conunentaries  and  trans- 
lations of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes,  composed  the 
greater  part  of  them.  It  is  said,  that  be  refuted  the  impos- 
tures of  astrologers,  and  was  the  first  to  deliver  Europe  from 
the  terrors  of  a  deluge,  which  had  been  predicted  for  tine  year 

SIR  THOMAS  WYATT,  an  accompUshed  gentleman,  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Kent,  educated  at  St.  d^hn's  college, 
Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford.  Henry  VUL  knighted  him,  and 
sent  hira  on  various  embassies,  tie  turned  the  Psalms  into 
verse ;  and  wrote  several  elegant  sonnets,  printed  with  those 
of  C.  Su^.    He  died  in  1535. 

RUTOER  RESSIUS,  a  professor  of  Greek  at  Louvain, 
commended  by  Erasmus.  He  was  bom  near  Liege,  and  died  in 
1545.  He  edited  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  the  laws  of 
Plato,  &c. 

ISABELLA  LOSA,  of  Cordova,  was  so  illustrious  for  her 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Latm,  and  Hebrew,  that  she  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  She  became  a  widow,  and  took  the  babit  of 
St  Clair,  and  founded  the  hospital  of  Loretto,  where  she 
ended  her  days  in  the  bosom  of  devotion,  154€,  aged  73. 

BARTHOLOMEW  BIANCHINI,  an  ItaSan  writer,  a 
native  of  Bologna,  where  he  was  in  high  esteem  for  hts  mesntal 
and  moral  qualities.  His  master,  Philip  Beroaldo,  notices  him 
in  his  writings,  as  a  young  man  highly  accompUshed,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  taste  in  painting,  and  the  knowledge  of  an- 
cient medals.  He  published  a  life  of  Urceus  Codrus,  prefixed 
to  that  author's  works  in  various  editions,  and  among  others 
that  of  Basil,  1540,  4to. ;  and  a  life  of  Philip  Bnoaldo,  printed 
with  bis  commentary  on  Suetonius,  Venice,  1550,  folio,  and  in 
other  editions  of  the  same. 

BATISTA  EGNAZIO,  or  EGNATIUS,  a  learned  Itahan, 
was  bom  at  Venice,  of  poor  parents,  about  1478,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Politian,  along  with  Leo  X.  He  opened  a  school,  for 
the  teaching  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  before  he  was .  ninefeen 
years  of  age.  His  merit  was  so  great  he  composed  a  panegyric 
on  Francis  I.,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal. '  In  1620, 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  eloquence  at  Venice;  and  had  fire- 

rntiy  five  hundred  auditors  to  hear  him  daily.    When  in  the 
line  of  life  he  resigned  his  post,  out  of  respect  to  him,  al] 
his  emoluments  were  continued,  and  his  property  declared  free 
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of  all  Uxea.  He  d^  July  4,  \55S.  His  works  are— 1.  De 
Romanis  prindpibus^el  Ciesaribus,  1519.  2.  De  exemplu  vf- 
ronim  illustsiuni,  4to.  1554. 

MARK  ANTONY  ANTIMACO,  a  learned  Italian,  was 
bom  at  Mantua,  about  the  year  1473.  His  father,  who  was  a 
man  of  learning,  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  Greece,  where  he  ■ 
■ptaaed  about  Bve  years  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
under  John  Mosco,  a  Spartan.  Returning  to  Italy,  be  opened 
a  Mhool  at  Mantaa  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  polite  litera- 
ture, which  becauie  famous.  He  afterwards  pursued  the  same 
employment  at  Ferrara,  at  which  city  he  diea  in  1562.  Anti- 
maco  translated  various  pieces  from  the  Greek,  which  were 
printed  at  Basil,  in  1540,  together  with  an  oration  in  praise  of 
Grecian  literature.  He  also  wrote  Latin  poems,  some  of  which 
were  printed,  and  some  left  in  MS. 

PIERO  VALERIANO  BOLZANI,  a  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  at  Belluno,  in  1477.  Such  was  the  poverty  in  which 
Jie  was  brought  up,  that  he  did  not  learn  the  first  elements  of 
literature  till  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  afterwards  invited  by 
an  uncle,  who  was  a  cordelier,  to  Venice ;  but  from  his  own 
account  he  was  soon  obliged  to  enter  into  the  service  of  a 
noble  for  support.  Besummg  his  studies,  he  had  for  masters  iil 
the  learned  languages  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  ofth^ 
time,  and  according  to  the  practice  of  the  age,  he  changed  bis 
Iwptismal  name  of  Giampietro  for  Piero.  He  was  thus  oc- 
cupied in  his  twenty-tbu-d  year,  when  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  philosophy  at  Padua ;  and  he  passed  three  years  in  a  retreat 
at  Mount  Ouvet,  in  the  Veronese.  Returning  to  his  native 
place,  he  was  a  sufferer  from  the  possession  of  it  by  the  Im- 
periid  army  Id  1 509,  and  was  obliged,  through  many  dangers,  to 
make  his  escape  to  Rome.  He  was  for  a  time  in  the  castle  of 
St,  Angelo,  with  its  governor  Gianfrancesco  della  Ravere,  and 
sfterwu^  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  known  to  cardinal 
Giovanni  de  Medicis,  by  whom,  when  pope  Leo  X.,  he  was 
admitted  to  his  court  and  honourably  provided  for.  When 
that  pontificate  was  concluded,  he  passed  some  time  at  Naples ; 
but  he  returned  to  Rome  on  the  accession  of  Clement  Vll-t 
who  promoted  him  to  the  chair  of  eloquence,  with  the  title  of 
protbonotary  and  private  chamberlain,  and  gave  him  a  ca- 
oonry,  and  some  other  benefice  in  Bellnno.  Valeriano  had 
hitherto  chiefly  employed  himself  in  Latin  poetry,  and  had 
eompond  many  elegies  and  amatory  pieces,  by  wluch  he  had 
obUniMl  lifflttation ;  but  having  now  entered  into  holy  orders^ 
be  bid  Mde'porsuitB  of  tliis  kind.  Leo  X.  had  placed  imder 
fail  iiutnictioO  his  nephews,  Ippt^to  and  Alessandro  de  Me^ 
dlcis,  and  be  went  with  them  to  Florence,  where  he  was  in 
15£7jat  the  time  of  their  expulsion  ftom  that  city.     He  shared 
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knnly  iii  their  miifcHtune,  and  ttxA.  up  a  temjtoruv  abode  ut 
di&rent  jdaces  till  the  return  of  tbe  Medka  to  Fknenc^  in 
1530.  tie  accompanied  his  pupils  thither;  but  the  death  oi 
both  of  them,  someyean  after,  caused  him  to  withdnw  firat  to 
Belluno,  and  then  to  Padua,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  1558, 
at  the  age  of  81. 

The  work  by  wl^ch  this  writer  is  principally  known  is  big 
treatise' "  De  infeiiiutate  liiteratorum,  a  topic,  which  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  own  life  probably  induced  him  to  choose.  It  is 
a  curious  and  interesting  performance,  contuning  numeroua 
anecdotes  of  learned  men,  sufferers  under  poverty  and  other 
calamities,  in  which,  however,  his  wish  to  make  the  most  of  his 
subject  has  led  him  to  adopt  many  improbable  and  unauthen- 
ticated  narrations. 

LAZAEUS  BUONAMICI,  was  bom  at  Bassano,  in  1479» 
and  received  his  education  at  Padua.  He  was  tutor  in  the  Cam- 
peggi  &mily,  and  afterwards  professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  in  the 
Sapienza  college  at  Rome.  At  the  sacking  of  that  city,  in  15S7, 
he  escaped  vita  the  loss  of  all  his  property,  and  three  years  after 
went  to  Padua,  where  he  read  lectures  on  rhetoric.  His  letters 
and  poems  were  published,  1572.     He  died  in  155S,  aged  73. 

BEN  HASIN  JACOB,  a  rabbi,  famous  for  the  collection 
of  the  Mascra,in  1515,  together  with  the  text  of  the  Bible,  the 
Chaldaic  paraphrase,  and  Rabbinical  commentaries. 

PHILIP  BEROALDO,  the  Younger,  nrahew  of  Philip 
Beroaldo,  the  Elder,  was  bom  at  Bologna.  He  was  profeasor 
of  Belies  Lettres,  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  afterwards 
exercised  the  same  office  at  the  Sapienza,  in  Rome.  Jn  1516, 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  by  Leo  X.,  but  he 
died  two  years  after.  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age  at  his 
death.  He  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Latin  poema, 
many  of  which,  together  with  those  of  his  uncle,  are  published 
intlie  1st  voL  of  the  "  Dehcias  Poetarum  Italorum."  A  colleo- 
tion  of  his  elegies  and  epigrams,  in  three  books,  was  published 
at  Rome,  in  1580.  He  wrote  besides,  a  Latin  versuia  of  an 
<«ation  of  Isoerates,  and  notes  on  the  five  6rst  boolu  <^  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  published  by  order  of  Leo  X. 

MATHURIN  CORDIER,  an  emment  teacher.  He  speiM 
his  long  life  in  teaching  children  at  Paris,  Neven,  Bordeaux, 
Geneva,  Neofchatel,  Lausanne,  and  lastiy  ag^  ai  Goieva, 
where  he  died  September  8th,  1564^  aged  d^ty-five,  havn^ 
cimtinDed  lus  labours  imtil  three  days  before  his  death.  He 
wasa  DBon  of  viitoe,  andperfonDed  ttie  dutiei  ofbis  office  irith 
the  utanost  diligence,  mudDg  moral- with  literary  instractfam, 
Calvin  was  one  of  nia  scholars.  His  works  are — 1.  Ejdbrtts 
Chretiennes.  &,  Sentences  pour  I'lnstmctim  det  EnfidaSf 
liimo.,  1551.    S.  CoDoquia,  ISnio.,  one  ftf  tba  most  pc^Hils 
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ottdaoai-bodka.  4.  CaatiqueaSpiritaeU.  1.  LeMinnrdeh 
Jimtam.  6.  DliiterpietetioD  et  coastmotioD  en  Franjois  dM 
diBttquM  httioB,  qu'oD  attriboe  A  Cotoii,  8vo. 

CEUO  CALCA6NINI.  a  dutingouhed  acholar,  orato^ 
and  eaom  of  the  church  of  Feirara,  was  ham  at  tlut  town  in 
1479.  It  is  said  he  was  the  ill^^ainate  son  of  aa  apostohc  no- 
tary. He  studied  under  Peter  PomponazK),  but  entering  the 
army,  aerred  under  the  emperor  Maitiniilian.  He  waa  after* 
wards  engaged  by  pope  Juhus  il.,  in  serend  important  nego* 
ciations.  About  the  year  ISflO,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
BeUes  Lettres  in  the  university  of  Ferrars,  whiui  office  htt 
filled  with  ereat  credit,  until  his  death  in  154<5.  Hiaworka 
were  published  at  Basil,  and  contain  uxteen  books  of  einrtles, 
philosophical,  political,  and  critical  dissertations  on  Tarioua 
subjects;  and  he  also  wrote  some  Latin  poetry,  which  waa 
pubiisited  with  the  poems  of  John  Baptista  I^gna  and  Ikwos 
Ariosto,  at  Venice,  1553,  8vo.  He  corresponded  with  &as- 
mus,  whom,  like  many  others,  he  cmsured  for  his  undecided 
character  ren>ecting  me  Refonnatioa. 

LELiO  GREGORIO  GIRALDI,  an  ingenious  critic,  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  that  modem  Ibuy  haa  produced, 
was  bom  at  Ferraro,  in  1479.  He  was  at  Rome  when  it  was 
plundered  by  the  emperor  Charies  V. ;  and  having  thus  lost 
all  he  had,  and  being  tormented  with  tiie  gout,  he  stru^led 
dirough  life  with  ill-fortune  and  ill-health.  He  wrote,  neverthe- 
less, serenteen  works,  which  were  collected  and  published  at 
Baiol,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1 580,  and  at  I^eyden,  1696.  Casauboi^ 
Thuanus,  and  other  authors  of  the  first  rank,  hav«  bestowed 
the  highest  eulogiums  on  him. 

JOHN  SHEPREVE,  a  learned  English  orientalist,  bom 
at  Ingmarsh,  near  Abmgdon,  in  Be^hire.  He  was  fellow,  and 
became  Or^k  recorder  of  Corpus  Chiisti  collie,  Oxford ;  and 
ui  i53S,  he  waa  appointed  {uvfessor  of  Hebrew  in  it.  He  had 
a  very  pn^ound  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  pub- 
lished many  poems ;  and  died  at  Agmondeshani,  in  Bndts,  in 
1548.  He  was  thought  to  have  surpassed  Origin  for  meatarjt 
and  Ovid  for  expedition  in  veruiying,  it  having  been  but  an 
ordinary  matter  with  him  to  compose  one  hundred  good  veraei 
every  day,  at  vacant  hours. 

JULIUS  CM8AR  SCALIGER,  a  very  learned  and  enu. 
nent  critic,  waa  bom,  according  to  Ids  aon'a  account,  Aprfl  S3, 
1484^  at  RipS)  s  castle  in  the  territory  of  Verona>  and  waa 
the  son  of  Benedict  Scaliger,  who,  for  sevoteen  years,  com- 
j^ffiAaA  the  troojM  of  Matthias,  kkig  of  Hungary,  .to  whom  ha 
'was  related.  His  mother  was  Bffieuce  Lodronia,  daughter  of 
count .  Pa^s.  This  account  is  disputed  by  some  writers,  ■  and 
we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertuning  what  is  the  truth.  It 
•I^tears  more  certain  that  Julius  became  a  page  of  the  emperor 
vX 
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M*"ff''lwn,  on  whom  he  attended  leventeen  vears  in  pea(» 
and  war,  then  became  a  pensioner  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
studied  at  Bologna,  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  under  the 
French  viceroy  at  Turin,  engaged  in  the  study  of  phyuc ;  and 
in  1535  accompanied  to  Agen,  in  France,  the  bianop  of  tbU 
diocese,  one  of  the  Kovere  family,  and  there  fixed  his  abode 
in  1529 ;  he  obtained  for  a  wife  Andietta  de  Roquea,  a  young 
woman  of  a  noble  and  opulent  family  in  Agen,  and  had  fifteen 
children  by  her,  seven  of  whom  survived  him.  After  his  settle- 
ment at  Agen,  he  began  to  apply  himself  seribusly  to  those  ge- 
neral studies  which  made  him  most  known  in  the  uterary  world. 
He  learned  the  French  tongue  at  his  first  coming,  which  he 
spoke  perfectly  well  in  three  months ;  and  then  made  himself 
master  of  the  Gascon,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Sclavonian.  He  made  himself  famous  by  various  writings, 
tvhich  traced  him  high  among  the  literary  characters  of  hia 
time,  though,  &om  &e  boastful  arrogance  displayed  hi  them, 
they  raisedhim  many  enemies.  He  continued  to  practise  physic, 
by  which  he  accumulated  conmderable  wealth ;  and  trom  the 
^presentations  of  his  eon,  he  seems  to  have  opened  hb  house 
to  a  great  number  of  victors  of  all  ranks,  ana  to  have  main- 
Cained  a  dignified  station  in  society.  The  freedom  of  his  writ- 
ings caused  him  to  fall  under  some  suspicion  as  to  his  ortho- 
doxy ;  but  he  died  like  a  good  catholic,  in  1558,  in  his  75th 
year,  and  was  interred  in  tne  Augustine  church  of  Agen. 
.  Julius  C  Scaliger  was  certaudy  a  man  of  extraordinary 
endowments,  both  natural  and  acquired.  He  had  *a  strong 
memory,  and  a  vigorous  understanding,  and  thought  freely, 
though  not  always  justly.  Of  his  moral  qualities,  his  son 
dwe&  particularly  upon  his  strict  regard  to  truth,  but  this 
must  be  understood  with  an  exception  of  the  interests  of  bis  va- 
nity. Histreatise"£>eArtePoetica,''1651,  fo).  gained  him  great 
reputation,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  most  learned  work  of  the 
kind  that  had  hitherto  appeared ;  yet  it  displays  rather  the 
grammarian  than  the  true  poetical  critic,  and  contains  many 
mstanoes  of  singular  and  dogmatical  judgment.  His  own 
lioems  are  by  no  means  excellent ;  and  his  letters  are  often  (d>- 
acure  and  innated. 

ADRIAN,  a  learned  Carthusian,  who,  like  Petrarch,  wrote 
an  admired  treatise,  called' "  Be  Remediis  utriusque  Fortune." 
.  HENRY  BEBELE,  a  native  of  Justingen  ui  Suabia,  was 
the  son  of  a  labourer.  He  was  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
univeruty  of  Tubingen.  Germany  is  indebted  to  him  for  .good 
IjRtinity.  The  emperor  Masdmilian  L,  honoured  him  witii  the 
(Ktetical  crownin  1501.  . 

PETER  AVOGADRO,  who  lived  at  Verona,  about  1480. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Literary  Memories  of  the  Illustrious 
Jiiea  oihii  Country,"  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  Mont-de-Piete, 
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Italy,  and  another  *'  De  Origine  genda  Rizzone ."  He  mar- 
quid  Ala£^  speakg  in  high  prtiiae  of  this  author  in  his  "  Ve- ' 
rona  mustrata." 

FRANCIS  SYLVIUS,  profesBor  of  eloquence,  wa«  born 
at  Amiens. .  His  family  name  was  Du  Bois,  wmch  he  Latinized* 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age.  He  corrected  the  barba- 
rous method  of  reading  Latin,  and  recommended  Cicero  as  a 
model  for  style.  He  published  many  learned  commentaries; 
and  a  woi^  on  oratory,  and  died  in  1530.  He  was  brother  to  ■ 
James  the  pfaysician. 

JOHN  GKOLLIER,  a  patron  of  learned  men,  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  in  1479.  He  was  -grand  treasurer  to  Francis  I.,  who 
sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Rome.  He  made  a  large  collection  . 
of  valuable  books;  and  settled  pensions  on  many  eminent 
scholars.     He  died  in  1565. 

JOHN  PARERE,  the  oldest  dramatic  writer  of  England, 
but  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded,  except  that  he  wrote  a 
piece,  entitled  "  Candlemas  Day ;  or  the  Killing  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel;"  a  mystery,  155S;  republished  m  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins's Collection  of  Old  Plays,  m  1773. 

ROBERT  WHITTINGTON,  a  learned  teacher,  bom  at 
Lichfield,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  published  several  tracts 
in  Latin,  on  philology.     He  died  in  15S0. 

JOHN  RIGHTWISE,  or  RITWYSE,  a  grammarian,  was 
native  of  Saul,  in  Norfolk,  and  educated  at  Eton,  ftom  whence 
he  removed  to  King's  college,  Cambridge.  He  became  usher 
to  William  Lilye,  of  St.  Paul's  b<^oo],  and  succeeded  him  in 
the  mastership  in  153S.  He  died  in  153S.  Rightwise  was  the 
author  of  a  Latin  tragedy,  entitled  "  Dido;"  and  published  an 
improved  edition  of  Lilye'a  grammar. 

JOHN  BATMANSO>f,  prior  of  the  Carthusian  monas- 
tery, in  the  suburbs  of  London.  He  was  sometime  a  student 
at  Oxford,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Kdward  Lee, 
archbishop  of  York,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  againt  Eras- 
mus and  Luther.  He  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  monastery.  Bale  says  he  was  a  proud 
ftHward  person ;  and  that  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  calls  him  an  ignorant  fellow.  But  Fits  gives  him 
the  character  of  a  man  of  genius,  xeal,  piety,  and  learning.  He 
published  several  works. 

MICHAEL  AMBOISE,  a  miscellaneous  French  author, 
who  assumed  the  tiUe  of  Sigiuor  de  Ohevillon,  was  the  illegF- 
timate  son  of  Chaumont  d'  Amboise,  admiral  of  France,  and 
lieutenant-general  in  Lombardy.  He  was  bom  at  Naples,  and 
educated  with  his  father's  legitimate  son.  The  &ther  died 
suddenly,  in  151 1,  without  m^ing  any  provision  for  Michael*. 
He  repured  to  Paris,  and  was  designed-  for  the  prnfession  c^- 
the  law,  but  he  could  not  be  prevaited  on  to  study  it,  and  his 
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finendt  abandoned  him.  He  comtaitted  great  innmidence  in 
bis  tnitmage,  disappointments  and  diatiesBea  fdlowed,  wbicb 
•hoTtened  nia  days.    He  died  in  1547. 

PAUL  BOMBASIUS,  a  natire  of  Bologna,  gained  esteem 
l>y  Hie  profession  of  philology.  He  taught  Latm  and  Gitedt 
at  Naplei,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Bologna.  Hb  alnli- 
ties  induced  cardinal  Pueci  to  make  him  his  secretary,  with  a 
good  salary.  He  lired  very  easy  at  Rome  with  the  cardinal 
tiU  ttuit  aky  was  plundered  under  CSement  Vm.,  when  he  was 
killed,  while  endeaTOuring  to  get  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Erasmus,  who 
has  preserved  some  of  his  letters,  and  gave  him  a  good  d»- 
racter. 

GROVITA  RAPICIO,  an  Italian  man  of  letters,  waa  bom 
about  the  year  1483,  at  Cluari,  in  the  territory  of  Bresda. 
Devoting  hunself  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  literature,  he 
first  opened  a  school  at  Bergamo,  where  he  wrote  a  Latin  tica- 
tise  on  the  edncation  of  youth,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at 
Vemce.  He  next  tai^t  at  Vicenza,  and  various  outer  cnties 
in  Italy,  and  was  for  mair^  years  employed  at  Venice  in  instruct- 
ing in  polite  literature,  the  youths  destined  for  puMic  life,  and 
among  others,  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  sona  of  cardinal 
Bembo  devolved  upon  him.  Cardinal  Pole,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  roeaks  of  Rapicio  in  high  terms  of  commendation.  He 
died  at  Vemce  in  1553.  He  was  author  of  vaiious  harangues, 
|>oemSj  and  epistles,  but  his  chief  work  was  entitled  "  De 
numero  Oratorio,"  in  five  books,  printed  at  Venice  in  1544. 
*'  In  diis,"  says  his  bit^rapher,  "  he  minutely  investigates  the 
prittdplea  of  writing  the  Latin  language  with  sweetneBs  and  har- 
mony, and  he  replies  to  Melancthon's  assertion,  that  rules  of 
this  und  are  rendered  useless  by  our  ignorance  of  the  andent 
pronunciation." 

NICHOLAS  CLENARD,  a  native  of  Dies^  who,  after 
teaching  ethics  at  liouvain,  travelled  into  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Afiica,  and  died  at  Grrenada,  in  154S.  He  left  sone 
curious  letters  in  Ladn,  concerning  his  travels,  printed  in  1606, 
"Svo ;  a  Greek  grammar,  of  which  Vossius  published  an  edition 
at  Amsterdam,  1660,  8vo ;  a  Hebrew  grammar,  printed  at  Lou- 
vaih,  15^ ;  and  other  woi^. 

LEWIS  HETZER,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  translated 
the  IHble  into  his  native  language ;  but  the  version  being  sup- 
pressed, it  b  now  become  scarce.  It  was  printed  at  Worms* 
1529,  folio.    He  died  about  1540. 

JOHN  COTTA,  an  elegant  Itafian  scholar,  was  bcHrn  of  a 
mean  family  near  Venma,  about  1483.  He  became  eminent  in 
classical  and  maliiematica]  knowledge,  travelled  through  various 
narta  of  Italy,  taught  pupils  for  a  time  at  Lodi,  uid  attached 
iiimaeif  to  the  Venetian  commander  Alviano.     In  his  n^  he 
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VM  taken  by  &e  French  st  the  battle  of  Giara  d'  Adda,  in 
1509,  and  lost  part  of  his  writings.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  the  pope  at  Viterbo,  where  he  died  of  a  pestjlendaj  disease 
in  1510  ot  1511,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  Few  writers  have 
obtained  a  higher  reputation  by  so  small  a  namber  of  produc- 
tions.   His  poems  were  published  at  Venice  in  1544. 

FRANCIS  RABELAIS,  a  French  writer,  famous  for  his 
facetiousneae,  was  bom  at  Clunou,  in  Touraine,  about  1483.  He 
was  first  a  Franciscan  friar,  but  quitting  his  religious  habit, 
studied  physic  at  Montpellier,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.  Sometimeafter  became  to  Rome  as  physidan  in  ordinary 
to  cardinal  John  du  Bellay,  arcbbishop  of  Paris,  On  a  second 
jouTDOT  to  Rome,  he  obtained,  in  I5S6,  a  brief  to  qualify  him 
ibr  homing  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and,  by  the  interest  of  car- 
dinal Du  Bellay,  was  received  as  a  canon  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Maur,  near  Paris.  iHa  knowledge  in  physic  renders  him  doubly 
useful ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  wit  and  hiunour,  many  ridicu- 
h>uB  things  are  reported  of  him.  He  published  several  works ; 
but  his  chief  perfonnance  is  a  strai^  incoherent  romance, 
Called  the  History  of  Gargantua  and  Fantagmel,  being  a  satire 

rn  priests,  popes,  fools,  and  knares  of  all  kuids.  He  died 
ut  1553. 
JOACHIM  VADIANUS,  was  bom  m  1484,  at  St.  GaU  in 
Switzerland,  where  his  father,  Leonard  Von  Watt,  was  a  sena- 
tor. Having  studied  at  Vienna,  he  was  choaenprofessor  of  the 
Belles  Letta-es,  and  rector  of  the  university.  In  1514  he  was 
honoured  at  Lintz,  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  with  the  poetical 
laurel.  In  his  subsequent  travels,  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
geography,  and  in  15L8  having  taken  the  decree  of  M.  B.  at 
Vienna,  he  returned  to  St  Gall,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  physic,  to  which  he  joined  theology  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformers,  whose  cause  he  promoted  as  a  senator, 
and  also  by  his  discourses  and  writings.  Having  been  honour- 
ed eight  times  with  the  office  of  consul,  he  died  in  1551,  and 
becpieathed  his  library  to  his  fellow-citizeuB.  On  the  various 
■ul^ects  of  mathematics,  geography,  antiquities,  medicine,  and 
theology,  he  published  works,  as  well  as  several  Latin  poems. 
Scaliger  regarded  Vadianus  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Oermany ;  and  on  account  of  his  able  conduct  in  public  affairs^ 
Thtuuras  presents  him  to  notice,  as  an  example,  that  philoso- 
■hera  ano  men  of  letters  are  not,  as  such,  disqualified  for 

RHe'nANUS  BEATUS,  a  learned  man,  whose  father 
Anthony  BiUe,  assumed  the  name  Rhenanus  from  Rheinach, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  was  bom  at  Schletstad  in  Alsace,  in 
14Sd.  He  pursued  bis  studies  at  Paris  and  Strasburg,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Basil,  where,  in  1514,  he  formed  an 
intimitf  acquuntance  with  Eraomus,  and  applied  to  the  Greek 
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language  under  J.  Conon,  of  Nuremberg,  and  becMoeactw^ 
xecwr  of  the  press  to  the  celebrated  Frobenhu.  At  the  age  of 
35  he  retumedto  ScUetstsd.  He  first  published  tlie  two  books 
of  the  *'  History  of  Velleiiu  Paterculns,"  and  first  caused  thm 
works  of  Tertullian  to  be  printed  &om  two  MSS,  wbidtfae 
borrowed  from  two  monasteries  in  Grernuiny.  Hb  notes  to  Ter- 
tuIUan  were  censured  by  the  Spanish  inquisition,  and  placed  in 
Uie  Index  of  prohibited  books,  because  they  contained  stnae 
free  reflections  on  the  sensuality  of  the  clergy  in  his  time* 
Rhenanus  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  particularly  in  tlw 
Greek  language,  church  history,  and  the  antiquities  of  Ger- 
many. Scaliger  says,  that  he  contributed  greatly  to  revive  an-  - 
cient  literature,  and  Srioppius  bears  very  honourable  testimony 
to  his  talents  as  a  critic  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  diabetes,  and  obtaining  no  relief  from  the  batiis 
of  Baden  in  Switzerland,  he  died  at  Straaburg  in  1547.  He 
was  no  less  difitinguished  by  his  integrity  and  modesty,  and  bis- 
mild  and  conciliating  temper,  than  by  his  great  learning.  He 
professed  great  regard  for  Luther,  and  detested  the  Qn'anny 
which  the  clergy  exercised  at  that  period ;  but  he  never  openly 
declared  in  favour  either  of  Luther  or  any  other  reformer. 
Although  he  was  no  less  displeased  than  Erasmus  with  the. 
errors  that  had  blended  themselves  with  religion,  he  was  an 
enemy  of  schism,  and  wished,  by  prudent  reformation,  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  Christian  church. 

HENRY  CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA,  a  native  of  Cologne, 
I486,  descended  &om  a  noble  famOy.  He  was  in  the  armies  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian^  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  abilities,  that  he  was  knighted  afler  seven  years'  service  in 
Italy.  Eager  to  add  to  his  murels  tiie. honours  of  learning,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  more  abstruse  sciences,  and 
took  degrees  in  law  and  medicine.  His  writings,  often  severe, 
drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  monks,  and  though 
patronized  by  the  great,  he  led  a  fugitive  and  solitart'  life. 
After  reading  lectures  in  several  places  in  France  and  at  Pavia, 
he  retired  to  Metz  by  the  soHcitation  of  his  friends ;  but  his 
engaging  in  the  puerile  disputes  about  St.  Anne,  whether  she 
had  one  or  three  husbands,  rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  he 
Sgd  to  Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  Switzerland.  Francis  I. 
granted  him  a  pension,  and  he  was  made  physician  to  the  queen- 
mother  ;  but  his  unwillingness  tq  apply  his  knowledge  of  astro- 
logy to  for^tel  success  to  the  arms  of  France,  incensed  the 
court,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  disgrace.  He  retired  to  Antwerp, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  governess 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  as  historiographer  to  the  emperor, 
he  began  the  history  of  the  government  of  Charles  V.  The 
death  of  his  patroness  occasioned  a  change  in  his  aflfair*. 
After  being  persecuted  and  imprisoned  at  Bniseels,  and  at 
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Iiyona,  he  at  lut  retired  to  Grenoble  where  he  died,  IBS5,  in 
bia  40di  yew.  He  tired  and  died  in  the  Romish  church,  ac- 
cording to  Bayte,  though  others  Bi^ipose  that  he  faroured  the 
cause  of  Luther.  Of  this  celebrated  reformer  he  speaks  with' 
banhnecs,  sametimeB  even  with  contempt,  and  only  once  with 
respect  in  the  I9th  chapter  of  hia  apology.  He  opposed  ihe 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  queen  Cauuine,  and  ridiculed 
bis  contemporariea,  whose  religious  opinions  yielded  to  the  gold 
and  to  the  lust  of  a  tyrant.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  writ- 
ings were,  bis  Treat^e  on  the  Excellence  of  Women,  which 
reeommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Margaret;  his  Commentary 
on  St.  Paul's  Erastles,  written  in  England ;  his  Occult  Philoso- 
phy, and  his  Key  to  it;  a  Dissertation  on  Original  Sin ;  his 
Letters,  &c.  His  great  learning  probably  procured  him  in 
these  ages  of  darkness  the  fame  ot  magician  and  astrologer, 
and  hence  his  enemies  have  been  fond  ofrecording  his  frequent 
intercourse  with  departed  spirits. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  RAMUSIO,  an  ItaUan  wnter,  was  a 
natiTe  of  Venice,  and  bom  in  1486.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  council  of  ten,  and  was  employed  in  several  embassies.  He 
died  at  Padua  in  1557,  He  compiled  a  valuable  work,  entitled 
"  Raccolta  delle  Navigazioni  ede  Vingg},"  in  3  vols.  foUo. 

VITUS  AMERBACH,  a  native  of  Wedinguen  in  Bavaria  j 
he  studied  law,  philosophy,  and  divinity,  at  Wittemfoerg,  where 
he  professed  himself  a  disciple  of  Luther,  but  on  returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  avowed  nimaelf  a  Roman  cathoUc,  and  was 
chosen  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ingoldstadt,  where  he  died 
in  1557,  at  the  age  of  70,  He  traiulated  into  Latin  the  ora- 
tions of  Iflocrates  and  Demosthenes ;  the  treatise  of  St.  Chry- 
■oBtom  on  Providence,  and  that  of  Epiphanius  on  the  catholic 
fiuth.  He  published  also  commentaries  on  Cicero's  offices,  on 
the  poems  of  Pythagoras  and  Fhocyhdes,  on  the  Tristia  of 
Ovii^  and  Horace,  "  De  arte  poetica."  He  had  a  considerable 
talent  for  poetry,  and  left  various  epigrams,  epitaphs,  &c. 

HENRY  LORIT,  a  learned  cntic,  bom  in  1486,  at  Clura, 
in  Switzerland,  and  hence  sumamed  GiWeanus.  He  was  inti-' 
mate  with  Erasmus.  His  writings  are  numerous,  but  chiefly  on 
tiie  classics.     He  died  in  1563. 

ACHILLES  BOCCHI,  an  Italian  scholar,  was  a  native  of 
Bologna,  and  bom  in  1488  of  a  noble  family.  He  became  im- 
perial orator  at  Rome,  and  was  created  a  chevaUer,  with  tbe 
title  of  count  FalaHne.  At  Bologna  be  was  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  rhetoric  and  poetry.  He  founded  -an  academy 
named  from  himself,  Boccniale  and  Eunatena.  He  also  esta- 
blished a  printing  office  in  his  palace,  and  published  several 
elegant  editions  of  valuable  works.  The  senate  of  Bologna 
appointed  him  historiographer,  and  employed  him  in  writing 
thie  history  .of  their  city.    He  died  there  in  156S.    His  works 
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ate— I.  Apob^  in  PbutoB,  4to.  !K  Ctaaitn  m  laqckat,  Jo, 
Bspt.  Pii.,  4to.  S.  Synbtdieanim  qaewtioDi^  dc  amfnao  ge- 
nere,  qou  BenoludebU;,  See.  4to.  4.  Lstm  Poens  in  Gnter'i 
'<  Delwiie  poetanim  Lftdnbrum,"  and  otben  in  MS. 

SEBASTIAN  MUNSTER,  a  leamed  Oeiman  writer,  ban 
at  Inglelirani,  in  1489.  He  became  a  Cordelier,  bat  hsriag 
unbraAed  Lutber's  sentimenta,  he  quitted  that  cnrder  in  1589, 
and  retired  to  Heidelberg,  and  aftorwerdB  to  Basil,  irfieae  be 
became  profewor  of  Hebrew,  and  taught  with  reputation.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  candonr,  deroid  of  ambition ;  and  so  well 
billed  in  geography,  maUiematics,  and  the  Hebrew,  dut  be 
was  called  tbe  Eadras  and  the  Straboof  Germany.  Hk  liatin 
tnouAalion  of  the  Bible  a  esteemed.  He  was  the  £rst  idbo 
wrote  a  CSialdee  grammar  and  lexicon ;.  he  also  podbliBbed  a 
Treatise  on  Cosmography,  and  Bereral, other  works.  He  died 
of  the  plague  at  Buil  in  1558,  aged  631  He  publkhed  a  Latin 
version  of  tiie  Bible,  from  the  Hebrew,  with  notes ;  also  a 
"  UmTcrsal  Cosmography,"  folio ;  a  Treatise  on  Dialling ;  a 
lAtin  Translation  of  Jose{diusi  and  several  mathematical 
works. 

ROMULUS  AMASCO,  an  eminent  scholar,  son  of  Gre^iry 
Amasco,  Latin  professor  at  Venice.  He  was  bom  at  Udma  in 
1489 ;  his  fether  and  uncle  laid  the  foundation,  but  he  filched 
his  studies  at  Padua.  In  1508  he  commenced  teaching  tite 
Belles  Lettrea  in  Padua,  but  the  war,  occaeioned  by  the  league 
at  Cambray,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  place.'  He  then  taught 
at  Bologna,  married,  had  children,  and  gained  such  great  res- 
pect that  he  was  admitted  to  the  citizensnip.  In  1543,  be  was 
wvited  to  Rome  by  pope  Paul  III.  and  his  nephew  cardinal 
Alexander  Famese ;  and  was  employed  in  various  political  em- 
baseies  to  the  emperor,  the  German  princes,  and  the  king  of 
P<Jand ;  and  in  1550,  after  be  became  a  widower,  pope  JuWs 
III.  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  biieis.  -He  died  in  155S. 
He  trandated  into  Latin,  I.  Xenophon's  Cyrus,  folio.  2.  Fba- 
sanias,  4to. ;  and  he  published  a  volume  of  Latin  speeches  de- 
livered by  bim  on  various  occamons. 

ANTHONY  DE  GUEVARA,  a  leamed  Spaniard,  ana- 
tire  of  the  province  of  Ataba.  He  was  brought  up  at  the 
Spanish  court,  and  became  preacher  and  historiographer  to 
Coarles  Y.  He  was  a  very  indiffer^it  writer,  ana  took  the 
Hbertf  to  ialsify  whatever  he  pleased,  and  to  pubbsh  as  facts 
the  reveries  of  bis  own  fancy.  When  called  to  aoconnt  for  bis 
conduct  in  tins  respect,  he  asserted  by  way  of  excuse,  that  no 
bistory,  excepting  the  Holy  Scripture,  was  worthy  of  any 
credit.  Along-with  the  emperor's  retinue  he  visited  a  great 
inrt  of  Europe,  and  wto  created  bishop  of  Gnadix,  in  tiie 
kingdom  of  Granada,  and  then  bishop  of  Mondonedc^  in 
G^cisu    He  died  about  1544.    He  waf  the  author  of  sever*! 
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«o^  in  Sptobh,  dw  most  eefebnted  of  which  it  his  "  Dial  of 
Princes,  or  life  of  Marcus  Aurdiiu  Antoninus,"  which  has  been 
transhited  into  all  the  lanmiages  of  Europe.  Among  Chie- 
▼an's  woriu  most  be  timkeu.  his  "  Episdes,"  which  some  per- 
sons have  BO  much  admirecL  that  they  hare  called  them  Groiden 
Bpistles.  Mr.  Hav ky,  however,  remariu,  that  if  we  may  jud{[e 
of  his  personal  (uiaiacter  from  his  "  Letters,"  he  appears  to 
have  been  an  amiable  man.  In  one  be  gently  reproves  a  female 
relation,  for  intemperate  grief  on  the  death  of  a  lapslog ;  and 
in  another  he  draws  the  character  of  a  tme  friend,  with  immit- 
able  oiergy  of  sentiment  and  expression.  One  of  Guevara's 
sayings,  "  that  heaven  is  filled  with  tiiose  that  have  done  gosd 
works,  and  heD  with  those  that  have  resolved  to  do  them,"  has 
been,  under  various  farau  of  expression,  ascribed  to  other 
irriters. 

JOHN  MATTHEW  GIBERTI,  of  Palermo,  obtanied  fe- 
mur at  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  and  Clement  VII.,  and  became 
governor  of  Tivdi,  and  bi^op  of  Venma.  He  was,  in  15S7, 
<uie  of  the  hostages  deUvered  to  the  ImperiaUsts,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  prejudices  of  those  times,  he  was  treated  even  with 
cruelty.  When  set  at  hberty  he  retired  to  bis  diocese ;  but  re- 
turned to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  Paul  II.,  and  esta- 
blished in  his  own  house  a  Greek  press,  and  thus  enaUed 
learned  men  to  publish  some  editions  of  the  writings  of  the  &- 
tbers.     He  died  in  I64S. 

CHRYSOSTOM  JAVELLO,  a  learned  Italian  Domini- 
can of  this  period,  who  taught  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Bologna,  and  died  about  ImO.  He  wrote  treatises  on  |dii- 
loMimy,  politics,  and  Christian  economy ;  also,  notes  on  Pom- 
ponatius,  and  odier  works,  printed  in  S  vols.,  folio. 

FRANCIS  VATABLUS,  a  learned  Frenchman,  whose  fa- 
mily name  was  GastleMed.  He  was  s  native  of  Gamache  in 
IKcardy ;  and  became  regins  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  uni- 
▼eraity  at  Paris ;  where  liis  lectures  were  attended  by  many 
learned  Jews.  Some  of  his  scholars  having  taken  notes  of 
his  observations  on  the  Scriptures,  commtinicated  then  to 
Robert  Stephens,  who  printed  them  with  Leo  Juda's  Version 
of  the  Bible,  in  1541.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  condenm- 
ed  these  notes ;  but  those  of  Salamanca  caused  them  to  be  re- 
printed.    Vatahlus  died  in  1M7. 

ADRIAN  BARLAND,  a  learned  Dutch  critic,  was  pro- 
fessor of  doqaence  at  Louvain.  He  published  notes  on  Te- 
rence, Virgil,  Plinv  the  younger,  and  Menander ;  an  abridg- 
ment of  Untversal  Histo^ ;  me  Chronicle  of  the  duke  of  Bra- 
baiit ;  "  De  Ltteratis  lubia  Romas  Principibus,"  &c.  He  died 
at  Louvain,  in  154S. 

BEN  JOSEPH  JACILUA,  a  learned  Portuguese  rabln« 
bom  at  Ufboo.    He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  partieuf 
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Uriy  a  parapbnae  on  Daniel's  Frophe^^,  wberein  he  promUed 
his  brettiren  a  speedy  rettoration  to  their  ancient  inheritance. 
Be  died  in  1639. 

CONRAD  GOCLENIUS,  a  learned  Oerman  author,  bom 
m  Westphalia,  in  1486.  He  wrote  notes  on  Cicero  de  Of- 
ficiiti,  a  translation  of  Lucian'e  Hermotimus,  &c.  He  died  in 
1539. 

CHRISTOPHER  DE  LONGUEIL,  a  learned  writer, 
bom  at  Mslines,  in  1490.  He  was  much  in  finvour  with  seve- 
ral princes.  He  was  employed  by  pope  Leo  X.,  to  write 
asaiost  Luther.  He  wrote  also  Commentaries  on  Pliny's 
Book  of  Plants ;  and  ObservationB  on  the  Civil  Law.  He  died 
in  152&. 

PETER  GILLES,  a  learned  and  enterprising  French  au- 
thor, bom  at  Albi,  in  14^.  After  studying  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  philosophy,  natural  history,  8k,,  he  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy.  In  1533,  he  dedicated  a  work  to 
Francis  I.,  wherein  he  advised  that  monarch  to  send  learned 
men  to  travel  into  foreign  countries  for  the  improvement  of 
science ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  king  sent  Gilles  into  the 
I^evant.  But  having  received  no  remittances  irom  France, 
during  his  journey,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  enlist,  for  subsist- 
ence, m  the  army  of  Soliman  II.  In  another  voyage  he  was  taken 
by  a  pirate,  and  carried  into  Algiers.  By  the  generosi^  of 
cardinal  Armagnac,  he  obtained  his  liberty;  after  which  he 
went  to  his  benefactor  at  Rome ;  where  he  died  in  1551. 

BARTHOLOMEW  RICCI,  a  learned  Italian,  was  horn  at  . 
Lugo,  in  Romagna,  in  the  year.  1490.  He  studied  under 
Amasco  in  Bologna,  and  for  further  improvement  visited  Pa- 
dua and  Venice.  He  passed  some  years  in  the  bouse  of  Gio- 
vanni Comaro,  as  preceptor  to  his  son,  who  was  afterwards  a 
cardinal;  and  for  some  time  ke[A  a  school  at  Ravemuu 
Through  the  recommendation  of  Calcaquini,  he  was  inrited,  in 
15S9,  to  the  court  of  duke  Hercules  II.,  of  Ferrara,  to  under- 
take the  education  of  the  princes  Alphonso  and  Luigi.  He 
there  acquired  the  affection  of  his  pupils,  and  the  esteem  of 
Uie  learned.     He  died  at  the  age  of  79,  in  the  year  1569. 

ORTUINUS  GRATIUS,  orGRAES,  a  learned  German, 
was  born  in  the  bishopric  of  Munster.  He  waspresident  of  the 
college  of  Cologne,  where  he  died  May  2,  1542.  His  own 
works  are  obswete ;  and  he  is  only  remembered  by  having 
been  the  occasion  of  writing  the  '.'  Epistole  Obscurorum  Viro- 
rum  ad  Dominum  Magistrum  Ortmnum  Gratium;"  a  work  of 
exquisite  humour.  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased 
with  it,  as  to  be  thrown  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  which 
burst  an  imposthOme  in  bis  face.  In  1750,  a  beautiful  edition 
was  published  in  12mo,  at  London,  dedicated  to  the  author  of 
the  "  Tatler." 
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JOHN  ^ENES  DE  SEPULVEDA,  a  Spanish  writer, 
bom  at  Cordova,  in  14dl.  He  became  chaplain  and  hieto- 
riographer  to  the  emperor  Charlea  V. ;  and  wrote  "  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Indians ;" 
and  other  works.     He  died  at  Salamanca,  m  157S, 

DIEGO  GRATIAN  DE  ALDERETE,  a  person  of 
some  eminence  in  Spanish  literature,  who  became  secretary  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  VI.,  with  hoth  of  whom 
he  was  in  high  esteem.  He  died  about  the  year  1580,  being 
90  years  of  age.  He  was  principally  employed  in  translations 
from  the  Greek  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  Iso- 
crates,  Dio  Chrysostom,  6ai.  He  also  wrote  a  hintory  of  the 
taking  of  Afnca,  and  left  behind  him  muiy  other  military  trea- 
tises in  manuscript:. 

CLAUDE  DE  BECTOZ,  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Dau- 
phin£,  abbess  of  St.  Honore  de  Tarascon,  where  she  was  honour- 
ed with  the  nune  of  Scholastics.  In  her  early  years  she  was  of 
such  a  promising  genius,  that  a  monk,  named  Denis  Fauchier, 
determmed  to  teach  her  Latin,  and  the  Belles  Lettres.  In  a  little 
time  she  made  so  great  a  progress,  that  she  equalled  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age.  Her  Latin  and  French  poems,  let- 
ters, and  treatises,  for  acuteness  and  solidity  have  been  classed 
with  the  ancient  philosophers.  She  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  many  learned  men  in  France  and  Italy.  Francis  I. 
was  so  charmed  with  the  letters  of  this  abbess,  that  he  carried 
them  aboat  him,  and  showed  them  to  the  ladies  of  his  court,  as 
models  for  their  imitaUon.  He  went,  with  queen  Margaret  nf 
Navarre,  to  Tarascon,  on  purpose  to  hold  some  conversation 
with  this  literary  lady.     She  died  in  1547. 

SIR  THOMAS  WHITE,  founder  of  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford,  was  a  native  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  waa 
bom,  irt  1492.  At  the  age  of  18  years  he  was  apprenticed  10 
years  to  a  tradesman  in  London.  His  conduct  was  so  circumspect, 
during  the  whole  of  his  apprenticeship,  that  his  master,  at  his 
death,  bequeadied  him  a  legacy  of  one  hundred  pounds.  With 
thi^  and  the  small  sum  left  nim  by  his  father,  he  entered  into 
bufflness,  and  was  so  successful,  that  he  soon  realized  a  for- 
iune,  and  dirttnguished  himself  by  acts  of  munificence.  In 
154£,  he  gave  to  the  coloration  of  Coventry  1,0001.;  to  the 
'  Cwporation  of  Bristol  S,OOOI: ;  and  to  the  town  of  Leicester 
SfOCKM.,  to  purchase  estates,  to  provide  for  the  aged  poor ;  and 
to,  asnst  the  yoiing  industrious  tradesmen  with  loans.  Thb 
excellent  man  became  sherifr  of  London,  in  1546,  and  lor^- 
mayor,  in  155S,  when  he  was  knighted  by  queen  Maty,  for 
his  exertions  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city,  during  Wyatt's 
rebeUion.  Sir  Thomas  began  the  foundation  of  the  college  in' 
1655,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1557.    Sir  Thoma^ 
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died  ftt  Oxferd,  Februuy  II.  1566,  is  tbe  Sid  year  of  hit 
■g^  uid  wu  buried  in  the  chspel  of  hw  ooUetffi. 

Sir  ThomBB  twice  entered  tlie  buds  of  weSock.  The  nuM 
of  hia  first  wife  waa  Avltia  or  Avia.  He  died  in  1557,  without 
isaiie.  ^His  secoDd  wife  was  Joan,  one  of  the  daughtera  and 
co-hmzesaea  of  John  Lake,  of  London,  gent.,  the  widow  of  Sir 
Ralph  Warren,  knight,  twice  lord  Toayar  of  London.  She 
■urvived  Sir  Thomas,  wid  died  in  1573, 

CLAUDIO  TOLOMMEI.  a  patron  of  literature  and  the 
•rta,  was  horn  at  Siena,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fiunily,  ia 
1462.  Haring  spent  man;  of  hia  earlier  years  at  the  coiut  of 
Borne,  in  tiie  aerrice  of  cardinal  Ippolito  de  Medida,  he  at< 
tached  bimaelf  to  the  duke  of  Parma  and  Flacentia.  Upon  hia 
death  he  removed  to  Padua,  and  in  1549,  waa  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Coraola,  an  i^and  in  the  Adriatic.  In  156^ 
he  became  ime  of  the  aixteea  conBervatora  of  the  public  Ubertj 
at  Siena,  and  joined  three  other  citizena  in  an  embaeay  to 
Fiance.  Having  apent  about  two  years  in  that  coimtry,  be 
teturoed  to  R<wie,  and  died  there,  in  1555.  Tolomm^  took 
pains  in  culdvatiog  the  It^iaa  language,  and  contended  that 
it  ought  to  be  denominated  the  Tuacan. 

JOHN  LEWIS  VIVES,  a  learned  Spamard,  was  a  nadve 
of  Valentta,  and  bom  in  1493.  He  studied  at  Paris  and 
Louvain,  after  which  he  came  into  England,  and  in  1517  waa 
choaeo  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  Corpi^^iCbristi  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  also  employed  in  the  education  of  the  princeai 
Muy,  for  whose  use  he  composed  his  work  "  De  KaUone  studii 
puerilja,"  and  another  piece  entitled  "  De  inatitutione  foenunia 
ChriBtina."  During  the  time  he  resided  at  Oxford,  he  ww 
admitted  doctor  of  lawa ;  but  when  the  divorce  waa  agitated, 
Vivos  was  impriaoned  for  writing  against  the  measure.  When 
he  was  liberated  he  went  to  Bruges,  where  he  .taught  polite 
literature  tilt  hia  death  in  1541.  His  worka  were  printed  at 
Baail  in  1555,  in  S  yob.  folio,  but  this  collection  does  not  itt* 
dude  his  commenta^  on  St.  Austin  "  de  Civitate  D^" 

GABRIEL  ARIOSTO,  brother  to  the  poet,  was  an  coni' 
nent  Latin  scholar  and  poet;  he  wrote  in  the  style  of  Statiufl<' 
He  died  in  I55S.  Hia  aon  Hcvace  .was  bom  at  Ferraza,  and 
died  there  in  1593,  aged  38.  He  waa  author  of  a  apirtted 
defence  agtunat  Pelegrino ;  and  composed,  besides  c(»ieoies,  • 
poem  called  Apheoa. 

SIMON  GRYNi£US,  aon  of  a  peasant  of  Sualua.  wai 
bom  at  Vermgen,  in  1493.  He  became  Greek  professor  at 
Vienna,  but  his  attachment  to  the  ^otestsnts  exposed  hun  to 
firequent  persecution.  He  ma  impriaoned  at  Baden,  and  after 
Ua  liberation  had  a  conference  with  Luthor  and  Melancthon 
at  Wittenberg.  He  waa  afterwards  Grieek  professor  at  H«- 
delbergi  from  whence  he  went  to  Banli  and  io  ^531  risited 
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Eoj^Mid,  with  atroiff  recoramendatioM  from  Erumiu  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  MoD^oj,«ad  othen.  In  1534  he  was  employed 
ia  reforming  die  diurch  and  whool  of  TnluiigeD,  and  two 
veara  after  returned  to  Basil,  and  in  1540  assiBted  at  the  coi^ 
Krencei  of  Worms.  He  died  of  thepla^  at  Basil.  He  was 
an  exedknt  scholar,  whose  erudition  is  dispUyed  in  his  editUHiB 
of  die  Ahnageat  of  Ptolemy,  of  Euchd,  Plato,  Frocliu,  &c. 

GEORGE  LILVE,  eldest  son  of  William,  was  bom  at 
London,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He 
afterwanls  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  patronized  br  Cu« 
dinal  Pole,  and  became  eminent  for  his  learning.  On  his 
return  he  was  made  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  prebendary  of 
Canterbury.  He  wrote  sereral  books  on  Engiisn  history,  and 
pablished  the  first  exact  map  of  Britun.     He  died  in  1559. 

JOHN  BEKINSAU,  an  Enclbh  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Broadchalke  in  Wiltshire,  and  educated  at  Wykeham's  school 
near  Winchester,  and  atKew-coUege,  Oxford,  of  which  he  waa 
admitted  perpetual  fellow  in  15S0,  and  in  1526  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  aits.  He  distinguished  himself  by  hia  ex< 
traordinary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  In  1538,  ha 
leagued  his  feOowsnip  and  married.  &  was  in  high  fimiur 
with  the  kings  Hairy  VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.  When  Mary 
ascended  the  throne  and  opposed  the  Reformation,  which  bee 
ftther  and  brother  had  sanctioned,  Bekinsau  declared  himadf 
a  lealona  Roman  catholic.  After  the  accession  of  Elisabeth, 
lie  retired  to  Sherboume,  an  obscure  village  in  Hampshire, 
and  passed  the  remaining  days  of  his  life  in  discontent  and 
chagrin.  He  died  in  Dec.,  1559,  aged  63  ye^s.  During  die 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Bekinsau  wrote  a  work  in  defence  of  the 
kiiw's  supremacy  against  the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
detucated  to  the  kmg.  He  did  not  venture  to  publish  it  tifl 
he  saw  that  the  pope's  power  was  wholly  exterminated  ia 
England.  It  was  printed  at  London  in  154€,  Svo.  and  after- 
wards in  the  first  volume  of  "  Monarchia  Romani  Imperii,"  &c. 
by  Melchior  Goldast  HamenafeldiuB,  at  Frankfort,  in  1621,  fbl. 
Neither  the  Catholics  nor  die  Reformers  could  consider 
Bekinsau  as  a  man  of  priudple. 

GIROLAMO  MUZIO,  an  Italian  writer,  was  bom  at  Pa* 
dna  in  1406.  He  was  educated  at  his  nadve  place  till  he  waa 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  ftther, 
he  waa  oblwed  to  seek  a  maintenance  in  the  courts  of  different 
princea.  For  a  number  of  years  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and 
in  me  of  his  letters,  he  complains  that  he  has  been  ob%ed  to 
■ain  Iu8  bread  by  serving  some  time  in  the  armies;  sometimes  in 
the  courts  of  popes,  emperors,  kings,  and  other  princes;  some- 
times in  Italy,  sometimes  in  Fraiwe,  and  sometimes  in  Ger- 
many. The  nature  of  his  servksea  has  never  been  ascer- 
tiined ;  he  ia  aaid  to  have  been  a  doctor  of  taws,  and  an  enunent 
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jiuiBt,  but  none  of  his  writings  are  upon  Iw&I  to|uc8.  By  pope 
Leo  X.  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Cavalier.  He  was 
in  the  service  of  the  narquia  del  Vosto  for  eereral  years,  who 
sent  him  to  reside  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.  After  the  death  of 
the  marquis,  he  passed  into  the  service  of  Don  Ferdinand 
Gonzago,  whose  affairs  he  managed  at  several  Italian  courts. 
The  duke  de  Urbino  next  appointed  him  governor  to  lus  son, 
afterwards  duke  Francis  II.  About  the  year  1659  he  was  at 
Rome,  where  pope  Pius  V.  retuned  him  with  a  handsome 
pension,  to  be  employed  solely  in  writing,  for  he  had  by  this 
time  distinguished  himself  as  a  vigorous  adversarv  of  the  Re- 
formers. The  death  of  that  pope  deprived  him  of  his  pension, 
and  he  vras  reduced  to  circumatonces  of  great  distress,  which 
in  truth  was  the  chief  complaint  of  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
After  this  he  wu  admitted  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Ferdi- 
nand de  Medicis.   He  died  in  1576,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.   ■ 

JOHN  PALSGRAVE,  a  learned  writer  who  flounshed  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VZII.  He  received  his 
oramniatical  learning  at  London,  his  native  place.  He  studied 
£>gic  and  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  A.  B. 
after  which  be  went  to  Parts,  where  he  spent  several  years  in 
study,  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  acquired  such  ezceilence 
in  the  French  language,  that  in  1 5  H,  when  a  treaty  of  marriage 
was  negotiated  between  Lewis  XII.,  of  France,  and  the  princess 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  John  Palsgrave  was 
appointed  to  be  her  tutor  in  that  language.  But  Lewis  XH. 
dymg  soon  after  his  marriage,  Palsgrave  attended  bis  fair  pu- 
pil back  to  England,  where  he  taught  French  to  the  young 
nobility,  obtuned  preferment  in  the  church,  and  was  appointed 
one  of  ibe  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1531  he  settled  at 
Oxford,  and  in  L53S,  was  made  A.M.  and  B.D.  He  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  learning ;  and  though  an  Englishman, 
was  the  first  who  reduced  the  French  tongue  to  grammatical 
rifles,  or  fixed  it  to  any  kind  of  standard.  This  he  executed 
with  sreat  ingenuity,  in  a  large  work  which  he  pubUshed  in 
that  uuiKuage  at  London,  entitled  "  L'Kclaircissement  de  la 
Lingua  Francoise,"  in  three  books,  thick  folio,  in  1<S30,  with 
a  large  English  introduction;  so  that  the  French  nation  stand 
originally  indebted  to  England  for  that  universality  which  theii 
language  at  present  possesses.  He  translated  into  English  a 
Latin  comedy  called  "  Acolastus,"  written  by  one  William 
Fullonius,  an  author  then  living  at  Hagen  ia  Holland.  He 
died  about  1554. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BLONDUS,  or  BLONDI,  was 
a  native  of  Venice,  and  bom  on  May  4,  1497.  After  studying 
under  Augustin  Niphus,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  time,  hd 
settled  at  Naples.     He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  i 

THOMAS  LUPSET,  an  eminent  Uterary  character,  aoo 
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of 'William  Lupse^  goldsimth  anddtifen  of  London,  He  wait 
bom  in  14^8,  and  was  educated  a£  St.  Paul's  school,  at  Pern- 
btoke-hall,  Cambridge,  and  at  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
general  learning,  and  of  great  piety,  modesty  and  candour.  In 
1509  he  was  presented  tothe  fiving  of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate. 
and  in  1530  was  made  prebend  of  Salisbury.  He  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  December  27,  1532,  lutving  scarcely  com-  ' 
pleted  his  thit^>sixth  year.  The  following  are  his  printed 
works,—!.  A  IVeatise  of  Charity,  1546,  8vo.  2.  An  Exhorta- 
tion to  Young  Men,  1540,  Sto.  3.  A  Treatise  teaching  how  to 
die  wdJ,  1534.  4.  Epistols  varies,  dated  from  Corpus  Christi 
college,  and  printed  in  "  Epist.  aliquot  eniditorum  vironim," 
Baaif,  15^.  He  also  translated  into  English  a  homily  of  St. 
Chrysostom's,  another  of  St.  Cyprian's,  Picus  of  Mirandola'a 
rules  for  a  Oodly  Life,  and  the  Councils  of  Isidorusj  all  printed 
at  London  in  1560,  8vo, 

JOHN  BAPTIST  GELLI,  an  eminent  Italian  writer, 
bom  at  Florence  in  1498.  He  was  bred  a  tailor,  but  had  such 
an  extraordinary  genius,  that  he  acquired  sevMal  languages, 
and  made  an  uncommon  progress  in  the  Belles  Lettres ;  and 
Aough  he  continued  always  to  work  at  his  trade,  became  ac- 
quainted with  aD  the  wits  and  learned  men  at  Florence,  add 
his  merit  was  universally  known.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
tiie  academy  there,  and  the  city  made  him  a  burgess.  He  ac- 
quired the  highest  reputation  by  his  works,  which  are — l.Cap^ 
pricci  del  Bottaio,  4io.  containing  ten  dialogues,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Lucian.  2.  La  Circe,  8vo.  This  also  contains  ten 
dialogues,  and  treats  of  human  nature.  It  has  been  translated 
into  Latin,  French,  and  English.  3.  Dissertations  in  Italian 
on  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  4.  The  comedies  of 
La  Sporta,  and  La  Errore,  'and  other  works.  He  died  in 
1563. 

SI6ISMUND  GEBENIUS,  a  learned  and  excellent  man, 
lioni  of  a  good  iamily  at  Prague,  about  1498.  Erasmus  con- 
ceiving an  esteem  for  him  at  Basil,  recommended  htm  to  John 
Porbenius  as  a  corrector  for  his  printing  house ;  which  laborious 
charge  he  accepted,  and  had  a  great  number  of  Hebrew, 
Oreek,  and  Latin  books  to  correct.  He  also  translated  many 
works  himself  £rom  the  Greek  into  Latin ;  and  published  a  dic- 
tionary in  four  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Sclar 
vonian.  Profitable  and  honourable  employments  were  offered 
him  in  other  places,  but  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  quit  hia 
peaceful  situation  at  Basil.  He  died  in  1555.  All  his  trans- 
lations are  highly  esteemed.  He  published  Latin  translations 
of  IMonysius  Hucamassensis,  Appian,  Philo,  Josephus,  Ori- 
gen,  and  other  authors.  He  also  edited  Ammianus  Marcclli- 
anus. 

GENTIAN  HERVET,  a  learned  Frenchman,  wa>  bom 
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ftt  Oliret,  near  Orieana,  in  14d9i  He  wa»  Tery  early  instmcted 
JB  Greek  and  Latins  aaid  became  tutor  to  Claudius  de  1'  Au- 
beapine,  who  vas  afterwards  eecretary  of  Btate^  Hervet  aso 
tilted  Edward  Lupeet,  an  En^bnian,  in  an  edid<«i  of  Galen, 
and  accompanying  him  into  England,  wa§  entrusted  with  the 
•dncatioQ  of  Arthur  Pole.  He  was  invited  to  Rrane  by  car* 
dinal  Pole,  to  translate  the  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  He 
gained  the  friendship  of  all  the  literati  of  Italy ;  distinguished 
himself  at  the  council  of  Trent,  was  made  canon  of  Rheims, 
and  died  September  IS,  1584.  He  left  many  works  in  Latin 
and  in  Fren^.  He  translated  into  English,  Xenophon'a  Trea- 
tise of  Households,  8to.  ;  and  a  discourse  by  Erasmus. 
.  PIETRO  VETTORI,  a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  at 
Florence,  was  bom  in  1499.  Educated  at  hia  native  city  and  at 
Pisa,  he  visited  Spain,  and  returned  to  Italy  with  a  collection  of 
ancient  inscriptions.  At  Rome  he  complimented  Clement  VIL 
on  hia  succession  to  the  pontificate ;  and  settling  at  Florence, 
joined  the  party  opposed  to  the  house  of  Medici,  and  supported 
It  with  his  eloquence  and  arma.  Upon  the  assassination  of 
Alessandro  de  Medicisin  I5S7,  he  withdrew  to  Rome.  In  the 
following  year,  duke  Cosmo  appointed  him  public  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  eloquence  at  Florence,  and  he  sustained  this 
office  with  distinguisned  reputation  for  many  years.  He  was 
much  esteemed  by  several  popes,  and  Marcellua  XL  drew  him 
to  Rome ;  but  upon  the  death  of  this  pontiff,  he  reaumed  the 
chair  at  Florence,  and  held  it  nearly  to  the  close  of  fais  life.  He 
died  in  1 585,  regretted  and  eulogized  by  the  learned  on  account 
of  bis  virtuous  and  amiable  manners,  aa  well  as  his  extensive 
erudildon. 

SIR  THOMAS  ELYOT,  a  gentleman  eminent  for 
leanmg,  was  educated  at  Oxford;  he  traxelled  into  foreign 
countries,  and  upon  his  return  was  introduced  to  court.  His 
learning  recommended  him  to  Henry  VIIl.,  who  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  him,  and  employed  him  in  several 
embassies,  particularly  in  1539,  to  Rome  about  tlie  divorce  of 
queen  Catherine,  and  afterwards  to  Charles  V.,  about  1536. 
-He  wrote  "  The  Castle  of  Health ;  the  Governor ;  Banquet  of 
ISai^ence;  Of  the  Education  of  Children;  De  rebus  memora- 
-bilibus  Anglin ;"  and  other  books ;  and  was  highly  eateemed 
-by  his  contemporaries. 

POMPONIO  GAWRICO,  brother  to  LucaGawrico,  the 
aatronomer.  Pomponio  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  professor  of 
the  university  of  Naptea,  and  the  preceptor  of  Ferrante 
Sanaeverino,  prince  of  Salerno.  He  acquired  reputation  by 
his  Latin  poema.  He  alao  published  the  lives  of  the  GreeK 
poets,  and  some  treatises  in  architecture  and  physiognomy. 
He  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  alchemy.  His 
end  was  unfortunate;  for,  having  set  out  one  day  in  1530  on 
the  road  from  Sorrento  to  Castellamare,  he  was  never  more 
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heani  of;  and  it  was  coiyectnred  that  he  was  murdered  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  a  dbclosure  of  an 
amour  which  he  had  with  a  lady  of  rank, 

MELCHIOR  WOLMAR,  of  RotweJl,  io  Switzerland,  U 
known  as  the  instructor  of  Calvin  and  of  Beza,  in  Greek.  Ha 
died  of  m  apoplexy  at  Eisenach,  in  1551,  aged  Gi.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  first  two  books  of  the  lUad. 

PETER  ALCIONIO,  a  learned  lulian,  who  contributed  to 
the  revival  of  letters  in  this  period.  He  studied  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  languages  with  great  diligence,  and  was  for  many  years 
corrector  of  the  press  to  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice.  His 
leantiug  advanced  him  to  a  professorship  at  Florence,  under 
the  ptmtificate  of  Adrian  VI.  He  translated  many  Greek 
worl^  into  Latin,  and  his  translations  have  heen  highly  recom- 
mended. He  was  also  the  author  of  many  original  produe* 
tions,  which  prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  talents.>  In  his  dispo' 
sitioQ  and  manners,  however,  he  was  chargeable  with  morose* 
ness  and  ingratitude,  and  with  intemperance  and  gluttony. 
Whilst  he  unduly  valued  himself  on  account  of  his  own  per- 
formances, he  detracted  from  the  merit  of  others.  In  the 
troubles  excited  at  Rome  by  the  Colonnas,  he  lost  his  estate ; 
and  in  the  year  1527,  when  the  emperor's  forces  took  the  city, 
he  received  a  wound  as  he  was  going  to  join  the  pope  in  tn^ 
castle  of  St.  Angelo;  but  upon  the  raising  of  the  siege,  he 
deserted  his  p&tton  and  imited  with  cardinal  Pompey  Colonnat 
at  whose  house  he  died.  Hie  piece  oif  exile,  in  the  composition 
of  which  he  was  reported  to  have  purloined  a  treatise  of  Cicero 
de  "  Glora,"  which  ne  had  found  in  the  library  of  a  monastery, 
and  afterwards  destroyed :  hb  "  Orations  on  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  Charles  V.,  and  on  the  knights  who  died  at  the 
siege  of  Rhodes,"  are  all  the  original  works  which  he  left. 
The  former  was  printed  at  Venice  in  152^,  in  4to.  and  again  at 
Leipsic  in  1702,  under  the  tide  of  Analecta  de  CalamitaW 
Literatorum. 

ANTHONY  BRUCIOLI,  an  mdustrious  Italian  writer,  a 
native  of  Florence.  Having  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  against 
cardinal  Julio  de  Medicis  in  1 522,  he  took  refuge  in  France,  but 
returned  to  Florence  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  family  in 
1527.  He  used  great  freedom  of  speech  with  respect  to  monks 
and  priests,  which  caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
raised  him  many  enemies.  He  leB:  Florence  in  1529,  and  witb 
his  brothers,  who  were  printers,  repaired  to  Venice,  where,  in 
1^S2,  he  published  his  Italian  version  of  the  Bible,  dedicated 
to  king  Francis  I.  of  France.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  dif- 
fuse commentary  in  seven  volumes  folio.  This  version  met 
with  much  criticism,  as  well  on  account  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
style,  as  the  numerous  errors  in  doctrine  it  was  supposed  to 
contoui,  whence  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  be  had  really  im- 
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hibed  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformers.  The  work 
was  solemnly  prohibited  in  Italy,  and  was  anathematized  by 
Catholics  in  general;  but  the  Reformers  encouraced  it,  and 
printed  several  editions,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of  Venice  in 
1546 — 48,  3  vols.  fol.  Brucioli  was  suffered  to  live  unmolested 
in  Venice,  where  he  employed  himself  in  a  variety  'of  literary 
works.  He  gave  Italian  tnuuIatiDns  of  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory, and  of  several  pieces  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero ;  and  editions 
with  notes,  of  Petrarch  and  Boccace ;  and  be  published  a  folio 
volume  of  ^'  Di&Iognes."  Aretin,  writing  to  bun  in  164^,  says, 
"  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  having  composed  more  volumes 
than  you  are  years  old ;  and  with  having  spread  your  name 
through  the  whole  world?"    He  was  still  living  in  1554. 

JOSEPH  MEIR,  a  learned  rabbi  of  Avignon,  who  died 
near  Genoa  in  1554.  He  wrote  an  Hebrew  book  on  the  an- 
nals of  the  kings  of  France,  See. 

FRANCIS  TLORIDUS  SCABINUS,  a  learned  writer, 
who  died  in  1547. 


As  this  century  is  remarkable  for  the  invention  of  Printing, 
we  shall  distinguish  the  most  celebrated  printers  by  a  separate 
class. 


PRINTING. 

JOHN  GUTTENBURG,  or  GUTENBURG,  called  also 
GiENSFLEISH  DE  SULGELOCH,  the  reputed  inventor 
of  the  art  of  printing,  was  descended  of  noble  and  wealthy 

rents,  and  bom  at  Mentz  about  1400.  In  14^  he  took  up 
residence  at  Straabnrg  as  a  merchant,  but  returned  to  his 
native  place  in  a  few  years  after.  He  b  said  to  have  discovered 
the  art  of  printing  about  1439,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Fust,  a  goldsmith  of  Mentz,  and  prevailed 
on  bun  to  advance  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  make  more 
complete  trials  of  the  art.  Between  I450'Bnd  1455,  the  cele- 
brated Bible  of  637  leaves,  the  first  important  specimen  of 
printing  with  metal  types,  was  executed  between  Chittenbuiv 
and  Fust.  Guttenburg  died  about  the  latter  end  of  1467. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  obscurity  which  prevails  in  regard 
to  tlte  origin  of  printing,  a  subject  which  has  exercised  the 
pens  of  several  ingenious  writers,  many  are  inclined  to  diink 
that  the  honour  of  the  invention  belongs  to  Gnttenbiu-g,  and 
not  to  Lawrence  Costar  of  Haarlem,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by 
Meerman  and  others.  At  any  rate,  Guttenburg  ought  to  be 
Considered  as  the  first  person  who  conceived  the  idea  of  print- 
ing a  book  with  moveable -characters,  cut  out  in  wood ;  forthe 
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merit  of  inrenting  types  of  caat  metsl  incontestibly  belongs  to 
Schoeffer. 

JOHN  FUST,  or  FAUSTUS,  a  goldsmith  of  Mentz,  and  on© 
ofthe  three  earliest  printers  to  whom  the  invention  of  this  most 
useful  art  has  been  ascribed.  Some  say,  be  only  assbted  Gutteo* 
burg  at  Strasburg,  in  his  attempts  to  make  moveable  ^pes,  in 
1444.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  the  policy  to  conceal  his  art; 
and  to  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  tradition  of  The  Devil  and 
Dr.  Faustus,  handed  down  to  the  present  times.  Fust,  in 
partnership  with  Peter  Schoefier,  having,  in  1463,  printed  off  a 
considerable  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible,  to  imitate  those 
which  were  sold  in  MS.,  rust  undertook  the  sale  of  them  in 
Paris,  where  the  art  of  printing  was  then  unknown.  At  first 
he  sold  his  copies  for  so  nigh  a  sum  as  500  or  600  crowns,  the 

firices  usually  demanded  by  the  transcribers.  He  afterward* 
Dwered  his  price  to  60  crowns,  which  created  universal  asto- 
nishment ;  but  when  he  produced  copies  as  fast  as  they  were 
wanted,  and  lowered  the  price  to-  30  crowns,  all  Paris  was 
agitated.  The  uniformity  ofthe  copies  increased  the  wonder ; 
iim>rniation  was  given  to  the  police  against  him  as  a  magician ; 
his  lodgings  were  searched;  and  s  great  number  of  copies 
being  found,  they  were  seized ;  the  red  ink  with  which  tney 
were  embelUshed,  was  said  to  be  his  blood  ;  it  was  seriously 
adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  if  he  bad 
not  fled,  most  probably  he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  those 
whom  ignorant  and  superstidous  judges  condemned  in  those 
days  for  witchcraft.  Fust  is  sud  to  have  died  of  the  plague  at 
Paris,  about  1466. 

JOHN  MENTEL,  a  printer  of  Strasburah,  to  whom,  some^ 
have  attributed  the  invention  of  printing.  He  was  originally  an 
illuminator  of  manuscripts,  in  the  service  of  the  Bishop  of 
Straaburg)  and  he  was  the  first  introducer  of  the  art  of  piintinff 
there.  He  first  published  a  Bible  in  1466,  in  2  vols,  folio,  ana 
other  works  followed.  He  obtained  celebrity  and  opulence  by 
his  profession,  and  was  ennobled  by  Frederic  IV.  lie  died  at 
Strasburg,  in  1478. 

PETER  SCHOEFFER,  a  celebrated  German  printer,  wa« 
one  of  the  last  and  most  important  improvers  of  the  art,  by 
discovering  the  matrix  in  type-foundermg.  He  was  workitw 
with  John  Faustus,  when  he  made  this  discovery,  wfaic^ 
pleased  his  master  so  well,  that  be  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  made  him  his  partner.  It  is  a  species  of  ingra- 
titude, not  uncommon  among  mankind,  that  the  art  he  im- 
proved has  not  preserved  any  memoir  of  his  birth  or  death. 

ARNOLD  PANNARTZ,  a  German  who  established  a 
printing  ofiBce  in  Italy.  He  first  published  Donatug,  and  then 
Lactandus  in  1465,  and  AuguBtin  in  1467,  and  afterwards  the 
Letters  of  Cicero,  &c. 
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WILLIAM  CAXTON,  an  Engliahman  whointroduced  the 
art  of  printing  into  this  country,  was  bom  in  Kent,  about  1410. 
At  15  years  of  age  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  mercer, 
and  on  tbe  death  of  his  luaater  went  abroad  as  agent  of  the 
mercer's  company.  He  aflerwards  entered  into  the  service 
of  lady  Margaret  of  York,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Diuing  the  time  he  resided  in  Flanders,  he  became  acquainted 
with  tne  new  invention  of  printing,  and  the  first  book  he 
printed  was  the  re^ueil  of  the  History  of  Troy,  which  he  had 
translated  himself  from  the  French,  in  HTl.  But  the  first 
book  printed  in  England,  was  the  Game  of  Chess,  which  he 
executed  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  14i6I.  He  next  printed 
the  Dictess  and  Sayen^s  of  the  philosophers,  translated  out  of 
the  French  by  Antone  erle  Ryvyres  Lord  Seerles,  emprynted 
by  Wylliam  Caxton  at  Westmynatre,  in  1477.  He  died  in  148!, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Though  his 
claims  as  a  scholar  are  small,  and  no  improvement  of  the  typo- 
graphical art  is  ascribed  tft  him,  yet  he  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  for  his  share  in  naturalizing  one  of  the  most  ad* 
mtrable  of  aU  inventions,  and  from  which  so  much  peculiar 
honour  and  beneiit  has  accrued  to  this  island. 

NICHOLAS  JENSON,  or  JANSONIUS,  a  IVench 
printer  and  type-founder,  who  flourished  at  Venice.  He  was 
the  first  who  fixed  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  Roman 
character,  and  his  editions  are  still  valued  for  the  beauty  of  tbe 
printing.  The  first  book  he  printed  was  Decor  Puellartmi,  in 
4to.inl47I.     He  died  about  1481. 

HENBY  STEPHENS,  was  bom  in  France  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  printing,  about  1465.  He  settled  as  a  printer  at 
Paris  under  Lewis  XU.  A  great  proportion  of  tne  books 
which  he  published  were  Latin.  They  are  printed  in  the  Ro- 
man letter,  and  are  elegant,  though  some  of  them  abound 
rather  too  much  in  contractions.  He  died  about  1530,  and 
left  behind  him  three  sons,  Francis,  Robert  and  Charles.  Hig 
widow  married  Simon  de  Colines,  who  thus  got  possession  of 
Henry's  printing-house,  and  continued  the  profession  till  hta 
death. 

FRANCIS  STEPHENS,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  car- 
ried on  business  along  with  his  step^father,  Qtlines,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1550. 

ALDUS  MANUTIUS,  the  first  of  those  celebrated  Vene- 
tian printers,  who  were  as  Ulustrious  for  their  learning,  as  for 
uncommon  skill  in  their  profession.  He  was  bom  at  Baasano 
inltaly,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  Bassianus,  though  gene- 
rally better  known  hy  the  name  of  Aldus.  He  was  the  first 
who  printed  Greek  neatly  and  correctly;  and  acquired  so 
much  reputation  by  it,  that  whatever  was  finely  printed,  was 
proverbially  eaid  to  have  "  come  from  the  press  of  Aldus." 
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Hb  pnblMied  s  Greek  Grammar ;  witb  Notea  upon  Homer, 
Horace,  &c.     He  died  at  Venice,  in  151G. 

THIERRY,  or  THEODORE  MARTENS,  or  MARTt 
-KUS,  an  eminent  printer,  bom  at  Alost,  in  Flanders,  in  1454. 
He  commenced  printing  in  1473,  and  died  in  1534,  He  intro>- 
duced  the  art  of  printing  into  ^e  Netherlands.  He  was  also 
■n  author;  and  wrote  Latin  hymns  in  praise  of  the  sunts,  a 
Dialogue  on  the  Virtues,  and  other  pieces.  He  is  held  in  great 
renown  for  llie  many  beantitul  editions  of  the  works  of  die 
tearned  which  issued  from  bis  presses.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  literati  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  particularly  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  who  had  lodgings  in  his 
hiMue.  He  employed  the  double  anchor  as  a  sign  of  the  books 
tiut  were  printed  at  his  office. 

JOHN  FROBENIUS,  a.  famous  and  learned  printer,  bom 
•t  Hamelburg  in  Franconia.  He  studied  in  the  university  of 
£asil,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learning ;  and 
setdi^  up  a  printing-house  in  that,  city,  was  the  first  of  the 
Oennan  printers  who  brought  that  adnurable  art  to  any  degree 
of  perfection.  Being  a  man  of  great  probity  and  piety,  hs 
would  never,  for  the  sake  of  profit,  suffer  libels  or  any  thing 
tiiai  would  hurt  the  reputation  of  another,  to  go  through  bis 
press.  The  great  character  of  this  printer,  was  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  Erasmus  to  reside  at  Basil,  in  order  to 
have  bis  own  works  printed  by  him.  A  great  number  of  valu- 
able books  were  .printed  by  bun  with  care  and  accuracy.  He 
died  in  1527.  Erasmus  wrote  his  epitaph  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
John  FrobeniuB  left  a  son  named  Jenune  Frobenius,  and  a 
daughter  married  to  Nicholas  Episcopinus,  who  joining  ia 
partnership,  continued  Frobenius's  printmg-house  with  reputa- 
tion, and  printed  correct  editions  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 

ALESSANDRO  MINUZIANO,  a  learned  printer,  was 
bom  at  St.  Severo,  in  Puglia.  Ailer  studying  under  George 
Merula,  at  Milan,  he  succeeded  him  as  professor  of  history  for 
•everal  years.  He  interested  himself  very  much  in  the  editing 
of  the  learned  works  that  issued  from  bis  press,  and  at  length 
Mtablisbed  a  printing-press  of  his  own.  The  first  specimen 
that  he  gave  was  a  &e  edition  of  all  Cicero's  works,  in  4  vols. 
toL  After  this  he  published  editions  of  various  authors,  both 
ttuaent  and  modem,  to  many  of  which  he  prefixed  learned  pre- 
ftces  written  in  an  elegant  style.  He  was  a  diligent  collator  of 
old  manuscripts,  and  took  vast  pains  to  establish  the  most  au- 
thenticated readings.  He  was  not  free  from  the  unfair  prac- 
tice, at  that  period  too  common  among  printers,  of  piratintf 
each  other's  works ;  and  when  Leo  X.  caused  the  "  Annales 
of  Tacitus  to  be  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Rome,  he  found 
neans,  by  bril^  some  of  the  workmen  employed  upon  it,  to 
obtun  the  sheets  as  they  were  worked^  and  brought  out  •  rival 
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.edition.  On  account  cX  this  he  nctnred  ibe  pope's  diaj^eMmc^ 
and  inTolved  h^nself  in  tvoubles  from  vhich  oe  was  scsio^ 
•Ue  to  extricate  hinueUl 

JOSSE  BADIUS,  or  in  Latin,  JODOCUS  BADIUS  AS- 
CENSIUS,  a  French  printer  of  eminence,  a  natiTe  of  Aaatiie, 
in  the  territory  of  Bnuseb,  where  he  was  bom  in  1462.  He 
studied  at  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Ferrara.  His  high  fame  m 
the  study  of  languages,  induced'  Freachel,  the  celebrated  prin- 
ter, to  engage  him  to  correct  his  press.  He  soon  took. him  aa 
A  partner  in  the  business,  and  gave  lum  his  daughter  Thalia  in 
marriage,  who  was  a  literary  lady.  After  the  death  of  hs 
father-m-law,  in  1500,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Paris,  and 
there  established  an  excellent  printing-office,  by  the  name  of 
Pnelum  Ascenaianum.  Erasmus  says,  that  if  Badius  had  not 
been  obliged  to  labour  for  his  bread,  he  was  so  learned,  that 
he  would  have  done  much  more.  He  also  compares  Badius 
with  Budseua,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  he  did  not  esteem  the  former  more  than  the  latter* 
fiadius,  though  he  married  late  in  life,  was  soon  burdened  with 
A  multitude  of  children.  It  was,  therefore^  said,  that  had  he 
married  as  early  as  he  began  to  write,  he  would,  according  to 
every  appearance,  have  sent  into  the  world  as  many  childien  aa 
books,  and  this  gave  occasion  to  Henry  Stephens,  his  grand'* 
•ODf  to  compose  for  him  the  following  epitaph* 

Hie  liberomm  plurimorum  qui  p&rena, 
Parens  libromm  plurimorum  qui  fuit 
SiUis  Jodocua  Badius  est  Asceuiua. 
Plures  iuerunt  liberis  Umen  libri  ' 
Quod  jam,  senesceos  ccepitillog  gigneiei 
^tate  florens  ccepit  bos  quod  edeie. 

lie  died  in  1535.  ITis  son  Coniad  Badius,  settled  at  Graeva* 
having  embraced  Calvinism,  and  was  both  a  printer  and  an  au- 
thor. Two  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  eminent  writera* 
one  to  Michael  Vascosan,  and  the  other  to  B«bert  Stephens. 

PHILIP  and  BERNARD  JUNTA,  two  raninent  Italian 
printers.  They  printed  at  Lyons  tbe  Letters  of  Leo  X.,  by 
Bembo,  and  the  works  of  Sancti  Fa^dnus.  They  had  also 
printing  offices  at  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence.  Philip  be^an 
to  print  St  Genoa  in  1487,  and  died  about  1519.  Bernard  was 
nearly  related  to  him.  Philip  printed  some  excellent  editions 
of  Greek  authtav,  as  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Aristophanes,  So* 
phocles,  and  Homer. 

HENRY  THIERRY,  a  printer  at  Paris,  whose  family  be- 
came celebrated  in  France  for  several  genentions  as  printers. 
One  of  them  was  bookseller  to  Boileau,  and  was  immortalized, 
by  the'  poet,  in  hit  epistle  to  his  verses. 
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:  CLAUDE  GARAMOND,  s  very  tngenioiiB  lefter-fbnnde^, 
bom  at  Paris ;  vhere  he  beean  in  the  year  1510,  to  found  hia 
printiiiff  types,  free  from  all  the  remains  of  the  Gothic,  or  as  it  ia 
generally  called,  the  "  black  letter,"  and  brought  theni-  to  such 
perfection,  that  he  had  the  glory  of  Burpassing  all  who  went 
before  him,  and  of  bebig  scarcely  oTer  excelled  by  his  succes- 
sors in  diat  uieful  art.  His  types  were  prixligiously  multiplied^ 
.both  by  the  great  number  of  matrices  he  struck,  and  the  types 
funded  in  resemblance  of  his  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Thus,  in 
.Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  Holluid,  the  booksellers  by  way 
of  recommenmng  their  books,  distinguished  the  types  by  his 
name,  and  in  particular,  the  small  Roman  was  by  way  of  excel- 
lence known  among  the  printers  of  those  nations,  by  the  name 
of  "  Garamond's  small  Koman."  By  the  special  command  of 
king  Frauds  I.  he  founded  three  sizes  of  G-reek  tvpes  for  the 
lue  of  Robert  Stephens,  who  with  them  printed  all  his  beauti- 
ful editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  several  Greek  authorsi 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1561. 

GEOFFRY  TORY,  a  native  of  Bourges,  who  professed 
philosophy  at  Paris,  but  afterwards  became  a  printer  and 
greatly  improved  the  art.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  proportion 
and  distance  of  letters,  which  has  proved  vei?  useful  He  also 
published  a  translation  of  Honu  Apollo  s  Hieroglyi^cs. 
He  died  in  1550. 

DANIEL  ROMBERG,  an  eminent  printer,  bom  at  Anl> 
.werp.  He  was  the  Brst  who  printed  Hebrew  books  at  Venice; 
He  began  with  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  4to.  in  1511,  and 
afterwards  printed  many  others  in  folio,  4to.  and  8vo.  He 
printed  a  folio  edition  in  1517,  with  the  commentaries  of  the 
rabbiee,  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  X.,  and  another  under  the  in- 

rtion  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Haum,  in  4  vols.  fol.  in  15S5.  He 
printed  three  editions  of  the  Talmud,  each  of  which  cost 
ban  100,000  crowns.  One  of  these  editions  was  begun  in  15S0, 
and  consisted  of  1 1  vols,  folio.  He  brought  tbe  art  of  printing 
Hebrew  books  to  such  perfection,  s^a  Mr.  Bayle,  tnat  the 
Jews  alWge,  that  since  hia  death  the  IJebrew  printing  boa  coir- 
ttnuaOy  grown  worse. 

SEBASTIAN  GRYPHIUS,  a  celebrated  printer  of  Lyons, 
in  France,  was  bom  at  Swabia  near  Augsburg,  in  I4d4>.  He 
restored  the  art  of  printing  at  Lyons,  which  was  before  ex- 
ceedingly corrupted ;  and  tne  books  printed  by  him  are  atifi 
valued  by  connoisseurs.  He  printed  many  books  in  Hebrew, 
Cireek,  iad  Latin,  with  new  and  very  beaitfiftil  types,  and  his 
editions  are  no  less  accurate  than  elegant.  The  reason  is,  that 
he  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  perfectly  versed  in  the  langua- 
ges of  such  books  as  he  undertoox  to  print.  Thus  a  certun  epi* 
grammist  has  observed,  that  Robert  Stephens  was  avery  good 
cortectoTi  Colmes  a  very  good  printer,  but  thatGryphiua  wa« 
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liofh  Ml  «ble  printer  and  conector.  He  died  in  I£56<,  in  hit 
63rd  year ;  and  his  buBineta  was  earned  on  with  reputation  by 
hia  son  Anthony  Gryphius.  One  of  the  most  beautifal  books 
of  Sebastian  Gryphiua  is  a  LaUn  Bible ;  it  was  printed  in  155(1; 
with  the  latest  ^pes  that  had  then  been  seen,  m  £  vols,  iblio. 

JOHN  RASTALL,  a  printer  and  miscelUneoiu  writer, 
bom  in  London,  and  educMed  at  Oxford.  He  married  the 
sister  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate 
and  whose  writings  he  strenuously  defended.  He  died  in  1596. 
Bastall  was  a  zealous  Papist,  but  Bayle  says,  he  changed  hit 
religion  before  his  death.  He  wrote  1 .  Natura  naturata.  I^ 
calls  it  an  ingenious  comedy,  describing  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  with  cuts.  %.  The  pastyme  of  Uie  people ;  the  chro- 
nycles  of  diverse  realmys,  and  most  especialty  of  the  realm  of 
Bngland,  fol.  3.  Ecclesia  Johannis  Rastall,  154S;  one  of  the 
pronibited  books  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  4.  Legum  An- 
glicanum,  French  and  Latin.  London  1567,  8yo  ;  and  some 
other  works. 

WILLIAM  RASTALL,  son  of  John,  was  bred  to  the 
law,  and  became  a  justice  of  the  king's  bench.  He  published 
en  abri^ment  of  the  statutes  of  England. 

RICILVRD  PYNSON,  printer,  was  a  Dative  of  Normandy, 
but  was  naturalized  in  England,  by  letters  patent.  He  was  also 
wpointed  king's  printer,  and  was  the  first  that  introduced  the 
Roman  tetter  mto  this  country.  He  chiefly  printed  law  books, 
wluch  were  at  that  time  in  Norman  French.    Ife  died  about 

RELIGION. 

PIUS  II.,  pope,  j^neas-Sylvius  Piccolomini,  was  bom 
on  the  18th  October  1405,  at  Corsigni,  in  the  Siennese,  the 
name  of  which  he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Pienza. 
j¥lneas  was  careiiilly  educated,  and  having  finished  his  studies 
at  Sienna,  he  went  in  1431,  to  the  council  of  Basle  with  Cardi- 
nal Capranica,  as  his  secretary.  He  afterwards  acted  in  ^ 
same  capacity  to  Cardinal  Albergati,  and  to  Frederic  lU.,  who 
decreed  to  hun  the  poetical  crown,  and  sent  him  ambassador  to 
Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  Bohemia,  find  other  places.  Nicholas 
V.  advanced  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Trieste,  and  afterwards  to 
ithat  of  Sienna.  In  1456,  after  having  distinguished  himself  in 
various  nunciatures,  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Callixtus  III., 
whom  he  succeeded  as  pope  <m  the  ^th  August  1458.  On 
Ihe  exaltation  of  Pius  to  uie  pontifical  throne,  very  high  ex- 
pectations were  entertained  of  the  benefits  which  would  restilt 
to  the  church,  founded  on  his  learning,  and  on  the  writings 
^faicb  he  published  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Basle,  diq>lay- 
fng  die  eiMHinous  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  into 
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it,  and  irrglng  the  ftecessHy  of  riefennlitfon  in  its  liead  and 
BiemberB ;  but  they  were  disappointed  in  the  sequel.  One  of 
the  first  measures  of  his  government  waa  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  Christian  princes  against  the  Turks,  With  this  design  he 
appointed  a  council  to  meet  at  Mantua,  in  14>59,  at  wbicli  he 
invited  all  those  princes  to  attend,  either  in  person  or  by  their 
ambassadors,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  delivering  Christendom  irom  the  bondage  with 
which  they  were  threatened  by  those  formidable  enemies.  At 
this  council  Pius  himself  presided,  and  the  attendance  of  princei 
OT  their  representatives  was  very  numerous ;  but  their  jarring 
interests  rendered  all  the  endeavours  of  the  pope  to  unite  them 
quite  ineffectual,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  concurring 
in  any  resolution  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  common  foe. 
Another  step  which  Pius  took  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  sovereign  pontiff,  was  to  revoke  the  bull  of  his  pre- 
decessor Callixtus,  declaring  the  kingdom  of  Naples  devoted 
ss  a  iief  of  the  church  to  the  apostolic  see,  and  to  confirm  the 
bull  of  king  Ferdinand's  legitimation,  upon  his  restoring  to  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  some  places  which  his  father  had  con* 
quered.  At  the  same  time  he  granted  Ferdinand  the  investi- 
ture, and  sent  a  cardinal  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation. On  his  side,  Ferdinand  engaged  to  assist  the  pope 
agiunst  his  enemies  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom, 
and  gave  a  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Anthony  Ficcolo- 
mini,  hia  hoUness's  nephew,  with  the  duchy  of  Amam  and  the 
county  of  Celano  for  her  portion.  To  secure  the  throne  of 
Naples  to  Ferdinand,  Pius  ordered  all  the  clergy  and  barons, 
bn  pain  of  excommunication,  to  acknowledge  him,  and  no  other, 
for  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  his  aa- 
Bistance,  when  John  of  Anjou  invaded  the  kingdom.  This 
partiality  of  the  pope  for  that  prince,  and  his  concurring  with 
him  to  drive  the  French  quite  out  of  Italy,  so  highly  provoked 
king  Charles  VII.  of  France,  and  all  his  subjects,  that  they 
never  could  he  prevailed  upon  to  contribute  towards  carrying 
on  the  war  against  the  Turlis,  which  they  knew  to  be  a  favoniv 
ite  object  with  his  holiness.  Pius  II.  from  the  commencement 
of  his  pontificate,  appeared  jealous  of  the  prerogatives.  In 
1460,  he  issued  a  bid],  "  declaring  appeals  from  the  pope  to- a 
council,  to  be  null,  erroneous,  detestable,  and  contrary  to  Uie 
sacred  canons."  That  bull,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  pro- 
curator-general of  the  parliament  of  Paris  from  appeaUng  to  a 
council  in  defence  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  which  the  pope 
liad  strenuously  opposed.  Pius  was  then  at  Mantua,  whither 
lie  had  gone  to  engage  the  catholic  princes  to  unite  in  a  war 
hgainst  the  Turks.  The  greater  part  of  them  agreed  to  fiir^ 
niaK  either  troops  or  money;  others  refused  both,  particularly 
Uie  Frencli,  who  from  that  moment  incurred  his  homtH\svtT- 
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sion.  That  avefncm  abated  under  Lema  XI.,  vhtHn  he  per- 
aiuded,  in  1461,  to  abolish  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  which  the 
parliament  of  Paris  had  supported  with  bo  much  vigour.  The 
year  I46S,  was  r«idered  famona  by  a  controTersy  which  took 
place  between  the  Cordeliers  and  Dominicans,  about  two  very 
absurd  questions.  The  dispute  became  so  violent,  that  they 
called  each  other  heretics ;  which  obliged  the  pope  to  issue  a 
bull,  forbidding  such  odious  epithets.  He  next  published  an- 
other hull,  dated  36th  April,  retracting  what  he  had  written  to 
the  councd  of  Basle  when  he  was  it«  secretary ;  wherein  he  bad 
written  some  sentimentB  that  "  tended  to  hurt  the  authorihr  of 
the  apostolic  see."  In  this  bull  he  gave  a  short  account  of  his 
life  and  acttons,  with  the  history  of  the  council  of  Basle,  to  which 
he  went  with  Cardinal  Capranica,  in  14dl.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Turks  were  threatening  Chmtendom-  Pius,  ever  zealous 
against  the  infidels,  resolved  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  pass  over 
into  Asia  himself.  He  went  to  Ancona,  but  fell  sick  with  tiie 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  died  on  the  16th  August,  1464^ 
aged  59.  Platma  has  honoured  his  memory  with  a  long  pane- 
gyric, in  which  he  represents  him  as  endowed,  to  the  highest 
Hegree,  with  every  virtue  becoming  a  great  prince  and  a  great 
pope.  He  certainly  was  disldnguished  by  many  virtues,  but  his 
shameless  conduct  in  renouncing  the  generous  principles  which 
he  had  avowed  before  his  advancement  to  the  pontincate,  and 
his  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  them  durine  the  whole  course 
of  his  administration,  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  good  mialitiea, 
and  impressed  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  character.  No  man 
ever  laboured  more  than  ^neas  Sylvius  to  restrain  the  power 
of  the  pope  within  the  boundary  of  the  canons,  and  no  pope 
iver  strove  more  than  pope  Pius  II.,  to  extend  that  power  be- 
yond all  bounds,  in  opposition  to  the  canons  as  well  as  to  rea- 
son. The  majesty  othis  see  he  zealously  studied  to  enhance, 
and  spared  neither  kings,  dukes,  nor  people,  when  they  invad- 
ed the  rights  of  the  church  or  clergy,  but  prosecuted  them  with 
war,  censures,  interdicts,  and  anathemas,  till  they  gave  the  sa- 
tisfitclion  which  he  required.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  ge> 
nerous  encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men,  and  a  warm 
friend  to  the  poor.  When  young,  he  aeema  to  have  indulged 
his  passion  for  women  without  restraint ;  and  from  the  account 
which  he  has  given  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  natural  son  of  his, 
and  of  his  amours,  he  appears  to  have  considered  transgres- 
sions against  chastity  to  be  only  venial  sins,  if  any  sins  at  all. 
His  chief  works  are — Memoirs  of  the  council  of  Basle :  the  His- 
tory of  the  Bohemians,  from  their  origin  to  14<5S ;  two  Books 
on  Cosmography ;  the  History  of  Frederic  III.,  pubUshed  in 
nS5,  foho,  and  esteemed  pretty  accurate;  a  Treatise  on  the 
Education  of  Children ;  a  Poem  upon  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  a  Collection  o(432  Letters,  printed  at  Milan,  1473,  in 
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folio,  in  which  are  some  curious  unecdotee ;  the  Memoin  of  his 
own  Life,  published  by  John  Gobellin  Peraonne,  his  secretary, 
at  Rome,  4to,  1584 ;  Historia  rerum  ubicumque  gestarum,  of 
-which  only  the  first  part  was  published,  at  Venice,  in  1477,  in 
folio.  His  works  were  printed  at  Heboatadt,  in  1700,  in  folio, 
with  his  life  prefixed. 

PAUL  IL,  pope,  whose  original  name  was  Peter  Barbo, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  uunily,  and  bom  at  Venice  in 
the  year  1417.  He  was  educated  in  the  mercantile  line,  which 
the  Venetians  very  wisely  did  not  consider  to  be  degrading  to 
meo  of  noble  blood.  On  receiving  intelligence  that  his  mater- 
nal uncle  had  been  promoted  to  the  popedom,  he  fiattered  hiin< 
self  with  the  prospect  of  better  success  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, than  in  commercial  pursuits.  He  therefore  quitted 
business  for  study ;  and  though  be  made  but  very  little  pro- 
gress in  literature  and  the  sciences,  he  was  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  raised  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Bologna,  the  bishopric 
of  Cervia  in  the  Romagna,  the  office  of  apostoHcal  prothonotary, 
and  in  the  year  1 440,  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  By  his  address 
and  oblimng  behaviour,  he  recommended  himself,  after  die 
death  of  Eugenius,  to  the  succeeding  popes,  Nicholas  V.,  Cal- 
liztus  HI.,  and  Pius  U.  Calhxtus  gave  him  the  appointment 
of  legate  in  Campania.  While  he  continued  a  cardinal,  men  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  had  free  access  to  him,  end  he  made  it 
his  study  to  gratify,  as  far  as  lay  in hispower,  all  who  applied 
to  him.  Upon  the  death  of  that  pontifTin  1464,  the  canlinals 
entered  into  the  conclave,  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  new  pope, 
and  on  the  dOth  of  August,  cardinal  Barbo  was  chosen  by  a 
great  majority,  and  took  the  name  of  Paul  IL  One  of  the 
first  measures  of  Paul's  government  was  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  against  the  family  of  Ainou ;  and 
as  the  party  of  the  latter  had  begun  to  revive  in  the  kingdom, 
many  of  the  barons  being  dissnected  with  the  arbitrary  go- 
vernment of  Ferdinand,  he  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
to  assist  that  prince,  who  was  thus  enabled  speedily  to  quell 
the  insurgents,  and  to  restore  peace  to  the  kingdom.  At  this 
juncture,  when  a  sense  of  his  obligations  to  his  holiness  was 
quite  fi«sh  in  the  king's  memory,  Paul  applied  to  him  for  the 
arrears  of  the  tribute  due  from  die  kings  of  Naples  to  the  papal 
see,  which  had  never  yet  been  paid  either  to  hnnself  or  his  fa- 
ther Alphonso.  In  answer,  Ferdinand  complained  of  the  un- 
seasonableness  of  such  an  application,  when  Uie  exhausted  state 
of  his  treasury,  owing  to  the  expensive  war  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  ever  since  he  came  to  the  crown,  rendered  him 
unable  to  comply  with  it;  and  he  added,  that  he  would  dis- 
charge the  arrears,  as  soon  as  his  holiness  restored  to  him  the 
city  of  Benevento,  and  all  other  places  held  by  the  church 
wtbin  the  limits  of  die  kingdom  of  Naples,  which,  he  maintairi- 
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ed,  belonged  to  that  crown.  Elzasperated  at  this  snewer,  Paul 
threatened  to  excommnnicate  the  king,  and  lay  the  kmgdoni 
'under  an  interdict.  Upon  this,  Ferdinand,  to  ehow  how  little 
he  dreaded  the  pontifi''s  menace,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  be- 
siege Benevento ;  which  step  compelled  Paul  to  send  Cardinal 
'Rovarella  to  the  kiog,  that  matters  misht  be  accommodated. 
With  this  view  the  cardinal  had  sevenu  conferences  with  Fer- 
dinand, and  was  at  lasi  obliged  to  acqoiesce  in  the  king's  pro- 
mise to  pay  what  was  in  juetice  due  to  the  ^ostolic  cliamber, 
(When  he  conveniently  could.  In  14€6,  the  pope  had  the  mor- 
.Ijgcation  to  hear  of  the  ruin  of  one  of  his  designs  for  maintain- 
jLDg  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  by  punishing  offenders 
.SKainst  its  injunctions.  In  Bohemia  the  principles  of  John 
Husa  had  obtained  a  wide  diffusion ;  and  Podiebrad,  the  king 
.of  the  country,  ever  since  his  accession  to  the  crown,  had  fa- 
Tonred  those  who  held  them,  insisting  that  the  sacrament 
should  be  administered  to  all  communicants  in  both  kinds.  His 
conduct  in  this  respect  so  incensed  the  pope,  that,  a^r  he  had 
in  vain  tried  the  effect  of  his  admonitions  and  menaces  in  re- 
claiming the  lung  to  bis  spiritual  obedience,  he  excommunicat- 
ed him,  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  de- 
claring that  he  had  forfeited  his  kingdom  as  an  heretic,  be- 
stowed it  upon  the  king  of  Hungary.  At  the  same  time,  he 
caused  a  criisade  to  be  preached  all  over  Germany  against  th^ 
Christian  prince,  while  the  Turks  were  pursuing  Uieir  con- 
. quests  without  opposition.  The  indulgences  which  were  grant- 
ed to  those  who  took  the  cross,  proved  the  means  of  speedily 
rising  a  numerous  army;  but  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of  an  un- 
disciplined crowd,  Fodiebrad  defeated  them  with  great  slaugh* 
ter,  and  returned  triumphant  to  Prague  with  a  number  of  pri- 
soners, exceeding  hia  wnole  army.  Atler  this  defeat,  the  pope 
was  only  able  to  repeat  his  an^Jiemas,  declaring  the  king  of 
Bohemia  a  rebel  to  the  church,  and,  as  such,  incapable  of  hold- 
iBg  any  dignity  whatever. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  Paul  sent  a  legate  into  France, 
to  procure  a  decree  from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  confimung 
the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction ;  but  in  this  de- 
sign he  failed  of  success,  notwithstanding  that  he  obtained  4 
royal  edict  to  that  purpose,  since  the  parliament  steadily  op- 
posed it,  and  the  university  of  Paris  appealed  from  the  legate 
and  the  edict  to  a  general  council.  During  the  following  year 
he  was  more  successful  in  a  better  cause,  having  brought  about 
a  reconciliation  between  several  states  of  Italy,  which,  had  taken 
up  arms  as  auxiliaries  to  the  opposite  factions  in  Florence. 
Soon  after  this  event,  the  Emperor  Frederic  arrived  at  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  a  vow,  and  the  pope  entertained  him  wit)i 
great  magnificence.  As  a  proper  expedient  to  engage  thp 
Christian  princes  in  a  league  against  the  Turks,  that  prin<;e 
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nropoaed,  in  a  puhlitr  tooeSaUxj,  that  »  contention  diould  be 
Cela  at  Constance,  at  which  the  pope  and  himself  ehould  asei^t 
in  person,  and  that  they  should  send  invitations  to  the  other 
Christian  princes.  Paiu,  however,  recollecting  the  former  pror 
ceedings  of  that  city,  would  not  consent  to  the  proposal ;  but 
at  length  agreed  that  letters  should  be  written  in  the  emperor's 
name  and  his  own  to  all  the  princes  and  states  in  Chriatendom> 
inviting  them  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
treat  about  the  means  of  defending  the  faith.  About  the  sam^ 
time,  Paul  was  instigated  by  his  ambition  to  obtain  possesaioti 
of  the  city  of  Rimini,  then  held  by  Robert,  natural  son  of  Gis- 
moodo  Malatesti.  Finding  his  pretensions  opposed,  be.at^ 
tempted  to  enforce  them  by  the  sword,  and  proTiuled  upon  his 
countrymen  the  Venetians  to  afford  them  assistance.  Robert 
bad  applied  for  succour  to  the  Medici,  and  by  their  interference 
the  Roioan  and  Venetian  troops  were  speedily  opposed  in  thv 
field  by  a  formidable  army,  led  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
supported  by  the  duke  of^  Caiabna  and  Robert  Sanseverino. 
An  engagement  took  place  which  tenninated  in  the  total  rout 
4>f  the  pope's  army,  who  dneading  the  resentment  of  so  power- 
ful an  alliance,  found  himself  compelled  to  accede  to  such  terms 
of  peace  as  the  conquerors  thonght  proper  to  dictate.  In  the 
year  1471,  Paul  published  a  buU,  by  wluch  be  reduced  the  ju- 
bOee  circle  to  twenty-five  years,  and  thus  accelerated  the  re* 
turn  of  that  most  absurd  and  superstitious  cerem<my.  He  died 
auddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  in  the  night  of  July  £5,  1471,  no 
person  being  present  to  aSbrd  him  any  asustance,  after  a  pon- 
tificate of  six  years,  and  between  ten  and  eleven  months,  and 
-when  he  was  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  bis  age.  Plstin^ 
ehargea  him  with  avarice  and  simony,  with  sdling  all  offices  for 
ready  money,  witii  putting  up  to  sale  all  vacant  benefices,  not 
excepting  bishoprics,  which  were  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidders,  while  those  candidates  whose  pretensions  wer^  cxily 
8Uppc»rted  by  learning  and  a  good  life,  were  always  set  aside. 
But  the  immense  sums  which  ne  expended  in  buildings,  in  re- 
ceiving and  entertaining  diatinguishel  personages,  in  relieving 
the  poor  and  decayed  nobility,  in  purchasing,  at  any  price, 

{'evels  and  precious  stones  to  adorn  tiie  papal  crown,  and  m  ex- 
libitmg  public  shows  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Roman 
people,  sufficiently  clear  him  irom  the  imputation  of  avarice. 
-To  make  a  more  august  appearance,  he  loaded  the  papal  crown 
with  such  quantities  of  pKcious  stones,  that  one  would  rather 
have  taken  him  (at  the  Phry^an  goddess  Cybele  with  turrets 
on  her  head,  than  for  the  vicar  of  Christ,  who  should  teaCh,  by 
h^  example,  the  contempt  of  all  worldly  grandeur.  That  h« 
night  reconcile  the  cardinals  to  this  ostentation,  he  granted 
them  the  privilege  of  wearing  purpk  habits,  with  red  silk 
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hats,  and  eilk  mitrea  whh  those  of  the  same  fiiahion  formerly 
worn  only  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs. 

SIXTUS IV.,  popC)  whose  original  name  was  Francis  Delia 
Rovere,  was  descenaed  from  u  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
RoTcre  of  Savona  in  the  state  of  Genoa.  He  was  bom  in 
1414  at  Cella,  a  village  near  Savona,  and  entered  young  into 
the  Franciscan  order.  He  studied  in  the  universities  of  Pavia 
and  Bologna,  and  having  taken  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  he  gave  lectures  in  several  of  the  pimci- 
Kl  cities  in  Italy,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  learning, 
ipe  Paul  II.  promoted  him  to  the  purple  in  1 467,  by  the  title  of 
St.  Peter  ad  vincula.  On  the  death  of  that  pope,  in  1471,  he 
was  raised  to  the  p&pal  chair.  He  began  his  pontificate  with 
attempting  to  form  a  leagtie  among  the  Christian  princes  f^ainst 
the  Turks,  who  bad  mode  themselves  masters  ofBosnia,  Lstria, 
and  great  part  of  Dalmatia,  and  threatened  Italyi  For  this 
pnrpose  he  sent  some  of  the  most  distinguished  cardinals  as 
his  legates  to  different  courts,  with  instructions  to  endeavour 
to  compose  the  disputes  existing  between  the  several  sovereigns, 
bvt,  as  usual  in  such  case,  with  small  effect.  He  procured, 
however,  the  fitting  out  of  an  allied  fleet  of  galleys,  which  re- 
covered Smyrna  Irom  the  Turk£,  but  did  little  besides.  He 
was  more  successfid  at  home,  in  an  attempt  to  expel  a  number 
of  petty  tyrants  who  had  seized  upon  cities  belon^g  to  the 
church,  and  governed  them  as  independent  sovereigns.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ferdinand  \ditg  of  Naples,  he  completely  ex- 
pelled these  usurpers,  and  thereby  doubled  his  revenue.  The 
year  1475  was  that  of  the  jubilee,  according  to  the  period  of 
^  years  fixed  for  its  return  by  Paul  II.  It  was  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence  by  Sixtus,  and  was  dignified  by  an  unusual 
assemblage  of  crowned  heads,  though  the  resort  of  pilgrims  m 
general  was  less  than  on  former  occasions. 

One  motive  which  Sixtus  had  for  expelhng  the  independent 
pcffisessors  in  the  ecclesiastical  towns  was,  that  he  might  have 
territories  to  form  principalities  for  his  nephews ;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  he  sent  Giuliano  de  Rovere,  afterwards 
pope  Julius  II.,  to  capture  the  city  of  Caatello  &om  Niccolo 
Vitelli.  Niccolo  having  obtained  tiie  assistance  of  the  duke 
of  Milan  and  the  Florentines,  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  -  This  event  occasioned  a  defensive 
league  between  the  duke  of  Milan,  the  Venetians,  and  Floren- 
tines. The  latter  people  were  under  the  infiueuce  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis,  whose  political  conduct  could  not  but  be  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  pope ;  and  he  displayed  his  resentnwnt  by  de- 
priving Lorenzo  of  the  office  of  treasurer  to  the  holv  see, 
whichaie  had  conferred  upon  him  in  the  days  of  their  friend- 
Bhip.    This,  however,  was  a  trifling  retaliation,,  and  be  deter- 
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mined  to  aubvert  the  nower  of  the  Medici  in  Florence.  In  con- 
junction with  but  nepuew,  Gtirolano  Riarioi  he  formed  one  of 
the  most  detestable  leagues  recorded  in  history.  By  means  of 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Pazzi,  rivals  to  the  Medici  in  Flo- 
rence, a  revolution  was  to  be  e&cted  in  the  government  of  that 
city,  which  was  to  cc»amence  with  the  aBBassination  of  Lorenzo 
and  Giuliano  de  Medids,  when  Bsaistiag  at  mass  in  one  of  the 
churches,  and  the  elevation  of  the  host  was  to  be  the  signaL 
The  result  of  this  conspiracy  is  related  in  the  life  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis",  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  its  conse- 
quences as  far  as  the  pope  was  concerned.  Stimulated  to  fiiry 
by  the  miscarriage  of  the  plot,  and  the  vengeance  exercised 
upon  the  conspirators,  one  of  them  an  archbishop,  he  excom- 
municated Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  and  laid 
the  city  and  its  territories  under  an  interdict.  Having  in  vain 
endeavoured  by  menaces  to  induce  the  Florentines  to  deliver 
up  Lorenzo,  he  formed  a  league  with  the  king  of  Naples,  whose 
troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  church,  invaded  the 
territory  of  Florence,  and  sprfiad  devastation  through  it.  They 
were,  however,  encountered  by  an  opposite  league,  and  Loren- 
zo, by  a  personal  visit  to  the  long  of^  Naples,  having  reconciled 
him  to  the  state  of  Florence,  the  pope  was  left  alone  in  the 
contest.  Still  determined,  notwithstanding  the  submissive  ap- 
plications of  the  Florentines,  to  persist  in  the  war  till  he  had 
accomplished  the  destruction  of  Lorenzo ;  he  was  at  length, 
by  the  interposition  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  alarm  ex- 
cited througn  Italy  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Otranto 
by  Uie  Turks,  obliged  to  consent  to  a  peace,  which  fully  satisfied 
the  offended  dignity  of  the  head  of  the  church. 

Italy  did  not  long  enjoy. tranquillity.  In  1482  Sixtus  joined 
with  we  Venetians  in  attempting  to  dispossess  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  of  his  territories,  for  which  his  motive  was  a  hope  of 
vesting' the  government  of  that  city  in  one  of  his  own  family. 
The  consequence  was,  the  duke  of  Calabria  invaded  the  ecde^ 
siastical  state,  but  was  defeated  by  Malatesta,  lord  of  Rimini. 
The  success  of  the  Venetians  rendered  them  formidable  to 
their  neighbours,  a  league  was  formed  against  them,  which  the 
pope  was  persuaded  to  join,  and  he  excommunicated  his  late 
aUies.  The  confederates,  however,-  received  proposals  from  the 
Venetians,  who  found  it  necessary  to  renounce  their  ambitious 
projects,  and  concluded  a  peace  without  consulting  Sixtus.  This 
affront,  with  the  dbappointment  of  his  expectations  from  the 
new  war  in  which  he  engaged,  so  operated  upon  his  haughty 
and  violent  temper,  that  he  was  thrown  into  a  severe  fit  of  the 

Sout,  which  proved  fatal.     He  died  in  1484-,  having  completed 
IB  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  pontificatef 
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Sixtus  IV.  ranlu  amoi^  tbe  most  anprineipled  of  th* 
Roman  pontlfiii  with  respect  to  his  poHticai  conduct,  whkh 
MemB  to  have  be«i  gorented  by  no  otner  motdve  than  the  pa>> 
rion  fer  Rgsnndiiing  his  family,  and  indnleing  a  rapacious  dia- 
poudon.  Hif  coocurrgnce  in  the  cteteGtaUe  conapirac;  of  tbe 
F^u^,  and  ^e  eagemesa  with  which  be  fcwented  w.e  wan 
vhitA  disquieted  Italy  ahnoat  through  hia  whole  ragn,  pvore 
him  to  have  been  steeled  against  all  aentimeBti  of  puUic  jus* 
tic«  and  hnroanity.  He  has  been  charged  with  av^oe ;  and  the 
imputation  baa  been  refuted  by  recounting  the  sjdendid 
edifices,  and  the  numerous  disritable  and  useful  citabliah* 
Bients,  of  which  be  was  the  fwmder.  In  &ct,  he  waa  li- 
beral and  magnifieent  in  his  expenditure;  and  having,  like 
many  other  princes  of  that  character,  exhausted  his  treasnrea, 
be  scrupled  at  no  means  of  replenishing  them.  In  no  pontificate 
were  the  offices  and  onployments  about  the  papal  court  more 
shamelessh  set  to  sale,  or  the  exactifuu  in  passing  bulb  and 
ether  ofiScial  instruments  irom  that  court  more  scandaloody 
augmented.  The  most  &vounible  light  in  which  he  can  be 
viewed  is  as  a  munificent  encourager  of  learning.  He  may  b1> 
most  be  regarded  as  the  founds  of  the  Vatican  lilwary,  for  he 
not  only  enriched  it  with  books  collected  fi-om  vanona  parts  of 
the  world,  but  caused  them  to  be  prMM^  disposed  ibr  Ao 
e«tv«ii«ice  of  the  public,  to  whi^  he  opened  the  hbrary, 
placed  them  under  the  care  of  men  learned  in  dxBF^nt  IangQ»* 
ges  with  competoit  salaries,  and  assigned  funds  for  the  par- 
chase  of  new  books.  Sixtns,  whilst  a  doctor  of  the  church, 
was  the  author  of  some  writings  in  tiieology  and  school  diri- 
nity.  Several  of  his  letters  are  extant,  and  he  pub&hed  some 
decrees,  one  of  which  had  for  its  obieot  the  ena  of  the  violent 
disputes  then  subnsting  rdatJve  to  me  immaculate  coneeptioa 
of  the  Viwin  Mary. 

INNOCENT  VUL,  pope,  ww  bom  at  Genoa  in  the  year 
1439;  at  an  early  age  he  was  a^t  to  the  com^  of  Naples, 
where  he  lived  several  years  during  the  r»gns  of  Alph(»ao  and 
Ms  soil  Ferdinand,  and  received  substantial  marks  of  favour 
from  both  princes.  After  this  he  removed  to  Rome,  and  ob- 
tained ccKisiderable  church  -prefennent,  till  at  length  he  waa 
raised  to  the  purple,  by  the  title  of  cardinal  of  StBalbim,  in 
the  year  147S.  Upon  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1464^  he  was 
elected  his  suceeseor,  and  took  the  name  (rf  Innocent  VUI^ 
having  been  previously  known  by  that  of  John  Baptist  CSbo. 
As  soon  as  he  was  seated  in  his  government  he  attempted  to 
procure  another  crusade,  but  without  success.  His  efforts, 
however,  contributed  to  bring  much  wealth  into  the  apostolia 
treasury,  part  of  which  the  pope  appropriated  to  his  own 
use ;  and  the  rest  he  expended  on  the  repair  (^  andeat  worka 
of  art,  or  in  support  of  a  war,  in  which  he  soon  became  involv- 
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•4  vMi  Ferdinand,  king  of  Nsple*.  Innooent  spent  tbe  con' 
eluding  ye&rs  of  )u>  pontificate  in  endearoniing  to  muataia 
ordez  and  good  govenunent  in  the  cfaurcit,  and  in  cultivating 
the  arts  of  peace.  He  cleared  the  country  of  robbers  and  as- 
•asBina,  with  which  it  was  at  that  time  much  infested ;  adopted 
neasures  for  the  regular  aupply  of  Kome  with  proviuonE,  and 
adorned  it  with  many  tnaffmficen^  buildinga.  He  died  in  tha 
year  14S2,  aged  60,  ai^  ne  had  filled  the  papal  throne  nearly 
^ght  years.  He  wa»  possessed  of  a  very  moderate  share  of 
learning  and  talents,  but  secured  the  attachment  of  all  raoki 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  t^  gentleness  of  his  man> 
jwr.  His  character,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  will  not  bear 
examination ;  he  openly  acknowledged  himself  the  father  of 
a  numerouB  progeny  of  natural  children,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  popes  who  introduoed  that  new  and  ex>- 
traoTdinny  proceeding  of  owning  publicly  his  spurious  issue, 
bea{Mng  upon  them  riches  widiout  measure.  I^  left  behind 
bim  some  letters,  and  one  to  Henry  VII.  king  of  England^ 
Jigainst  ta.6ng  the  clerical  orders  beftHV  secular  tribunals. 

ALEXANDER  VI.,  pope,  a  acuidal  to  the  papal  chair, 
was  bran  in  14SI  at  Valencia  in  Spain ;  his  ori^nal  name  was 
Csesar  Bor;^  and  his  mother,  Irom  whom  he  derived  the  name^ 
was  riftnr  to  Callixtus  UL  Though  in  his  youth  exceedingly 
licentious,  he  found  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  unoe/ 
the  pope,  and  in  ]466,  obtauiea  the  dignity  of  cardinaL  He 
was  afterwards  made  bisliop  of  Valencia,  and  vice-ohancello^ 
of  Rome.  This  last  office  was  ao  profitable;  that  it  is  said  to 
have  brought  hiro  in,  annually,  twenty  eight  thousand  crowns  j 
an  income  which  enabled  him  to  ropport  the  state  of  a  prince^ 
Pope  Sixtw  IV.  sent  him.  as  his  legate  to  Spain,  where  he  lived 
in  great  extravagance  and  irregularity.  At  length,  when  ad- 
vanced to  a  consideraUe  age,  after  having  seen  uie  digni^  to 
whkh  he  aspired  pass,  in  succession,  fi'om  his  uncle  to  four' 
pontiffi,  by  openly  professing  extraordinary  piety  and  sanctity, 
and  1^  secreUy  distributing  among  the  cardinals  large  presents 
and  liberal  promises,  Roderic  was,  on  the  death  of  Innocent 
VIU.,  hi  the  yeu-  \49S,  elected  to  the  papal  ehair.  When  hel 
ascended  this  seat  of  sanctity  in  his  sixty-first  year,  he  bad,  by 
liis  mistrees  Vanozza,  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  was  named 
Xiucretia,  but  proved  extremely  unworthy  of  the  name ;  for  she 
had  the  monstrous  depravity  of  not  only  committing  intest  with 
her  two  brothers,  but  even  of  consenting  to  the  brutality  of  her 
lather  J  who,  in  a  fit  of  Jealousy  killed  one  of  his  sons,  whom 
she  preferred  to  bim.  His  favourite  son,  Francis,  the  only  good 
character  in  the  family,  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Cesar. 

His  &tber,  nevertheless,  idolized  this  monster,  and  employed 
every  means  for  his  advancement.  Alexander  Vlf  m  short,' 
made  no  8cru|^  of  any  acts  of  treachery  or  cruelty,  by  which 
ha  could  aggrandize  his  children  and  ennch  himself.     He  i.^  at 
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the  same  time  chsi^ed  vith  the  utmost  licentiouBness,  snd  i» 
even  accused  of  incest  vith  his  own  daughter.  la  Tx^dcal 
concerns,  this  pontiff  formed  aJUsnces  with  all  the  jmnces  of 
Us  time,  only  to  break  them.  He  engaged  Cfaarlee  VJlJ.  to  come 
into  It^y  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  as  soon  as 
that  prince  had  succeeded  ia  the  enterprise,  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Venetians,  and  with  Maximilian,  to  rob  him  of  - 
his  conquest.  He  sent  a  nuncio  to  the  stUtas  Baiazet,  to  en- 
treat his  asustsoce  against  Charles  VIU.  king  of  France ;  and, 
after  a  hirge  remittance  from  him,  deUvered  up  to  the  king  of 
France,  ^zim,  the  brother  of  Bajazet,  then  with  the  pope.  To 
add  hypocrisy  to  all  hia  other  vices,  Alexander  VI.  proposed 
to  the  Christian  princes  a  design  of  putting  himself,  notwith- 
standing bis  great  age,  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the 
Turks.  This  zeal  for  ihe  honour  of  the  Christian  name  served 
as  a  pretext  for  certain  clauses  annexed  to  the  bidl  issued  for  a 
jubilee  in  the  year  1500,  which  brought  him  immense  sums 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  As  a  singular  example  of  pontifical 
arrogance,  may  be  mentioned  the  bull  of  tbb  pope,  by  which 
he  took  upon  him  to  i^vide  the  new  world  between  the 
kings  of  Spun  and  Portugal;  granting  to  the  former  aQ 
the  territo^  on  the  west,  and  to  the  latter  all  the  territoni  on 
the  east,  of  an  ima|^ary  line,  passii^  fi\>m  north  to  south,  at 
one  hundred  leagues  dutant  &om  Cape  Verd  ialands.  Thia 
pontiff  pursued  ms  profligate  career  till  the  year  1503,  wbcm 
the  poison  which  he  and  his  son  Caesar  had  prepared  for  A- 
drian,  a  wealthy  cardinal,  was,  by  mistake,  taken  by  the  fiither 
and  the  eon ;  thus  ahaHng  themselves  the  fate  which  they  had, 
in  many  instances,  inflicted  upon  others.  Some  writers  have 
questioned  the  truth  of  this  account  of  Alexander's  death,  but 
it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  several  reputable  historians,  of 
whom  the  principal  is  Ouicciardini ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  story  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  character  of  thia 
pontiff  ai^  his  son.  The  talents  and  accomplishments  of 
Alexander  VI.,  his  eloquence  and  address,  and  above  all  hia 
exalted  and  sacred  station,  were  only  aggravations  of  hia 
crimes.  One  part  of  his  character,  lus  insatiable  avarice,  is 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  following  lines : 

Vendit  Alexander  claves,  aitaria  Christum. 
Vendere  jure  potest ;  emerat  ille  priiu. 

Christ's  altars,  keys,  and  Christ  himself, 
Were  bartered  by  this  pope  for  pelf ; 
Bat  who  shall  say,  be  did  not  well  ? 
That  which  he  bought  he  sure  ruigfat  sell. 

PIUS  IIL,  whose  original  came  was  Francis  Todeschini, 
was  a  native  of  Sienna,  and  bom  in  the  year  liS9.  As  he  waa 
Mephewto  pope  Pint  II,,  that  pontiffpenmttedfaimtotake  tb* 
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name'  of  Ficcolonuoi,  and  to  bear  the  aims  of  that  iami^. 
When  he  was  only  twen^-two  years  old,  Piu8  made  him  a  car- 
dinal, and  soon  after  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Sienna.  He 
was  emptoyed  in  several  legatione,  by  popes  Paul  II.,  Innocent 
VIII.,  and  Alexander  VI.,  to  whom  ne  is  said  to  have  given 
entire  satisfaction,  by  the  prudence  and  integrity  with  which  he 
discharged  his  commissions.  Upon  the  death  of  the  last-men- 
tioned pontiff,  in  the  year  1 503,  the  city  of  Rome  was  dirown 
into  the  utmost  confusion  by  the  stnisgle  for  power  between 
Valentine  Borgia,  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  the  Orsini  and 
other  Roman  barons,  whimi  he  had  deprived  of  their  estates. 
Daily  battles  were  fought  in  the  streets,  by  the  parties  of  these 
rivals,  and  the  cardinals  found  themselves  obliged  to  raise  a 
body  of  troops  for  their  defence,  while  they  should  be  shut  up 
in  the  conclave.  They  also  applied  to  the  French,  Spanisfa, 
and  Venetian  ambaaiadors,  by  whose  means  the  heads  0f 
the  opposite  factions  were  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw  from 
Rome  with  their  troops,  till  a  new  pope  should  be  elected. 
Having  thus  secured  themselves  from  interruption,  the  car^ 
dinals  aasembled  at  the  Vatican,  and  in  a  short  time  chose  car* 
dinal  Piccolomini  to  the  vacant  throne,  who,  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  his  unclcj  took  the  name  of  Pius  III.  No  sooner 
bad  the  intelUgence  of  his  election  been  conveyed  to  the  hostile 
feiitions,  than  they  returned  to  Rome,  and  renewed  the  war 
within  the  walls,  and  again  threw  the  city  into  the  utmost  con> 
fusion.  At  length  the  reinforcements  received  by  the  Orsini 
arrived,  which  gave  them  a  decisive  superiority  over  Valentine, 
who  was  obliged  to  tt^e  reiuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  his  party.  This  change  in  his  affairs 
3oDn  caused  him  to  be  deserted  by  great  numbers  of  bis  men, 
and  he  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  pope,  who  pennitted  him 
to  retire  unmolested  wherever  he  pleased.  Pius,  by  this  event, 
had  the  happiness  to  see  peace  restored  to  Rome,  but  he  did 
OQtlong  enjoy  )t,  for  he  died  the  twenty-sixth  day  ajfter  his  elec- 
tion, in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  not  without  suspicion 
<tf  having  been  poisoned.  He  was  a  person  of  an  unblomshed 
life,'  and  not  unworthy  of  the  high  dignity  to  which  he  b«4 
been  raised. 

JULIUS  II.,  pope,  originally  called  Julian  della  Rovere, 
was  the  nephew  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  bom  at  Alvizale,  near 
Savona,  atmut  the  year  I44<3.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  mean 
extraction,  and  to  have  followed  for  some  time  the  occupation 
of  a  waterman ;  and  Bandello  relates,  that  he  would  often  say, 
that,  when  a  boy,  he  frequently  carried  onions  from  his  native 
city  to  sell  at  Genoa.  We  meet  with  no  farther  information 
respecting  him,  till  we  find  that  he  was  preferred  by  his  uncle, 
Pope  Sixtus,  to  the  see  of  Carpentras,  and  raised  to  the  purple 
in  the  year  117  J,  by  the  title  of  cardiQal  presbyter  of  St  Pet^r 
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ad  Vihcula.  He  was  eucceasively  tmweA  to  tiie  biahopriei  of 
Albano,  Ostia,  Bologna,  and  Avignon,  created  Bub-dean  of  the 
■acred  college,  high  penitentiaiy  and  apostolic  legate  at  Avig- 
non. Upon  the  breakoig  out  of  an  insurrection  in  Ombria,  hia 
imcle  gave  him  the  command  of  the  papal  troops,  which  was 
an  employment  perfectly  suited  to  his  genius.  The  sbilitida 
and  vigour  he  displayed  in  crushing  that  rebellion,  raised  him  to 
high  reputadon,  and  to  proportionate  influence  and  power  at 
Rome.  In  the  year  1480,  he  was  sent  legate  into  France  j 
and  four  years  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  hie  uncle, 
W  his  influence  in  the  conclave,  conjointly  with  that  of 
(Wdinal  Roderic  Borgia,  then  chancellor,  Innocent  VIII. 
Obtuned  the  papal  chair.  While  that  pontifl"  lived,  be  waa 
a  favourite  at  the  papal  court,  bnt  during  the  pontificate 
pf  his  infamous  successor,  Alexander  VI.,  be  retired  into 
France,  and  attended  king  Charles  in  his  NeapoUtao  expe- 
dition. Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  procured  the  elec- 
tion of  Pius  III.,  and  after  his  short  pontificate  of  twenty-rix 
days,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  took  the  name  of 
Julius  III.  No  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  papal  dtrone,  thm 
he  indulged  in  the  most  ambitious  projects  for  the  aggraiidiie* 
inent  of  the  Roman  see ;  and  as  he  possessed  a  bold,  intrejnd, 
martial  spirk,  he  determined  to  extend  the  temporal  empire  of 
the  church  by  force  of  arms.  The  republic  of  V  enice,  aspiring 
at  the  dominion  of  the  province  of  Romagna,  whose  governor, 
Cssar  Borgia,  was  not  able  to  resist  them,  they  broke  unex- 
pectedly into  that  province,  and  having  taken  Kinuni  and  se- 
veral other  places,  they  besieged  Faenxa.  Upon  this  the  in- 
habitants sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  uie  assistance  of 
the  pope,  who  sent  a  nuncio  to  remonstrate  against  thar  at- 
tempting to  subject  to  their  dominion  a  city  that  belonged  te 
the  church.  The  senate  treated  the  nuncio  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  dismissing  him  wiUi  a  declaration  of  Aeff  zeadt 
ness  to  pay  the  small  tribute  which  they  maintained,  was  the 
only  acknowledgment  of  the  subjection  of  Faensa  to  the  boly 
Bee,  they  directed  their  commander  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and 
the  place  was  soon  obliged  to  capitulate.  Julius  dissembled 
his  resentment  for  a  time,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  Vene- 
tians had  reason  to  repent  that  they  had  provoked  his  enmity. 
As  some  fortresses  still  held  out  for  Borgia,  the  pope  proposed 
that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  Upon  Borgia's  refusal,  Julius 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested ;  nor  was  he  liberated  until  thorn 
places  were  given  up  to  the  pope.  In  1606,  Julius  re- 
Bolved  to  commence  the  execution  of  the  projects  which  he 
had  formed,  by  the  reduction  of  Bok)gna  and  Perugia, 
which  were  parts  of  the  ancient  domuns  of  the  apostolic 
see,  but  now  possessed  by  John  Bentivoglio,  and  the  Utter  by 
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Giaiqwgolo  Bi^iMie.  For  this  purpoN  he  applied  for  Msiat- 
anoe  to  JLewis  XIL,  king  of  France ;  who,  mtb  the  hope  of 
aeeuring  the  pope'a  frieadihip,  ceodilf  pronused  it,  at  the  iame 
tinie  that  he  endeaTDured  to  dlaauade  his  holinesi  from  an  uo^ 
dertaking  which  might  inToWe  all  Italy  in  a  war.  Nothing, 
however,  ooold  divert  or  discourage  Julius  ftom  pursuing  his 
design;  and  baring  reeolved  to  embark  in  person  on  the  in- 
tended ffliterprise,  he  set  out  from  Rome  at  the  head  of  the 
|Htpal  troops,  and  advanced  against  Perugia.  Such  was  the 
e£fect  of  the  apirit  which  he  displaTed,  that  Baglione  was  inti- 
midated from  making  any  resistance,  and  the  pope  entered  the 
city  in  triumph.  As  his  army  now  receifea  daily  reinforce- 
ments, B«itiv(^o  also  despaired  of  being  able  to  keep  pos- 
session of  Bologna ;  he  dierefore  surrendered  it  upon  treaty, 
and  the  pope,  having  made  his  public  entry  with  eztraor- 
dinary  pomp,  and  settled  the  new  government,  returned  to 
Rome.  In  the  following  year,  the  ki^  of  France  made  preat 
military  and  naval  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  Genoa, 
which  had  lately  revolted  from  his  authority,  and  resolved  to 
ctHnmand  the  expedition  in  person.  These  preparatiofM  alarm- 
ed the  pope,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  that  they  were  de«  . 
signed  (Huy  for  the  object  avowed ;  and  giving  way  to  hia 
suspici(HU,  he  sent  a  nuncio  into  Grermany,  who  waa  to 
notify  to  the  empoor  and  the  electors,  tbiat  the  king  of 
France's  real  design  in  coming  Into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 
very  powerful  army,  was  to  enslave  the  church  and  usurp  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  Venetians  also,  who  were  jealous  re^ 
specting  (he  true  object  of  the  French  kill's  visit  to  Italy,  en- 
(wavDuied  by  their  representations  to  the  German  princes  to 
confirm  the  pope's  loformation.  Upon  this  the  emperor  sum- 
moned a  diet  of  all  the  princes  to  meet  at  Constance,  and 
having  laid  before  them  the  papal  notification,  attempted  to  en- 
gage tiiem  in  a  commtm  league  against  France,  The  conduct 
of  Lewis,  however,  in  returning  to  France  with  his  army  aa 
soon  OS  he  had  reduced  Genoai  put  an  efiectual  stop  to  tiiis 


Daring  the  year  1508,  the  fiunoni  league  of  Cambray  against 
the  republic  m  Venice,  was  concluded  between  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king  of  Spam,  which 
tfueatened  the  entire  ruin  of  the  state.  Before  Julius  signed 
this  league,  his  unwillingness  to  increase  the  power  either  of 
the  emperor  or  of  the  French  king  in  Italy,  induced  him  pri< 
vately  to  communicate  the  terms  of  it  to  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, offering  at  the  same  time  not  to  confirm  it,  provided  that 
the  republic  restored  to  him  the  cities  of  Rimini  and  Faensa. 
The  Venetians  most  unwisely  rejected  this  proposal,  and  the 
pope  confirmed  the  league  1^  a  bull.  The  hostiUties  of  the 
eimfodezates  were  preceded  by  a  sentence  of  eacommunication 
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agauut  the  republic  ;  from  which  they  t^>pealed  to  a.geneEal 

councO.  Afterwards  the  annieB  of  the  respective  powers  en- 
tered upon  action  on  bU  sides,  aod  nude  such  progress  heftae 
the  endTof  the  yeu  1509,  that  the  proud  republic  was  stripped 
of  the  greatest  part  of  its  continental  dominions.  In  this  dis- 
tress the  Venetians  sent  a  solemn  embaa^  to  the  pope,  wbo 
they  knew  was  jealous  of  the  increase  of  the  French  kill's  or 
the  emperor's  power  in  Italy,  to  implore  his  holineas's  protec- 
tion, and  to  pray  that  be  would  absolve  them  from  the  craisores 
which  they  had  incurred.  Julius,  who  was  sensible  of  the  good 
policy  of  preserving  the  republic  from  utter  ruin,  and  had  no 
scruples  aoout  breaking  hb  engagements  when  his  interest  was 
in  view,  having  now  recovered  ail  the  places  to  which  he  had 
any  claim,  ana  brought  tlie  ambassadors  to  submit  to  the  most 
mordfying  conditions,  at  length  absolved  them  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  Not  satisfied  with  absolving  them,  he  took  them 
under  his  own  protection,  and  with  a  shameless  breach  of  faith 
towards  his  confederates,  granted  leave  to  all  the  subjects  and 
feudatories  of  the  church  to  serve  under  their  banners.  The 
popC'now  formed  a  design  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy. 
In  subservience  to  it,  he  attempted,  in  vain,  to  prevail  upon  the 
emperor  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Venetians,  and  to  join 
them  and  himself  against  the  king  of  France,  His  next  step 
was,  to  force  the  alhes  of  the  French  in  Italy  to  withdraw  from 
their  connection  with  them.  He  began  by  quarrelling  with  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  under  pretence  that  he  had  encroa^ed  upon 
the  rights  of  the  papal  see,  by  establishing  a.  manuiactory  of 
salt  at  Comachio ;  and.  wi^out  listening  to  Uie  ambassadors 
whom  the  duke  sent  to  adjust  the  matters  in  dispute,  ordered 
the  aimy  of  the  church  to  march  into  the  duchy,  to  do  himself 
justice,  as  he  pretended,  by  force  of  arms.  His  troops  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  several  d|aces  in  the  Ferraiese ; 
but  the  Marquis  de.Chaumont,  the  French  governor  of  the 
Milanese,  and  the  duke,  joining  their  forces,  quickly  obliged 
them  to  abandon  the  captured  places.  The. pope,  determmed 
either  to  crush  the  duke,  or  to  oblige  him  to  renounce  his  al- 
liance with  France,  after  his  forces  had  taken  those  places  a 
second  time,  ordered  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made 
for  the  siege  of  Ferrara.  To  hasten  them  he  returned  to  Bo- 
logna, where  he  solemnly  excommunicated  the  duke,  as  well  as 
the  general  and  principal  officers  of  the  French  army ;  but  the 
latter,  to  show  the  htde  regard  which  they  paid  to  the  papal 
thunder,  advanced  unexpectedly  against  that  city.  The  news 
of  their  approacli  occasioned  no  little  consternation  at  Bologna, 
where  the  pope  alone  appeared  collected  and  undisturbed ;  and 
when  they  had  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  the  place,  to  gain 
'  time,  the  pope,  who  knew  that  his  own  forces  and  those  ofthe 
Venetians  were  in  full  march  towards  him  from  all  quarters, 
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made  an  o^r  to  treat  about  peace  wUh  the  French  geoaai, 
Whh  thia  Chaumont  vae  aroused  till  the  arrival  of  the  expect- 
ed succours  at  Bologna,  when  the  pope  terminated  the  nego- 
^dons,  and  Chaumont  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  now  un&vourable  for  militarT 
operations ;  but  Julius  was  detennined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
reduce  Ferrara.  It  was  now  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
city  from  being  relieved,  to  obtain  possession  of  Mirandola, 
and  accordinely,  the  pope's  army  laid  siege  to  that  place,  and 
suffered  much  distress  fron)  the  spirited  resistance  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  extraordinary  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  intercep- 
tion of  their  convoys  of  provisions.  Impatient  at  the  slowness 
of  the  siege,  the  pope  resolved  to  assist  at  it  in  person ;  and 
according^,  repairing  to  the.  camp,  took  up  his  quarters  so 
near  the  batteries  of  the  place,  that  two  persons  were  killed  in 
his  kitchen  by  a  shot  from  them.  He  was  petpetually  riding 
about  the  lines,  notwithstanding  the  intense  cold,  scarcely  sup- 
portable by  the  soldiery,  reprimanding  some,  encouraging 
others,  and  discharging  in  every  respect  the  duty  of  a  general. 
The  town  at  length  capitulated,  and  JuUus  entered  it  uirough 
the  breach,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  properly  secured,  gave  orders 
for  investm^  Ferrara.  Before  this  city  his  ambition  received 
a  most  mortifying  check,  for  the  duke,  attacking  unexpectedly 
the  pope's  troops,  completely  defeated  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  obliged  them  to  raise  the  blockade,  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  In  the  meantime,  the  king  of 
Spun,  with  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of 
Italy,  proposed  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Mantua,  for 
a  general  pacification.  To  this  proposal  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France  were  not  averse ;  but  the  pope  would  not  listeo 
to  any  overtures  for  peace  with  France,  until  he  obtained  po»< 
sofision  of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  and  its  capitaL  In  the  begin- 
jiing  of  1511,  marshal  Trivulzio,  who  now  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army,  drew  bis  forces  together,  and  reco- 
vered the  places  in  the  Milanese  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
papal  army,  and  then  advancing  unexpectedly  against  Bologna, 
made  himself  master  of  that  city  wiUiont  opposition,  and  re- 
stored it  to  the  Bentivogli,  its  ancient  lords.  He  then  march- 
ed against  the  united  forces  of  the  pope  and  Venetians,  which 
he  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  baggage  and  artillery,  many 
colours,  and  several  officers.  Notwithstanding  aU  his  firmneaa 
and  intrepidity,  JuUus,  who  was  now  at  Ravenna,  did  not  re- 
ceive  unmoved  the  news  of  these  calamitous  events,  and  think- 
ing Iiimself  no  longer  safe  in  that  city,  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Rome.  During  his  journey,  he  received  the  unwelcome  intel- 
figence,  that  an  order  &r  assembling  a  general  council  at  Pisa 
was  posted  up  at  Modena,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  in  Italy, 
and  that  he  hinuelf  was  summoned  to  appear  at  it  in  person,    . 
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lUaoonncildie  emperor  and  die  kmgof  Franoet  flndk^  Uiat 
die  pope  would  liaten  to  no  terms  of  aceommodatioii,  And  huA- 
itig  apon  him  ka  the  duturber  of  die  public  peace,  had  agreed 
to  call,  and  to  lay  their  oomplatnts  against  his  hoUoees  befiwe 
it.  five  cardinaU,  who  haa  been  acquainted  with  th^  deagn 
to  caQ  it,  and  had  withdrawn  fimn  toe  pwrnl  court,  at  first  to 
Florence,  and  afterwards  to  Milan,  gave  thor  sanction  to  the 
sununonB.  In  order  to  couideract  their  proceedings,  of  which 
he  had  reason  to  entertain  apprehenuona  in  his  present  cir- 
(nunstances,  the  pope  smnmoned  a  general  council  to  meet  is 
the  ftJIowing  year  at  Rome ;  pretending  by  that  measure  to 
have  superseded  the  coundl  couToked  1^  the  cardinals ;  ^riiich 
die  latter  muntained  ought  to  take  place,  as  it  had  been  euni* 
moned  and  proclaimed  ue  first.  Before  the  meeting  (^  the 
council  of  Fisa,  Julius,  in  order  to  gain  time,  ordered  hia  nunr 
(do  at  the  French  conrt  to  negodate  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  tlie  king ;  while,  with  the  most  scandalous  duplio^f 
he  was  privately  carrying  on  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Spam 
and  the  Venetians  against  the  French,  and  endeavouring  to 
persuade  the  king  of  Kngland  to  jtnn  die  confederacy.  While 
nc^pKaations  were  carrying  on,  the  pope  was  tal^n  dangerously 
in,  which  seemed  to  have  awakened  in  him  some  degree  of  re« 
auffse,  on  account  of  the  corrupt  means  which  he  hfrd  practised 
in  ord^  to  obtain  the  pontificate.  This  led  him  to  cause  a  hull 
to  be  published,  denoundng  terrible  penalties  and  curaea 
against  any  who  should  procure  that  dignity  by  money  or  any 
ouier  reward  whatever,  and  declaring  m  such  doctions  to  he 
null  and  void.  In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Fisa  was  open- 
ed on  September  1,  1511 ;  and  as  that  city  was  at  diis  time 
suluactto  thefloreotines,  die  pope,  provoked  at  their  suffering 
Buut  a  aehismatical  conv^tide,  as  he  called  it,  to  meet  in  iht& 
dmninionB,  laid  the  cities  of  Fbrence  and  Pisa  under  an  inter- 
dict, pronounced  a  sentmce  of  deposition  against  the  "■■^"'■^" 
who  had  been  engaged  in  this  schism,  excommonicated  all  those 
who  should  countenance  it,  See.  From  die  pope's  sentence, 
the  Floientinea  wpealed  to  a  general  coundl,  at  the  same  time 
oblipns  their  ecctenasdcs  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  churdi 
as  uauuL  At  length  the  league  which  the  popf  had  been  ne- 
gociadng  with  die  king  of  Spain  and  the  Venetians  was  con- 
cluded and  published,  and  the  king  of  France  could  no  longer 
be  amused  with  the  nundo's  conciliatory  proposals,  Lewis 
therefore  sent  instructions  to  his  generals  in  Italy,  adapted  to 
die  state  of  things,  and  wrote  to  the  cardinals  assembled  at 
Pisa,  to  pursue  without  delay  the  necessary  steps  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  church.  In  die  mean  time  the  people  of 
Pisa,  alarmed  at  the  papal  interdict,  insulted  the  memben  of 
the  council  in  the  public  streets,  and  even  the  cardinals,  and 
duly  quarrels  took  pUce  between  them  and  die  French  soldiers 
who  were  appointed  to  guard  die  council  These  dm^tances 
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induced  the  car^nale  vaA  oAerprcktee,  from  aregtrd  to  tbdr 
pevsoiul  safety,  to  paea  sn  act  fiw  adjotmiug  die  coanol  U 
Mitan. 

At  the  commencemeat  of  the  year  151S,  the  Spannh  foroM 
arrived  in  Romagna,  which  formed  a  junctkn  iritn  the  ecdem- 
astical  army,  and  they  laid  siege  to  Bologna.  They  wete  loon 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  for  Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Ne- 
mours, having  thrown  hinuelf  into  the  place  with  a  strontf 
body  of  troops,  they  despaired  of  being  able  to  reduce  it,  ana 
withdrew  privtitely  in  the  night.  The  duke  of  Nemours  then 
received  orden  to  march  against  the  combined  forces,  and  to 
draw  them,  if  possible,  to  a  decisire  battle.  For  some  tinwtiie 
allies  encamped  in  situations  where  they  eonld  not  be  atta^Ml 
but  at  great  dissdrantage  t  when  the  duke,  in  order  to  tempt 
tiiem  mto  (he  fi^,  laid  sieffe  to  the  important  city  of  Ravenna. 
This  measure  produced  the  efiisct  which  be  expected,  and 
induced  the  general  of  the  allies  to  try  the  iseue  of  a  battle  for 
its  relief.  As  they  approached,  the  duke  of  Nemours  went  out 
to  meet  them  ;  and  one  of  the  most  bloody  engagements  en- 
■ned,  which  had  i>een  fought  for  many  years  in  Italy.  The 
French  were  the  victors,  though  not  without  the  loss  of  a  con- 
iddnaUe  number  of  hrvre  men  and  officers;  and  among 
others  their  brave  commander ;  but  the  allies  were  litde  lest 
than  ruined  ;  their  loss  in  killed  was  double  that  of  the  French  { 
all  their  baggage,  colours,  and  artillery  were  taken ;  and  many 
peiBons  of  the  first  rank  were  made  prisoners.  This  memcvao 
Die  defeat  of  the  allies  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  Ravenna, 
and  tdmoBt  all  the  cities  and  foitresses  of  Romagna.  When 
this  news  reached  Rome,  the  cardinals  conjured  the  pope 
to  make  peace  with  die  king  of  France.  However  dupo- 
sed  Julius  might  be  in  the  first  instance  to  comply  mdi 
Aeit  request,  from  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  his  aiBdn,  be 
was  soon  encooraged  to  eondnue  the  war,  by  being  infiwmed 
tiiat  tibe  Swiss  bad  espoused  his  cause,  and  were  marching  to 
join  the  confederates ;  end  by  the  aeeession  of  the  kiiv  of 
England  to  the  league  against  France.  The  entrance  of  the 
Swiss  into  Italy,  d^ided  the  ruin  of  the  ¥Vench  afiUrs  m  that 
country.  Haimg,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thou- 
taad,  jojoed  the  Venetian  army  in  the  Veronese,  the  confede- 
rates marched  to  tbe  du^y  of  Wisn,  where  the  French  were 
only  able  to  retain  the  possession  of  a  few  fortified  places,  and 
to  complete  their  disasters  in  Italy,  the  Genoese  revolted  from 
their  audiority,  expelled  the  French,  and  confen«d  the  digmty 
of  doge  on  the  antnor  of  the  revolt. 

When  tite  eonfederates  entered  the  Bfilanese,  an  end  was 
pot  to  the  sessions  of  the  coonnl  transplanted  from  I^sa;  but 
not  before  a  decree  had  been  passed  declaring  pope  Julias  11. 
ft  tUstuiber  of  the  public  peace,  a  sower  of  discord  anumg  the 
people  of  God,  a  lebe)  to  tiie  chorcht  >  public  incendiary,  a 
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Mood^thirsty  tjrmat,  banboed  in  bis  iniqaity,  and  imxHrinble ; 
pronouDCtng  bim,  as  aucb,  siupended  from  all  apirituu  and 
teinporal  adnunistntioii  of  tbe  cburcb,  and  forbidding  the 
fidtbftil  tbencefbrtb  to  acknowledge  or  obey  bim.  This  decree 
was  received  in  fVaiwe,  astd  by  command  of  tbe  king  strictly 
complied  with  tbroudiout  the  kingdom.  In  revenge,  Julioa 
mcommunicated  the  king,  laid  bis  kingdom  under  an  interdict 
and  absolved  bis  subjects  from  their  ulegiance  to  him.  The 
whole  of  Italy,  except  a  few  castles,  being  now  delivered  frtaa 
^te  dominion  of  the  Trencb,  disputes  arose  among  the  confe- 
derates concerning  tbe  possession  of  some  of  tbe  places  reco- 
vered. In  an  arrangement  formed  in  a  coifgress  held  at 
Mantua  for  tbe  amicable  settlement  of  these  differences,  it  was 
proposed  that  Yicenza  should  belong  to  tbe  emperor.  To  this 
the  Venetians,  who  were  in  possession  of  that  ci^,  would  not 
consent.  Tbe  pope  spared  neither  entreaties  nor  menaces  to 
cany  that  point,  and  to  engage  the  repubUc  to  enter  into  an 
•Uiance  with  himself  and  tbe  emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing tbe  French,  should  they  attempt  to  recover  tneir  Italian 
dominions.  Finding  that  tbe  VenetianB  would  not  deliver  up 
the  city,  be  in  revenge  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  emperor 
•sainst  tbem.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  change  which  bad  taken 
place  in  bis  affairs  through  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss,  induced 
bim  to  form  designs  of  renewing  tbe  war  a^inst  tbe  duke  of 
Ferrara ;  of  changing  the  government  of  Florence,  and  of 
driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  French,  in 
order  to  subject  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  tbe  holy  see.  But 
be  did  not  Uve  to  execute  any  of  these  revengeful  or  ambitious 
fiane.  He  was  seised  with  a  disorder  in  May  1513,  which  car- 
ried bim  off  in  February,  1513,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  after 
he  had  governed  tbe  church  nine  years,  and  between  three  and 
fi)ur  months.  When  he  was  sensible  that  be  should  not  reco-  , 
ver,  be  caused  tbe  bull  to  be  confirmed  which  he  had  published 
before  against  simoniacal  practices  at  papal  elections.  He  wa« 
a  person  of  omsiderable  abilities,  courage,  and  resolution,  but 
arrc^ant,  despotio,  and  furious  in  his  temper,  of  insatiable  aml»- 
tion,  and  possessing  the  most  extravagant  paauon  for  war  and 
bloodied.  Bayle  observes,  that  "  if  lie  wanted  the  qualities 
of  a  good  bishop,  be  bad  at  least  those  of  a  conquering  prince. 
He  had  great  courage  and  a  political  head,  by  which  he  formed 
leagues  and  broke  uiem,  as  it  suited  bis  interest."  He  is  said 
to  nave  loved  wine  to  excess  iand  women,  at  least  before  his 
promotion  to  the  pontificate.  The  satiriflta  of  hia  time,  indeed, 
accuse  bim  of  every  vice  and  crime,  witho«d  excepting  the  most 
unnatural.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  they  have  ex- 
aggerated his  faults ;  and  it  should  not  be  concealed  that  he 
was  less  chargeable  with  nepotism  than  many  preceding  pontiffi, 
Qf  the  tven^-aeveo  cardinals  yrbma  be  created,  four  only  were 
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in  any  degree  related  to  him,  and  they  were  men  of  iiBt«k)ted 
characters.  Ouicciaidini  relates,  that  vhena  dsuehter,  whom 
he  had  by  one  of  bis  concubines,  earnestly  intreat^  him  on  his 
death-bed  to  confer  that  dignity  on  her  ntertne  brother,  he 
sternly  anavered  thiU  be  was  not  worthy  of  the  honour,  and 
tumingawayiTomher,ezpired  in  a  few  minutes.  He  encouraged , 
the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  begun  the 
erection  of  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Peter. 

LEO  X.,  pope,  bom  at  Florence,  in  December,  1475,  the 
second  son  of  Lorenao  de  Medicis  the  MagnificeiU,  bore  the 
baptismal  name  of  Giovanni,  or  John,  was  originally  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  and  received  the  touaure  at  the 
age  of  seven  years.  Bei^  then  declared  citable  of  receiving 
ecdenastical  preferment,  Lofeuso  obtained  for  lum  two  rich  ab- 
hades ;  and  the  list  grna  of  the  preferments  accumulated  nptai 
him  at  an  early  age,  amounts  to  twenty-nine,  a  proof  of  the  great 
interest  of  his  family,  and  the  scandalouacorruption  of  the  church. 
It  was  the  great  object  of  his  father's  ambition,  to  decorate  his 
bouse  with  the  popedom,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Innocent 
VIII.  to  the  papal  cnair,  Giovanni,  then  not  quite  fourte«)  years 
of  age,  was  nominated  to  the  dignitv  of  cardinal.  liOrenxo 
was  not  wanting  in  exertJons  to  make  his  son  vorthT  of  this 
premature  advancement,  and  the  disposition  of  the  youth,  which 
was  grave  and  solid  beyond  bis  years,  contributed  to  the  sucr 
cess  of  his  instructors.  When  he  was  nominated  to  the  car- 
dinslate,  it  was  made  a  con<Ution  that  be  ebouid  apeod  three 
years  at  the  umversity  of  Pisa  in  professional  studies,  before 
he  was  invrated  formfdly  with  the  purple.  In  l4dS,  this  soleDon 
act  took  place,  and  he  immediately  went  to  reside  at  Rome  as 
one  of  the  sacred  colleffiatea.  Hia  father  soon  after  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  Florentine  honours  by  his  eldest  son 
Pieroi  The  young  cardinal's  opposition  to  the  election  of  pope 
Alexander  Vl.,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Florence,  friMn 
whence,  at  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  he  and  the 
whole  family  were  expelled,  and  obliged  to  take  refiige  in  Bo- 
logna. About  the  year  1500,  he  again  took  up  his  residence 
at  Rome,  where  he  redded  during  the  remainder  of  Alexan- 
der's pontificate,  and  likewise  in  the  early  part  of  that  of 
jiilina  II.,  cahivating  polite  hterature,  and  the  plea«ures  of  ele- 
gant Bocnety,  uid  indul^tng  hia  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  for  musit^' 
and  tile  chase,  to  wtwh  latter  amusement  he  was  much  ad- 
dicted. The  depression  of  his  house  occasioned  frequent 
embarrassments  in  his  finances,  but  his  cheerfiil  temper  sup- 
ported him  under  difficulties,  and  he  extricated  himself  without 
k>S8  of  honour,  bi  IfiOfi,  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affiurs,  and  waa  appointed  by  Juhus  to  the  government 
of  Penupa.  By  his  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  the  pope, 
tb^  f^irnmiil  acquired  the  moat  uidinitted  confidence  of  his  oot- 
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finem,  nd  'wu  entrtutsd  with  tbe  aoiirene  dkcetktii  of  the 
papal  army  in  the  Holy  ItOAgat  agUDSt  the  French  in  ISllf 
inth  the  title  of  legate  of  Bologna.  At  the  Uoody  battle  of 
Ravenna,  in  151S,  he  waa  made  prisoner,  and  was  conveyed  t» 
Milao,  -where  the  aacrednesa  of  hia  ftmctian  cauaed  lum  to  ha 
treated  with  great  revpect.  The  French  in  their  rebeat  car- 
ried the  cardinal  with  them,  but  on  his  anival  at  the  banka  of 
the  Po,  he  escaped.  About  thii  bme  the  fenilyof  the  Medici, 
waa  leitOTed  to  ita  former  condition  at  Florence,,  and  the  po- 
pular conatitution  of  that  republic  was  overthrown.  The  car- 
dinal contributed  to  this  event,  and  remained  at  Florenee,  tiQ 
iHe  death  <^  Julius  IL  called  him  sodden^  to  Rone.  At  the 
Krutiny  for  a  new  pontiff  in  1513,  eardiiwl  de  Medidswaa 
dected  to  the  papal  chur,  being  then  only  in  the  thirty-^dhth 
yaar  of  his  age.  He  aasumed  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  and  aa- 
eesded  the  throne  with  greater  manifeatationa  of  good-will, 
both  firom  ItaUana  and  foreiniera,  than  most  oS  hia  predecea* 
aora  had  enjoyed.  One  of  bis  first  acts  was  to  interpose  at 
&vour  of  Btnne  conspiiMora  against  the  house  vi  Meoids,  wi 
Florence,  and  he  treated  with  great  kindness  the  &ntily  of  So- 
dtwen,  which  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  ftirtf 
b  that  repabtic.  He  exhibited  his  taste  for  Htenture  by  dte 
sppwitment  of  two  of  the  moat  elegant  scholars  (^  the  age, 
3nmibo  and  Sadoleti,  to  the  office  of  papal  seeretariea.  WiUi 
legard  to  fore^  politics,  he  pttrsuea  the  system  of  his  pr«de> 
cessor,  inahemptiw  to  tree  Italy  firom  the  doauBionoffordgn 
powers,  and  in  orSer  to  counteract  the  anti-papd  coundl  of 
Pisa,  which  was  assembled  at  Lyons,  he  renewed  tibe  neelitwa 
of  the  coundl  of  Lateran,  which  Julias  II.  had  begun,  and  Ee 
had  the  good  fortune  to  terminate  a  division  whidi  threatened  a 
achism  in  the  churdk  Lewis  XII.,  who  had  incurred  ecclen- 
astical  censure,  made  a  formal  subteission  and  received  abao^ 
lution.  Havine  secured  external  tranquilli^,  Leo  ^d  not  de- 
lay to  consult  the  interests  of  hterature  by  an  ample  patzooage 
of  learned  studtea.  He  restored  to  its  former  ^lendourthc 
Roman  gymnasium,  or  university,  which  he  e^cted  by  new 
grants  of  its  revenues  and  privileges,  and  by  filling  ite  prt^es- 
sor^pB  withi  eminent  men  invited  from  dl  quarters.  The 
study  of  the  Gxeek  language  was  a  very  particular  object  of  ila 
'«ncouragemait.  Undw  the  direction  of  Lascaxis,  a  college  o£- 
noble  Chredan  youths  was  founded  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
edidn^  Greek  authors,  and  a  Greek  press  waa  established  in 
that  city.  Public  notice  was  circulated  thronghoot  £ur(^>^ 
that  all  peraoits  who  possessed  M^.  of  ancient  aidhors,  would 
be  hberally  rewarded  by  bringing  or  sending  them  to  the  pope. 
Iico  founded  the  first  professorship  in  Italy,  of  the  Syiiac  and 
Chaldaic  languages ;  this  was  the  Tuiiversity  of  Bologna.  WiA 
regard  to  the  politiea  of  the  tines,  the  pope  had  two  leading 
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objecto  it)  vtev,  via.  the  nuintanftnoe  of  that  balance  of  power 
wnieh  might  protect  Ita)y  from  the  overbearing  influence  of 
any  feregn  potentate ;  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  house 
of  Medici.  When  Francia  I.  aucoeeded  to  the  throne  of 
fVance,  it  was  soon  a|^>areDt  that  there  would  be  a  war  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  Leo  attempted  to  remain  neuter,  which  being 
found  to  be  impracticable,  be  joined  the  emperor,  the  Swias, 
and  other  sovereigns  against  the  French  and  the  states  of 
Venice.  The  rapid  successes  of  the  French  arms  boob  brought 
him  to  hesitate,  and  even  to  stand  aloof,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Swiss  army,  the  pope  theoght  it  expedient  to  detach  hja 
cause  from  that  of  his  allies,  and  form  an  union  wHh  the  kimf  of 
France.  Hiese  two  sovereigns  in  the  close  of  the  year  lolfl^ 
had  an  interview  at  Bologna,  where  the  famous  Pragmatie 
Sanction  was  abolished,  imd  a  concordat  established  hi  its 
stead.  The  death  of  Leo's  brother,  left  his  nephew  Im- 
renxo  the  jRindpal  object  of  that  passion  for  aggrandizing  hia 
£unily,  i^ch  ttus  pontiff  feh  full  as  strong  as  any  of  hb  jn«de- 
cesacHV.  Under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  he  found  a  pre- 
text, in  151^  6jr  issuing  a  monitory  agunst  the  duke  of  Urbmo^ 
and  upon  his  nonappearance,  Leo  excommuincated  bin,  and 
seixea  his  whole  temtwy,  iritfa  whidi,  together  with  the  ducal 
title,  he  invested  his  nephew.  In  the  same  year  a  general 
padAeation  took  place,  though  all  Ae  efforts  of  the  pope  were 
made  to  prevent  it.  In  1517,  the  expeUed  duke  of  Urbmo  col- 
leeted  an  anny,  and,  by  rapid  movements,  completety  regamed 
Iiis  eajHtal  and  dominions.  Leo,  excessively  chagrined  at  HAi 
eventj  would  gladly  have  engaged  a  crusade  of  all  Christian 
princes  against  him.  By  an  applicaticm,  which  nothing  oould 
Justify,  of  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  rused  a  considerate 
army,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew,  and  compelled  the 
Auks  to  resign  his  domimons,  upon  what  were  called  honour 
able  terms.  The  violation  of  the  safe  conduct,  granted  by 
Lwenao  to  the  duke's  secretary,  who  was  seised  at  Rome, 
and  put  to  tortHTr,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  reveal  his  master's 
.  secrets,  imprints  on  the  memory  of  Leo  X.  an  indeliMe  stain. 
In  the  same  year  his  life  was  endangered  by  a  ccmspiraef 
formed  agunst  him,  in  which  the  emef  actor  was  cardinal 
Petmaci.  The  plan  failed,  and  the  cardinal  being  decided  to 
Rome,  from  whence  he  had  escaped,  was  put  to  death;  and 
his  agents,  as  mei^  as  were  discovered,  were  executed  with 
honria  tortures.  The  conduct  of  I<eo  on  tbb  occasion  was 
little  hoRoarabk  to  his  fortitude  or  deraentnF,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved  that  several  persons  suffered  as  guilty  who  were  famoeent 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  To  secure  himself  for 
the  future,  the  pope,  by  a  great  stretch  of  his  authority,  crea- 
ted, In  one  day,  thirty-one  new  cardinals,  many  of  them  his 
reladons  and  iiiends,  who  bad  not  even  risen  in  the  church  to 
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the  diflnity  of  thd  episcopal  office ;  )fut  matey  persons  aho,  who, 
from  meir  talents  uid  virtuee,  were  well  worthy  of  his  dtoice. 
He  bestowed  upon  them  rich  benefices  and  preferments]  as 
well  in  the  remote  parts  of  Christendom,  as  in  Italy,  and  thus 
formed  a  numerous  and  splendid  court  attached  to  his  persoi^ 
ai^  adding  to  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  capital.  During 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  arose  the.  daring  Luther,  whose  life 
will  be  given  further  on ;  nevertheless,  in  this  place,  we  must 
notice  certain  facts  with  which  Leo  and  the  Reformation  are 
closely  connected.  The  unbounded  profusion  of  this  pope,  in 
erery  object  of  expense,  attached  to  a  taste  for  luxurious  mag- 
nificence, had  rendered  it  qecesBary  to  devise  means  for  repite- 
fiia>iing  his  exhausted  treasury ;  and  one  of  those  which  occur- 
red, was  the  sale  of  those  indulgences  which  the  church 
claimed  a  right  of  dispensing  from  the  store  of  her  spiritual 
wealth.  The  commissaries  appointed  for  this  traffic  in  Ger- 
many, exaggerated  the  efficacy  of  their  .wares  in  such  very 
extravagant  terms,  as  gave  great  o^nce  to  the  pious  and 
thoughrauL  Luther,  a  public  preacher  at  Wittemberg,  warmly 
prot^ted  against  this  abuse  m  his  discourses,  and  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  elector  of  Mentz.  He  likewise  published  a 
set  of  propositions,  in  which  he  called  in  question  the  authority 
of  the  pope  to  remit  sins,  and  made  some  very  warm  stric- 
tures on  this  method  of  raising  money.  His  remonstrances 
produced  considerable  effect,  am  several  of  his  cloth  undertook 
to  reAite  him.  ]Jeo  probaUy  regarded  theological  quurels 
widi  omtempt,  and  nom  his  pontifical  throne  looked  down 
upon  the  efibrts  of  a  German  doctor  with  scam ;  even  when  'his 
interference  was  deemed  necessary,  he  was  inclined  to  lenient 
measures.  At  length,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  empertff 
Maximilian,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  before  the  court 
of  Rome.  Permission  was,  however,  granted  for  the  cardinal 
of  Gaeta  to  hear  bis  def^ice  at  Augsburg.  Nothing  satis- 
factory was  determined,  and  the  pope,  in  1518,  published  a 
bull,  asserting  his  authority  to  grant  indulgences,  which  would 
avail  both  the  living,  and  the  dead  in  purgatory.  Upon  this 
the  Reformer  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and  thus  open 
war  was  declared,  in  which  the  abettors  of  Luther  uppeEired 
with  a  strength  little  calculated  upon  by  the  court  of  /lome. 
The  ^sentiments  of  the  Christiatt  wond  were  not  at  sll  favourable 
to  that  court.  The  scandal  incurred  by  the  infamy  of  Alex- 
ander VI.,  and  the  violence  of  JuUus  II.,  was  not  much  alle- 
viated in  the  reign  of  a  pontiff  who  was  characterized  by  an 
inordinate  love  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  and  whose  classical 
taste  even  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  more  of  a 
heathen  than  a  Christian. 

The  warlike  disposition  of  Selim,  the  reigning  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  excited  great  alarm  in  £uTope,  and  gave  occasion 
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to  Iieo  to  attempt  a  rerlval  of  the  aiK»«it  cruaactfli,  by  meaiu. 
of. an  alliance  between  all  Christian  piinces;  he  probably. 
luped,  by  this  ehow  of  seal  for  the  Cnmtjaii  cause,  that  he 
shoulii  recover  some  of  hia  lost  credit  as  head  of  the  church. 
He  had,  likewise,  another  object  in  view,  tiiat  of  recruiting 
his  finances  by  the  contributiona  which  his  emissaries  levied 
iipon  the  devotees  in  different  countries.  By  the  death  of 
Maximilian  in  1519,  a  competition  for  the  imperial  crown, 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  took  place.  Jjeo  was 
decidedly  against  the  cltuma  of  both  the  rival  candidates, 
and  attempted  to  raise  a  competitor  m  one  of  the  German 
princes,  but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  fortune  of  Charles.  At 
this  period  he  incurred  a  very  severe  domestic  misfortune,  in 
the  death  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  who  left  an  infant  daughter, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Catherine  de  Medicis,  queen  and 
regent  of  France.  The  death  of  Lorenzo  led  to  the  immediate 
annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Urbioo  with  its  dependencies  to 
the  ace  of  Rome,'  and  to  the  appointment  of  Giulio,  Leo's 
cousin,  to  the  supreme  direction  of  the  state  of  Florence.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation  forcibly  recaUed  die  atten- 
tion oi  the  papal  court,  and  Leo,  anxious  for  an  amicable  ne- 
fociation,  employed  a  Saxon  nobleman  to  treat  in  person  with 
lUtber,  but  the  matter  was,  at  this  period,  carried  too  &r  to 
admit  of  reconciliation.  Luther  appealed  to  the  Scripture  for 
bis  authority ;  and  he  insisted  upon  unaualified  submisuon  to 
the  decrees  of  ^e  catholic  church.  Tne  Reformer  was  per- 
suaded to  address  a  letter  to  his  holiness;  but,  instead  of 
expressipns  of  humiliation,  it  contained  much  bitter  invective 
against  the  court  of  Rome.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
condeqin  hun  and  his  doctrines ;  and  a  bull  to  that  purpose 
vras  issued  June  15th,  \520,  which  occasioned  a  total  separa- 
tion between  the  papal  see  and  the  reformers.  The  writings  of 
Luther  were  publicly  burnt,  an  insult  which  he  boldly  retaluted 
by  an  equally  solemn  and  public  conflagration  of  the  papal 
decrees  and  constitutione,  and  the  bull  itseli.  lico  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  own  exertions,  but  was  desirous  of  gaining 
on  his  aide  the  imperial  court.  Before,  however,  the  emperor 
would  condemn,  he  determined  to  hear,  in  person,  what  Luther, 
had  to  say  in  his  own  justification,  and  a  mandate  was  issued 
for  his  appearance  at  Worms.  We  may  here  observe,  that 
Leo  conferred  on  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  the  titie  of  "  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,"  for  his  appearance  on  the  ude  of  the 
church  as  a  controversial  writer.  The  tranquil  state  of  Italy, 
at  this  period,  allowed  the  pope  to  indulge  his  taste  for  mag- 
nificence in  shows  and  spectacles,  and  in  the  employment  of 
those  great  artists  who  have  reflected  so  much  lustre  on  his 
bontificate.  His  private  hours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  indo- 
lence, qr  to  amusements,  irequetitiy  of  a  kind  little  suited  to 
VOL.  IV.  Z  .         , 
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tfae  duptfty  <rf'ld8  Mgh  ttetion.  He  wu  not,  howerflr,  samuch 
abtorbed  in  them  as  to  neglect  the  aggrandisement  -  of  his 
fiunH;  and  see.  Several  ciliea  and  diBtricts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  papal  territoriei)  and  to  which  the  church  had  claimB,  hod 
been  seized  by  powarfid  citizens,  or  military  adventuren;  eome 
of  these  the  pope  anmmoDed  to  his  court  to  answer  for  their 
conduct;  and  in  default  of  an  exculpation  of  their  crimes,  he 
caused  them  to  be  put  to  death.  His  holiness  next  hud  a  plan 
to  ffet  into  his  poaseeaion  the  city  and  territory  of  Ferrara.  He 
had  set  his  heart  upon  this  object,  and  beii^  unaUe  to  obtam 
it  by  open  means,  he  had  receurse  to  treachery,  and  it.  has 
been  asserted  that  his  plan  included  the  assaBnoatiwi  of  the 
duke.  The  commander  of  a  body  of  German  troops,  was 
bribed  to  delrrer  up  one  of  the  gates  to  the  papal  foicea,  which 
were  to  be  in  readmega ;  but  he  took  the  pope's  moim,  and 
apprized  the  duke  of  the  plot,  which  was  thus  happUj  de> 
Rated.  Another  project,  which  entered  deeply  into  the  viewB 
of  the  pope,  was  nie  expuleioa  of  the  French  from  Italy,  in 
ISSl'he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  f(w  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  family  of  Sforza  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  He  en- 
gaged a  large  body  of  Swiss  in  his  service,  who,  undep  the 
pretence  of  different  measures,  made  much  progress  against 
Ae  French,  and  drove  their  troops  before  toem ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  diese  successes,  and  wnilst  public  rejoicings  were 
making  in  Rtxne  on  account  of  them,  the  pope  was  sdzed  with 
m  iUness  which  at  first  was  considered  as  a  slight  cold  only,  but 
which  put  an  end  to  hie  life  in  a  few  days.  This  event  happened 
December  1,  ISSl,  when  Leo  waain  the  &rty-sizth  Tear  4f  \a» 
age,  and  the  ninUi  of  his  pontificste.     The  people  at  huge 


:pre8Bed  much  concern  at  his  death,  but  the  honours  rendered 
lory  V 
An  exhausted  treasury  was  the  pretext  for  an  eoononucal  fii- 


l  were  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
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neral,  and  amidst  all  tbe  eminent  schi^ars  of  his  cour^  an  iUi* 
terate  chamberlain  was  appointed  to  |M'onouBce  his  funeral 
ontion.  Leo  was  himself  but  moderately  furnished  with  soUd 
erudition ;  he  afforded  liberal  encouri^ement  to  usefld  and  n- 
putable  studies,  but  he  also  lavi^ied  his  patronage  upon  pro- 
onctifNis  and  persons  of  an  opposite  character.  The  merit  of 
a  •orereign  in  promoting'those  (»tiamental  arts,  by  which  alone 
he  can  display  a  magni6cence  superior  to  that  of  a  iwiTate 
citiseu,  can  rank  no  higher  than  an  exertion  of  good  taste ;  and 
diis  qutdity  may  be  ondoubtedty  conceded  to  Leo.  -  He  wa^ 
however,  rather  the  unfortunate  inheritor,  than  the  ffnwter  of 
great  talents.  Afichad  Angelo  and  Raj^ael  hare  bo&  m&t 
to  fkme  under  his  predecessor,  Julius  U.,  who  had  jduixted 
and  made  a  commeneem«it  of  tbe  stupendous)  edifice  of  Bt. 
Peter's ;  the  Vatican  palace  had  likewise  received  some  of  its 
noblest  ontaiwents  m  his  and  the  former  poDtificates.    The 
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chancUr  of  this  pontiff  lias  been  finely  «lebnited  by  Pope,  in 

the  foUowing  Unet : — 

B«t  see  \  B«h  ibum,  in  Leo'i  goUn  dayi, 
SurtetroM  bar  trance,  awltiiink  her  ffithet'dbaya^ 
Rons'a  sacieiit  gwwwi  o'er  it»  ruiBa  i^ead, 
Bbakei  off  the  dnst,  iod  nars  hit  rev'rend  head. 
Thea  sculpture  and  her  siaio-  a>ta  lerive ; 
Stouea  leap  to  fonn,  and  roclcs  bc^intoCve; 
With  sweeter  notes  each  tkiaa  temple  Tong^ 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung. 

ADRIAN  VI.,  pope,  who  atecoeded  Leo  X.  in  Jamarj- 
ISSi,  waft  a  native  oS  Utrecht  ia  Holhtnd,  tbe  »oa  of  Fkweid 
Bf^ens,  A  tajpest^  wsaver,  ot  oecoidkig  to  seibe,  a  brever's 
semoL  Hit  &uier,  obseivtBg  m  him  ao  early  diapoaitMHi 
towarda.  learning,  procured  him  adnuaatou  into  the  pope's  cdr 
lege  at  Louviun,  where  poor  sc^olan  were  educated  gratui' 
traaly.  Here  his  dutuiguiahed  himself  by  lufl  diluewA.  k 
is  reported  that  he  used  to  read  in  the  ni|^t  l^  the  light  o£ 
tbe  uBapft  in  the  chuiches  or  street.  He  Hiade  a  eonudexabl« 
pKOgresB  ia  all  the  seittwe&i  and  led  an  exonplary  life.  Ob. 
tooK  his  degree  of  D.D.  stTiourain;  was  soon  after  made 
canon  of  St.  Peter's^  and  profesaor  of  divinity  at  Utiedtt,  and 
then  dean  of  St.  Peter's,  and  vice-chancellor  of  tbe  utuvenity. 
He  waa  obliged  to  give  up  as  acadenucal  Hfe,  to  betntorto 
the  ard^nke  Charlea,  who,  however^  made  no  gieat  ntogreM 
under  lum;  but  never  was  a  tutor  more  bigUy  rewarded;  Saw 
it  was  by  Charles  V.'s  credit  he  was  ruaed  to  the  fafai  thxcme. 
Kjeo  X.  nad  ^veo  him  the  eazdlnal's  hat  in  1517.  After  thia 
pope's  death,  sevcnd  cabals  in  tbe  conclave  caded  m  the  elec- 
tioBof  Adrian^  with  which  the  people  ot  Rone  were  vefy 
much  ^^ileaaed.  He  would  not  change  his  name^  and  ai 
every  thi^  be  ahoved  a  great  dislike  wt  all  estentatiiHi  and 
sensual  pleasures,  though  such  an  aversion  had  beea  long  qui 
of  date.  He  waa  very  partial  to  Charles  V.,,  and  did  not 
tvjoy  much  tranqiullity  under  the  trtpte  crown.  He  hmealed 
auich  the  immorality  of  the.  clergy,  and  wished  to  eetaUiah 
a  refonnation  of  manners  among  them.  He  died  in  December, 
1523.  On  bis  tomb  wse  inscribed  an  epitaph,  which  infomu 
posterity,  llut  the  greatest  misfortune  which  he  experieaeed  ia 
fifes  was,  that  be  had  been  called  to  govern. 


i  nihil  sit: 


1  sibi  inieliciuB 
in  vita, 
quam  quod,  impeiar  et 
dnxit. 
'      z  2 
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Adrian  VI.,  though  rh  honest  nufn,  and  adorned  whh  many 

Erivate  virtues,  wanted  that  strem^th  and  energy  of  mind,  vhicb 
is  difficult  station  reqiured.  Tunid,  irresolute,  and  inconds- 
tent,  hb  real  virtuea  were  tnistakea  for  defects;  and  whete, 
with  greater  firmnees  he  might  have  commanded  applause,  he 
imdeserredly  incurred  contempt.  Perhaps,  with  bo  few  fiuilts, 
no  man  ever  incurred  so  much  popular  dislike,  or  was  loaded 
with  BO  many  calumnies.  It  is  said,  that  the  night  after  tus 
death,  some  young  men  adorned  the  door  of  hia  phyBician  with 
garlands,  and  this  inscription,  "  To  the  Deliverer  of  hia  Codd- 
try."  This  circumstance,  however,  was  an  honour  to  his 
memory ;  for  it  seemed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  joy  of -the 
diBaoiute,'on  beingTeleased  from  the  apprehension  of  the  bulls, 
which  this  rigid  disciplinarian  was  about  to  issue  agunst  vaii- 
OOB  iiregulanties  and  enormities.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
th«t  this  pontiff  had  more  piety  than  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
When  he  was  shown  the  statue  of  Laocoon,  he  turned  away 
his  head,  to  show  his  averraon  to  pagan  images;  and  he  hdd 
fhe  r/ce  of  poets  so  cheap,  that  he  gave  them  tiie  appellation 
of  Tercntians.  He  was,  nevertheless,  well  versed  in  theok^ 
and  scholastic  philosophy.  While  he  was  professor  of  divim^ 
at  Louviun,  he  wrote,  "  A  Commentary  upon  the  Book  m 
Sentences,  by  Peter  Lombard ;"  "Kpistles;"  and  "Qusestiones 
Quodhbetics  ;**  printed  at  Loavain  in  1515,  and  at  Paris  in 
1516,  and  1631. 

CLEMENT  VII.,  pope,  waa  the  illegitimate  eon  of  Julian 
de  Medicis,  brother  of  Lorenzo,  who  waa  killed  in  the  coiupi* 
racy  of  the  Pazzi,  at  Florence,  in  1470.  Young  Julius,  A>he 
was  named,  was  carefully  educated  by  his  uncle  Lorenzo.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  military  life,  and  entered  into  the  order 
of  the  Knights  at  Rhodes,  whose  standard  he  bore  at  the  co- 
ronation  of  nia  kinsman,  pope  1*0  X.  That  pontiff  declared 
him  legiUmate,  and  created  him  archbishop  of  Florence.  He 
was  sent  legate  to  Bologna,  and  ai^erwai^s  promoted  to  the 
cardinalate,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  Roman  church.  Du- 
ring the  pontificate  of  Leo,  who  was  averse  to  business,  car- 
dinal JuhuB  had  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  and  acquired 
Seat  reputation  for  prudence  and  ability.  After  the  death  of 
drian  vl.,  he  was,  by  a  coalition  of  parties  unaiumously 
elected  to  the  vacant  chair,  in  1533,  when  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Clement  VII.  The  affairs  of  Europe  and  of  the  church  were 
at  this  period  involved  in  gnat  di6Bcultiea  on  account  of  the 
rivalry  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  and  the  progress  of  Lu- 
tberanism.  Clement,  who  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  emperor's 
power,  refused  to  accede  to  a  league  against  Francis,  and  used 
Iris  endeavours,  though  in  vain,  to  enect  an  accommodation 
)ietween  them.  He  sent  Campeggi  as  his  legate  into  Germany, 
in  order  to  urge  violent  measures  against  the  Lutheran^  and  to 
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elude  the  demand  of  «  general  couadl,  and  an  effectual  refor- 
mation ;  but  be  obtained  little  satisfaction.  After  tbe  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  1525,  his  fears  led  htm  to  enter  into  a  separate  treaty 
with  Charles,  to  whom  he  advanced  a  con«derable  sum  of 
money;  but  not  long  after,  tbe  same  fears  induced  hhn  to  j<Hn 
in  a  league  against  him,  with  the  French,  the  Venetians,  and 
the  duke  of  Milan.  This  shufHing  ani  temporizing  pohcy,  to 
which  he  was  always  too  much  addicted,  brought  upon  him  the 
imperial  arms  under  the  constable  Bourbon,  who  invaded  the 
papal  territories,  and  stormed  the  city  of  Rome.  Clement  fled 
to  the  caade  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  besieged ;  and  being 
forced  to  capitulate,  he  marched  aa  a  prisoner,  till  he  purcha- 
sed his  libeity  upon  bard  conditions.  He  was  even  obliged  at 
laat  to  make  bis  escape  in  disguise.  In  the  meantime  the 
Florentines  revolted  from  him  and  his  family,  and  recovered 
their  freedom.  Clement,  whose  sufferings  had  rather  taught 
him  more  caution,  than  inflamed  him  with  resentment,  declined 
joining  tbe  kings  of  France  and  England  against  tbe  emperor, 
and  negociated  with  the  latter,  as  the  most  formidable,  and 
beat  able  to  promote  bb  private  views.  In  \5^  he  made  a 
separate  treaty  with  Charles,  by  virtue  of  which,  Alexander  de 
Medicia,  the  pope's  nephew,  was  to  be  reinstated  in  his  former 
authority  at  Florence,  and  was  to  marry  tbe  emperor's  natural 
daughter,  with  a  large  dowry ;  and  idl  the  territories  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  occupied  by  tbe  emperor's  arms,  were  to  be 
restored  to  it  In  return,  the  pope  granted  the  emperor  the 
investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  without  tributej  absolved 
all  eoDcemed  in  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  permitted  Charles  and 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  to  levy  the  fourth  of  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues in  their  dominions.  After  this  agreement,  the  pope  and 
emperor  bad  an  interview  at  Bologna,  where  they  gave  each 
other  aU  the  demonstrations  of  perfect  friendship,  and  the  la^ 
ter  received  the  imperial  crown  at  the  bands  of  the  fonnen 
They  had  much  dehberation  concerning  the  means  of  opposing 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation ;  and  Clement  used  all  uis  arta 
to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  calling  a  general  council,  to  which 
measure  he  was  strongly  inclined.  Tney  had  another  inter- 
view at  Bologna  in  1532,  in  which  Clement  again  employed 
every  artifice  to  protract  the  meeting  of  a  council,  which  he 
.  could  no  longer  openly  oppose.  As  nothing  was  so  much  at 
Clement's  heart,  as  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  a  propo- 
sal from  Francis  to  marry  his  second  son  Henry  to  Catnarine 
the  pope's  niece,  was  received  by  him  with  great  pleasure,  not- 
withstanding bb  engagements  with  the  emperor.;  and  be  did 
not  scrapie  to  take  a  voyage  to  Marseilles,  where  he  had  an 
interview  witli  Francis,  and  the  marriage  was  consummated. 
An  affair  which  threw  Clement  into  no  less  perplexity  than  the 
rivalry  of  Charles  and  Francis,  was  the  divorce  of  Henry  Wilt 
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from  his  '«ye  Cstharinp  of  Amgooi  A>  tbu  was  not  only 
.  linjuBt  in  itsdi^  but  highly  disfdeBsing  to  the  emperor,  Calh»- 
line's  nephew,  demmt  empknned  every  utifioe  to  protract  die 
deoiskni  of  the  suit,  mstibded  b^  Hetuv  fiw  the  Dorpoae.  At 
len^,  the  Idiig's  patieoee  bong  exhsuBted,  ne  procufcd 
s  sentence  of  divorce  at  home  from  ardibiEdiop  Crai»Bi»,  and 
manned  Anne  Boleys.  Upon  this  event  the  pope,  vrgtd  by 
the  cardinale  of  the  emperw's  party,  was  indtioea  to  istue  the 
btal  excoDunuoicalioa  of  Henry,  which  cansed  the  abdition  of 
bis  anthority  iifSngland,  and  the  final  separatioQ  of  this  im> 
.  portant  kingdom  mna  the  R«iiieh  conuminioD.  C^enent  did 
not  loiugurrive  this  disaster.  He  died  m  September,  1534^  in 
the  d7tn  year  of  his  age;  and  Ihh  of  hit  pontificate,  leaving  a 
eharaeter  of  djiplioty,  inesolution  and  telfiih  nolky,  whidi 
perverted  lut  natural  good  sense,  and  sulgectea  himsdf  and 
the  papal  see  to  some  of  the  greatest  calamities. 

PAUL  HI,,  pope,  whose  original  name  was  Alexander 
Famese,  was  descended  frcHn  an  ancient  and  noble  Roman 
fiuaily,  and  bom  about  1467  at  Canino  in  Tosouiy,  a  {dace 
whiim  hifl  ancestors  had  long  possessed.  He  studjed  under 
the  celebrated  professors  whom  tike  Medici  family  had  invited 
to  florenee,  where  he  eariy  distinguifihed  himself  by  his  apfdi- 
caticMi  and  proficiency  in  the  different  t^anchqs  of  literature. 
He  was  appointed  apostolioal  prothonotary  by  fop^  Innocent 
VJH.,  and  promoted  to  the  bishopnc  of  Montefiaseone  by  Us 
■ueoessor,  Atexander  VI.  In  the  year  14S3,  Alexander  raised 
fain  to  the  digmty  of  cardbial,  when  he  was  only  twen^>ax 
y(ua*8  of  age-  By  pope  Julius  IL,  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Panna;  mi  by  Leo  X.  to  that  of  Tuaeuhun,  or  Frescad. 
His  imiaediate  predecessor,  Clement  VU.  nominated  hun  sue* 
oeasively  to  the  bishoprics  of  Falestina,  Sabina,  Porto,  and 
Oatia.  By  the  same  pontiff  he  was  apptanted  tp  the  legotioD 
ef  Viterbo,  in  the  msrche  of  Ancona.  So  high  was  the 
opimtm  which  Clement  entertained  of  his  character*  that  wboi 
he  was  sentdble  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  recommended 
him  to  the  cardinals  as  the  most  wordiy  of  the  whole  coB^^ 
to  BUC4Med  liim.  Clement  died  Septembo:  25,  1584,  and  on 
October  13  folbwing,  cardinal  Famese  was  unauimotuly  dected 
tide  suooesBor.  To  tlus  unanimity  two  circumstances  coQtri< 
buted,  one  was  his  having  arrived  at  the  advanceda«e  of  uxty-  . 
aerem  and  the  other, «  report  of  the  weakness  and  decay  of  his 
constitution,  which  he  h  said  to  have  countenanced  wwji  con- 
MderaUe  art.  At  his  coronation  the  new  pope  tocdc  the  nane 
of  Paul  II].  The  first  objects  to  which  his  attention  was 
directed,  were  the  progress  of  the  Refbrmatioa,  and  the  means 
of  crushing  a  revolution  pregnant  with  ruin  to  the  withority  of 
the- papal  see.  He  was  no  less  enraged  than  his  predecesaor 
dePK^t  at  the  ianancatiisis  in  Gemuuiy,  and  no  ieaa  av^ae  to 
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aogr  tehom  for  lefiHuing  dlhor  thb  fLoetrioee  ol  the  cfauroh,  or 
the  abiueB  ia  the  court  ^  Btotne.  BM,  having  been  switnew 
of  the  univtirsal  csnelire  whkh  Gaaieat  had  incurred  by  bis 
obstiiiac;  on  those  pointa,  and  kaoiritui;  how  nmch  the  meeting 
of  BgeoMxI  council  waa  denred  bj  ftlTChzisteodoin,  he  hoped 
to  avoid  all  reproach  bv  a  seemii^  alacrity  in  complyuig  with 
the  umveraal  wiah.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  etnperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  VeneliBiis  against  tlw  Tarka,  and  pursued 
measorea  of  severity  agaiast  Hairy  VIU.  of  £nglaiia.  The 
year  1540  was  rendered  memorable,  by  the  estabiiahment  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1545^  the  pope  summoned  the 
oouncU  of  Trent  to  assemble  anew  in  the  mouth  of  November, 
and  before  that  time  the  emperor  gave  the  Frotestanta  reascoi 
to  suspect  hia  hostile  iutontions  agsiuat  them,  by  his  conduct  ia 
the  aoiur  of  coont  de  Wcdd,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Co- 
logne. That  prince  had  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines 
ofthe  RefbnnefB,  and  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  his 
diocese  instead  of  the  ancient  supCratitioit,  the  ritea  eetabhahed 
amoi^  the  Protestants.  But  he  vas  zealously  opposed.by  the 
canons  of  his  cathedral,  who,  i^ien  Uiey  found  their  endea* 
Toors  to  check  his  career  inefbetual,  appealed  for  redress  to 
the  po)>e  and  emperor. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  lS4i^  &e  geaenl  couocil  was 
opoted  at  Trent  with  the  aecoatomed  solemnities  though  no 
more  than  twentyfive  bishops  had  yet  arrived,  who  were  either 
ItaUans  or  fipanards.  By  tbe  incteaaing  apprehenaiona  ofthe 
Proteataats,  Chades  saw  that  he  would  aooD  be  obliged  to  de* 
dare  mienly  what  paii  he  was  determined  to  act  Xiie  pope 
strtMigly  urged  him  to  conmunce  operations  apiinst  them,  and 
he  promised  to  second  him  with  such  vigour  as  could  not  well 
iail  of  securing  success.  In  these  ciroumstanoea,  the  emperor 
privately  entered  into  negociadons  with  his  holiness;  who, 
when  be  foimd  that  Charles  was  bent  in  eameat  on  extirpating, 
by  force  of  arms,  the  heretics  who  abounded  in  Germany,  ami 
of  e<Hnpelling  all  who  had  renounced  tbe  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers, to  return  to  ihe  obedience  of  the  church,  assented 
wilb  eagerness  to  every  article  which  was  proposed  to  him. 
Among  other  stipulationB  on  hia  part,  the  pope  engaged  to 
dep«»t  a  large  sum  in  the  bank  of  Venice,  towaxda  defraying 
the  expeuae  of  die  war ;  to  maintain  at  Itis  own  charge,  during 
the  space  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  five  hun- 
dred horse ;  to  grant  the  emperdr,  for  one  year,  half  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  Spain;  and  to  authorize 
him,  by  a  bnO,  to  alienate  aa  much  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
religioua  houses  in  that  country,  aa  would  raise  a  consideraUe 
pecuniary  supply.  Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  tbe  emperor 
still  eodeavoured  to  ccmceal  his  intention  from  the  Protestants, 
and  when  he  took  up  arms,  he  endearoured  to  persuade  the 
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Oemaiifl  that  be  tibaed  -only  at  vin^cstbig  Ae  imperial  au- 
thority, and  Tepresaing  the  insolence  of  euch  as  had  encroached 
upon  it.  His  design,  howerer,  had  nearly  been  disconcerted 
by  the  pope.  Proud  of  hating  be&i  the  author  oS  sudh  a 
jbnnidable  confederacw  against  the  Zaitheran  hei&iy,  and  hapfy 
in  thinking  that  the  slory  of  extitpaticg  it  was  reserved  forms 
pontificate,  be  publisnfed  the  articles  <^DtB  league  with  the  em- 
peror, and  he  soon  after  issued  a  bull,  containing  most  liberal 
^omises  to  all  who  should  engage  in  this  boly  enterprise. 
Though  the  emperor  was  ofiended  with  Paul  for  making  this 
discovery,  he  steadily  pursued  his  plan  of  dissitauktbn,  even 
after  the  principal  of  the  Protestants  had  taken  the  field  in 
their  own  defence.  This  religious  war  broke  out  in  1546,  and 
papal  troops,  amounting  fiiUy  to  the  number  which  Paul  had 
stipulated  to  fiimish,  commanded  by  Alexander  Famese,  tbe 
grandson  of  the  pope,  assisted  W  able  officers  formed  m  the 
u>ng  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  seastHiaUy  joined  the 
imperial  army.  The  transactions  of  this  war,  till  the  confede- 
racy of  the  Protestants  was  broken  up,  and  almost  all  die 
members  of  it  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  emperor, 
belong  to  the  history  of  that  prince. 

Ko  sooner  was  Paul  informed  of  the  rapid  success  of  the  im- 
perial arms,  than  he  began  to  recollect  the  prudent  uid  cautious 
maxims  of  the  papal  see,  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  extend- 
ing the  imperial  authority  beyond  bounds,  which  in  the  trans- 
port of  his  zeal  against  heresy  be  bed  entirely  forgotten.  He 
now  became  alarmed  for  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct  in  having 
contributed  towards  acquiring  for  Charles  such  an  immense  in-  ' 
crease  of  power,  as  would  enable  him,  afWr  oppressing  tbe 
liberties  of  Oermany,  to  ffive  law  with  absolute  authority  to  all 
the  states  of  Italy.  He  therefore  ordered  his  grandson  to  re- 
turn instantly  to  Italy,  with  ail  the  troops  under  his  coomiand, 
while  he  re<^led  at  the  same  time  the  licence  which  he  granted 
for  the  appropriation  of  church-lands  in  Spain  to  Charles's  use. 
The  emperor  loudly  complained  of  this  treachery,  and  to  his 
complaints  he  added  threats  and  expostulations ;  but  his  holi- 
ness remained  inflexible,  and  his  troops  marched  towards  the 
eccleaiaBttcal  states.  In  a  memorial  which  the  pope  pubUshed, 
besides  assigning  various  reasons  to  justify  his  conduct,  he 
discovered  maniiest  symptoms  of  aUenation  Irom  the  emperor, 
together  with  a  deep-rooted  dread  of  his  power.  He  foresaw 
that  if  the  emperor  acquired  absolute  power  in  Germany,  he 
would  soon  become  master  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  Council, 
should  it  continue  to  meet  in  Trent.  For  this  purpose  he 
determined  to  remove  it  to  some  city  more  immediate^  under 
his  own  junadiction,  and  an  incident  occurred  which  gave  to 
tbe  measure.thc  appearance  of  being  necessary.  One  or  two 
of  the  fathers,  togetlier  with  some  of  their  domeatics,  liappen- 
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mg  to  die  rnddenly,  their  diaordA  was  pronounced  to  be  in- 
iectious  and  pestilential,  upon  which  some  of  the  prelate* 
vithdrew  from  Trent  panic-Btnick,  and  after  a  short  consulta- 
tion, the  council  was  translated  to  Bologna,  in  the  year  I5S7. 
By  this  time  strong  symptoms  of  disgust  betwees  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  were  very  discernible,  and  an  event  soon 
Cook  place  which  produced  an  irreparable  breach  in  their  con- 
nection. Peter  Lewis  Famese,  the  pope's  son,  by  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  kind,  equal  to  those 
committed  by  the  worst  tyrants  who  have  disgraced  hnmon 
nature,  had  rendered  himself  so  odious  to  alt  classes  of  his 
subjects,  that  it  was  thonght  that  any  violence  whatever  might 
be  lawfully  attempted  against  him.  In  these  circumstanced, 
five  nobles  of  the  Srst  distinction  in  Placentia,  witii  the  privity 
of  GoRzaga,  the  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  combined  in  a 
plan  for  his  assassination.  They  conducted  their  designs  with 
such  secrecy,  and  displayed  such  courage  in  the  execution  (tf 
their  des^,  that,  at  mid-day,  one  party  of  them  surprised  the 
citadel  of  Placentia,  where  Famese  resided,  overpowered  the 
guards,  and  murdered  him,  while  others  of  their  body  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town.  The  ignominious  death  of 
a  son,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infamous  vices,  Paul  loved 
with  an  excess  of  parental  tenderness,  overwhelmed  him  with 
the  deepest  affliction ;  and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  so  much  conse- 
quence as  Placentia,  greatly  embittered  his  sorrow.  On  an 
early  day  he  accused  Gonzaga,  in  open  consistory,  of  having 
committed  a  murder,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  an  unjust 
usurpation ;  and  he  immediately  demanded  satisfaction  of  the 
emperor  for  both  injuries,  by  the  punishment  of  Ctonzaga,  and 
by  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to  his  grand-son,  Octavio.  But 
Oiarlea  eluded  all  his  demands,  and  determined  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  city  with  all  its  territory.  This  resolution  so 
enraged  the  pope,  that  he  was  eager  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  murderers  of  his, 
son,  and  to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested  from  his  family. 
That  he  might  be  able  to  contend  with  such  an  enemv,  he 
warmly  solicited  Henry  king  of  France,  and  the  republic  of 
Venice  to  join  in  an  offensive  league  against  Charles.  He 
found  those  powers,  however,  not  willing  to  engage  with  him 
in  a  war  for  the  gratification  of  his  private  resentment,  and  be 
waa  obliged  to  endure  the  injury  which  the  impotency  of  the 
boly  see  would  not  permit  him  to  revenge. 

As  Paul  advanced  in  years,  he  grew  more  strongly  attached 
to  his  femily,  and  more  jealous  of  hia  authority.  Urged  on  by 
these  passions,  he  did  not  forget  the  loss  of  Placentia,  and  in 
the  year  1549,  he  made  a  second  ineSectual  effort  to  gratify 
his  enmity  to  the  emperor,  by  attempting  to  draw  the  French 
king  into  an  alBanbe  against  that  prince.  ■  Finding  hia  design 
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unsuocevflil,  he  turned  his  'Aooghb  opon  the  mart  lUidy 
means  of  pnreBting  the  fiiture  encioachments  of  die  ewftxoT. 
With  this  new,  he  detemuned  to  recall  his  giaot  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  and  after  declaring  them  to  be  te-anoexed  to  the 
hoiy  see,  to  indeuniiy  his  grandsoB  Octavio  by  some  other 
eatabli^unent  of  the  ecclenastical  state.  This  device,  he  flat- 
tered himself,  would  render  hia  ponea«on  of  Parma  more  aa- 
cnrej  as  the  emperor  might  be  cautious  of  hiTading  tlte  pft- 
tnm<Uiy  of  St.  Peter ;  and  he  thought  it  would  ancrd  him  a 
b^ter  chance  of  recovering  Ptacentia,  when,  in  urging  hia  so- 
lidt^ions  to  that  e^ct,  he  was  coosidered  not  as  Reading  the 
«aiise  <^  his  own  family,  bat  as  an  advocate  tor  the  interest  <^ 
the  church.  While  he  was  i»iding  hims^  in  Ais  device,  Oc- 
tavio, a  high-spirited  youDs  man,  having  resolved  not  to  accept 
4^  any  other  territory,  tocut  measures  in  ordor  to  iwevent  toe 
excodion  of  a  plan  so  fatal  to  his  ambition.  In  pursuance  of 
Ukcse,  he  set  out  secrcdy  &om  Rome,  and  after  having  made 
an  unsuccesi^ul  attempt  to  surprise  Parma,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Us  grandfather,  intimating  his  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
iBto  the  arms  of  the  emperor.  This  defection  of  one  of  Paul's 
own  family  to  an  aiemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated  him  almost  to 
madness,  and  there  was  no  degree  of  severity  to  which  he 
mi^t  not  have  proceeded  agiUQst  a  grandson  whom  he  re. 
proachod  as  an  unnatural  apostate.  He  was  prevented,  how- 
ever,  from  carrying  any  of  nis  rash  designs  into  execution  by 
his  death,  v^bich  took  place  in  1549,  in  the  eigbty-second  year 
of  hie  age,  and  fifteenth  of  lus  pontificate.  Besides  his  natural 
son  Peter  Lewis,  this  pope  had  a  natural  daughter  named  Con- 
atantia,  who  waa  married  into  the  Sforaa  famuy,  and  their  chil- 
dren, .^exanderFamese,  and  GuidoAscanio  Sforza,hecreated 
cardinals  soon  after  bis  eleedon,  and  when  they  were  scarcely 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion.  Diuing  his  pontificate,  he 
created  sev^ity-one  cardinals,  the  greatest  numbw  that  had 
ever  yet  been  preferred  to  that  digmty  by  any  pope.  Oou- 
pbrius  says  that  he  was  wdl  versed  in  most  branches  of  litera- 
ture, and  a  generous  encourager  of  learned  men.  He  wrote  a 
ctumneott  upon  "  Cicero's  Epistles  to  Atticus,"  before  bis  pro- 
motion to  the  papal  tiirone,  and  after  it,  some  "  Letters '  in 
a  polite  style,  to  nil  particular  &iend  Sadolet,  and  to  Eraaouia. 
.  JULIUS  III.,  pc^,  whose  former  name  was  John  Maria 
del  Monte,  was  a  perstm  of  obscure  origin,  and  bom  in  Rome, 
about  1488.  His  uncle,  named  Anthony  del  Monte,  whom 
Julius  U.  had  made  a  cardinal,  raised  lui  fiumly  &om  obscu- 
rity. Under  hip  patronage  J<^n  Maria  was  educated  for  the 
ohi^h,  and  djstinguiahed  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  litera- 
ture and  jurisiHiidence,  B>y  the  iofiueace  of  his  ancle,  he 
qbtained  the  archbishopric  of  Siponto,  and  afterwards  filled 
various  offices  under  the  holy  see ;    being  successively  ^>- 
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pointed  admbistrator  of  dbSereot  bishopnce,  created  auditor 
of  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  twice  made  goreroor  of  Home. 
He  wa«  given  as  a  hoBtage  when  the  troops  of  Cbarlea  Y. 
sacked  Rome.  In  1536,  Faul  III.  made  him  a  cardinal,  and 
afterwards  ^ployed  him  on  several  legations  to  Lombardy, 
Romagna,  and  Bolo^a.  By  the  manner  in.  which  he  acquit- 
ted himaelf  in  these  employments,  he  obtained  the  character  of 
a  person  of  great  appUcation  and  uncommon  abilities,  and 
recommended  himself  so  powerfully  to  his  holiness,  that  in  I54>5, 
he  appointed  him  his  prindpal  legate  in  the  coimdl  of  Trent, 
aod  confided  to  him  his  most  secret  intentions.  Upon  die 
deadi  of  Paul  in  1549,  cardinal  del  Monte  was  elected  his 
successor,  and  took  the  name  of  Julius  III.,  out  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  that  pontiff  who,  by  making  his  Uncle  a  cardi- 
nal, had  liad  the  foundation  of  his  own  fortune.  In  order  to 
express  his  gratitude  towards  his  beneiactor,  cardinal  Famese, 
who  bod  been  the  principal  instrument  in  raising  him  to  the 
papid  throne,  tiie  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  pet 
Qotavio  Fam^e  in  possession  of  die  duchy  of  Parma.  When 
some  of  the  cardinals  remonstrated  with  him,  on  the  injiuv 
which  be  did  to  the  holy  see,  by  ahenaUng  a  territory  of  suca 
value,  he  briskly  said,  "  that  he  bad  rather  be  a  poor  pope, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one  wiob  tbe 
infamy  of  having  forgotten  the  obligations  conferred  upon  him, 
and  tae  promises  which  he  had  i^de."  \Vbatever  lustre  he 
might  derive  from  this  candour  or  generosity,  was  quiddy  ef- 
faced by  an  aclJon  most  shockii^ly  indecent,  which  was 
viewed  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  with  horror.  It,.is 
considered  to  be  the  privilege  of  every  pope  upon  his  election* 
to  bestow  on  whom  he  pleases  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  &lls  to 
be  disposed  of  by  his  investment  with  the  tiara.  Julius  confer- 
red tlus  dignity,  together  with  amjde  ecclesisstica]  revenues^ 
and  the  right  of  bearing  his  name  and  anns,  upon  one  Xnii»- 
cent^  a  youth  of  sixteen,  bom  of  obscure  parents,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Ape,  for  having  been  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  an  animal  of  that  species,  in  the  cardinal  del  Moote's 
family.  Such  promotion  was  looked  upon  by  the  cardinals  as 
a  great  afir<Hit  ofiered  to  their  body;   but  when  they  re- 

Koached  his  holiness  for  introducing' such  an  unworthy  mem- 
r  into  the  sacred  college,  who  had  neither  learning  nor  vir- 
tue, not  merit  of  any  kind,  he  impudendy  repUed  by  asking 
them,  "  What  virtue  or  merit  diey  Had  found  in  him,  that  could 
induce  them  to  place  him  in  the  papal  chair  V  The  flagrant 
violatioD  of  decorum  which  Julius  maiufested  in  this  procedure, 
occasioned  Home  to  be  £iled  with  hbels  and  pas<juinadea, 
whjcli  imputed,  not  without  reaswi,  the  pope's  extravagant  re- 
gard for  so  mean  sod  dcepical>Ie  a  person  to  die  most  criminal 
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Tbe  tubiequent  conduct  of  Julias  corresponded  with  his 
riuunelesH  behaviour  at  the  conmmicenient  of  hia  pontiBcate.  In 
the  conclave  which  elected  htm,  he  had  taken  an  oath  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  tbe  cardinals,  that  if  the  choice  should  fall 
on  him,  he  would  immediately  call  the  general  council  which 
Paul  III.  had  removed  to  Bologna,  to  re-assemhle  at  Trent. 
After  his  election  he  did  not  intend  to  observe  hb  oath,  and 
gave  an  ambiguous  answer  to  the  first  proposals  which  were 
made  to  him  hy  the  emperor  on  that  subject.  The  latter, 
however,  pressed  so  earnestly  that  a  new  bull  of  convocation 
should  be  issued,  that  Julius  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  the  lat 
of  May,  1551,  was  the  day  appointed  for  opemng  the  assem- 
bly. Before  that  time  occurrences  arose  in  Italy,  which  made 
Julius  repent  of  having  bestowed  tbe  duchy  of  Parbia  upon  Oc- 
tavio  Famese.  The  emperor,  who  had  never  relinquished  his 
pretenaiona  to  that  territory  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  now  or- 
dered Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  to  assemble  troops  and 
take  possession  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  Octavio,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  levy  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  and 
country,  applied  to  the  pope  for  that  protection  and  assistance 
which  were  due  to  him  as  a  vassal  of^the  church,  JuUns  re- 
ceived his  application  with  so  much  coldneas,  being  fearful  of 
offending  the  emperor,  that  Octavio  solicited  the  assistance  of 
Henry  II.  king  of  France.  That  prince,  governed  by  heredi- 
tary jealousy  of  the  emperor's  power,  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity which  Octavio'a  application  afforded  him,  of  recover- 
ing a  footing  in  Italy,  and  instantlv  concluded  a  treaty,  in 
wMch  he  bound  bimaeU'  to  eapouse  bis  cause,  and  Aimiab  him 
with  all  the  assistance  which  he  desired.  Tiiis  transactioa 
could  not  long  be  secreted  from  the  pope,  who  immediately 
required  Octavio  to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  He  refused 
to  comply,  and  the  pope  pronounced  his  fief  to  he  forfeited, 
and  declared  war  against  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebellious 
vassal.  But  as  Julius  could  not  hope  with  his  own  forces  alone 
to  subdue  Octavio,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  French  king, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  emperor  for  assistance,  who  order^ 
Gonzago  to  second  bim  with  all  his  troops.  Thus  the  French 
took  the  field  as  the  allies  of  Octavio,  and  tbe  Imperialists  as 
the  protectors  of  the  holy  see ;  the  former  ravaged  the  papal 
territories,  and  the  latter  laid  waste  the  Parmesan ;  but  after 
the  imperialists  had  began  to  besiege  Parma  in  form,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  council  re-assembted  at  Trent, 
where  the  papal  legate  successfully  employed  his  art,  address, 
end  means  of  corruption,  in  disappointing  the  endeavours  of 
the  imperial  ambassadors  to  procure  an  audience  for  the  Pro- 
testant divines,  and  in  obtaining  confirmation  of  the  most 
noxious  tenets  and  rites  of  popery.    The  war  in  Germany 
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during  tlie  fblldwiiig  yeai*,  betreen  the  emperor  and  Maurice, 
elector  of  Saxonj,  produced  such  a  consternation  among  the 
fethers  of  the  council,  that  the  Grermon  prelatea  immediately 
returned  home,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  res- 
pective territories ;  and  Ae  rest  were  so  impatient  to  be  gone, 
that  the  legate  seized  with  joy  such  a  plausihle  pretext  for  dis- 
aiissing  the  assembly.  Accordingly,  a  decree  was  issued  pro- 
roguing the  council  during  two  years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet 
at  that  time,  if  peace  was  then  re-established  in  Europe ;  but 
diia  prorogation  continued  no  less  than  ten  years.  In  the  mean 
time  Julius  continued  abandoned  to  his  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments, rioting  and  feasting  in  his  gardens  with  select  compa- 
nions of  the  same  stamp  with  himself,  until  he  had  contractal 
auch  habits  of  dissipation,  that  any  serious  occupation,  if  at- 
tended with  di£Sculty,  became  an  intolerable  biuden  to  him. 
Owing  to  this,  he  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew 
to  hold  a  consistory,  jur  the  purpose  of  confirming  some  grants 
which  he  had  promised  to  bestow  upon  him,  because  he  knew 
that  the  cardmals  would  make  a  violent  oppositipn  to  his 
schemes  in  favour  of  that  young  man.  When  all  the  pretexts 
which  he  could  invent  for  eluding  his  nephew's  request  were 
exhausted,  he  feigned  indisposition,  rather  than  yield  to  his  im- 
portunity ;  and  that  he  might  mve  the  deceit  a  greater  colour  of 
Erobabiuty,  he  confined  faims3f  to  his  apartment,  and  changed 
is  usual  diet  and  manrfer  of  life.  By  jpersisting  too  long 
in  acting  this  farce,  he  contracted  a  real  disease,  of  which  he 
died  in  a  few  days,  in  1555,  aeed  sixty-eight,  leaving  his  iii&* 
mous  minion,  the  cardinal  del  Monte,  to  bear  his  name,  and  to 
disgrace  the  dignity  which  he  had  conferred  upon  him.  Julius 
had  presided  over  the  church  five  years  and  between  one  and 
two  months.  In  his  notes,  Bayle  has  collected  many  anecdotes 
of  his  obscenities,  bufiboneriea,  and  debaucheries. 

MARCELLUS  II.,  pope,  whose  family  name  was  Cervini* 
VBB  bom  at  Fano  in  the  Marche  of  Ancona,  where  his  &tber 
was  receiver-general  of  the  revenues  of  the  papal  see.  He 
studied  at  Sienna,  and  honourably  diBtinguished  himself  in  his 
academic  exercises.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Home  under  the 
pontificate  of  pope  Paul  III.,  whom  he  pleased  so  well  by  his 
alrilities  and  address,  that  he  appointed  nim  his  principal  se- 
cretary. He  accompanied  cardinal  Famese,  that  pontifi^s 
nephew,  when  his  uncle  sent  him  in  the  character  of  his  legate 
into  France  and  the  Netherlands,  to  attempt  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  between  Francis  I.,  and  the  emperor  Charles 
V. ;  and  upon  the  cardinal's  return,  after  an  unsuccessful  mis- 
sion, his  powers  were  devolved  on  Cervini,  who  acquired 
great  respect  by  his  learning  and  manners.  At  this  time  he 
Bad  the  tide  of  bbhop  of  Nicastro;  and  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Reggio  and  UguUo.    Upon  hia  return  to 
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Botne,  Paul  created  him  cardinal  ^teobytBT  of  the  holy  cms  of 
Jerasalem,  sod  ncBtiinsted  bint  one  of  the  presents  of  the 
eouacil  of  Trent.  On  the  death  of  pope  Jiihujs  III.,  in  1555, 
the  conclave  elected  our  cardinal  to  eacceed  bini>  who  at  his 
consecration  retained  his  ChriBtian  name.  He  connnenced 
his  pontificate  by  abjoring  nepotinn,  and  would  not  ever  suffer 
hoa  nephews  to  come  to  Rome.  He  was  a  mas  of  irreproBch-  ' 
idile  character,  of  inflexible  integrity,  of  invincible  ftsofai- 
lion  and  constancy,  and  formed  great  designs  for  the  re* 
fimnation  of  the  court  and  the  clergy ;  but «.  fatal  stroke  of  apo- 
dexy  preroited  him  from  carrymg  them  into  exeijnti<»i,  on 
^  .twenty-first  day  oAer  his  elevotioa  to  the  papal  dignity.  It 
WHS  indeed  reported,  that  be  owed  hie  death  to  p<»son. 

PAUL  IV.,  pope,  whoK  former  name  was  John  Peter 
Carafik,  was  die  son  of  count  Itlontoiio,  a  nobleman  of 
an  iUustriou*  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  bom  hi 
Uie  yeaj  1476.  Being  destined  for  the  church,  ^ough  from 
Ins  rank  in  life,  without  any  other  meri^  he  might  expect 
to  obtain  the  highest  ecclesiasticBl  preferment*,  yet,  fivm  his 
early  years,  he  ^phed  to  study  with  all  the  assiduity  of 
one  whose  sole  dependaice  was  on  his  penonal  attainments. . 
Bv  this  means,  he  not  onfy  acquired  profound  skill  in 
acnobstic  theology,  but  a  considerabte  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages  and  of  polite  literature,  the  study  of 
i^ch  had  been  lately  revived  in  Italy.  His  nund,  however, 
natnrall^r  gloomy  and  severe,  was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the 
sour  spirit  of  the  former,  thou  to  receive  any  tincture  of  elegance 
and  hberalitr  of  sen&nent  from  the  latter;  so  that  he  acquired 
rather  the  qnalttiea  and  paseicms  of  a  monk,  than  (he  talents 
requisite  for  the  conduct  of  the  affiura  of  the  worid.  When 
only  el^teen  years  old,  pope  Alexander  VI.  made  him  Us 
chamberlain ;  and  in  1 504^  Julius  II.  gave  him  the  archhishoprio 
of  Theate,  or  Chieti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  same 
pontifF  sent  him  mmcio  to  Ferdmand,  king  o£  Arragon,  when 
that  prince  took  poasession  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom ;  and  in 
1513,  pope  Leo  X.  sent  him  in  the  same  character  to  Henrf 
VIII.,  kmg  of  England,  at  whose  court  he  coothiued  three 
years.  Upon  his  return  from  this  nuasion  he  was  appointed 
nnndo  to  Spain,  where  he  was  made  privy  counsellor  to  ki^ 
Ferdinand,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  the' same  post  by  his 
grandson  (Juries  V.  But,  becoming  diagusted  with  publie 
fife,  he  languished  to  be  in  a  situation  more  suited  to  his  taste 
and  temper.  Having,  therefore,  obtained  his  recall,  he  rdin* 
qaished  the  paths  of  ambition,  refused  the  archlmhopric  of 
Brindisi,  which  Charies  V.  offered  him,  and  resigned  all  hia 
eododastual  perferments  in  Idei*.  He  then  retired  to  Mount 
Pineio,  where  he  histituted.  a  new  order  of  regular  priests, 
«dion  he  denondnated  Theatines,  frtna  the  arch-tnehofwkt 
which  he  had  held,  and  becoming  a  member  of  their  ftaiet- 
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latj,  he  confomed  to  all  tim  rigonnu  rulea  to  vhich  he 
had  suttjectcd  them,  pFeferrmz  the  solitude  of  »  monattic  hfh, 
with  the  honour  of  b^g  the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  the 
hi^eat  dignities  and  greatest  grandeur  which  the  court  of 
Roma  could  offer  him.  In  this  retreat,  he  continued  many 
yeara,  until  pope  Paul  HI.,  induced  by  the  fame  of  hie  sanctity, 

•  caDed  hun  to  Kome,  in  order  to  consult  with  him  concerning 
the  most  proper  and  efiectual  measures  for  suppressmg  heresy, 
and  re-estabusfaing  the  ancient  authority  of  the  cfaur^.  Hav< 
Dig  thus  enticed  turn  from  his  retirement,  the  pope,  partly  by 
his  entreaties,  and  partly  by  his  authority,  persuaded-  him  to 
re-assume  the  benefices  which  he  had  reaigoedj  and  to  accept 
of  a  cardinal's  hat,  m  1536. 

After  having  been  thus  promoted  to  the  purple,  Caraffa  re- 
tiuned  his  monastic  austeri^,  both  under  the  ar^  and  mterest- 
ed  pontificate  of  Paul,  and  the  dissolute  government  of  Julius 
III.  He  was  a  latter  eneny  of  all  innovation  in  opinion,  and 
bad  ever  shown  the  most  Ugoted  and  fiirious  eeal  against 
Lntheranism.      He  appeared  a  violent  advocate  for  the  juri»< 

'diction  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  establismng  the  formidable  and  odious  tribunal  of  the 
inquisiticHi  in  tiie  papal  territories.  Upon  the  death  of  Mar- 
eeUUB  II.  in  1555,  cardinal  Caraffa  was  elected  to  succeed  him>  * 
being  then  seventy  nine-years  of  age.  At  hia  consecration,  one 
of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  PauIIH.,  he  took  the  name  of 
Paul  IV.  "When  the  RtHnan  courtiers  were  infortned  of  his 
dection,  ftam  the  austerity  of  his  character  they  anticipated  a 
aevere  and  violent  pontificate;  while  the  Rmiwtn  people  were  ap- 
prehennve  of>  seeing  the  rigour  of  monastic  manners  substituted 
m  die  room  of  the  gaiety  and  magnificence  to  which  they  had 
been  so  hmg  accustomed  in  the  papal  court.  Having  thus  at- 
tained  to  the  highest  dignity  to  which  he  could  aspire,  the  prin- 
cipal object  which  he  appears  to  have  had  at  heart  was  the 
a^randizing  of  hia  ne^ews,  to  whom  he  gave  himself  up  >ndt 
abounded  confidence  and  attachment.  On  count  Montorif)* 
the  eldest,  he  bestowed  the  dukedom  of  Palliano,  of  wfaieb  he 
had  dispossessed  Mark  Antony  Colonna ;  on  tiie  second  he  cod* 
ferred  the  govenanent  of  Roeae,  with  the  county  of  Bagno, 
and  the  title  <^  marquis  trf  MonteheUo ;  and  the  youngest,  who 
bad  httholo  served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies  criT 
Spain  or  France,  h«  created  a  cardinal,  and  nominated  him  to 
ihe  muKtttant  leg^tm  of  Bdogna. 

Unhappy  tor  Ae  peace  of  EiHope,  the  ambition  of  Paul's 
nephews  was  too  aspenng  to  be  satisfied  with  die  dignities  to 
whiA  they  had  been  appointed.  Their  aims  -were  directed  to 
some  sovereign  and  independent  estabfishments,  sudh  as  Leo 
and  Qonent  nad  procured  for  the  Hedid,  and  Paid  HI.  fbr 
tlie  fjunily  of  Faivese.  .  This  design  they  nv  no  -ffogpett 
whatever  of  accomplishing,  but  by  dispossessing  the  emperor 
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of  Bome  of  his  Italian  doininions,  and  to  attempt  such  an  tm- 
dertaking,  both  Paul  and  hu  nephews  were  incited  by  modves 
of  resentment  as  veil  as  of  interest.  Cardinal  Cara^,  while 
he  served  in  the  imperial  army  in  Germany,  had  been  put 
under  arrest  for  challenging  a  Spanish  officer ;  and  afterwaxds 
he  was  prevented  by  the  emperor's  orders  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  a  priory  in  Naples,  which  the  pope  had  confeired  on 
him.  DL^iisted  by  this  treatment,  he  abruptly  quitted  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  and  entered  that  of  France ;  in  which 
the  fiiendship  which  he  contracted  with  Strozzi,  the  commander 
of  the  Frencb  army  in  Tuscan?,  proved  the  means  not  only  of 
warmly  attaching  him  to  the  French  interest,  but  of  inspiring 
him  with  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  emperor,  as  the  great  enemy 
to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  toe  Italian  states.  And 
Paul  himself  was  disposed  to  receive  impressions  unfavourable 
to  the  emperor.  He  then  resolved,  in  conformity  with  the  advice 
of  his  nephews,  to  endeavour  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  French  king  agfunst  the  emperor.  According  to  the 
articles  of  this  alliance,  they  were  to  attack  the  duchy  of  Tos- 
cany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  their  united  forces,  utd, 
in  case  they  should  be  successful,  its  ancient  republican  form. 
of  government  was  to  be  re-established  in  the  former,  and  the 
latter  granted  to  one  of  the  French  king's  sons;  reserving  a 
certain  territory  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  independent 
establishments  for  each  of  Paul's  nephews, 

Henry  accepted  this  proposal,  and  sent  the  cardinal  of 
1/orraine  to  Rome,  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  mean* 
time  the  pope  reflected  on  the  danjrer  and  uncertain  issue  of  a 
war  with  so  powerfVd  a  prince  as  the  emperor,  and  probably 
yielding  to  the  address  which  the  imperial  ambassador  had 
laboured  to  soothe  him,  began  to  lose  much  of  his  ardour  for 
continuing  the  negociation  with  France,  when  the  intelligence 
which  he  received  from  Germany  rekindled  all  his  former  cage 
against  the  emperor,  and  made  him  derarous  of  putting  the  last 
hand  to  the  treaty.  It  brought  him  advice  of  the  recess  of  the 
diet  of  Augsburg,  and  of  the  toleration  which  was  therein 
granted  to  the  Protestants  in  Germany.  This  information  ex- 
cited in  him  violent  transports  of  passion.  Full  of  high 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  papal  prerogative,  and  animated  with 
the  fiercest  zeal  against  heresy,  he  considered  the  assembly's 
decision  concerning  religious  matters,  to  be  a  presumptuous  and 
unpardonable  encroachment  on  that  jurisdiction  which  belong- 
ed to  no  other  person  but  himself,  and  regarded  the  indulgence 
which  it  had  given  to  the  Protestants  as  an  impious  act  of  that 
power  which  the  diet  had  usurped.  He  insisted  that  the  recess 
should  be  immediately  declared  illegal  and  void;  threaten- 
ing the  emperor  and  lung  of  the  Romims,  should  they  either 
refuse  or  delay  to  gratify  him  in  this  respect,  with  the  f«rerest 
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eSecta  of  his  vengeance.  Such  a  tone  of  authority  and  com- 
mand, might  have  been  assumed  hy  a.  pontiff  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  but  in  the  age  of  Charles  V.  it  was  impotent  and 
contemptible  extravagance.  In  this  disposition  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine  found  Faul,  «nd  soon  obtained  his  signature  to  a 
treaty,  which  had  for  its  object  the  ruin  of  a  prince  against 
whqm  he  was  so  highly  exasperated;  and  afterwards  both 
parties  began  private^  to  prepare  for  putting  it  into  execution. 

Scarcely  had  the  treaty  been  signed  two  months,  before'the 
French  kmg  forgot  the  obhgations  under  which  it  laid  him, 
and  agreed  to  a  truce  with  the  emperor,  who  was  upon  the 
point  of  resigning  all  his  dominions  to  his  son,  Philip,  and  of 
retiring  from  the  world.  When  tfae  news  reached  Rome  that 
this  truce  was  actually  concluded,  and  sworn  to  by  Henry,  as 
well  as  Charles  and  Philip,  in  February,  1556,  the  pope  and  hia 
nephews  were  astonished  and  terrified.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Pau!  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  arts  of  nego- 
ciation  and  intrigue.  He  affected,  aa  being  the  father  of  the 
Christian  church,  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce,  considering 
it  to  be  a  happy  expedient  for  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  he  exhorted  the  rival  princes  to  embrace  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  negociating  a  definitive  peace>  offering  himself 
to  be  mediator  between  them,  Under  this  pretext,  he  nomi- 
nated cardinal  Hebiba,  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels, 
and  his  nephew,  cardinal  Caraffa,  to  that  of  Paris.  But  the 
real  design  of  Caraffa'a  embassy  was  to  solicit  the  king  of 
France  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  renew  hb  engage- 
ments with  the  holy  see,  in  which  he -completely  succeeded. 
Upon  this,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  cardinal  Rebiba, 
with  information  of  what  had  passed,  and  instructions  for  him 
to  return  to  Rome. 

As  goon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that  there  was 
a  &ir  prospect  for  his  succeeding  in  this  negociation,  he  threw 
off  the  mask,  put  under  arrest  the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court, 
treated  with  much  severity  and  injustice  all  those  whom  h^ 
Bospected  of  favouring  the  Spanish  interest,  and  ordered  a" 
legal  information  to  be  presented,  in  a  consistory  of  cardinals, 
against  Phihp,  on  pretence  that,  as  his  lord  liege,  he  had  a 
right  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  account  of 
his  having  failed  in  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute  due  to 
the  pope  from  the  possessor  of  it,  as  well  as  of  various  acta  of 
treason  against  the  holy  see,  Philip  having  imbibed  from  his 
youth  a  strong  veneration  for  the  church,  when  he  foresaw  a 
rupture  with  the  pope  approaching,  he  entertained  strong 
scruples  against  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms  against  the  vice- 
gerent of  Christ.  He  gave  orders  to  the  duke  of  Alva  to  use 
every  art  of  persuasion  before  he' had  recourse  to  arms.  Though 
naturally  averse  to  all  mild  expedients,  Alva  complied  with  his 
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InBtructiona,  but  finding  that  every  ovsrture  of  p6acd,  and  erery 
appearance  of  hesitation,  on  his  part,  fruitless,  he  took  the 
field,  and  entered  the  papal  territorieB.  Ae  the  PrMich  forces 
had  not  yet  arrived,  Alva  soon  becaroe  master  of  the  Campagna 
Romana,  taking  possession  of  the  cities  in  the  name  of  the 
tacred  college  and  the  future  pope ;  and  he  continued  to  ad- 
vance, till  his  troops,  by  making  incursions,  even  to  the  gates 
of  Rome,  filled  that  city  \rith  consternation.  In  this  situation* 
Carafla  found  bis  uncle's  afikirs  on  fab  return  from  France ; 
and  knowing  the  importance  of  obtaining  time  for  the  arrival 
of  the  exported  succours,  he  prevailed  on  Paul  to  apply  to 
Alva  for  a  cessation  of  arms.  That  commander  was  the  more 
disposed  to  close  with  the  overture,  as  he  found  it  necessary  to 
recruit  his  forces,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  meet  the 
approaching  French  army.  A  truce  was  accordingly  concluded 
for  ten,  and  afterwards  for  forty  days,  during  which  various 
schemes  of  peace  were  proposed,  mthout  any  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  the  pope. 

But  while  the  pope  was  thus  intent  on  destroying  his  ene- 
mies, either  he  neglected,  or  found  that  it  exceeded  his  mwer, 
to  make  those  preparations  for  war  which  cardinal  Caraffa  had 
promiaed  in  his  name.  When,  therefore,  the  duke  of  Guise, 
■who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army,  arrived  at 
Rome,  in  1557,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  was  neither  fur> 
ni^ed  with  the  number  of  troops^  nor  necessary  supplies, 
which  he  expected  to  meet  with ;  nor  had  he  the  least  prospect 
that  the  pope  would  ever  be  able  to  fulfil  his  engagements^ 
However,  urged  on  by  the  pope's  impatience  for  action,  he 
marched  towards  Naples,  and  began  his  operations  ;  but 
the  duke  of  Alva,  by  adopting  and  adhering  steadily  to  a  de- 
fensive system,  prevented  him  irom  obtaining  any  success  of 
unportance,  before  sickness  began  to  waste  his  army,  and  a  vio- 
lent dissension  had  arisen  between  him  and  the  commander  of 
the  papal  forces.  In  this  situation  of  a^irs,  the  Spaniards 
T'enewed  their  inciursions  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  by 
their  progress  overwhelmed  the  pope  with  such  terror,  that  he 
_  earnestly  entreated  the  duke  of  Guise  to  hasten  towards  Rome 
-for  its  defence.  With  this  request  the  duke  complied,  but  he 
.  soon  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  Rome  »t  the 
mercy  of  that  prince,  towards  whom  he  had  displayed  Such  an 
inveterate  animwity.  By  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  in  th« 
Diemorable  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  in  the  'Low  Countries,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  conatematioA,  and 
Henry,  among  other  measures  which  he  adopted  to  make  head 
-against  the  enemy,  ordered  the  duke  of  Guise,  together  with 
his  whole  army,  to  return  instantly  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.  The  first  account  of  that  fatal  battle  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Henry  had  sent  to  recall  uie 
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duke  of  Guise.  The  pope  remonstrated  vith  the  utmost  rio- 
lencC)  agunst  the  departure  of  the  French  army,  reproaching 
the  duke,  to  vhoae  ill  conduct  he  attributed  his  being  brought 
into  such  an  unhappy  situation,  and  complaining  of  the  kmg, 
for  deserting  him  so  ungenerously  under  such  circumstances. 
Paul,  therefore,  employed  the  medution  of  the  Venetians,  &nd  of 
Cosmo  de  Medlcia,  in  order  to  obtain  peace.  The  same  motives 
which  made  Philip  bo  averse  to  enteriiu;  into  this  war  with  the 
pontiff,  engaged  him  to  listen  to  the  first  proposals  of  peace 
from  Paul,  and  determined  him  to  have  matters  brought-  to  a 
conclusion ;  accordingly,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
duke  of  Alva,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  f-nri^innl  Carafia,  in 
the  name  of  his  uncle,  after  a  short  conference. 

Aa  soon  as  affairs  in  the  eccksiastical  state  were  settled  is 
tranquillity,  Paul  sent  legates  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  offering  himself  as  mediator  of  their  differences,  but 
without  any  success.  In  the  mean  time,  he  applied  himself  to 
render  his  favourite  tribunal,  the  inquisition,  a  more  efficient 
instrument  for  the  eradication  of  heresy.  About  this  time,  he 
deprived  cardinal  Pole  of  his  legation  in  England,  and  recalled 
him  to  Rome ;  actuated  in  so  doing,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  a 
demre  of  gr^ifyuw  his  own  private  resentment  against  that 
]»^te,  whoio  he  had  formerly  accused  of  heresy  in  the  coa' 
clave.  In  1558,  the  college  of  electors  of  the  empire  having 
been  assembled  at  Franldbrt,  the  prince  of  Orange  laid  before 
diem  the  inatnitnent  with  which  Charles  V.  bad  eatmsted  him, 
cootaining  bis  resignatioQ  of  &e  imperial  crown,  and  transfer  of 
it  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans ;  which  the  college  accepted 
and  apptored,  and  put  Ferdinand  in  possession  of  all  the  en- 
signs of  royalty.  But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Crunuan 
his  chancellor  to  acquaint  the  pope  vnth  this  transaction,  to 
testify  his  reverence  towards  the  holy  see,  and  to  sigmiy  that 
he  would  soon  dispatch  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  treat 
with  his  holiness  concerning  his  coronation.  Paid,  whom  nei- 
ther  experience  nor  disappointment  could  tf^ich  to  bnng  down 
his  lofty  ideas  of  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standard 
as  suited  the  gemus  of  the  tunes,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy 
into  his  presence,  and  declared  all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort 
illeeal  and  void.  He  contended,  that  the  pope,  aa  vicegerent 
of  Christ,  was  entrusted  with  the  keys  both  of  spiritual  and 
ovil  government ;  that  from  him  the  imperial  jurisdiction  was 
derimi ;  that  the  instrument  of  CharJes's  resignation  had  been 
presented  in  an  improper  court,  as  it  belonged  to  the  pOM 
alooe  to  reject  or  accept  of  it,  and  to  nominate  a  person  tq  all 
tbe  imperial  throne;  and  that  Ferdifiand,  by  rati^ing  the 
eooeessions  at  several  diets  in  favour  of  hereties,  had  rendered 
lumadf  unworthy  of  the  imperial  dignity. 

Paul  nuuntained  the  same  antiquatea  and  irild  pretennont 
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in  the  instance  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  who  despised 
his  impotent  olaimB,  threw  off  the  papal  yoke,  and  assinned 
the  supremacy  of  all  matters,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal, 
within  her  dominiona.  The  mortification  which  this  event 
must  have  occauoned  to  Paul,  was  soon  increased  by  dte  intel- 
ligence received  from-hia  nuncio  in  Germany,  that  at  the  diet 
of  Augshurg,  in  1558,  Ferdinand  had  confirmed  the  trea^  of 
Psasau,  which  estabiished  the  peace  of  religion,  and  alao  the  de- 
crees of  the  subsequent  diets.  Nor  could  ute  satisfaction  which 
he  affected  be  real,  when  he  had  official  information  brought  him 
that  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain,  in  April, 
15S9,  since  by  one  of  the  articles,  Henry  and  Philip  hound 
tbemselrea  to  labour  in  concert  for  procuring  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council,  in  order  to  promote  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  and  to  devise  expedients  for  establishing  unity 
and  concord  in  the  rehgious  world.  If  he  Indulged  any  hopes 
that,  by  negociating  with  Henry,  he  might  stnl  be  able  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  affairs  favourable  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  papal  see,  they  were  entirely  dissipated  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  that  prince  in  the  month  of  July,  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  might  give  evidence  of  his 
impartiality,  in  punishing  crimes  without  dictinction  of  persons, 
he  directed  his  severity  ag^st  his  nephews,  who  had  scanda- 
lously abused  the  trusts  committed  to  tbeir  charge.  He  re- 
moved cardinal  Caraffa  trom  all  administradon  of  affairs, 
deprived  him  of  his  legation  of  Bologna,  and  banished  him  to 
'Patricia;  and  he  dismissed  the  duke  of  Palermo  and  the 
marquia  of  Montebello  from  their  liigh  offices  in  the  court  and 
army,  ordering  them  to  retire  to  their  castles,  and  refused  to 
hearken  to  any  intercessions  made  by  the  cardinals  on  their 
behalf.  He  likewise  suppressed  some  new  unpopular  taxes, 
which,  he  pretended,  had  been  imposed  without  his  knowledge. 
His  intention,  however,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  his  administra- 
tion, if  it  was  sincere,  was  delayed  till  too  late  a  period,  for 
he -died  of  a  dropsy,  August  16th,  1559,  in  his  eignty-fourth 
year,  and  after  he  bad  presided  over  the  Roman  church  four 
years  and  between  .two  and  three  months. 

By  his  arrogance,  ferocious  violence,  excessive  severity,  and 
oppressive  taxes,  Paul  had  rendered  himself  so  universally 
liated  by  the  Romans,  that  when  be  was  on  his  death-bed, 
they  rose  tumultuously,  cursed  his  name  and  family,  and  then, 
flying  to  the  capital,  struck  off  the  head  of  a  statue  erected 
to  him  there  but  three  months  before,  which  they  dragged, 
with  a  thousand  insults,  through  all  the  public  streets  of  the 
city,  and  at  last  threw  into  the  Tiber.  The  populace,  having 
thus  vented  their  rage  on  the  statue,  crowded  to  the  prison 
of  the  inquisition,  forced  open  the  doors,  released  several 
hundred  prisoners,  only  reqturing  them  to  swear  that  they 
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were  good  Catholics,  and  then  set  the  buildings  on  fire,  which 
were  soon  reduced  to  aahee,  with  all  the  processes,  papers,  and 
records  of  that  court.  Afterwards,  an  edict  being  published, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  for  aboliabins  the  arms  of 
the  Caraffa  family,  the  populace  spread  themseTTea  all  over 
the  city,  and  broke  or  defaced  every  monument  bearing^  the 
name  oif  arms  of  the  Carats,  with  such  despatch,  that  the 
«Bme  day  there  was  no  memorial  of  them  left.  Paul  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  "  De  Symbolo ;"  another,  "  De  Emen- 
danda  Ecclesia  ad  Paulum  III. ;"  "  Regulte  Theatinorum,"  &c. 

PIUS  IV.,  pope,  whose  former  name  was  John  Angelo  de 
Medicis,  was  not  of  the  Florence  family,  but  bom  at  Milan,  in 
1499.  He  was  son  to  Bemardin  Medicini,  and  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous marquis  de  Marignan,  Charles  Vth's.  general.  He  fitled 
several  important  ofBces  under  popes  Clement  VII.,  and  Paul  III. 
Julius  III.,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  several  legations,  made 
him  a  cardinal  In  1549 ;  and  he  was  elected  pope  on  the  death  of 
Paul  IV.,  December  25th,  1559.  His  predecessor  had  rendered 
himself  detestable  to  the  Romans.  Pius  IV.  commenced  his 
reign  by  punishing  the  nephews  of  Paul  IV.,  causing  cardinal 
Caraifa  to  be  strangled,  and  his  .brother,  prince  Palliano,  to  be 
beheaded.  Hts  ze^  was  afterwards  directed  against  the  Turks 
and  heretics.  To  stop  the- progress  of  these  kst,  he  renewed 
the  council  of  Trent.  In  1561,  he  sent  to  all  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  princes  the  hull  for  calling  that  assembly ;  an  end 
was,  however,  put  to  it  by  the  industiy  of  his  nephew,  S. 
Charles  Borromeus,  in  1563;  and  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1564,  he  confirmed  its  decrees.  In  1565,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  his  hfe  by  Benedict  Accoiti,  and  other  visiona- 
ries, but  was  discovered,  and  Benedict  was  put  to  death.  I^us 
died  December  9th,  1565,  aged  sixty-six,  with  the  hatred  of 
the  Romans,  whom  his  severities  had  exasperated.  Though 
Fius  is  praised  for  the  vast  sums  which  he  expended  on  public 
works  and  buildings,  for  the  convenience  or  ornament  of  Rome, 
yet  the  consideration  that  by  so  doing  he  impoverished  the 
inhabitants,  reflects  little  honour  on  his  memory.  If  we  are  to 
credit  Onuphrius,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and 
had  the  honour  of  being  frequently  admitted  to  his  table,  he 
was  possessed,  or  seemed  to  be  possessed,  while  cardinal,  of 
every  virtue  that  could  render  him  worthy  of  the  high  station 
to  which  he  was  raised ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  attained  the 
dtgni^  of  sovereign  pontiff,  than  he  abandoned  himself,  without 
restraint,  to  all  the  opposite  vices,  hesitating  at  no  means  of 
accumulating  wealth,  that  he  might  enrich  and  aggrandize  his 
nephews  and  other  relations. 

NICHOLAS  DA  CAPRANICA,  cardinal,  a  great  patron 
of  literature,  as  well  as  an  eminent  political  character,  was  born 
at  Rome  in  1400.    He  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  undet 
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ike  most  celebrated  professors  of  the  lav,  anJ  tbe  reputation 
he  acqmred  induced  pope  Martin  V.,  to  make  him  his  clerk  of 
the  clwmberj  and  afterwards  his  secretary.  He  was  employed 
by  that  pontiff  In  several  difficult  comnussions,  both  civil  and 
mihtary ;  and  was  created  by  him  bishop  of  Fermo  and  gover- 
nor of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  secretly  nominated  for  the 
cardinalate.  Martin,  however,  dyine  before  he  had  declared 
this  appointment,  tbe  cardinal's  conclave  refused  to  recognise 
Capraoica ;  and  pope  Eugenius  IV.,  not  only  did  the  same,  but 
in  consequence  of  some  malignant  representations  despoiled 
him  of  his  property,  and  attempted  to  seize  his  person.  He  - 
made  his  escape  to  Philip  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  who 
■ent  him  to  tbe  council  of  Basil,  where  he  so  well  pleaded  his 
Cause,  that  his  right  to  the  purple  was  established.  £ugeniu8 
at  length  was  reconciled  to  him,  and  deputing  him  as  his  legate 
to  the  marcbe  of  Ancona,  gave  him  the  command  of  an  army 
destined  to  defend  that  province  against  Francis  Sforza.  The 
Cardinal,  however,  was  not  successml  as  a  general.  Tbe  troops 
of  tbe  church  ran  away,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty  after 
being  wounded.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  Eugenius 
and  the  two  succeeding  popes  in  important  negociations  ;  and 
g^ned  particular  applause  by  pacifying  tbe  domestic  dissensiona 
of  tfie  Genoese,  and  by  procuring  tt  peace  between  Alphonso 
king  of  Naples  and  the  church.  In  nis  private  life  he  was  a 
great  encourager  of  learning  and  of  learned  men,  of  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  collect  a  number  in  the  afternoons,  and  dis- 
cuss with  them  some  topic  of  erudition.  His  own  studies  in  tbe 
wuences,  in  theology  and  moral  philosophy,  were  not  laid  aside 
even  at  an  advanced  age.  He  passed  no  day  without  reading 
or  writing,  and  there  was  not  a  book  in  his  Ubrary  with  tbe 
contents  of  which  he  was  not  well  acquainted.  He  wrote  some 
works  on  religious  subjects,  more  distinguished  for  their  learn- 
ing than  elegance  of  style.  He  directed,  that  after  his  death 
the  palace  in  which  he  lived  should  be  made  a  coUege  for  the 
maintenance  of  students,  for  which  purpose  he  assigned  hberal 
fimds,  and  bequeathed  to  it  his  Ubrary.  Hu  brother,  however, 
chose  to  keep  the  palace,  and  built  near  it  a  college  still  more 
magnificent,  which  stiU  subsists  and  bears  the  name  of  tbe 
founder.  This  eminent  prelate  died  in  1468. 
"  PAUL  DE  SANTA  MARIA,  a  learned  Jew,  was  bom  at 
Burgos,  and  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  reading  the  works 
of  Aquinas.  After  the  death  of  bis  wife  he  took  orders,  and 
was  made  preceptor  to  John  U.  king  of  Castile,  who  promoted 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Cartbagena,  and  afterwards  at  Burgos. 
He  died  in  1445,  It  is  said  that  he  was  patriarch  of  Aquileia. 
He  wrote  Senectinium  Scripturanun,  fol.  1474.  He  had  three 
sons  who  were  baptized  with  him ;  the  eldest  named  Alphonso 
became  bishop  of  Burgos,  and  was  tbe  author  of  »  History  of 
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Spain;  the  second  wai  bisbop  of  Placentia;  and  the  third, 
AJvarez,  wrote  the  Hiatorr  of  John  II.,  king  of  Castile. 

GABRIEL  BIEL,  a  learned  divine,  waa  a  nadve  of  Spire. 
He  professed  theolo^  at  Tubingen  in  147T  ;  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  I4ii5,  He  wrote  on  the  sentences  of  Occam, 
Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Mass ;  and  other  works. 

WILLIAM  ASCOUGH,  LL.D.  was  appomted  bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1438,  and  soon  after  coofesaor  to  king  Henry  Vl. 
About  twelve  years  afterwards  be  waa  murdered  by  the  famous 
rebel  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers,  who,  aSter  plundering  his 
carriage,  fell  upon  him  the  next  day,  while  he  was  officiating  at 
the  altar,  in  Eidington,  Lincolnshire,  and  dragging  him  to  a 
neighbouring  hill,  dashed  out  his  brains,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1450. 

GABRIEL  BARLETTA,  a  dominican  of  singular  fame. 
He  waa  bom  at  Barktta  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ahout  1400. 
Hia  sermons,  exhibit  such  a  mixture  of  religious  and  comic  eX' 
preBsions,  suUime  and  vulgar  ideas,  the  senous  and  ridiculous, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  whole  written  in  such  a  bar- 
barous language,  compounded  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  aa 
to  have  rendered  them  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  produc- 
tions in  literature.  Such  however,  was  his  fame  among  his 
contemporaries,  as  to  have  occasioned  this  proverb :  Nesdt 
predlcare  qui  nescit  Barlettare.  From  this  emgular  and  rare 
merit,  his  sermons  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  read,  and 
thev  quickly  passed  through  more  than  30  editipus.  The  best 
is  that  of  Venice,  in  1577,  2  vols.  8vo. 

WILLIAM  D'  ESTOUTEVILLE,  cardinal,  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  was  son  of  John  d'  Estouteville,  of  an  ancient  and 
illustrioua  family  of  Normandy,  and  bom  in  1403.  He  was  s 
Bum  of  great  dedsion  of  character,  and  a  rigid  executor  of 
justice.  The  Barigel  of  Rome  having  detected  a  thief  in  the 
act,  compelled  a  French  priest  who  happened  to  pass  that  way, 
to  hang  the  criminal.  The  rwd^nn'  being  informed  of  the 
afiair,  ordered  the  Barigd  to  be  immediateH^^ banged  at  a  win- 
dow of  his  house.  O'  Estouteville  died  at  Home,  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1483,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Besides  the  archbishopric 
of  Rouen,  he  poeaessed  six  bishoprics  of  Vrance,  and  in  Italy 
four  abbeys  and  three  grand  priories ;  but  he  expended  the 
greater  purt  of  the  revenues  in  embeUisbing  bis  churches,  and 
in  relieving  the  poor. 

RODERIGO  SANCHEZ,  or  SANCIO,  a  Spanish  pre- 
late, was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Segovia  in  1404.  He  studied 
civil  law  at  Salamanca,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  that 
Cftculty ;  but  afterwards  embraced  the  ecclesiastic  profession, 
and  obtwned  successively  the  bbboprics  of  Zamora,  Calahor- 
rah,  and  Palenda.  Hewaaempk^eu  by  several  crowned  heads, 
'  8 }  and  died  at  Rome,  in  1470.    Jlis  works 
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are — 1.  Histotite  Hispanic.  3.  Speculum  vitse  kumam^  fbUo. 
3.  EpistoU  de  expugiutUone  NigropontiB. 

JAMES  KENNEDY,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  Sir  W.  Kennedy,  by 
Margaret  Stuart,  daughter  of  king  Robert  III.  He  waa  bom 
in  I'MM',  and  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning.  He  founded 
the  college  of  St.  IVhry,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  He 
died  May  10,  1466,  and  was  interred  in  his  coUe^pate  church. 
In  his  prirate  character  he  was  frugal,  but  magnificent  in  hia 
expences  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  some  political  adviceB,  "  Monita  Politica," 
'  and  a  History  of  his  Own  Times,  hoth  probably  lost 

GENNADIUS,  was  at  the  council  of  Florence,  in  1458, 
and  gready  opposed  an  union  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches.  In  1453  he  was  elected  patriarcli,  which  dignity  be 
resigned  ahout  five  years  afterwards,  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  died  in  1460.  He  wrote  an  explanation  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Turkish,  and  other  works. 

NICHOLAS  DE  CUSA,  a  learned  cardinal,  of  mean  pa- 
rentage, so  named  Irom  Cusa,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  144S ;  and  bemg  appointed  governor  of 
Rome  by  Pope  Pius  II,  during  his  absence  at  Mantua,  he  was 
the  chief  conductor  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  He  found- 
ed a  church,  and  a  good  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
at  Cusa,  and  left  many  excellent  works  hehind  him,  which  were 
collected  and  published  in  3  vols,  at  Basil  in  1565.  In  these 
he  has  made  no  scruple  to  detect  the  lying  tradittona  and  aophis- 
tries  of  the  Roman  church. 

GEORGE  DA  COSTA,  cardmal,  a  native  of  Portu^,  of  an 
ohscure  &mily,  but  by  his  abilities  he  recommended  himself  to 
successive  ecdesiastical  promotions,  until  he  was  apiKHnted  arch- 
bishop 'of  Lisbon-  Alphonsus  V.,  king  of  Portu^,  sent  him  on 
an  embassy  to  ^e  king  of  Castile ;  made  him  prime  minister ;  and 
obtained  for  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  from  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  year 
1476.  The  envy,  however,  which  followed  bis  good  fortune,  and 
the  personal  hatred  conceived  against  him  by  tbe  heiz-apparent, 
who  afterwards  reigned  under  the  name  of  John  II.,  determin- 
ed him  to  withdraw  privately  to  Rome,  in  1480.  In  that  court 
he  was  entrusted  with  some  high  confidential  emplo^yments.  On 
the  accession  of  kins  Kmanuel,  in  1495,  he  was  mvited  back 
to  Portugal  to  preside  in  the  royal  councils  ;  but  his  advanced 
state  of  hfe  would  not  admit  of  his  quitting  Rome,  where  be 
died  in  1508,  at  the  greatage  of  lOS.  He  enjoyed,  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  life,  besides  a  great  number  of  benefice* 
which  are  not  particularly  specified,  the  bishoprics  of  Albano, 
Porto,  and  Weletri,  in  connection  with  the  deanery  of  the 
the  sacred  college ;  the  two  archbishoprics  of  Braga  and  Lis- 
bon, and-  the  bishoprics  of  Oporto,  and  Vixen  in  Portugid, 
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together  with  that  of  Ceuta  in  Africa ;  eight  ahbeys  of  the  he- 
nedictinei  two  of  the  Augustiner  and  six  of  the  Cistercian 
order;  the  deaneries  of  the  chapters  of  Braga,  Lisbon, 
Oporto,  Zamego,  Guarda,  Vizen,  Sif?aa,  and  Burgos,  in  Old 
Castile,  with  the  benefice  of  a  chanter,  in  the  cathedral  of  the 
latter ;  an  abbey  at  Venice,  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  and  a  rich  secular  lordship  in  the  town  of  Arpanica. 
Thb  man  aifords  a  singular  instance  of  the  accumutatitm  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  and  dignities  on  an  individual.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  noble  and  UberdI  actions  which  he  might  have 
performed  with  his  immense  revenues. 

.  THOMAS  BOURCHIER,  or  BOWSCHYRE,  or  BOW- 
S  ER,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  successive  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Richard  HI.,  and  Henry  VU., 
was  son  of  WUliam  Bourchier,  earl  of  Ewe  in  Normandy,  and 
the  countess  of  Stafford,  and  brother  of  Henry  earl  of  Essex, 
and  a  near  relation  of  lord  Bemers.  He  had  his  education  in 
Neville'a-inn,  at  Oxford,  of  which  university  he  became  chancel- 
lor. InI433he  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester,  where  he  had  not 
flat  a  year  when  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Ely,  from  which  he 
was  translated  to  Canterbury  in  1 434.  Ten  years  afterwards  he 
was  made  cardinal,  and  in  14€5  lord  high-chancellor  of  En- 
gland, which  office  he  held  but  a  short  time.  What  renders  this 
prelate's  memory  most  deserving  of  respect,  is  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  England  in 
the  year  1464.  Wood  gives  the  following  account  of  this  me- 
morable affair.  "  Bourchier,  being  informed  that  the  inventor, 
Tossan,  alias  John  Guttenburg,  had  set  up  a  press  at  Harlem, 
was  extremely  desirous  that  the  English  misht  be  made  mastera 
of  so  beneficial  an  art.  To  this  purpose  he  persuaded  king 
Henry  VI.,  to  despatch  one  Robert  Toumour,  belonging  to  the 
wardrobe,  privately  to  Haerlem.  This  man,  furnished  with  a 
thousand  marks,  of  which  the  archbishop  supplied  three  hun- 
dred, embarked  forHolland,  and,  to  disguise  thematter,wentin 
ctunpany  with  one  Caxton,  a  merchant  of  London,  pretending 
himself  to  be  of  the  same  profession.  Thus  concealmg  h» 
name  and  his  business,  be  went  first  to  Amsterdam,  then  to 
Leyden,  and  at  last  settled  at  Haerlem ;  where  having  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money,  he  sent  to  the  king  for  a  fresh 
supply,  giving  his  Highness  to  understand,  that  he  had  almost 
compassed  ue  enterprise.  In  short,  he  persuaded  Corselli, 
one  of  the  compositors,  to  cariy  off  a  set  of  letters,  and  em- 
bark with  him  in  the  night  for  London.  When  they  arrived, 
the  archbishop,  thinking  Oxford  a  more  convenient  place  for 

Erintdng  than  London,  sent  Corselli  down  thither.  And,  lest 
e  should  slip  away  before  he  had  discovered  the  whole  secret, 
a  guud  waa  set  upon  the  press.  And  thus  tl^e  mystery  of 
pnnting  appeared  ten  yean  sooner  in  the  imiversity  of  Oxford 
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ihm  at  bdt  other  place  in  Europe,  Haerlem  and  Mebtz  except- 
ed. Not  lone  after,  there  were  presses  set  up  at  Westminster^ 
St.  Alban's,  Worcester,  and  other  monasteries  of  note.  After 
this  manner  printing  was  introduced  into  England,  b;  the  care 
of  archbishop  Bourchier,  in  the  year  of  Chnst  1464,  and  the 
third  of  king  Edward  IV."  Archbishop  Bourchier  died  at  his 
palace  of  Kjiowle,  on  Thursday  the  SOth  <^  March,  14^  He 
was  certainly  a  man  of  leaming ;  though  no  writings  by  him 
remain  to  us,  except  a  few  synodical  decrees. 

ALEXANDER  OLIVA,  a  celebrated  cardinal,  and  gene- 
ral of  the  Austin  monksi-was  bom  at  Saxofersto,  in  1408.  He 
waa  admitted  young  among  the  Augustinea,  and  studied  at  Ri- 
mini, Bologna,  and  Perugia ;  in  which  last  university  he  was 
appointed  profeesor  of  philosophy  and  divinity.  He  was  suc- 
cessively chosen  provincial,  solicitor  general,  vicar,  and  general 
of  his  order;  and  in  1460,  was  appomted  cardinal  and  bishc^ 
of  Camerino  by  Pius  II.  He  puhGshed,  De  Christt  Ortu  Ser- 
mones  Centum :  De  Cienacum  Apostolis  facta :  De  Peccato  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum;  Orationes  elegantes.  He  died  at  Tivoli, 
in  1463. 

ALBICUS,  archbishop  of  Prague,  who  greatly  &Toured 
Huss,  and  the  refortners,  for  which  his  memory  was  greatly 
abused  by  cathoBc  writers.  He  wrote  some  medical  pieces, 
printed  at  Le^sic  in  1484, 4to. 

JOHN  WESSEL,  an  eminent  divine  and  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Groningen  about  1409,  or  according  to  some  writers 
1419.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  educated 
by  a  charitame  lady  who  sent  him  with  her  own  sod  to  a  college 
at  Zwoll.  He  studied  with  incredible  ardour,  both  at  ZwoU 
and  at  Cologne,  bi  which  last  place,  though  much  admired,  his 
orthodoxy  became  suspected.  He  proposed  difficulties  wluch 
embarrassed  his  masters,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
reference  to  the  dicta  of  Aristotle,  Samt  Thomas,  or  other 
doctors.  He  often  crossed  the  Rhine  to  read  at  the  monastery 
of  Duytz  the  works  of  the  abbot  Rupert,  of  whom  he  waa  a 
great  admirer.  He  taught  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and  after 
visiting  some  other  universities,  went  to  Paris.  At  that  time 
disputes  ran  high  between  the  Realists,  the  Formalists,  and  the 
Nominalists.  He  fluctuated  amidst  their  different  opinions  t31 
he  came  to  despise  them  all ;  and  to  a  young  man,  who  con< 
suited  him  respecting  the  method  of  pursuing  his  studies,  he 
■aid,  "You  will  hve  to  see  the  day  when  the  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  other  disputants  of  that 
stamp,  will  be  exploded  by  all  true  Christian  divines,  and  when 
even  the  irrefragable  doctors  themselves  will  be  little  regard- 
ed."  It  has  been  asserted  that  Wessel's  high  reputation  pro- 
cured him  th«  esteem  of  Francis  della  Rovere,  general  of  the 
Friars  SlinorB,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  crandl  of  Basil* 
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and  with  wbom  wbom  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  resided 
many  years.  When  his  patron  was  made  pope,  by  the  name  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  Weasel  paid  him  a  visit  at  Kome,  where  he  was 
graciously  received ;  and  hia  holiness  oflTered  him  any  thing  he 
should  ask.  Wesael  hmited  bis  request  to  a  Hebrew  and  s 
Greek  Bible  from  the  Vatican  Hbrary,  "  You  shall  have  them," 
aaid  the  Pontiff;  "  but  simple  man  that  you  aie  !  why  did  yon 
not  ask  a  bishopric?"  "Because,"  answered  Wessel,  "I  do 
not  want  one :" — a  reply  mentioned  with  just  applause  by  the 
liberal-nunded  Dr.  Jortin.  This  worthy  person  died  at  Gro- 
ningen,  in  1489.  On  hia  death-bed  he  lamented  to  a  friend 
that  he  was  troubled  with  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  at  his  friend's  next  visit  he  told  him  his 
doubts  werg  all  dissipated.  The  learning  of  Wessel  was 
thought  so  extraordinary  in  his  age,  that  he  received  the  title 
of  "Light  of  the  World;"  and  his  spirit  of  free  enquiry  led 
him  to  opinions  which  have  ^ven  him  a  place  in  the  protestant 
catalogue  of  the  witnesses  of  the  truth.  Some  of  these  were, 
that  the  pope  might  err, — that  erring  he  ought  to  be  resisted,— 
that  his  commands  are  obligatory  only  as  far  as  {hey  are  con- 
formable to  the  word  of  Goa, — and  that  his  excommunications 
are  less  to  be  feared  than  the  disapprobations  of  the  lowest 
worthy  and  learned  man.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  after 
his  death  the  monks  burnt  all  tbe  manuscripts  found  in  hia 
study.  Such  as  escaped  this  conflagration  were  printed  coUec- 
tively  at  Groningen  in  1614,  and  at  Amsterdam,  in  1617.  A 
part  of  them  had  previously  been  printed  at  Leipsic  in.  152S 
under  the  title  of  "  Farrago  B«rum  Theolof^carum,"  with  a 
preface  Inr  Martin  Luther. 

JOHN  MORTON,  an  English  cardinal,  was  bom  in  1410, 
at  Bere  in  Dorsetshire.  He  received  his  education  at  Baliol- 
college,  Oxford,  alter  which  he  became  principal  at  Peckwater 
Inn.  In  1473  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls  in  which 
situation  he  adhered,  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  to  the  interests  of 
the  successor  of  Henry  VI.  Kdward  IV.,  could  not  but  ad- 
mire his  attachment  to  his  master ;  he  therefore  took  him  to 
his  council,  and  made  him  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  chancellor 
in  1478.  Kichard  lU.,  however,  committed  him  to  the  custody 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  imprisoned  him  in  his  cas- 
tle at  Brecknock ;  from  whence  he  escaped  to  Ely,  and  next  to 
the  continent,  where  he  Joined  the  earl  of  Richmond.  In  1486 
he  was  raised  to  the  archbtshopricof  Canterbury,  the  next  year 
made  lord  chancellor,  and  in  1493  created  a  cardinal.  In  1494 
he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  Oxford.  He  died  September  15, 
1500.  Among  other  acta  of  public  benefit  which  he  efl*ected 
was  that  of  cutting  the  drain  from  Peterborough  to  Wis- 
heach.  - 

ST.  CATHERINE,  a  stunt  of  the  Romish  Church,  cano- 
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nixed  by  pope  Clement  VII.  She  vas  bom  at  Bologna,  in 
1413,  and  adimtted  a  nun  at  Ferrara  I4itS.  She  was  after- 
wards abbess  of  a  convent  at  Bologna,  where  she  died  m  1463. 
She  wrote  a  book  of  Revela^ons,  and  several  pieces  in  Latin 
and  Italian. 

CONRAD  OF  ASTI,  a  Fiedmontese  Dominican  monk,  was 
chosen  thirdetb  general  of  hb  order,  in  the  year  1463;  bnt 
pope  Paul  II.,  disapproving  his  election,  he  voluntarily  relin- 
quished that  office,  and  retired  to  his  convent  at  Asti,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  4470.  He  was  the  author  of  Commentaria 
in  "  Jus  Canonicum ;"  "  Summa  Casuum  Consdendfe,"  and 
other  pieces,  which  yet  remain  in  MSS. 
.  FRANCIS  OF  PAULO,  a  Romish  sfunt,  bom  in  1416, 
St  Paulo  in  Calabria.  He  retired  to  a  cell  on  a  desert  part 
o(  the  coast,  where  he  obtained  many  followers,  and  built  a  mo- 
nastery, and  founded  the  order  of  Minims.  He  formed  a  rul* 
for  his  order,  which  was  approved  by  pope  Alexander  IV., 
and  confirmed  by  Julius  II.  He  enjoined  perpetual  abstinence 
from  wate,  fish  and  meat.  His  disciples  always  went  bare- 
footed, never  slept  upon  beds,  and  practised  many  other  mor- 
tifications. He  went  to  France  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Louis  XI.,  who  hoped  to  be  cured  of  a  dangerous  malady  by 
his  presence.  Francis  died  at  Plesais-du-Parc,  in  1508,  when 
he  was  91  years  of  age.  He  was  canonized  in  1519,  by  Leo 
X.  By  the  confession  of  his  admirers,  he  was  a  very  illiterate 
num. 

HENRY  HARPHIUS,  a  celebrated  mystical  writer,  a 
native  of  Erp,  or  Herph,  a  village  in  Brabant,  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname.  He  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  that 
branch  of  the  Francisciui  order  of  which  the  members  were 
called  friars  minors  of  the  Observance,  and  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  director  of  consciences.  He  died  at  Mechun 
in  the  year  1478,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  father  guardian. 
He  is  classed  among  the  writers  of  eminence  in  mystical  di- 
vinity, and  his  boo^  have  been  much  admired  and  read  in 
catholic  countries,  and  in  particular  by  the  reli^ous  belonging 
to  his  own  order, 

ROBERT  FLEMMING,  nephew  to  Richard  Flemming, 
received  his  education  at  Oiford,  and,  in  145),  was  raised  to 
the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  He  visited  Italy,  where  he  wss  much 
admired  for  bis  learning  and  eloquence,  particularly  by  pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  to  whom  he  presented  a  Latin  poem,  entitled  "  Lu- 
cubrationes  Tibertina;."     He  died  hi  1483. 

PAUL  ATTAVANTI,  generally  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Father  Paul  of  Florence,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1419.  He 
eptei-cd  when  but  a  youth  into  the  religious  order  of  the  Ser- 
vites,  or  servants  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  order  was  first 
instituted  in  1283,  in  Tuscany,  by  some  meichwrt*  of  Florence. 
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Paul  waa  teamed  aa  well  aa  pious,  and  Marsilius  Ficinua  cont- 

Eared  hia  eloquence  to  the  charmB  of  Orpheus.  He  was  in 
abita  of  intitnacy  with  most  of  the  literati  of  his  day,  and 
frequentlr  vieited  the  Platonic  academy  which  assembled  in  the 
palace  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis.  He  zealously  promoted  the  in- 
terests of  his  order,  and  extended  it  in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and 
Switzerland,  and  became  provincial  in  Tuscai»r.  He  ^ed  at 
Florence  in  May,  1499.  Hu  works  are — 1.  Vita  beati  Joa- 
chimi.  S.  Quadregisimale  de  reditu  peccatoris  ad  Deum,  4to. 
3.  Breviarum  totius  juris  canonici,  folio.  4.  Expositio  in 
PsalmoB  PenitentJales,  4to.  5.  De  origine  oidinis  Serrorum 
beatffi  Mariffi,  4to. 

JOHN  BALNE,  a  native  of  France,  bom  about  14^.  His 
parents  were  m  tow  circumstances,  but  by  art  and  servility,  he 
obtained  several  rich  preferments,  and  at  last  was  made  bishop 
of  Angers,  after  his  old  patron  of  that  see  was  deposed.  He 
afterwards  eot  a  cardinal's  hat  trom  Paul  IL  But  a  corres- 
pondence which  he  had  engaged  in,  with  the  dukes  of  Bur^ 
gundy  and  Bern,  to  the  disa^antage  of  liewis,  Iteing  disco- 
vered, he  was  seized  and  confined  in  an  iron  cage  11  years.  ' 
After  his  liberation  he  went  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  was  sent 
as  legate  by  Sixtus  V.  to  France.     He  died  in  14SI. 

JAMES  PICCOLOMINI,  whose  proper  name  was  Am- 
manatii  took  that  of  Ptccolomini,  in  honour  of  bis  patron  Pius 
II.  He  was  bom  near  Lucca,  in  14SS.  He  became  bishop  of 
Masse,  afterwards  of  Frescati ;  a  cardinal  in  14€],  under  the 
title  of  de  Pane;  and  died  in  1479,  aged  57.  of  an  indigestion 
of  figs.  He  left  8000  pistoles  in  the  banker's  hands,  which 
pope  Sixtus  ly.  claimed,  and  of  which  he  gave  a  part  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  His  works,  which  consist  of 
some  letters,  and  a  tustory  of  his  own  time,  were  printed  at 
]VIilaninld!21,in  folio.  His  history,  entitled  "Commentaries," 
conunences  18th  of  June,  1464^  and  ends  the  6th  of  December 
14C9.  They  are  a  Sequel  to  Pius  II.'s  Commentaries,  which 
end  with  1463. 

ROBERT ,  CARACCIOLI,  a  famous  Italian  preacher.' 
was  bom  in  1425,  of  a  noble  fanuly  at  Lecce,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  He  entered  early  into  the  order  of  Minor  Obscr- 
vationes ;  and,  attaching  himself  to  pulpit  eloquence,  he  ^had 
obtained  such  a  reputation  before  his  tnirtieth  year,  that  he 
was  honoured  by  a  brief  from  pope  Nicholas  V.,  dispensing 
him  from  obedience  to  his  superiors,  and  allowing  him  to  dis- 
pose of  himself  at  his  pleasure.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  his  twice  passing  from  the  Obscrvatioues  to  the  Conven- 
tuals, has  subjected  him  to  the  imputation  of  levity  and  irregu- 
larity ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  writers  of  his  time,  that  his 
fame  for  sanctity  of  manners  was  equal  to  that  of  his  elo- 
quence.    He  was,  however,  employed  m  honourable  commls- 
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aions  by  the  popes  Callixtus  III.,  and  Sixtiu  IV.,  and  was 
ndsed  to  the  bishopric  first  of  AquinO)  and  afterwards  of 
liccce,  where  be  died  in  1495.  Ail  authors  agree  in  tbe  ex- 
traordinary admiration  he  excited  as  a  preacher,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  was  regarded  ahnost  as  a  second  St.  Pau],  and  gave 
the  model  of  tone,  gesture,  and  manner,  to  all  the  young  ora- 
tors of  his  time.  It  ia,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Italian  pulpit  eloquence,  always  rather  incliiiing  to  extrava- 
gance, was  then  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  little  acquainted  with 
food  taste  or  decorum.  Erasmus,  among  other  stories  of  this 
rother  Robert,  relates  that  once,  afker  living  with  great  ani- 
mation  harangued  in  favour  of  a  crusade,  he  suddenly  threw  off 
his  tunic,  and  displayed  himself  completely  armed,  as  if  pre- 
pared to  march  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Different  collecdoos 
have  been  printed  of  his  sermons,  most  of  which  are  contained 
in  an  edition  at  Venice,  3  vols.  14^,  and  at  Lyons  in  1503.  By 
a  specimen  given  by  Tiraboschi  of  a  Lent  sermon  against  glut- 
tony, they  are  little  adapted  to  please  a  more  re&ned  age.  They 
are  written  in  a  provincial  dialect,  and  seem  to  possess  few 
graces  of  style  to  recommend  them. 

MATTHEW  BOSSUS,  bom  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1427, 
was  illustrious  for  virtue  and  learning.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state  in  the  year  i&l,  in  the  congregation  of 
the  regular  canons  of  Lateran.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  had  a  gie^ 
esteem  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  raised  to  the  pontificate^ 
he  undertook  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disorders  of  the  nuns  of  Li- 
guria,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  entrusted  Bossiu 
to  cari7  his  designs  into  effect.  As  a  reward  for  his  pains, 
which  had  not  been  to  much  purpose,  he  offered  him  a  very 
good  prelacy  three  several  times,  but  Bosaus  refused  it,  and 
prevailed  with  the  pope  to  leave  him  in  the  condition  he  was 
in.  He  was  esteemed  by  persons  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
most  celebrated  scholars  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Padua,  in 
Aeyear  150^,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

TOSTADUS  ALPHONSUS,  bishop  of  Avila,  a  distin- 
guished Spaniard,  who  waa  invested  both  with  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical honours.  His  writings  are  so  voluminous,  that  they  fill 
twenty-seven  volumes  in  folio,  of  which  twen^-four  are  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scripture:  the  rest  are  chiefly  theological: 
they  were  printed  by  order  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  at  Venice,  in 
1580  i  and  reprinted  at  the  same  place,  in  1^ ;  and  at  Co- 
logne in  16lS.  His  "  Commentary  upon  the  Chronicon  of 
iEusebiuB,"  was  printed  separately  at  Salamanca  in  1 506.  High 
eDComiums  have  been  bestowed  upon  his  works ;  yet  they  are 
fidlen  into  oblivion. 

WALTER  BURLEY,  an  English  priest,  and  ciMnmenla- 
tor  on  Aristotle.  He  also  wrote  "  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Phi- 
loBophorum,"  printed  at  Cologne  in  147? ;  it  ia  a  rare  book. 
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"WILLIAM  WARHAM,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  ansfa- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord  high  chancellor,  the  son  of 
Robert  Warham,  waa  bom  of  a  leepectable  family  at  Okely, 
in  Hampshire.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school  and 
New  College,  Oxford.  In  1488,  he  practised  as  an  advocate 
in  the  court  of  Arches,  and  five  years  after  was  sent  as  ambaa- 
aador  to  the  court  of  Burgundy,  to  sohcit  the  duke  not  to  sup- 
port Warbeck,  and  for  his  good  conduct  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  Welb,  and  master  of  the  rolls.  He  was  after- 
wards made  lord  chancellor  and  bishop  of  London,  and  in 
1504  transited  to  Canterbury.  The  death  of  Henry  VII., 
altered  his  situation,  and  Wolsey  was  raised  in  his  room  to  the 
office  of  chancellor,  and  soon  after  acquired  the  superiority  in 
ecclesiaatical  aSaira,  by  being  nominated  pope's  legate.  War- 
ham  remonstrated  in  vain  against  the  encroachments  of  his 
rival,  and  died  at  St.  Stephen's  near  Canterbury,  after  filling 
the  see  38  years.  His  memory  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only 
from  his  munificence  and  moderation,  but  his  liberal  patron- 
age of  Erasmus,  who  gives  us  the  following  interesting  accoimt 
tn  Worham's  private  life.  "  That,"  says  Erasmus,  "  which 
enabled  him  to  go  through  such  various  cares  and  employ- 
ments, was,  that  no  part  of  bis  time,  nor  no  decree  of  his  at- 
tention, was  taken  with  hunting,  or  gaming,  in  idle  or  tri£ing 
conversation,  or  in  luxury  or  voluptuousness.  Instead  of  any 
diver^ons  or  amusements  of  this  kind,  he  delighted  in  the 
reading  of  some  good  and  pleasing  author,  or  in  Uie  conversa- 
tion of  some  learned  man.  And  although  he  sometimes  had  pre- 
lates, dukes,  and  earls,  as  his  guests,  he  never  spent  more  tnan 
an  hour  at  dinner.  The  entertainment  which  he  provided  for 
his  friends,  was  liberal  arid  splendid,  and  suitable  to  the  dig- 
niiy  of  his  rank ;  but  he  never  touched  any  dainties  of  the  kind 
himself.  He  seldom  tasted  wine,  and  when  he  had  attuned 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  drank  nothing  for  the  most  part,  but 
a  little  small  beer.  But,  notwithstanding  bis  great  temperance 
and  abstemiousness,  he  added  to  the  cheerftilness  and  festivity 
of  every  entertainment  at  which  he  was  present,  by  the 
pleasantness  of  his  countenance,  and  the  vivadty  and  agreeable- 
ness  of  his  conversation.  He  abstcuned  from  suppers  altogether, 
unless  he  happened  to  have  any  very  iamiliar  mends  with  him, 
of  which  number  I  was ;  when  he  would  indeed  sit  down  to 
table,  but  then  could  scarcely  be  said  to  eat  any  tiling.  If 
that  did  not  happen  to  be  tbe  case,  he  employed  the  time  by 
others  usually  appropriated  to  suppers,  in  study  or  devotion. 
But  as  he  was  remukably  agreeable  and  facetious  in  his  dis- 
course, but  without  biting  or  buffoonery,  so  he  delighted 
much  in  jesting  freely  with  his  friends.  But  scurrility,  defa^ 
nation,  or  shmder,  he  abhorred,  and  avoided  as  he  would  a 
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snake.     In  this  manner  did  thta  grettt  man  make  hia  days  suf- 
ficiently long,  of  the  Bfaortness  of  which  many  complain." 

BEN  ABDALBER  JOUSOUF,  one  of  the  most  Ulustri- 
ouB  of  the  Mahometan  doctors,  who  was  an  Iman,  or  chief  of  a 
mosque,  and  spent  his  whole  time  in  devotion  and  study,  of 
which  he  left  behind  him  numerous  proo&  in  works  composed 
in  the  Arabic  lai^uage.  The  principal  of  them  are  entitled 
*'  Istiab,"  or,  "  The  Universal  Book,"  which  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Mussulmans ;  "  Tomhid  Ala  al  Maoutha  of 
Malek,"  which  is  equally  valued,  "  Dorar  Filmegazi  Valseir," 
containing  s  collection  of  the  most  remarkable  events  atttending 
the  conquests  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  descriptioDs  of  their 
manners  and  customs ;  and  "  Hegiat  Alm^gialis  or  "  Various 
Discourses  in  the  form  of  Dialogues."  In  the  last  mentioned 
work  this  doctor  tells  us,  that  Mahomet  once  dreamed  that  he 
was  in  Paradise,  where,  among  other  things,  he  saw  one  of  the 
machines  commonly  made  use  of  in  the  Levant  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  water  out  of  deep  wells.  Mahomet  was  curious  to 
know  vbose  it  was ;  and  when  informed  that  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Abugehel,  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  Mussul- 
man religion,  and  of  Mahomet,  whom  he  considered  as  a  repro- 
bate, he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  What  business  has  any 
thing  belonfpng  to  Abugehel  in  Paradise?  He  will  never  ea- 
ter it  himself.'  Some  time  afterwards,  ike  son  of  Abugehel 
having  embraced  the  Mussulman  faith,  the  circumstance  gave 
Mahomet  great  satisfaction,  as  he  imagined  that  it  furnished 
him  with  an  interpretation  of  bis  dream.  The  machine  he 
considered  to  be  an  emblem  of  Abugehel,  who  had  been  the 
instrument  of  drawing  up  his  son  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  of 
idolatry,  and  nusing  nim  almost  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  while  he  himself  was  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
abyss  of  infidelity. 

BABA  AL  HAKH  U  ALDIN,  the  ornament  of  justice 
and  religion.  This  is  the  title  borne  by  Omar  Nakhschbcndi, 
reputed  a  great  saint  by  the  Mussulmans.  He  died  at  Hafara 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  857,  A.  D.  1478.  BaburMirza  sultan, 
of  the  race  of  Tamerlane,  who  reigned  in  Khorassan,  carried 
his  coffin  on  bis  shoulders.  His  life-  and  his  miracles  were 
written  by  Salefa  ben  Mobarek  al  Bokhari,  in  the  book  he  calls 
"  Anis  al  Thalebin."  This  sheik  is  author  of  a  book  entitled 
"  Mecaniab." 

BAZZAZ,  the  author  of  Adah  el  Mofredat,  or  a  Treatise 
on  the  particular  condidons  and  properties  of  traditions,  and 
some  other  works  on  the  Mahometan  theology. 

FRANCIS  XIMENES,  a  justly  celebrated  cardinal,  bishop 
of  Toledo,  and  prime  minister  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Torrela* 
guna,  in  Old  Castile,  m  1437,  and  studied  at  Alcala  and  Sala- 
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manca.  He  fhen  went  to  Rome;  and  being  robbed  on  A^ 
road,  brought  nothing  back  but  a  bull  for  obtaining  the  first 
vacant  prebend ;  but  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  refused  it  him, 
and  threw  him  into  .prison.  Being  at  length  restored  to  liberty, 
he  obtained  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Siguenca,  where  car- 
dinal Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  who  wa^  the  bishop,  inade  him  his 
freat  vicar.  Ximenes  sonie  time  after  entered  among  the 
ranciscans  of  Toledo ;  but  being  there  troubled  with  visits, 
he  retired  to  a  solitude  named  Ca^tanel,  and  ^plied  himself  to 
.the  ^tudy  of  dinnity  and  the  oriental  tongues.  At  his  return  to 
Toledo,  queen  Isabella  of  Castile  chose  nim  for  her  confessor. 
And  sO^rwards  nonunated  him  archbishop  of  Toledo ;  which, 
next  to  thepapacy,  is  the  richest  digmty  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  "  This  honour,"  says  Dr.  Ri^ertson,  "  be  declined 
.with  a  finnnesa  which  nothing  but  an  authoritadve  injunction 
was  able  to  overcome.  Nor  did  tlfis  height  of  promotion 
.change  his  manners.  Though  obliged  to  display  in  public 
that  magnificence  which  became  hb  station,  he  himself  retained 
.his  monastic  severitv.  Under  his  pontifical  robes  he  constant- 
ly wore  the  coarse  m>ck  of  St.  Francis,  the  rents  of  which  be 
'used  to  patch  with  his  own  hands.  He  at  no  time  used  linen, 
but  was  commoiily  clad  in  hair-cloth.  He  slept  always  in  his 
habits ;  most  frequently  on  the  floor  or  on  boards,  and  rarely 
in  a  bed.  He  did  not  taste  of  the  delicades  whidi  appeared 
at  his  table,  but  satisfied  himself  with  that  simple  diet  which 
the  ryle  of  his  order  prescribed.  Notwithstandijjg  these  peci^- 
liarities,  so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  world, lie  possessed 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  and  discovered  talents  fo^ 
business  which  rendered  the  iame  of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that 
of  bis  sanc^ty.  His  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  necessi^ 
'ties  of  the  poor ;  to  visit  the  churches  uid  hoapitab ;  to  purge 
his  diocese  of  usurers  and .  places  of  debauchery,  to  degrade 
corrupt  judges,  and  place  in  their  room  persons  whom  he  knew 
to  be  distinguished  by  their  probity  end  disinterestedness.  He 
erected  a  famous  university  at  Alcala;  and  in  1499,  founded 
the  college  of  ndephonso.  Three  years  after,  he  undertook 
the  Polyglot  Bible ;  and  for  that  purpose  sent  for  many  learn- 
ed men  to  come  to  him  at  Toledo,  purchased  seven  copies  in 
Hebrew  for  4000  crowns,  and  gave  a  great  price  for  Latin  and 
Greek  manuscripts.  At  this  Bible  they  laboured  above  twelve 
years.  It  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible ;  the  version 
of  the  Septuagint,  with  a  literal  translation ;  that  of  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Onkelos ;  and  Ximenes  added 
to  it  a  dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  contained 
in  the  Bible.  This  work  is  called  Ximenes'  Polyglot.  la 
1507,  pope  Julius  U.  gave  him  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  king 
Ferdinand  di^  Catholic  entrusted  him  with  tlie  admiaistrotion 
.of  affiurs.     Cardinal  Ximenes  was  from  this  moment  tlie  soul 
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'of  every  thiiiff  that  passed  in  Spun.  He  dirfSngulelied  lumselF 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ininistry,  by  dischar^nff  the  people  from 
the  burdensume  taa;  c^ed  acavsJe,  vliich  naH  been  continued 
on  account  of  the  war  against  Granada;  and  laboured  with 
such  zeal  and  success  in  the  conversion  of  tbe  Mahometans 
that  he  made  9000  converts,  among  whom  was  a  prince  of 
the  blood  of  the  Icings  ofGranada.  In  1309,  cardinal  Ximenes 
'Extended  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand,  by  taking  the  tity  of 
Oran,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Algiers.  He  undertook  this  conquest 
at  his  own  expense,  and  marched  in  person  at  the  head  of  tiie 
Spanish  army,  clothed  iri  his  pontifioil  ornaments,  and  accom- 
patded  by  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  dome- 
time  aAer,  foreseeing  an  extraordinary  scarcity,  he  erected 
-public  granaries  at  Toledo,  Alcala,  and  Torrelaguna,  and  had 
'them  filled  with  com  at  bis  own  expense ;  which  g^ed  the 
'people's  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  that  -to  preserve  the  memory 
of  this  noble  action,  they  had  an  eulogium  upon  it  cut  on  mar- 
ble, in  tbe  hall  of  the  senate-bouse  atToledo,  and  in  ^e  mar- 
"ket-place.  Kine  Ferdinand  dying  in  1516,  left  carduul  XI- 
'menes  regent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  ardiduke  Charles, 
who  was  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  confiiued  Aiat 
nomination.  The  cardinal  immediately  made  a  reform  of  die 
officers  of  the  supreme  conndl  and  of  the  court,  and  put  a  stop 
-to  the  oppression  of  the  grandees.  He  vindicated  the  rights 
of  the  people  against  the  aobiGty ;  and  as,  by  the  feudal  con- 
stitution, me  limitary  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
-nobles,  and  men  of  inferior  condition  were  called  into  the  field 
'only  as  their  vassals,  a  king  with  scanty  revenues  depended  on 
them  in  all  hie  opemdons.  From  this  state  Ximenes  resolved 
to  deliver  the  crown ;  and  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding 
every  city  in  Castile  to  inrol  a  certam  number  of  its  burgeflses, 
and  teach  them  military  discipline ;  he  himself  engaging  to  pro- 
vide officers  to  command  them  at  the  public  expense.  This 
was  vigorou^  opposed  by  the  nobles  ;  but  by  his  intrepidity 
and  superior  address  he  carried  his  point.  He  then  endeavour- 
ed to  diminish  tbe  possessions  of  tbe  nobility,  by  reclaiming  all 
the  crown-lands,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  pensions  granted 
by  the  late  king  Ferdinand.  This  addition  made  to  the  reve- 
nues enabled  him  to  discharge  all  the  debts  of  Ferdinand,  and 
to  establish  magazines  of  warlike  stores.  The  nobles,  alarmed 
at  these  repeated  attacks,  uttered  loud  complunts,  Wt  before 
■they  proceeded  to  extremities,  appomted  some  grandees  of  tiie 
first  rank  to  examine  the  powers  m  consequence  of  which  he 
exercised  acts  of  such  high  authority.  Ximenes  received  them 
with  cold  civility;  produced  the  testament  of  Ferdinand,  by 
Which  he  was  appointed  regent,  together  with  the  ratification 
of  that  deed  by  Charies.  To  both  these  th«r  objected ;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  establish  their  validity.     As  the  conversa- 
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tim  grew  wHim,  he  led  them  hiBeiuibly  to  a  bnlcony,  from 
which  they  had  a  view  of  a  large  body  of  troops  under  anus, 
and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artiiiery.  "  Behold,"  says  he^ 
ptnnting  to  these,  and  rainiig  hia  voice,  "  the  powers  which  I 
IiaTe  received  from  hia  Cath^ic  majesty !  with  these  I  govern 
Caadle ;  and  with  these  I  will  govern  it,  till  the  kio^  your  mas- 
ter and  mine,  takei  poueuion  of  hia  kmgdom."  A  declaration 
so  bold  and  hao^ity  aOenced  them,  and  aatoniahed  their  asao* 
aatea.  They  saw  that  he  was  prepared  for  his  defence,  and 
laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  hia  ad- 
ministration. At  length,  from  the  repeated  mtreaties  of  Xi- 
meaiea,  and  the  impatient  murmora  of  the  Spanish  ministry, 
Charles  V.  embarked,  and  landed  in  Spain,  accompanied  by 
his  fevourites.  Ximenes  was  advancing  to  the  coast  to  meet 
him,  but  at  Boa  E^uiUos  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder, 
which  his  followers  considered  as  the  effect  of  poison.  Thia 
acodent  ofalising  Ximenes  to  stop,  he  wrote  to  the  king,  and 
with  hia  usual  boldness  advised  hnn  to  dismisa  all  the  Btrangera 
in  his  train,  whose  number  and  credit  already  gave  offence  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  earnestly  desired  to.  have  an  interview  with 
him,  tbat  he  might  inform  him  of  the  atate  of  the  nation,  and 
tiie  temper  of  his  sobiecta.  To  prevent  thia,  not  onlv  &e 
FlenungB,  but  the  Spanuh  grandees,  employed  aU  their  aadresa 
to  keep  Charies  at  a  distance  from  Aranda*  the  place  to  which 
the  cardinal  had  removed.  His  advice  was  now  slighted  and  de- 
gpised.  Ximenes,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  and  merit, 
expected  a  more  grateful  return  from  a  prince  to  whom  he  de- 
livered a  kinadcnn  more  flouridiing  than  it  had  been  in  an  jt  for- 
mer age,  and  a  more  extennve  authority  than  the  most  ilhu- 
trious  of  hia  aneeatora  had  ever  possessed ;  and  lamented 
the  fate  of  his  country,  about  to  be  ruined  by  the  rapacuona- 
oesa  and  insolence  of  foreign  favourites.  While  hia  mind  was 
agitated  by  these  passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
in  which,  after  a  few  cold  and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese ;  and  he  expired  a  flew 
honra  after  reading  it,  November  8,  1517,  in  the  eightyfirst 
year  of  his  age.  Hia  remains  were  interred  in  the  college  of 
Bdephonsua,  at  Alcala,  where  hia  tomb  may  be  aeen.  Tbi| 
cardinal  had  settled  several  excellent  foundations ;  among 
others,  two  magnificent  female  convents,  one  for  the  religioua 
education  of  a  great  many  young  ladies  of  high  rank,  but 
destitute  of  fo^ne ;  the  other  to  be  an  asylum  for  such  poor 
maidens  aa  should  be  found  to  have  a  real  coll  to  the  monastic 
life. 

AMADEUS,  a  Po^iguese  monk,  of  the  order  of  SL  Fran- 
da,  who  published  at  ^^e  some  whimsical  revelations,  which 
excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time.     He  died  in  14fi2. 
.  JOHN  ANDREW,  secretary  of  the  Vatican  library ;  diisd 
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in  149S.  He  wae  a  learned  and  industrioua  tngn,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Aleria,  in  Corsica.  He  edited  Livy,  Aulua  Gelliua, 
and  Herodotus,  witli  other  worka 

ANTHONY  PALLAVICINI,  a  eardmal,  born  at  Gencm, 
in  1441,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  n^e  bishop  of  Ventil- 
tnille  and  Paiopeluna;  eiyoyed  the  confidence  of  popes  Inno- 
cent VIU.,  Alexander  VI.,  and  Julius  II.,  and  did  them  great 
service  in  various  negotiations.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1507. 

JOHN  TRITHEMIUS,  was  bom  in  the  year  144«,  at  the 
village  of  Trittenheim,  near  Treves,  whence  be  took  his  name. 
Havn^  finished  his  course  of  education  in  the  universities  of 
Treves  and  Heidelberg,  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  the  Benedio 
tine  monastery  of  Spanheim,  iu  14^,  which  be  eaperintended 
for  22  years,  when  he  with4rew  from  it  in  consequence  of 
the  machinations  of  a  faction  of  the  head  of  a  monastery  in  that 
<aty,  vrbere  he  died  in  1518,  at  the  age  of  76.  "Trithemius,''says 
one  of  his  biographers,  "  was  a  person  of  vast  erudition,  a  phi- 
losopher, ntauoemadcian,  chemist,  poet,  historian,  divine,  and 
conversant  in  the  Hebrew,  Cireek  and  Latin  languages."  His 
works,  written  in  Latin,  are  numerous,  but  those  on  biography 
and  historys  are  held  in  the  hizheat  estimation.  His  writings 
on  piety  and  morali^  chiefiy^elate  to  the  monastic  and  saca^ 
dotal  life,  miracles  of  saints  and  such  topics.  His  philoso^y 
bore  the  mystic  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  I£s 
*'  Steguiography,  or  the  Art  of  Writing  in  Cyphers,"  contain- 
ing some  singular  characters  ignorant^  taken  for  talismans, 
subjected  him  very  unjustly  to  the  charge  of  magic  Upon  the 
whole,  "  he  appears  to  have  been  a  person  whose  great  learn- 
ing, was  considerably  tinctured  with  credulity,  and  whose  in- 
dustry was  superior  to  his  judgment."  ■  His  works  are — 1.  On 
Illustrious  Ecclesiafilical  Writers,  1546,  4<to.  2.  On  the  IUub- 
trious  Men  of  Germany,  4to.  3.  On  the  Illustrious  Men  of  his 
own  Order.  4.  On  Polygraphy,  folio,  5.  A  Treatise  on  Ste- 
ganography,  or  the  Art  of  Writing  in  Cypher.  6.  Opera  Hi&> 
torica,  2  vols  folio.     7.  Annales  Hirsauginaes,  2  vols,  folio.    . 

RICHARD  FITZJAMES,  bishop  of  Rochester,  Chiches- 
ter, and  London,  and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  Merton  col- 
lege, Oxford,  was  descended  of  a  respectable  family  in  Somer- 
setshire. He  was  sent  to  Oxford  in  ]4<59,  and  six  years  after- 
wards was  elected  probatioBer  fellow  of  Merton  college,  Chi 
taking  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  entered  into  oriurs,  and 
in  the  year  1473,  served  the  office  of  proctor.  In  the  following 
year  he  obtained  the  prebend  of  Taunton,  in  the  church  of 
Wells,  Somerset^re.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain 
to  Edward  IV.,  on  which  he  took  his  degrees  in  divinity.  In 
1482,  he  was  elected  warden  of  Merton  college,  which  office 
he  honourably  sustMned  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  coUege.    In  liS5he 
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obbuned  the  vicarage  of  Minebead,  and  also  the  rectory  of 
AUer,  SomeraetEhire.  He  became  ahnoner  to  Henry  VII.,  in 
1495,  and  the  following  year  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ro- 
chester, from  thence,  in  1503,  to  Chichester,  and  finally  in  1505, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  London.  He  held  bis  wardenship  of 
Merton  till  hia  last  translation,  when  be  thought  proper  to  re- 
sign it.  While  bishop  of  London,  he  was  a  liberal  contribu- 
tor to  the  cathedral  church,  and  he  was  also  a  great  benefactor 
to' the  •ompletion  of  St.  Mary's  church,  Oxford.  Along  with 
his  brother  Sir  John  Fitxiames,  lord  chief  justice  of  England, 
he  founded  the  school  at  Brutton,  in  SomersetBhire.  He  died 
ui  15S2,  at  a  great  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral. 

JOHN  GEILER,  or,  as  styled  by  some,  Gaylcr  Keisersper- 
celebrated  S*iss  divine,  was  bom  in  1445,  at  Schdf- 
.  His  father  was  a  notary,  and  died  about  three  years 
after  the  birth  of  John,  who  was  then  adopted  by  a  relation. 
He  studied  at  Fribourg  and  Basil.  He  first  preached  at 
AVurzburg,  and  was  so  distinguish^  for  pulpit  oratory,  that 
he  was  soon  invited  to  Augsburg,  Basil,  and  Strasburg.  As 
he  could  but  settle  at  one  place,  he  gave  the  preference  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  continued  thirty-three  years,  and  died 
March  10, 1510.  He  is  s^d  to  have  been  the  first  who  pro- 
posed that  the  sacrament  should  be  administered  to  persons 
under  sentence  of  death. 

ANDREW  FORMAN,  archbbhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
nrimate  of  all  Scotland,  was  descended  from  the  Formans  of 
liutton  in  Berwickshire,  and  was  one  of  the  best  statesman  of 
his  age.  He  was  employed  in  1501,  along  with  archbishop 
Blackader,  and  Patrick  earl  of  Bothwell,  to  negotiate  a  matcn 
between  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  which  was  next  year  ratified  by 
the  Scottish  ambassador.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as 
Scotch  ambassador  to  Rome,  England,  and  France,  on  tiie 
most  important  occasions.  In  15^,  he  w^  appointed  'arch- 
bishop of  Moray ;  and  in  1514,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Previous  to  hia  last  promotion,  he  was  employed  as  mediator 
betwixt  pope  Julius  II.  and  Lewis  XII.  of  I'rance,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conciliating  the  difference.  Having  taken  leave  of 
the  pope,  he  passed  through  France,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Lewis,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  btsbopric  of 
Bourgea,  which  brought  him  in  400  tons  of  vrine,  10,000 
francs  of  gold  annually,  besides  other  revenues.  He  was  also 
most  Kberally  rewarded  by  Julius,  who,  besides  the  archbishop- 
ric, conferred  upon  him  the  two  rich  abbeys  of  Dunfermline 
and  Aberbrothie,  and  made  him  bis  legate  a  latere.  In  1517, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  states  one  of  we  lords  of  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  Jamea  V.,  on  occaaiAi  of  the  duke  of 
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Albasy'E  goin^  to  France.  I»  M'Kemie's  lires,  we  are  in- 
formed}  that  m  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  &oni  1505  till  1626,  in  the  Advocate's  hlirary,  there  is  a 
letter  from  that  pope,  dated  6tb  May,  151 1,  to  kin^  James  IV., 
wherein  he  highly  commends  Forman,  and  proimses,  that  at 
die  first  creation  of  cardinals,  he  should  be  made  one ;  bat  Uie 
'  pope  died  before  he  had  an  <»aportunity  of  perfonmng  his  vn>- 
tnise.  Archbishc^  Fonnan  oied  in  1521,  and  was  buried  at 
Dunfemdine.  Dempster  says,  that  he  wrote  a  book  aguost 
Luther,  another  concerning  tlw  Stoic  philosophy,  and  a  collec- 
tion out  of  the  decretals. 

CHRISTOPHER  BAMBRTOGE,  or  BAINBRHXSE, 
an  EngliBb  divine,  was  bom  at  Ifilton  near  Appleby,  in  West- 
moreland, and  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford.  He  pass- 
ed rapidly  through  differ^it  stages  of  eccfesiasHcal  preferment, 
till,  in  1X7,  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Durham,  and  the 
next  year  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  After  the  death  of 
Richard  UI.,  during  whose  reign  his  friendshq)  with  Morton, 
archbi^op  of  Canterbury,  subjected  him  to  some  inconvenimce, 
be  returned,  under  Henry  VII.,  into  the  full  current  of  pi 
rity.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  sent  to  pope  Jul 
n.,  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  peace  to  Europe,  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  league  then  fonned  by  the  most  powmiil 
Erinces  of  Europe  against  the  Venetians,  but  in  fact  to  etimu- 
ite  the  pope  to  enmity  aeainst  the  king  of  France.  Bam* 
bridge,  while  be  accomplished  with  great  address  his  master's 
dedgn,  was  not  negligent  of  his  own  interests.  He  so  caa- 
pletely  ingratiated  himself  with  the  pope,  as  to  obtain  from  bim 
a  cardiDafs  hat,  and  an  irregular  precedent  in  the  conclave. 
He  was  appointed  by  his  holiness  legate  of  die  ecdesiastical 
army,  whicK  was  at  that  time  besieging  Bastia.  Uetuimng 
home,  he  discovered  his  gratitude  to  the  pontiff,  by  prertuUi^ 
upon  his  royal  master  to  engage  in  an  unnecessary  war  in  his 
defence^  Bambridge  appears  to  have  been  a  man  altogether 
devoted  to  ambidpn,  and  to  have  owed  his  preferment  more  to 
artifice  than  to  merit  No  firuits  of  his  learning  remain.  \¥ilfa 
respect  to  his  temper,  little  can  be  ccmcluded  in  its  favour,  fiiom 
the  tragical  incident  which  terminated  hie  life.  Being  on  some 
occasion  in  a  violent  passion  with  Kenaud  of  Modeno,  his  ma- 
jor-domo, be  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  excessively.  The  m- 
raged  domestic  revenged  himself  by  ministering  to  his  master 
a  dose  of  poison.  This  happened  at' Rome  on  the  14di  of 
July,  1514.  The  master,  who  had  paid  dearly  for  forgetting 
the  apostolical  precept  "  a  btshiro  must  be  no  striker,"  was  ba- 
ried  in  the  English  ctiurch ;  and  the  servant  eluded  the  hand 
of  public  justice  by  hanging  himself. 

JOHN  ALLEN,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  under  Henry  VIU., 
was  educated  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  but  took  hia  degree 
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of  A.B.  of  Cambrid^.     Being  sent  by  Dr.  Warhua,  azcfa-. 

tMshop  of  Canterbury  to  the  pope,  about  certain  churcb  mat- 
ters, be  continued  at  Rome  nine  years,  and  was  created  LL.  D. 
Ailer  his  return  be  was  appointed  chaplain  to  cardinal  Wol- 
s^,  and  judge  of  his  court  as  legate  a  mere ;  in  the  execu^n 
of  which  office  he  waa  suspected  of  great  dishonesty  and  even 
peijury.  He  assisted  the  cardinal  in  suppressing  forty  small 
monasteries,  for  the  erection  of  his  college  at  Oxford  and  Ips- 
wicji.  The  r-ardinal  procured  him  the  living  of  Dolby  in 
Leicestershire,  though  it  belonged  to  the  hospital  of  Burttm 
Lazars.  About  the  end  of  1525,  he  was  made  LL-D.  in  the 
oniverd^  of  Oxford.  In  1528  he  was  consecrated  archtnshop 
of  Dublm,  and  about  the  same  time  was  made  phaocellor  of 
Ireland.  He  wrote  Epiatohe  de  Pallii  significaUone  activa  et 
pasaiva ;  at  the  time  whm  he  received  the  archiepiscopal  pall, 
and,  De  Consuetudinibus  a(:  flatutis  in  tutionis  causes  ohser~ 
vandis  j  with  several  other  pieces  relating  to  the  church.  His. 
death,  which  h^pened  in  July,  1 S34,  was  tragical ;  for  being 
taken  in  a  time  oi  rebellion  by  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  eldest  son 
to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  he  was  by  his  command  knocked  on  the 
head  like  an  ox,  at  Tarlaine,  in  Ireland,  in  the  08th  year  of  his 
age.  The  place  where  the  murder  was  committed  was  after- 
vards  hed^ffid  in,  and  left;  desolate  in  detestation  of  the  fact. 

GEORGE  BROWNE,  archbishoo  of  Dubhn,  and  the  first 
prelate  who  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in  Ire- 
bod,  was  originally  an  Austin  friar  of  London,  and  was  edu- 
cated near  I&yweD,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became  provin- 
cial of  lus  order,  ajul  having  goibis  degree  of  D.D.  ttbroad, 
was  admitted  to  Ihe  same  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  1534. 
After  reading  Luther's  writings,  he  began  to  teach  the  peojde 
to  pray,  not  to  die  Virj^  Mary,  or  the  Saints,  but  to  Chrut. 
This  recommended  him  to  Henry  VIII>,  who,  in  1535,  pro- 
nioted  him  to  be  archbishop  of  Dubhn,  and  nonunated  him  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  abolishing  the  pu>al  supremacy  in 
Ireland.  In  1551,  king  Edward  VI.  gave  him  the  additiwial 
honour  of  primate  of  afi  Jreland :  but  &i  1554  he  waa  deposed 
by  Qoeen  Sf  ary,  on  pretence  of  his  bemg  married,  though  va, 
reali^,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  reformation.  He  punish- 
ed a  work  against  keeping  the  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  against  the  worship  of  im^es.    He  died  in  1556. 

ALAX  of  LYNN,  bom  at  Lynn  m  Norfigjfc.  and  educated 
at  Cambridge,  acquired  great  reputation  both  as  a  student  and 
a  preacher.  He  was  fond  of  allegorical  explications  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  applied  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament to  the  coDcems  of  rel^on  and  moral  conduct.  He 
vrrote  tracts  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  sermons,  and 
eluadations  of  Aristotle.  He  became  a  Carmelite  in  a  monas- 
tery atl^nuj  wheie  he  died.    He  is  celebrated  for  the  great 
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paim  wlueh  He  took  in  making  indexea  to  tlw  ho<As  Irhich  be 

nad>  a  Ions  list  of  wfaich  is  given  by  Bale* 

JOHN  ALCOCK,biahopofElyintheTeignofHenry VII.,  ' 
tnta  bom  at  Bererley  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  ^aa  first  made  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  1471,  was  con> 
secrated  bishop  of  Rochester;  in  HTd  he  waa  translated 
to  the  see  of  Worcester ;  and  in  14^,  to  that  of  Ely.  He  vas 
s  man  of  great  learning  and  piety ;  and  so  highly  esteemed  by 
king  Henry,  that  he  appointed  bim  lord-president  of  Wales, 
and  afVerrtarda  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Alcock  foimded 
a  school  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  built  the  spacious  ball  be- 
longing to  the  episcopal  palace  at  Ely.-  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  Jeaus  college  at  Cambridge.  This  house  was  for- 
merly a  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St.  Radigand,  but  the  nuns 
were  so  notorious  for  their  incontinence,  that  king  Henry  VII. 
and  pope  JuUus  II.  consented  to  its  dissolution ;  and  Akock 
obtained  a  grant  of  it.  Bayle  calls  this  nunnery  "  apiritualinm 
meretricuniCEenobrum,"acommitnity  of  spiritual  harlots.  Bishop 
Alcock  wrote  several  pieces  ;  among  which  are  the  following— 
Mons  Perfectionis  in  Fsttlmos  Penitentiales.  S.  HoDulise  Vui- 
gares.     4.  Meditationes  Pise.     He  died  in  1500. 

THOMAS  SCOTT,  or  ROTHERHAM,  a  munificent  pre- 
late, was  a  native  of  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  de- 
rived his  name,  though  that  of  hie  family  was  Scott.  He  be- 
came fellow  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  master  of  Pembroke- 
hall,  and  chancellor  of  that  university.  He  served  as  secretary 
to  four  kings,  and  was  successively  promoted  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Rochester  and  Lincoln,  and  to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 
He  was  also  made  lord  chancellor ;  and  died  in  IdOO.  He  was 
a  liberal  benefactor  to  Lincoln  college,  Oxford-. 

OLIVER  MAILLARD,  a  French  CordfeHer  and  doctor  in 
divinity,  who  was  celebrated  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  preatftier. 
He  died  at  Toulouse  in  I50S.  His  sermons  were  printed  at 
Paris  m  1730,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

_  LEVITA  JESUA,  a  Spanish  rabbi,  who  wrote  a  bo<A,  «l- 
titled,  "  Halicoth  Olam,"  or  the  ways  of  eternity,  as  aa  intro- 
duction to  the  Talmud.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
I'Empereure,  and  printed  at  Hanover  in  1714,  4to. 

ADRIAN  of  ST.  CHRYSOGONUS,  a  cardinal  priest,  waa 
a  native  of  Cometto,  in  Tuscany.  Innocent  VIII.  sent  him  as 
oundointo  Scotland  andl^Vance;  andafterhehad been  clerk  and 
treasurerof  the  apostolic  chamber,  pope  Alexander  VI.,  whose 
secretary  be  had  been,  honoured  him  with  the  cardinal's  hat. 
His  life  was  a  continued  scene  of  odd  adventures.  He  narrow- 
ly escaped  death  the  day  Alexander  VI.  poisoned  himself  by 
mistake.  Afterwards  he  incurred'the  hatred  of  Julius  H.,  so 
that  be  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  in  the  motintalns  of  Trent. 
Having  been  recalled  by  Leo  X.,  he  was  »o  ungrateful,  that  he 
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engaged  in  s  conspiracy  agunst  faim.  The  pope  pardoned  his 
&mt,  but  .tbe  cardinal,  not  caiiog  to  trust  to  tbis,  made  his 
escape,  and  it  could  never  be  Known  exactly  what  became 
of  him.  He  was  one  of  the  first  that  effectually  reformed  the 
Xiatin  style.  He  studied  Cicero  with  great  succes?,  and  made 
many  ezceQent  observations  on  the  Latin  tongue^  in  his  treataae 
De  Sermone  Latino.  He  had  begun  a  Latm  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  wrote  a  treatise  De  Vera  Philosophia, 
which  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1548. 

NICHOLAS  MALERMI,  or  MALERBI,  a  Venetian 
tnonk,  who  translated  the  BiMe  into  the  Italian  language, 
which  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  2  vols,  folio,  1471,  under  3ie  " 
tide  of  Bibna  Volgare  Istoriato.     He  also  wrote  La  Legenda 
di  Tutti  Saneti. 

LAUREKTIA  STROZZI,  a  learned  Italian  nun,  who 
wrote  a  booli:  of  hymns  and  odes  upon  all  the  holy  days,  which 
was  translated  into  French,  and  setto  music  by  Mauduit. 

THOMAS  BECKINOTON,  bom  m  Somersetshire,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  man  of  letters  in  this  centory. 
Brought  up  at  New  College,  Oxford,  he  afterwards  became 
its  benefactor,  upon  being  made  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  book  in  Latin,  very  much  approved  of  in 
its  time, -but  utterly  forgotten  at  present,  concerning  the  right 
of  the  kings  of  England  to  the  dominion  of  France. 

JOHN  PFEFB^RCORN,  a  learned  Jew,  who  was  con- 
Terted  to  Christianity.  He  was  the  author  of  De  Abolendis 
Judeorum  Scriptis;  and  consistently  with  the  title  of  that 
■vFoA,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  emperor  Maximilian  to 
bum  all  the  Hebrew  books, -except  the  Bible.  He  wrote 
some  other  tracts,  also  in  Latin.  - 

ROBERT  BALE,  an  English  diviiie,  was  bom  in  Norfolk; 
and  entered  among  the'  Carmelites  at  Norwich,  of  which  so- 
<Aety  he  became  prior.     He  died  in  1503. 

BRAUN,  or  BRAUNIUS,  archbishop  of  Dortmund,  and 
dean -of  Notre  Dame,  in  Giadibus,  at  Cologne.  He  pubfished 
a  Latin  oration  agmnst  the  priests  guilty  of  fornication ;  he 
also  wrote  the  Bfe  of  Jeans  Christ,  uiat  of  the  Holy  Virmn, 
anda  controversial  treatise  against  the '  Protestants ;  but  nui 
elsef  wod;  is  the  Tbeatruin  Urbium  in  several  volumes,  foUo: ' 
PETER  D'OSMA,  an  ecclesiastic  at  Salamanca.  He 
'  preached  and  wrote  against  the  doctrines  and  the  infallibility 
of  the  church  of  Rome, -so  that  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
ordered  his  writings  to  be  burnt. 

GEORGE  CORESSIUS,  a  Greek  priest  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  who  appears  to  have  received  his  education  in 
Italy,  but  upon  his  return  to  bis  native  country,  to  have  be- 
9  and  active  cha»pi«n  in  defence  of  the  Greek 
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and  of  tke  Latio  daxceb.    Hfr  wntf*  «  noielyof  trmtiNcai 
that  controven^. 
LEWIS  ALMANDUS,  in  French  Alenutn,  archbishop  of 

Aives,  and  cardinal  of  St.  Ceciha,  was  one  of  the  gieatest  men 
of  his  time.  The  cardinal  presided  in  the  couscil  of  Basils 
which  deposed  Eugenius  IV.,  and  elected  the  anti-pope,  Felix 
V.  He  IS  much  commended  by  iEneaa  Sylvius,  as  a  man  ex- 
tremely well  fonoed  for  presiding  in  such  assemhlies,  firm  and 
vigorous,  illustrious  by  lus  virtue,  learned,  and  of  an  admirable 
memoir  in  recapitulating  all  that  the  orators  and  diapntanta 
had  said.  One  day,  when  he  harangued  against  tlie  auperiop 
rity  of  £be  pope  oret  the  council,  he  diatingiusbed  lumself  id 
such  an  eminent  mamier,  that  aeveral  peraons  went  to  kiss  hmv 
while  others  pressed  even  to  kiss  his  robe.  Tbey  extolled  bt 
the  skies  his  abilities  and  genius,  which  bad  ifused  hinif  Aon^ 
a  Frenchmw,  to  a  aaperiori^  over  the  Italians,  notwitbatannr 
ing  all  their  natural  subtlety  and  fineiae.  There  is  no  need  of 
awing,  whether  po|>e  Eugcanos  tbtindBied  against  the  pred- 
dcait  of  a  council  which  d^iosed  hun.  He  deprived  him  of  all 
his  dignities,  and  treiU»d  him  as  a  aon  of  iniquity.  However, 
notwiUistanding  this,  Lewis  Ahnandns  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  and  performed  so  many  mirwrk"  after  his  death,  that 
at  the  request  of  the  canons  and  Celesttne  monks  of  Avignoi^ 
and  the  solicitatum  of  the  cardinal  of  Clermont,  legate  a  taterv 
of  Clement  VIL*  he  was  beatified  by  that  pope  in  the  year 
152?. 

JEROME  SAVONAROLA* «  &mous  Italian  monk,  bom 
at  Forara  in  1462,  and  descended  of  a  noble  £uaily.  At  th? 
age  of  22,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Dominican  fziai,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  and  distinguished  himself  in  that 
.  order  by  bis  piety  and  ability  as  a  preacher.  Florence  was  the 
theatre  wb^e  he  preached,  confessed,  and  wrote.  He  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  &cti<»i  which  <^posed  the  £unily  (^ 
ths  Medici.  He  explained  the  Apocalypse^  and  pointed  out  a 
prophecy  which  £»etold  the  destruction  of  his  opponents.  He 
predict^  a  renovatioa  of  the  diurcb,,  and  declaimed  with  much  . 
severity  against  the  clergy  and  court  of  Rome.  Alexander  VL 
excommunicated  him,  and  prohibited  him  fircnn  preaching.  He 
derided  die  anathemas  of  tne  pope  ;  yet  he  forbiwe  preaching 
for  some  time,  and  resumed  the  emidoyment  with  more  applause 
than  ever.  The  pope  and  the  Medici  fitnuly  thm  thought  of 
attacking  him  with  his  own  weuions.  Savonarola  having  pos^ 
ed  up  a  thesis  as  a  subject  oi  disputation,  a  Frandscan,  by 
th^  instigation,  offered  to  prove  it  noetical.  The  Franciscan 
was  seconded  by  his  brother  friars,  and  Savonarola  by  his  bre- 
thren. To  convince  their  antagonista  of  tbs  superior  sancti^ 
of  Savonarola,  one  of  th^  Domuicans  ofiered  to  walk  tjww^ 
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afite;  and  to  prove  ha  wletedacaB,  a  FranciacMi  agreed  to  the 
same  experiment.  The  multitude,  eager  to  witnesa  so  extnoc- 
dinary  b  spectacle,  urged  them  to  come  to  a  deosion ;  and  the 
laasistr^es  were  constrained  to  give  their  consent  Aocord- 
ingfy,  Saturdwr  the  7ifa  of  April,  1468,  vss  fixed  for  the  trial 
On  th^  dsy  the  chomjuons  appeared ;  but  when  they  eav  oae 
aooth^  in  cold  blood,  and  beheld  the  wood  io  flames,  tbt^ 
were  anxioua  to  escape  the  BmBoneiit  dauser  uito  itiddi  thejr 
bad  rashly  thrown  thmudrea.  The  Doiainican  pretended  be 
could  not  enter  the  flmnes  without  the  hoet  in  his  hand.  TU« 
the  magistrates  refused  to  allow ;  and  the  Dominican's  fbrti- 
tude  was  not  put  to  the  teat.  The  Franciscans  incited  the 
multitude  against  tbeir  oppments,  who  acowdingly  assatdted 
their  monastery,  I»vk«  op»  die  gates,  and  ent^ed  by  6»oe. 
Upon  (his,  the  magistrates  Inroaght  Saronsrola  to  trial  aa  m 
impostor.  He  was  put  to  Uie  torture^  and  examined ;  and  in 
the  answers  which  he  gave  fiilly  evinced  tlut  he  was  a  fiinatia. 
He  boasted  of  having  frequent  conversation  with  God,  and  hia 
brotjter  friars  were  credulouB  enough  to  believe  lum.  John 
Francis  Picus,  earl  ofMiiandola,  who  wrote  his  Ufe,  asairesus, 
that  the  devils  which  infested  the  convent  of  the  Oomimcanat 
tremUed  at  Ae  sight  of  friar  JertHae.  At  length  pwe  AlexK 
aoder  VI.  sent  the  chi^  of  the  Domimcane,  widi  hiuiop  Ro- 
mohno,  to  degrade  hmi  from  holy  ordeia,  aod  to  deliver  hiat 

?>  to  the  secular  judges,  with  bis  two  fiuiatical  asaocadea. 
hey  were  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  bunied  on  the  SSii 
of  May,  1438.  Savonan^  submitted  to  the  execntioa  of  the 
sentence  with  grei^  firmness  and  devotion,  and  withoot  utteiy 
ii(g  a  word  xespecting  hia  innocence  or  h^  guilt.  He  was  in 
the  4i6ih  year  of  hia  age.  Limiediatejiy  after  hia  death*  his 
Confesaion  was  publish^  io  his  name.  It  contained  many  ex- 
travagancies, but  nothit^  tQ  deserve  ao  severe  and  infrmons  a 
pumuimeirt.  His  adherents  did  not  fail  to  attribute  to  bfan 
the  power  of  working  miradea,  and  so  rtrong  a  ven^atioo  had 
they  toK  their  chief,  that  they  preserved  with  pious  care  any 
parts  of  his  body  which  &ey  could  snatch  bma  (he  flanwa. 
The  earl  of  Mirandola,  the  au^ior  of  his  ^St,  has  described 
him  as  an  eminent  saint.  He  gravely  informs  vb,  that  bis  heart 
was  found  in  a  river ;  and  that  he  bad  a  piece  (^  it  m  his  pos- 
seaaion,  which  had  been  very  usdid  in  curing  diseases,  and 
ejecting  demons.  He  remarks,  that  many  of  nia  pexaecutofss 
came  to  a  miserable  end.  Savonarola  has  also  been  defended 
F.  Quetif,  Bsovius,  "Baroia,  vtd  other  teligiout  DominSeaos. 

le  wrote  several  works. 

MARCUS  MUSURU3,  a  native  of  Candria,  who  went  to 
Italy,  and  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Padua.  He  publidk- 
ed  OB  edition  of  Plato ;  to  whi<Ji  he  prefixed  aoae  Giedc 
verses,  for  which  Leo  X.  made  him  Inshop  of  Malvasia.    He 
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-died  in  1517.  He  also  Buperintended  the  first  editions  of  Aiis- 
topbanes  and  Athen^us. 

EDMUND  AUDLEY,  the  son  of  Lord  Audley,  bishop  of 
Rochester  and  Hereford,  under  Henry  VII.,  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  generosity.  In  1471  he  ohtiuned  the  pre- 
bend of  Farendon,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1475,  a  simi- 
lar preferment  in  the  church  of  Wells ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire.  He 
had  several  odier  considerable  preferments,  hut  quitted  them 
on  being  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1480,  In  149S,  he  was 
translated  to  Herefora ;  in  150S,  he  was  riused  to  the  bishop- 
■ric  of  Salisbury,  and  about  that  time  was  made  chancellor  <^ 
the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter.  He  gave  400£.  to  Lincoln 
coBege,  to  purchase  lands,  and  was  also  a  benefactor  to  St. 
Mary  8  church,  Oxford.  He  died  August  23, 1534,  at  Rams- 
bury,'in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  was  buried  In  a  cbapel  which 
he  erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury. 
■  DE  CASTELLO  ADRIAN,  a  native  of  Cosmetto,  in 
Tuscaiu^i  of  obscure  parentage,  was  employed  by  the  popes  as 
:legate  in  Scotland  and  Eng&nd.  By  the  friendship  of  Mor- 
ton the  primate,  and  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII.,  he  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  and  afterw^da  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  He  chieffy  resided  at  Rtsne,  where  he  conspired 
against  pope  Leo  X.,  in  expectation  of  being  raised  to  the 

Eintificate.  He  was  fined- 1S,500  ducats,  and  forbidden  to 
are  Rome;  bot  afterwards  fled  from  the  city.  The  time  of 
ids  death  is  unknown.  Polydore  Virgil,  who  shared  his  friend- 
ship, has  Iwstowed  the  hi^est  encomiums  upon  his  character. 
-  ARSENIUS,  archbishop  of  Monetnbasia,  or  Malvasia,  in  (he 
Morea,  was  a  learned  philoloj^t.  He  was  the  particular  friend 
'  of  pope  Paul  III.,  and  wrote  to  him  some  very  elegant  letters. 
He  subnutfed  also  to  the  Romish  church,  which  gave  «ucb  of- 
fence to  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church,  that  they  excommu- 
nicated him.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  was 
■Hvein  15SS.  He  published  at  Rome  a  "  Collection  of  Greet 
Apophthegms ;"  and  at  Venice,  in  8vo.  in  1534,  "  A  CoBection 
Scholia  on  seven  of  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides." 

JOHN  EISHER,  bbhop  of  Rociiester,  and  an  eminent  pa- 
tronizer  of  learning,  vas  bom  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
'  1459.  His  bther  was  a  merchant,  who  died  when  his  son  was 
very  yoimg ;  but,' by  the  core  of  his  mother,  he  was  educated 
'  in  clasBical  literature,  at  Beverley,  and  afterwards  admitted  in 
Cambridge,  of  Mic^iael  bouse,  since  incorporated  into  Trinity 
coDege.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  in  1488  and  1431 ;  and 
bong  elected  feOow  of  hu  house,  was  a  proctor  of  the  umver- 
sity  m  14^5.  The  same  year,  he  was  elected  master  of  Michael 
house;  and  having  for  some  time  applied  himself  to  divinity, 
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he  took  orders,  and  rose  to  celebrity.  The  feme  of  his  leam- 
mg  arrested  the  attention  of  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond, 
-mother  of  Henry  VII.,  she  appointed  him  her  chapUin  and 
confessor,  in  which  high  office  be  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  visdom  and  goodness,  -that  she  submitted  herself  wholly 
to  his  guidance  and  discretion.  It  was  at  his  st^gestion,  th^ 
she  undertook  those  magnificent  fotmdations  of  St.  John's  and 
Christ's  colleges  at  Cembridf^e  ;  established  the  divinity  pro- 
fessorships in  both  universities,  and  performed  many  other  ge- 
nerous acts  for  the  furtherance  of  leanung  and  piety. 

In  1501,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  the  same  year  waa 
elected  to  the  chancdlor^ip.  In  this  ntuation  he  exerted 
hiHBelf  in  Ae  promotion  of  learning  and  morals,  and  is  sud  by 
some  to-  have-  had  prince  Henry  under  his  tuition  in  that  uni- 
versity.  In  1509,  he  was  appointed  hy  charter  the  lady  Mar- 
garet's first  dhrinity  professor  in  Cambridge.  In  1504v  he  waa 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  and  was  afterwards  fre- 
quently offered  more  valuable  sees,  which  he  refused,  obserr- 
ing,  that  "  though  others  have  larger  revenues,  1  have  fewer 
soida  under  my  care,  so  that  when  I  shall  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  both,  which  must  be  verv  soon,  I  would  not  desire  my 
condition  to  have  been  better  than  it  is."  Fisher  waa  now 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  univerdty  of  Cambridge,  and  was 
much  engaged  in  superintending  the  building  of  Christ's  and 
St.  John  8  college,  being  the  most  active  agent  and  executor  of 
the  late  countess  of  Richmond.  When  St.  John's  college  was 
finished,  Fisher  went  to  Cambridge,  and  opened  it  with  due 
solemnity,  and  was  commisBioned  to  draw  up  a  body  of  statutes 
for  its  government.  The  bishop  afterwards  proved  a  valaable 
benefactor  to  the  college,  and  was  the  means  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  illustrious  man,  Erasmus,  to  lady  Margaret's  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity,  and  afterwards  to  the  Greek  professor's 
chair.  To  the  innovation  proposed  by  Luther,  bishop  Fisher 
was  decidedly  hostile ;  he  not  only  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  Lutheranism  in  his  own  diocese,  andin  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  but  wrote  and  preached  with  the  utmost 
zeal  against  it.  He  is  generally  thought  to  have  had  a  principal 
share  m  the  composition  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  pubhshed  with  his  name,  in  defence  of  the  "  seven  sacra- 
ments," against  Luther,  though  Buroet  and  others  are  not  dis- 
posed to  ^ve  it  to  the  bishop. 

-  Fisher,  at  this  period,  was  very  high  in  favour  with  the  king, 
and  so  zealous  in  his  oppositidn  to  the  tenets  of  Luther,  that 
he  formed  a  design  of  going  to  Rome,  to  concert  measures 
vrith  the  pope,  for  opposing  their  progress  j  but  he  was  deterred 
from  his  design  by  carding  Wolsey's  convocation  of  a  synod  of 
tiie  whole  clergy  of  England  for  the  same  purpose.    In  thia 


•n  taavauM,  twMMumt  toai^v. 

MMentUy*  he-appetrfed  in  tbe  character  of  a  zeaknw  advocate 
for  rafoimatioD  in  the  mamtera  of  1^  clfu^.  About  tbe  year 
lfiS7,  the  long  applied  to  him  for  his  onimon  od  the  ubjcct  of 
his  Bwriege  with  Catbai^ae,  hia  brouieT'i  widow.  Thia  was 
the  rock  od  which  he  foundered.  So  Ioqa;  as  hie  aentimenta 
vere  congenial  with  dioee  of  the  monarch,  ne  was  in  die  hi^i- 
Cat  esteem ;  but  now  he  gave  a  deteminatioii  which  did  not 
correspond  with  his  pasmouB ;  he  declared  honestly,  and  without 
any  reaecre,  "  that  toere  waa  no  reason  to  qutotkn  tbe  validi^ 
of  the  marriase,  unce  it  was  good  and  lawful  iirom  the  begin- 
ning." The  mahop  bad  made  up  hia  mind  on  tbe  business, 
and  nothbg  could  aiverf  him  frcna  an  avowal  of  U  on  all  proper 
oecaaions,  Uiough  he  probably  foresaw  that  his  own  ruin  wotdd 
be  the  consequence  of  his  unyielding  integrity.  When  the 
divorce  came  to  be  argued  before  tbe  two  legates,  Campeg^o 
and  Wobey,  bishop  Fisher,  who  waa  one  of  the  queen'i 
aeuncil»  exerted  himself  with  much  seal  m  her  behalf,  i»e- 
aeatii^  the  legates  with  a  book  which  he  bad  wiittoi  in  de- 
fence of  the  marriage.  The  biahop  did  not  stop  here,  he  op- 
posAi  the  king  in  some  other  of  lus  pnijecta,  and  reaisted  a 
motion  for  the  suppressing  of  tbe  snuller  monasteries,  and 
wanting  tbeu-  reveoues  to  me  crown.  The  speech  wluch  ha 
oeliveKd  on  this  oocanon,  waa  received  with  great  applause  by 
those  who  adhered  to  tbe  papal  church,  and  with  equal  disap- 
probation by  the  advocates  of  the  reformation.  Some  expna- 
aions  which  he  used  so  much  offended  the  House  of  CommtHos, 
who  complained  to  the  kii^  of  the  refleetinu  which  the  biahop 
had  cast  on  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  tbe  kmg 
sent  for  the  prelate  and  having  heard  hia  defence*  dismisaed 
him  with  an  admonilion«  "  to  t>e  more  t«nperate  in  future." 


In  the  year  15S0,  he  waa  twice  in  imminent  danger  of  bis  life. 
His  first  escape  was  from  poison,  which  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Bouse  threw  mto  some  gruel  prepariag  for  the  bishop's  dinner } 
his  second  was  from  a  bullet,  fired  into  bis  hbrary,  where  he 
usually  sat  AAer  this,  the  bishop  retired  to  Rocbeater,  where 
he  spent  most  of  his  time.  Ii^  1531,  the  questitmwas  agitated 
as  to  giving  Henry  VIII.  &e  tide  of  supreme .  bead  of  the 
church  of  JSngland ;  the  bishop  took  the  negative  nde  of  the 
question,  and  opposed  the  project  widi  all  hu  seal.    He  next 


wended  the  aove^ign  by  giving  credit,  or  at  least  listening 
to  the  enthusiastic  visions  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  pretecdecl 
holy  maid  of  Kent.  This  woman,  who  was  only  an  instrument 
m  me  hands  of  designing  persons,  carried  on  ner  impostures 
with  a  view  of  alienating  the  affectiona  of  the  people  aoea  the 
king,  and  exciting  insurrections  against  his  government.  The 
.  buhop,  it  was  very  evident,  had  no  ill  dengn  in  the  part  he 
took ;  but  finding  the  prophetess,  as  she  was  then  denominated, 
was  devoted  to  the  interesta  of  tiis  queen,  and  having  heard 
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ntudi  of  th«  aadctfty  of  her  mmnen,  of  die  Tiakma  wMch  the 
saw,  and  of  the  predictioiu  which  ihe  uttttod,  and  which  were 
said  to  be  realued,  he  conceived  she  waa  dengned  by  Pnxri> 
dence  to  diapl^  and  make  triumphant  the  doetrinea  and  antho- 
rit7  of  the  conroh  of  Rome,  orer  the  prbici^s  of  Lnthenm- 
ism*  which  were  ao  rapidly  apreading  in  £t^&ad.  Fiifaer 
ttccordingh  listened  to  ner  pn^heeiea,  and  etmcealed  one  9t 
them  whlcA  aeemed  to  affect  the  Idiig,  or,  at  leaat,  to  strike  a 
blow  at  his  aatboiity.  She  anoomwed  to  her  adhercBts,  diot 
if  Ifenry  should  proceed  in  faia  dirorcc^  and  marry  anodiet 
wife,  he  would  not  be  king  aerai  nK»th*  afterwaros.  Tba 
wt»naa  was  apprehended,  and,  fai  the  hope  of  psrdoi,  «(«' 
fesaed  the  peiUcnlarfl  of  her  impostmes,  and  naned  all  thoM 
who  had  encMiraged  her  dehisions.  The  bishop  was  urged 
to  make  submisBion  to  the  king,  as  the  only  way  of  aasnajpng 
luB  angn;  he  refused,  and  in  1084^  a  biu  of  attainder  waa 
mssed  against  Elisabeth  Bart<»i  and  her  acomnpHces.  Bisht^ 
flshersdllreAised  tosubDdt,and  was  atyndged  goflty  of  Dris^ 
prision  of  treason,  and  eondenwed  to  foiiot  all  us  goods  ai^ 
chatteb  to  the  kii^,  and  to  be  imjaiaoned  dining  his  majest^'a 
pleasHre.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  act  waa  ouorced  againat 
nim ;  but  when  the  act  was  passed  to  amml  the  king's  mar- 
riage widi  Catharine  of  Arnwon,  and  to  confirm  that  widi 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  enjoining  m  to  ti^e  the  oaths  according, 
Bishop  fwier,  instead  of  nniling  with  hit  brethrm,  left  ^ 
capital.  Opportunity  was,  however,  nven  him  again  and 
again  to  coimder  the  oath,  till  at  lengdi  ne  absolutely  reflued, 
i«d  was  attainted  in  the  pariiament  which  met  in  15S4^  and  his 
Ui^pric  was  declared  nrid.  The  bishop  waa  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  treated  wiA  muen  aeveri^,  «id,  aa  it 
should  seem  from  some  of  his  letters,  scarcely  allowed  the 
eomm<Mi  necessaries  of  life.  He  CfmtinDed  above  a  year  in  the 
Tower,  and  might  have  renudoed  there  till  released  by  a  nato* 
ral  death,  if  an  nnseasonabte  honour  paid  him  by  pope  Ponl 
III.,  had  not  hastmed  his  ruin ;  which  was,  the  creetii^r  of 
hnn,  in  May,  ISS5,  eardfaial.  .  AVbnt  the  king  heard  of  it,  he 
gave  strict  orders  that  none  should  bring  the  be  into  Ida  doui- 
idons.  He  sent  also  lord  Cronowell  to  cxanune  Ae  bishop 
about  that  uSar,  who,  «ftw  some  conference,  said,  "  My  lord 
of  Rochester,  what  would  you  say,  if  the  pope  should  teoA 
yon  a  cardin^'s  hat }  would  you  accept  of  it  {  The  bishop 
relied,  "  Sir,  I  know  mvself  to  be  so  &r  unworthy  ai^  such 
digtdty,  that  I  thhik  of  notbiiw  less;  but  if  any  sdch  tlnng 
flboidd  happen,  assure  yourself  that  I  should  improve  thai 
bvouT  to  the  best  advantage  that  I  could,  in  asristniR  tlu  holy 
catholic  church  of  Christ ;  and  in  that  respect  I  would  receive 
it  upon  my  knees."  When  this  «Hwer  was  reported  to  the 
king,  he  said,  in  a  great  paesioQ,  "Yea,  is  he  yet  so  lusfyt 
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WeO,  let  the  pope  aend  liim  a  hat  «hai  he  will;  Mother  of 
God,  he  Bball  wear  it  od  his  shOulderB  then ;  for  I  will  leave 
hiiji  never  a  head  to  set  it  on." 

-  From  thi«  time  his  destruction  was  readved  upon,  and  the 
tjtnuit  sent  the  solicttor-general,  Rich,  whose  name  is'rendered 
in^mous  by  nndertalting  the  busineBs,  to  pump  out  of  hkn  his 
itecret  opinions  with  r^ard  to  the  supretoacy,  deelaring  that 
lie  had  the  king's  autbority  to  a^,  that  no  ill  use  whatever 
^ould  be  made  of  the  communication,  which  he  sought  mraely 
oa  acowmt  of  the  high  opiaioD  he  entertained  of  his  judgment 
and  integn^.  The  hUbop  gave  an  unreserved  decision  on  the 
subject,  whtch  the  solhntor  carried  to  his  master ;  and  on  the 
instant  a  spedal  commission  was  issued  for  trying  him  for  hi^ 
treason.  Rich  was  the  chief,  and  indeed,  the  only  erid^ice 
that  could  aflect  the  life  of  the  venerable  prisoner,  and  yet  a 

{'ury,  as  in&mous  as  the  eTid^lce,  found  him  giulty.  The 
>ishop  pathetically  appealed  to  the  court  on  the  occauon,  "  I 
V**y  yoo,  my  lords,  consider  that  by  bQ  equity,  justice,  wMrldlj 
non^ty,  and  courteous  dealing,  I  cannot  be  directly  charged 
with  tTcasoD,  though  I  had  spoken  the  words  indeed,  the  same 
not  being  spoken  maliciously,  but  in  the  way  of  advice  and 
couns^,  wh«i  it  was  requested  of  me  by  the  ki^g  himself;'  and 
that  favour  the  very  words  of  the  statute  do  kivs  me,  being 
'  made  only  against  such  as  shall  maliciously  gamsay  the  king's 
BUprenuicy,  and  none  other;  wherefore,  although  by  the  rigour 
of  the  law  you  may  take  occasion  to  condemn  me,  yet.I  hope 
you  canitot  find  law,  except  you  add  rigour  to  that  law,  to  cast 
Boe  down,  which  hereby  I  hope  I  have  not  deserved."  To  RicI^ 
he  addressed  himself,  "  Mr.  Rich,  I  cannot  but  marvel  to  hear 
you  come  in  to  bear  witness  against  me  of  these  words,  know- 
ing in  what  secret  manner  you  came  to  me."  He  then  assured 
the  court,  that  be,  Rich,  had  told  him,  the  king  vrished  him 
to  declare,  that  on  the  honour  of  a  king,  that  whatev»  be 
ehould  say  by  this  his  secret  messenger,  he  should  risk  no  peril 
or  danger  therefrom,  nor  should  any  advantage  be  taken  against 
him  for  the  same.  Still  the  court  gave  sentence,  and,  notwith- 
etandine  the  honour  of  a  king  Was  opposed  to  it,  Henry  con- 
firmed we  bloody  decree,  and  the  worthy  prelate  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  S^of  June,  1535,  at  the  age  of  aevenly- 
six.  Erasmus  represents  Jum  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  inte- 
grity, of  deep  learning,  of  incredible  sweetness  of  tender,  and 
grandeur  of  soul.  By  friendaand  by  enemies  he  wasTeguded 
as  a  .pious  and  charitable  man,  not  only  learned  himself  but  a 
great '  eacourager  of  learning.  He  wrote  several  books,  and 
among  the  rest  a  sermon,  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Heniy 
VU.;  and  oa6  at  that  of  Mij-garet,  countess  of  Richmond. 
-This  last  was  printed  in  1708. 
'.  FRANCIS  ALBERTINI,  an  eccMastic  of  florence.  who 
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publiBhed,  1.  De  MirabHibua  Novn  et  Veteris  UrbU  Rtraue, 
Ub.  nL  itd.  1505.  S.  Tractatus  brevia  de  laudibus  Florentia 
et  Savonse,  1509,  3.  Memoriale  di  molta  Statue  e  IMctore 
sooo  meir  inellta  cipta  di  Florentie,  &c.,  1510. 

GEORGE  p'AMBOIS£,  a  cardinal,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
Frencb  family*  in  1460.  Being  brouf^t  up  to  tbe  cburcb,  he 
became  successively  bishop  of  Montauban,  archbishop  of  Nat>- 
bonne,  and  lastly  of  Rouen.  Lewis  XII.  made  him  prime 
minister,  and  he  soon  acquired  great  and  just  nopulari^,  by 
tokinfl  off  the  taxes  which  had  usually  been  levied  on  the 
people  at  the  acceasiou  of  every  new  monarch.  The  king,  l^ 
nis  advice,  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Milanese,  and  8uc< 
oeeded.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  the  pope's  legate 
in  France,  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  in  that  capacity 
effected  a  considerable  reform  among  the  religious  orders.  He 
died  in  1510,  and  on  his  death-bed  often  said  to  the  fiiar  who 
attended  him,  "  Brother  John,  why  have  not  I  been  my  whole 
lifie  brother  John  l"  D'Amboise  was  one  of  the  best  statesmen 
France  erer  had,  he  greatly  reformed  the  church,  purged  the 
courts  of  justice,  eased  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  endea- 
TOQied  through  his  whole  life  to  promote  the  public  happiness. 
His  nephew,  G.  D'Amboiae  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric, 
and  in  1546  was  created  a  cardinaL     He  died  in  1550. 

PAUL  CORTEZI,  an  Italian  prelate,  a  native  of  San  Ge- 
nuniano,  in  Tuscany.  He  was  bom  in  1465,  and  very  early 
formed  a  good  style,  by  studying  the  most  esteemed  of  tbe 
ancient  authors,  particularly  Cicero.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  be  pubHsbed  a  dialogue  on  the  learned  men  of  Italy, 
"  De  hominibus  doclis."  This  elegant  production  remained 
in  obscurity  tin  1734^  when  it  was  published  in  4<to.  with  notes. 
He  also  wrote,  1.  A  Commentary  on  the  four  books  of  the 
Sentences,  1540,  folio ;  and  £.  A  Tract  on  the  dignity  of  Car- 
dinals. He  died  bisbop  of  Urbino,  in  1510,  in  his  forty-fifth 
year.  His  house,  furnished  with  a  copious  library,  was  the 
asylum  of  the  muses,  and  of  all  that  cultivated  their  favour. 

MAURICE  OFIHELV,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  Ireland, 
made  so  by  pope  Julius  II.  He  died  at  Galway,  May  fii5th, 
1513,  where  he  landed,  before  he  could  take  posseBsion  of  hia 
archbishopric.  He  was,  at  this  time,  not  quite  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Galway,  where  his  numUe 
monument  is  yet  shown.  He  was  a  learned,  pio^,  and  amiable 
prelate,  and  held  in  such  veneration  by  some  authon.  that 
they  have  ^ven  him  the  name  of  "Flos  Mundi,"  tbe  Flower 
of  the  Worid. 

ST.  JEROME  jEMILIANI,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  who, 
in  his  youth,  led  a  military  life,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  made 
a  TOW  that,  on  his  release,  he  would  devote  his  ufe  to  the  care 
of  orphans.    In  pursuance  of  this  pledge,  he  laid  the  fbunda- 
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tion  df  a.  hospital  and  religious  order,  the  obteet  df  which  vat 
to  imtnict  young  peraons,  particularly'  orphaiu,  in  re%ion. 
To  this  and  other  works,  he  aaeiificed  his  whole  income,  and 
at  his  death,  in  1537,  was  enrolled  by  a  papal  decree  among 
the  Safaits. 

JOHN  COLET,  D.D.,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  die  son  of 
Henry  Colet,  knight,  was  liom  in  London,  in  14€6.  Hie  edu- 
cation began  in  St.  An^otw'a  school  in  that  city,  from  when(£, 
hi  H8S,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  About  1493,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  thence  to  Italy.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
1497,  he  took  orders,  and  read  lectures,  gratis,  at  Oxford, 
on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  At  this  time,  he  possessed  the 
tcctoty  of  Dennington,  and  was  also  prebendary  of  York,  and 
canoB  of  St.  Martm's  le  Crrand.  In  1500,  he  became  preben- 
dary'of  Sanun;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1505 ;  ana  hnme- 
diatdy  after  dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  taken  the  degree 
of  Jy.u. ;  he  was  also  chaplain  to  HeDrr  VIII.  He  Introdnoed 
the  practice  of  preaching  and  expoundnig  the  Scriptures );  and 
soon  after  established  a  perpetual  divinity  lecture  m  St.  Faul^ 
church,  three  days  in  the  week ;  an  institution  which  paved  Oie 
'Way  for  the  Rebmnation.  About  1508,  dean  Colet  formed  a 
-pl^  for  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  «;hool;  which  he  com- 
pleted in  151S,  and  endowed  with  estates  to  the  amoubt  of  ode 
hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds  and  upwards.  The  dean's 
notions  of  reli^n  were  so  much  more  rational  than  those  of 
his  contemporary  priests,  that  they  defied  him  little  better 
than  a  heretic ;  and~on  that  account  ha  was  so  frequently  mo- 
lested; that  he  at  last-  detemuned  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  a  peaceful  retirement.  Being  seized  with  the  Seating 
mckness,  he  died  in  1519,  aged  finy-tbtee.  Though  a  Fa|H8t 
.he  was  an  enemy  to  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  chinnh 
of  Rome.  He  ^sapproved  of  auricular  confesnon,  thie  cefi- 
bacy  of  the  jaiests,  and  such  other  ridiculous  tenets  and  cere- 
in<Hiies  aa  have  ever  been  condemned  by  men  of  sound  under- 
standing in  eiery  age  and  country.  He  wrote  some  gramnu- 
tical  pieces  for  the  use  of  his  school,  and  a  few  religious  tracts 
of  amactical nature. 

JffROME  EMSER,  one  of  the  opponents  of  Luther,  was 
bom  in  Suabia,  and  was  secretary  and  counsellor  to  George, 
duke  of  Saxony.  When  Luther's  translation  of  the  Binle 
appeared,  Bmser  published,  in  oppotntion,  what  be  called  *'a 
correct  translation  of  the  New  iWament  into  German,  whidi 
was  niereh  a  transcript  of  Lather's  work,  altered  in  some  parts, 
so  as  to  favour  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Roman  Cathottc 
Church ;  yet  the  duke  George  was  so  highly  elated  at  tile  appear- 
ance of  Eraser's  book,  and  in  the  mischief  &at  it  would  do  to  Aie 
reformers,  that  aa  soon  aa  it  was  ready  tb  appear  in  I  SSft, 
be  issued  a  prodamstion.  In  which  he  usedi  Bguiut  Luther  and 
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fatS'fiiUtnmi,  the  iaumt  vimlcBt  lingiuge.     E«set  died  bad^ 
deaht,  Novendwr  Sth,  15S7,  and  his  wt^ks  soon  after  Um. 

RICHARD  FOX,  an  emineiit  prelate,  the  muoticeiit 
fiamder  of  Corptis  Chrbti  colleoe,  Oxford,  iras  bom  at  Ropea- 
ief,  near  Granthani,  in  Lincoouhire.  His  parent!  wen  not 
tich,  but  they  exerted  tJiemielveB  to  give  Richard  a  good  ediK 
cation,  and  at  a  proper  age  sent  him  to  Magdalen  eoUegq, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  acquiring  distinctiim  for  his  «ztraM^ 
dmaiT  proficienc;,  when  the  plague,  which  hnipened  -to  ht»A 
oat  about  diat  time,  obliged  faim  to  co  to  Cambridge,  and  «fln- 
tinoe  hia  stsdiea  at  Permbrolw  hall.  From  Canibndge  h6 
kvpured  to  Hie  oniveisity  at  Paris,  and  studied  divinity  bbA 
the  canon  law ;  and  here,  probably,  he  received  hia  doctor's 
degree.  Tiaa  visit  gave  a  new  and  bspottsnt  tuni  to  has  life, 
and  mtrodiKed  that  eminence  which  he  pieseired  for  tnaay 
years  as  a  statesman.  In  Paris,  he  obtained  the  notice  and 
irinidship  of  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  driven 
fe»i  bos  native  soil  by  the  persecutions  (Mf.the  infamtnu  Richaid 
HL  It  was  hy  the  means  of  this  prelate,  that  Ftuc,  who  had 
been  cieatsd  doctor,  was  introduced  to  Henry,  eori  of  Siah- 
mond,  who  was  at  that  time  pfojectiiig  a  sdieme  to  deArone 
Richard.  Dr.  Fox  entered  mto  las  views,  was  adintted  into 
Us  most  secret  counsels,  and  underbK^  and  acoinmlished  duit 
part  of  the  dIrd  whioh  was  eirtraited  to  him.  Aftef  Henny 
had  cloned  1»e  cnwn  ef  England,  as  the  reeidt  of  the  Tsctory 
«f  Bosworth  EWdi  he  appomted  Dr.  Fox  one  of  his  pvivy 
coonaeEors,  and  next  to  Dr.  Mfvton  adiAitted  him  to  tbe 
greatest  share  of  his  confidence  and  fiunfliarity.  Asides  ot^r 
instaaices  of  preferment,  he  was  noninated,  in  1466-7,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  appointed  keeper  of  th6  .privy  seal,  made  pinripu 
secretary  .of  state,  and  master  t^  9t.  Cressy,  near  'Winaheater. 
From  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  lugh  station  in  the  chtaah. 
Dr.  Fox  was  constantly  «ngaged  by  his  sovereign,  either  ia  the 
management  of  pubHc  afiaira  at  home,  or  oa  important  foreign 
embassies.  In  14dl,  he  was  translated  fnm  Exeter  to  me 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  W^s,  whence  he  was  afiBrwards 
removed  to  Dm'ham,  in  1494.  He  was  now  sent  on  an  em- 
baaiy  to  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  to  tenmnat«  Some  diffirenocs 
respectmg  the  fisheries  of  the  river  Esk,  but  with  idl  bb  aW- 
litf  and  address  he  was  unable  to  effect  Aat  puipose.  War 
was  commenced  by  James,  who  invaded  Enghuid,  but  by  tiie 
exeTti<Mis  of  the  bishop  he  was  driven  back  to  fail  own  conntiy. 
Shortly  after,  Henry  appointed  bidop  Fox  hie  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Scotland,  where  he  si^ied  a  seven  years  truce 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  Henry  now  madfe  overtures  for 
a  marriage  between  tlw  king  of  Scotland  and  his  own  daughter 
.Margaret,  and  Dr.  Fox  was  sent  to  negociate  the  important 
.founness,  which  was  conohided  in  the  beginAing  of  .the  'yew 
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1501-JS.  Dunne  ihia  negocution  he  wu  cboaen  chancellor  of 
the  univenit;  of  CambndKe ;  and  about  the  same  time  trans- 
lated to  the  vacant  see  of  Winchester.  Here  he  spent  the 
reminder  of  his  days  in  great  affluence  and  prosperity,  unless 
when  state  affiura  required  his  attendance  at  coiui:,  or  he  waa 
engaged  in  conducting  negoclations  of  moment  with  foreign 
powers.  During  the  reien  of  Henry  VII.  no  important  aftejr 
was  undertaken  without  his  advice  and  saaction,  hut  when  Henry 
VIII.  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  influence  of  bishop  Fox 
began  to  decline,  and  that  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey, 
.  began  to  prevail.  To  supplant  his  rival,  the  bishop  introduced 
"Wolsey,  one  of  his  chaplains,  to  court,  who  speedily  succeeded 
in  whoUy  engrossing  the  favour  of  the  king.  No  sooner  did 
he  find  himself  secure  of  the  royal  attachment,  than  he  seized 
the  sole  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  found  means  of 
driving  from  court  all  who  could  give  bim  any  jealousy  or 
uneasiness,  by  dividing  with  him  the  monarch's  esteem.  Bishop 
Fox,  though  not  wholly  neglected,  was  mortified  and  cha- 
grined at  seeing  his  own  interests  so  completely  undermined  by 
Wokey,  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  raising  to  power, 
and  receiving  fi-om  him  insults  and  mortifications  which  his 
epirit  could  not  brook,  retired  to  his  diocese  in  discontent  and 
disgust.     Here  he  did  not  live  for  himself  alone,  but  was  ever 

S rejecting  some  plans  that  might  be  benefidal  to  posterify. 
[e  founoted  Corpus  Christi  coUege,  Oxford,  and  established 
schools  at  Taunton,  where  he  had  a  manor,  as  bishop  of  Wio- 
chester,  and  at  Grantham,  near  his  native  place.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  bad  the  misfortiine  to  lose  his  u^t,  of 
which  circumstance,  Wolsey,  then  a  cardinal,  wished  to  take 
advantage,  by  persuading  him  to  redgn  his  bishopric,  and  to 
.  receive,  m  its  stead,  a  pension  from  the  crown.  Fox,  indignant 
.  at  tiie  proposal,  ordered  the  person  sent  to  him  on  the  liusi- 
nesB,  to  tell  his  master,  *'  that  though  he  was  blind,  and  not 
able  to  distinguish  white  from  black,  yet  he  could  discern  be- 
tween true  AIM  fiilse,  right  and  wrong,  and  plainly  saw,  wi^out 
eyes,  the  maKce  of  that  ungratefid  man,  which  he  did  not  see 
before ;  that  it  behoved  the  cardinal  not  to  be  so  blinded  with 
ambition  as  not  to  foresee  his  own  end."  The  bishop  died  in 
the  year  1528,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  leaving  behuid  him  a 
character  very  eminent  for  political  sagacity,  and  the  ability 
and  address  with  which  he  conducted  toe  moat  important  and 
difficidt  state  negoclations  of  his  time.  He  has  been  regarded 
.  as  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  u  certainly  entitled  to  gra- 
titude on  account  of  the  usefiil  institutions  which  he  founded 
for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  science.  One  letter 
is  preserved  in  Strype's  Memorials,  which  he  wrote  on  Uie 
subject  of  the  cardinal's  intended  general  visitation  and  refinr- 
mation  of  the  EngUsh  clergy.     That  day,  he  said,  he  wi^ed 
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aa  ardently  to  lee,  as  Simeon  did  to  behold  the  Metsiah ;  and 
he  adds,  that  for  three  years  past,  almost  all  his  studies, 
labours,  Noughts,  and  cares,  had  been  directed  to  that  object 
irithin  lus  own  particular  iuiisiliction. 

MARK  ALTAEMPS,  son  to  one  of  pope  Pius  IVs.  sisters, 
vas  pne  of  the  cardinals  that  presided  in  the  council  of  Trent. 

MARTIN  DORFIUS,  an  eminently  learned  divine,  was 
bom  at  Naaldrvyck,  in  Holland,  and  became  professor  of  phi- 
los(H)hy  in  the  tuiiversity  of  Louvaine.  He  died  in  the  prime 
of  Bfe,  May  Slat,  1525.  Dorpius  wrote  against  Erasmus's 
*'  Praise  of  Folly."  Erasmus  replied  with  much  mildness ;  and 
DorpiuS'  who  was  then  a  very  young  man,  not  only  admitted 
his  apology,  but  became  his  friend.  On  his  death,  Erasmus 
wrote  his  epitaph,  and  deeply  lamented  him,  as  a  severe  loss  to 
the  republic  of  letters.  His  other  works  are,  I.  Dialogua 
Veneris  et  Cupidinis,  Herculem  ancipitem  in  suam  mihtiam, 
invita  virtute,  propellenttmn.  £.  Complementum  Aululariss 
Flautine.  3.  Epistola  de  Hollandorum  moribus.  4.  Orada 
de  laudibus  Aristotelis,  against  Laurentius  Valla. 

JOHN  ANDREAS,  was  bom  a  Moor,  or  Mahometan,  at 
Xativa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  succeeded  his  fotber 
as  alfasqui  of  that  city.  Being  present  during  the  preaching 
of  a  sermon  on  the  day  of  the  assumption  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  in  1487,  he  professed  himself  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
Upon  this  he  desired  to  be  baptized ;  in  memory  of  the  calling 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Andrew,  he  took  the  name  of  John 
Andreas.  "Having  received  holy  orders,"  says  he,  "and 
from  an  alfasqui  ana  a  slave  of  Lucifer,  become  a  priest  and 
minister  of  Christ,  I  began,  like  St.  Paul,  to  preach  and  pub- 
Vsh  the  contrary  of  what  I  had  erroneouMy  believed  and 
asserted ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  I  cob> 
▼erted,  at  first,  a  great  many  souls  of  the  Moors,  who  were  in 
danger  of  hell,  and  itnder  the  dominion  of  Lucifer,  and  con- 
duct^ them  into  the  way  of  salvation.  After  this,  I  was  sent 
for  by  the  most  Catholic  princes,  king  Ferdinand  and  queen 
Isabella,  to  preach  in  Granada,  to  die  Moors  of  that  kingdom, 
which  their  majesties  conquered ;  and,  by  God's  blessing,  on 
my  preaching,  on  infinite  number  of  Moors  were  brought  to 
algure  Mahomet,  and  tum  to  Christ.  A  httle  after  this,  I 
was  made  a  canon  by  their  graces,  and  sent  for  a^un  by  the 
most  Christian  queen  Isabelht  to  Arragon,  that  I  might  be  em- 
ployed in  the  conversion  of  the  Moors  of  those  kingdoms,  who 
still  persisted  in  their  errors,  to  the  great  contempt  and  dis- 
honour of  our  crucified  Saviour,  and  the  prodi^ous  loss  and 
danger  of  all  princes.  But  this  excellent  and  pious  de»gn  of 
her  majesty  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  her  death."  Andreas 
'  fraiuUted  into  Spanish  the  law  of  the  Moors,  and  wrote  «  book 
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entitM*he  Ctmftiaonof  the-Sect  of  Mohammeil.  It  h««  been 

tauie^ated  into  seTeial  laoguages, 

CAItDlNAL  CAJETAN,  was  bom  at  Cajeta,  in  Naplea, 
in  1469.  His  proper  name  was  Thomas  Devio ;  but  he  adopt- 
ed that  of  Cajetan,  from  the  place  of  hia  natm^.  He  ddend- 
ed  the  authont;  of  the  pope,  which  suffered  greatly  at  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  a  voik  entkied  of  the  Power  of  the  Pope ; 
a»d  for  tluB  woA  be  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Cajeta.  He  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  arcbiepiscopal  see  of  Paunero,  and  ia 
1517,  waa  made  a  cardinal  by  pope  Leo  X.  The  year  after, 
be  was  sent  as  legate  into  Germany,  to  quiet  the  commotioiu 
.  ndaed  against  inmilgences  by  Martin  LaUier;  but  lather,  un- 
der protection  of  frederic  elector  of  Saxony,  s^t  him  at  6ii&- 
Bnoe ;  £at  tbou^  he  obeyed  the  cardinal's  summons  in  repair- 
ing  to  Augsburg,  yet  he  rendered  all  his  proceedings  indSeo- 
tnaL  Cajetan  was  employed  in  several  other  negociatKwa  and 
transactions,  being  as  ready  at  buunesa  as  at  letters.  He  died 
in  1534.  Siztus  Senensis  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  most  subtle 
lo^dan,  an  admirable  philoso^er,  and  an  incomparable  di- 
vine. He  wrote  conmientariea  upon  Aristotle's  philosophy, 
and  upon  Thomaa  Aquinas's  theolosy ;  the  latter,  however.  Is 
by  no  means  calculated  to  give  us  a  nvourable  idea  of  his  logics 
or  his  perspicuity.  He  gave  a  literal  translation  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the  ori^uUs]  fv- 
cepting  Solomon's  Song  and  the  Prophets,  whidi  he  had  be- 

SUD,  but  did  not  live  to  proceed  far  in ;  and  the  RevelatioD  of 
t.  John,  which  he  deai^iedly  omitted,  saying,  that  to  exi>lafai 
them,  it  was  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  endueid,  not  with  parts 
and  learning,  but  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

MARK  ANTHONY  D£  DOMINIS,  archbishop  of  Sp«- 
Jatra,  in  Dalmatia,  was  a  man  whose  fickleness  in  religKm 
proved  his  ruin.  His  preferment,  instead  of  attaching  bun  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  rendered  him  dtsafi^ted  to  it.  Becomii^ 
acquainted  with  bishop  Bedell,  while  chaplidn  to  Sir  Ifenry 
Wotton,  ambaasadoT  m»u  James  I.,  at  Venice ;  be  dedicated 
his  book  De  Repnblica  Ecdesiaatica  to  him,  wluch  was  aftn- 
wards  published  at  Lcndon,  with  Bedell's  corrections.  He 
eame  to  England  with  BedeQ,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
respect,  and  preached  and  wrote  against  die  Romish  religkoi. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  publiahiBg  &thw 
-Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  at  Ii<nidon,  which  was 
inscribed  to  king  James,  in  1619;  But  on  the  promotion  of 
pope  Gregory  XIV.,  who  bad  been  his  school-felloW  and  old 
acquaintance,  he  was  deluded  by  Gondomar  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a  cardinal's  hat,  by  which 
he  fancied  be  shoiild  prove  an  instrument  of  great  refonnation 
ia  the  church.    Accordingly  he  returned  to  Rome  in  16SS,  re- 
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.cuited  Ui  erroa,  and  waa  at  &it  well  reeuved ;  but  he  AJEter- 
vards  wrote  a  letter  to  England*  rependng  his  recantations ; 
which  beiDtf  intercepted,  he  waa  imprisoned  by  pope  Urban 
Vm.,  and  died  in  162S.  He  was  the  author  of  the  firet  phi- 
losophical explanation  of  die  rainbow,  -which  before  his  time 
was  accounted  a  prodi^' 

LAWRENCE  AZZOLINI,  secretary  to  pope  Urban 
yilLi  and  biahcMp  of  Nami,  died  1532.  He  wrote  an  admired 
satire  uninst  debauchery. 

AUGUSTIN  GIUSTINIANI,  akamedpreUte,  bom  of  a 
noUe  &mily  at  Genoa,  in  1470.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
preachers  at  Pavia,  in  14S8,  on  which  occasion  he  changed  his 
oaptiaBial  name  of  Peter  for  Augustin.  In  1514,  he  was  toade 
lusluip  of  Nebbio,  in  Corsica.  He  was  editor  in  1516  of  the 
Psalter,  in  four  languages,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
(Sialdee,  with  three  Li^  interpretatioDs  and  glosses ;  which 
waa  the  first  of  the  Polyglot  editions  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
llie  reputation  he  acquired  by  this  work  caused  bim  to  oe  in- 
Tited.to  Paris  by  Francis  I.,  who  save  him  a  pension,  and  ap- 
ptunted  him  to  we  first  professorsnip  of  oriental  languages  m 
diat  university,  which  office  he  held  five  years.  He  collected 
a  very  choice  library,  rich  in  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin  MSS. 
wium  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  republic  of  Genoa.  After 
tearing  France,  he  went  to  his  diocese,  and  employed  himself 
for  some  yean  in  pastoral  cares,  improving  its  revenues,  build- 
ing an  EpiBC<^)al  palace,  and  performing  all  the  duties  of  a 
good -pastor.  On  paasingthe  Bea  to  hla  bishopric  in  1536, -he 
was  Iwt  with  the  snip.  This  prelate  revised  tuid  edited  the 
treatise  of  Porchetti,  entided  "  Victoria  adveiBUS  impios  Ju- 
d»0B."  After  his  deaUi  was  published  his  "  Annals  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Genoa,"  Irom  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  year  15SS. 

HUGH  LATIMER,  an  excellent  English  prelate,  and  one 
of  die  leaders  of  that  elorious  army  of  martyrs  who  introduced 
the  Refiimiadon  into  tuis  country.  He  was  descended  of  fru- 
gal and  industrious  parents,  who  rented  a  small  farm  at  Thur- 
caston,  in  Leicestershire.  Hugh  was  the  only  son,  but  there 
was  a  family  of  sis  daughters.  In  one  of  Ihs  court  sermons,  in 
Edward's  time,  Ladmer  inveighing  agwiat  the  nobility  and 
sentry,  and  speaking  of  the  moderation  of  landlords  a  few  ^ears 
be&re,  and  toe  plenty  in  which  their  tenants  lived,  teQs  his  au- 
dience, in  bis  familiar  way,  that,  "  upon  a  farm  of  four  pounds 
•  year,  at  tlie  utmost,  his  fiither  dlled  as  much  ground  as  kept 
half  a  dozen  men ;  that  he  had  it  stocked  with  a  nundred  sheep 
and  thirty  cows ;  that  he  found  the  king  a  man  and  horse,  him- 
wlf  remejabering  to  have  buckled  on  his  father's  harness  when 
^  went  to  BlacUieath;  that  he  gave  his  daughters  five  pounds 
apiece  at  juarriage;  that  he  lived  hospitably  among.his  neigb- 
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bours,  Biid  wu  not  backward  in  his  abns  to  Ae  pdor"  Z<ati- 
mer  wob  born  in  the  &nn^oiue  about  1470 ;  and  being  put  to 
a  grammar  school,  he  discovered  such  promyng  talents,  that 
bis  parents  determined  to  make  him  a  scholar,  and  bring  him 
an  to  the  church.  Accordingly,  after  being  initiated  in  the 
ewmentB  of  learning  in  country  schools,  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age  they  seiU  him  to  Christ's  cdlege,  in  Cambridge. 
.Here  he  applied  himself  dosely  to  his  studies ;  acquitted  hinK 
self  with  reputation  in  his  academical  exercises ;  took  his  de- 
grees in  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity ;  and  entered  into 
holy  orders.  The  divinity  which  he  had  studied  was  that  of 
the  times.  He  had  been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the 
school-men  with  the  same  reverence ;  to  hold  Thomas  s  Becket 
and  the  apoedes  hi  equal  honour ;  in  a  word,  he  was  a  zealous 
Papist.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  he  had  taken 
the  alum  of  tiie  progress  of  Lutheranism,  and  inveighed  pub- 
licly and  privately  gainst  the  reformers.  If  any  person  sus- 
pected of  holdmg  their  tenets,  read  lectures  in  the  schools, 
ti^imer  was  sure  to  be  there,  to  drive  out  the  scholars ;  and 
when  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity,  he  delivered  an  ora- 
tion aeainst  Melancthon,  whom  be  treated  with  great  severity 
for  what  he  called  his  impious  innovations  in  religion.  la 
abort,  his  zeal  was  so  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  university, 
that  ha  was  elected  cross-bearer  in  all  public  processions ;  an 
employment  which  he  accepted  for  reverence,  and  distinguish- 
ed wi^  neat  solemnity.  It  was  Mr.  Latimer's  good  fortune 
to  be  weQ  acquunted  with  Mr.  BUney,  who  had  ukewise  con- 
ceived very  favourable  sentiments  of  him.  Bihiey  had  known 
his  life  in  the  university,  a  life  strictly  moral  and  devout ;  he 
ascribed  his  failings  to  the  genius  of  his  religion;  and  notwith- 
standing his  more  than  ordinary  zeal  in  the  profession  of  that 
religion,  he  appeared  so  candid  and  so  ent&ely  unprejudiced 
by  any  sinister  views,  that  he  could  not  be  but  open  to  any 
truths  that  should  be  set  properly  before  him.  Induced  1^ 
these  favourable  appearances,  Mr.  Bilney  failed  not,  as  oppor- 
tunities offered,  to  suggest  many  things  to  him  in  general  shout 
corruptions  in  religion ;  and  would  frequently  drop  a  hint  that 
in  the  Romish  church  in  particular,  there  were  perhaps  some 
things,  which  rather  deviated  from  apostohc  plainness.  He 
would  instance  in  some  of  its  grosser  tenets;  and  ask,  whether 
the  scriptural  authority  alleged  for  them  was  wholly  sufScient, 
if  not,  whether  tradition  were  a  safe  vehicle  for  doctrines  of 
auch  importance.  Thus  starting  cavils  and  infusing  suspicions, 
he  prepared  the  way  fttr  his  whole  creed,  which  at  length  he 
opened ;  concluding  with  an  earnest  persuasion,'  that  Mr.  La- 
timer would  only  place  the  two  sides  oi  the  question  before  hint, 
md  take  an  honest  conscieiice  for  his  guide.     Mr.  L^imer 
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no  sooner  ceibed  from  beinff  a  zealous  Papist,  than  be  became, 
agrte^Aj  to  the  warmth  of  bis  constitution,  a  zealous  Protes- 
tant. The  dervy  then  opposed  bim  openly.  This  task  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckenham,  prior  of  the  Blac^  Friars,  who 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  a  few  Sundays  after,  and,  with  great 
pomp  and  prolixity,  showed  the  dangerous  tendency  of  Mr. 
Latimer's  ofnniooa;  particularly  be  inveighed  against  his  here* 
deal  notions  of  baring  the  Scriptures  in  English,  laying  open 
the  ill  e^cts  of  such  an  inclination.  "  If  that  heresy,"  sud  he, 
"  should  prevail,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of  every  thing  nse- 
fiil  among  us.  The  ploughman  reading  th^  if  he  put  hie  hand 
to  the  plough  and  should  nappen  to  lo<»  backt  he  was  unfit  for' 
the  kingdom  of  God,  would  soon  lay  aside  his  labour;'the  baker 
likewise,  reading  that  a  litde  leaven  will  corrupt  the  whole  lump, 
would  give  uh  very  insipid  bread ;  the  mmple  man  likewise, 
finding  himself  commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  in  a  few 
years  we  should  have  the  nation  fuU  of  blind  beggars." 

*"     '      '       ,  though  a  Papist,  was  not  a  friend  to  persecu- 


tum;  he  was  willing  to  judge  for  himself,  and  though  he  went 
to  Cambridge  and  preached  against  the  heretics,  yet  he  did  not 
•emple  to  attend  himself  to  £e  sermons  of  Latimer,  and  vrith 
much  candour  declared,  that  the  Reformer  was  the  best 
preacher  he  had  ever  beard.  Latimer's  enemies  next  appealed ' 
to  the  court,  and  transmitted  very  heavy  complaints  respecting' 
de  increase  of  heresy ;  and  Wouey,  contnr^,  it  is  thought,  to 
his  own  inclination,  instituted  a  court,  consisting  of  bishops  and 
other  divines,  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  heresy- 
Bilney  and  Latimer  were  called  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
and  as  the  former  was  regarded  as  the  most  guilty,  by  being 
the  first  promulgator  of  the  new  doctrine,  his  examination 
was  the  most  severe,  and  he  was  prononaced  guilty ;  but  not- 
having  a  mind  &amed  for  the  sufierings  prep^ed  for  bim,  he 
recanted,  and  after  some  ignominious  treatment  was  dismissed. 
Latimer,  and  others  who  were  involved  in  the  charge,  were, 
by  the  management  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  mercitiil  disposition 
of  Tunstal,  bishop  of  London,  dismissed,  probably,  without  a 
reproach:  the  cardinal  even  granted  Latimer  bis  licence  to 
preach  throughout  England.  The  friends  of  the  Reformers 
received  him  with  open  arms;  but  the  fate  of  Bilney  was 
truly  wretched ;  he  was  struck  with  remorse  at  the  thought  of 
his  recantation,  and  the  agonies  of  bis  mind  deprived  him  for  a 
time  of  his  reason.  In  a  few  years  he  returned  to  a  sane  state, 
and  determined  to  expiate  his  abjuration  by  bis  death.  He 
accordingly  left  his  friends  at  Cambridge,  went  mto  Norfolk 
his  native  county,  and  preached  most  earnestly  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  estabnshed  religion  ;  be  was  seised,  unpri- 
soned,  and  executed  at  Norwich,  exhibiting,  at  his  dosing 
(cene*  a  most  admirable  example  of  composure,  firmness,  and 


^lietuB  counge.  Latiafir,  ia~  the  meantunej  ezArted  i^- 
self  nwe  than  ever ;  be  wa«  coaBtant  in  his  ezertioDS,  a<id 
Wiop  or  twice  he  had  the  hoDOur  to  preach  before  the  king  at 
'Wiodsor.  I^couraged  by  the  gracious  receptioa  afi&a3ed 
1^  by  Henry,  be  took  the  liberty  of  writing  a  very  bold  letter 
tfi  his  majes^  agunst  a  proclunation  which  the  clergy  had 
Tuevwled  upon  the  king  to  pubhah,  forbidding  the  u^  of  the 
Bible  in  English.  The  king  recaved  the  letter  with  good  tem- 
per, and  even  thanked  Mr.Xatimer  for  his  well-meant  advice. 
When  measures  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  di^  kiiw'a 
sMpremacy,  liatimw  exerted  all  bis  powers  in  forwarding  raU 
n^esty's  deaigBB.  His  seal  in  the  business  procured  fbi  lum 
the  representatitm  of  the  rectory  of  Weskinton^  i;i  'Wiltabixc^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  Meads, -who  cob- 
^dered  this  as  the  first  step  only  to  higher  dignitira  in  the 
church,  he  w«it  to  reude  on  his  living.  His  ptwAing  m>. 
dered  hitq  very  popular,  end  be  was  soon  after  ^ipointed  by 
the  mayor  of  Bristol,  to  preach  on  Easter  Sunday.  Public 
notice  of  this  appointment  bod  been  given,  and  he  was  received 
by  the  people  with  great  joy ;  but  an  order  was  suddenly  is- 
sued by  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  prohibiting  any  one  to  preach 
there  without  his  licence.  This  was  but  the  first  instvi^  of 
opposition  which  the  clergy  of  that  neighbouraoo4  excited 
against  him ;  they  traduced  tua  character,  md  inveighed  agaimt 
hutt  with  the  greatest  vidence ;  and  at  length  they  drew  up  a 
apt  of  articles,  in  the  form  of  an  accusation,  which  was  laid  be- . 
fifre  Stokesly,  Inshop  of  I^ondon,  who  immediately  cited,  LiUi- 
iner  to  appear  before  him.  To  this  mandate  he  was  not  obe- 
dient, but  on  a  citation  &om  the  archbishop,  he  instantly  Bifb- 
ifitted.  He  set  out  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  at  a  moment 
when  be  was  grievously  afflicted  with  the  stone  and  other  acute 
^sorders.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  found  the  eoait  sit- 
ting, but  instead  of  beina  examined  to  any  particular  chargest 
he  was  ordered  to  subscribe  a  paper  put  into  his  hand,  con- 
tfiniiu  the  obnoxious  doctrines  agunst  which  he  had  been 
piea(£ing.  This  he  positively  refiised,  and  he  was  dismissed, 
fox  the  present,  with  an  exhortation  to  reflect  upon  hiacmdiict, 
afid  submit.  Frequently  was  he  brought  beforethe  court,  and 
as  firequently  rtjected  the  proposal.  At  length  he  remonstra- 
ted against  meir  ill-treatm»it,  and  was  probably  rescued  by  tihe 
interposition  of  the  king.  In  l£i34,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  queen  Ann  Boleyn,  and  in  the  following  y^r  he  was  ofvied 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  which  he  accepted,  and  dis- 
chaiged  the  duties  of  the  o£Sce  with  eeal,  piety,  and  diligence. 
In  1636,  he  was  called  on  to  attmd  the  parliament  and  <rOnvo- 
cation ;  uid  it  was  hoped  that  this  sesuon  would  bring  with  it 
many  important  advantages  for  the  Protestant  caiue.  The 
convocation  was  opened  by  an  eloquent  Iiatin  discourse  &oifi 
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I^tiiaer,  who  bad  been  uppohited  to  tl^  office  c»i  account  of 

hi&  greait  talents,  and  because  it  was  known  that  no  other  per- 
son could  BQ  ably  expose  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  as  him- 
oel^  and  thua  lead  toem  tp  an  active  discharge  of  their  duty. 
In  a  abort  time  after  this,  an  English  traoelation  of  the  Bible 
was  published  and  recommended  by  authority  to  a  general 

Eeruaal'  During  the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  an  ammajted 
ut  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  Btigmatize  archbishop 
Clcaniner.and  bishop  Latimer,  by  some  public  censure.  Aa 
soon  as  the  convocation  broke  up,  the  bishop  repaired  to  his 
diocese;  he  had  no  taste  for  state  afiairs,  and  he  had  a  mind 
iM  adapted  the  manners  of  a  court.  It  was  the  custom  at  that 
period  to  make  presents  to  the  sovereign,  and  many  of  than 
were  very  liberal  in  their  donations ;  but  Latimer,  dn  this  oc- 
casion presented,  instead  of  a  purse  of  gold,  a  New  Testam^ 
~  with  a  leaf  doubled  down  on  this  passage,  "  Whoren)ongeis 
and  adulterers  God  will  judge." 

Attempts  were  frequently  made  to  ruin  the  bishop,  but  hither- 
to they  were  unsucoessful ;  and  he  continued  in  favour  with 
tfiQ  lung.  After  the  passing  of  the  bloody  statute,  or  the  act 
•f  die  six  articles,  the  bishop  protested  against  it  by  his  con- 
duct ;  he  resigned  his  bishopric  and  retired  into  the  country. 
Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  remunder  of  his  days,  but  an  ac- 
odent  which  befel  hmi,  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  obliged  him  to 
come  to  London  for  surgical  assistance.  His  arrivu  was  soon 
known  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  spies  of  the, bloody-minded 
Gardiner,  watched  him  in  every  place.  At  length  they  ob- 
tained, or  made  matter  for  accusation ;  he  was  charged  with 
iq>eaking  against  the  statute  of  the  six  articles,  and  was,  without 
hesitation,  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  suffered  a  cruel 
imprisonment  during  the  rem^der  of  king  Henry's  reign.  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  Latimer,  and  all  the  others  who 
bad  been  imprisoned  in  the  same  cause,  were  set  at  liber^.  He 
loif^t  have  been  reinstated  in  his  bii^opric,  but  he  preferred  a 
■uwe  private  tife,  and  accepted  an  invitation  of  Craruner,  and 
%oiik  up  his  residence  at  Lambeth,  where  his  chief  employment 
vaa  to  hear  the.  complaints,  and  to  procure  redress  for  the 
iljniriep  of  poor  people.  No  man  was  aa  well  qualified  for  an 
pmce  of  tlus  kmd,  and  he  continued  in  it  during  two  yearsj 
inteiferii^  very  little  with  pubhc  transactions,  ft  was,  hov- 
ew,  known  that  he  assisted  the  bishop  in  composing  the  H»- 
HwUies,  which  were  published  by  authority,  in  the  beginning  of 
kng  Edward's  reign,  and  intended  to  supply  the  want  of 
fneaching,  which  was  now  at  a  very  low  «bb.  Being  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  age,  be  was  appointed  (o 
preach  the  X^nt  sermons  before  the  king,  during  the  first  three 
years  .of  bis  reign.  After  this  he  retired  into  the  country,  and 
wade  uae  of  b^  majesty's  licence^  aa  a  general  nrefiohw,  in 
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thoae  puts  where  he  thought  his  labours  nught  be  more  aer- 
laceable.  He  continued  in  this  practice  till  Popery  was  re- 
established in  the  reign  of  queen  Ala^,  when  he  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  council  in  London.  He  unmediately  obeyed, 
wd  as  he  passed  throueh  Smithfield,  the  conunon  place  for 
burninff  heretics,  he  said,  "  This  place  has  long  groaned  for 
me."  The  next  day,  the  13th  of  September,  he  appeared  be- 
fere  the  coudcU,  and  after  being  in  a  very  rude  manner  exa- 
mined, he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  In  thi< 
situation  be  behaved  himself  cheerfully;  and  itbeing  cold  frosty 
weather,  and  the  servant  belonging  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  appointed  to  attend  him,  neglecting  to  light  him  a  in, 
he  merrily  bade  the  servant  to  tell  his  master,  "  That  if  he  ^d 
not  look  better  to  him,  perchance  he  should  deceive  him."  The 
servant  immediately  told  bis  master  what  the  prisoner  had  said 
to  him.  'Whereupon,  the  Beutenant  imaginmg  he  had  some 
design  of  making  nis  eseape,  came  and  severely  reprimanded 
him,  recitii^  at  the  same  time  the  words  he  had  said  to  his  ser- 
'vant,  "Why,  truly,"  replied  honest  Latimer,  "  you  look  that 
I  should  be  burnt,  but  unless  you  let  me  have  some  fire,  as  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  I  am  so  far  advanced  in  years,  I  am  hke  to 
be  starved  to  death  with  the  cold."  The  lieutenant,  now  un- 
derstanding Latimer's  merry  tfireatening,  ordered  the  servant 
to  be-more  careful  for  the  future  in  attending  upon  him.  On 
the '16th  of  October  1555,  Latimer  was  burnt  to  death  with 
Bishop  Ridley.  Just  before  he  died,  he  told  the  bishop  of 
London,  "  We  shall  this  day,  my  lord,  light  such  a  candle  in 
£iwland,  as  shall  never  be  extinguished." 

Bishop  Latimer  was  a  man  of  most  excellent  character;  he 
possessed  indefatigable  activity  in  the  discharge  of  his  profts- 
sional  duties,  uncommon  cheerfulness  of  temper,  astonishing 
fortitude  in  the  most  trying  situations,  and  an  inflexible  adhe- 
rence to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  He  was  not  es- 
teemed a  very  learned  man,  for  he  cultivated  only  useful  learn- 
ing ;  and  that  he  thought  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  He 
never  engaged  in  worldly  affura,  thinking  that  a  clergyman 
ought  to  employ  himself  otdv  in  bis  profession.  Thus  he  lived 
rawer  a  good,  than  what  toe  world  calls  a  great  man.  We 
have  already  seen  how  eminent  he  was  as  a  preacher.  "  As 
to  his  sermons,"  says  Mr.  Gilpin,  "  which  are  still  extant,  tiiey 
are  far  from  being  exact  pieces  of  composition.  Elegant  wn- 
tings  was  then  little  known.  Some  pohte  scholars  there  were, 
Cheke,  Ascham,  and  a  few  others,  who,  from  an  acquaintance 
with  classical  learning,  of  which  they  were  the  restorers,  began 
to  think  in  a  new  manner,  and  could  treat  a  subject  with  accu- 
racy at  least,  if  not  with  elegance.  But  in  gena«l,  the  writers 
of  that  age,  and  especially  the  cburclunen,  were  equally  incor- 
rect in  their  composition,  and  slovenly  in  their  language.     We 
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must  no^  tkerefiwe,  expect  that  Mr.  Ladmer'a  diicoune*  will 

stand  a  critical  inquiry.  They  are  at  best  looBe,  incoherent 
pieces.  Vet  his  aimphclty,  and  loir  &miHarity,  h^  hiunorotu 
and  gibing  drollery,  were  well  adapted  to  the  times  ;  and  hia 
oratory,  according  to  the  mode  of  eloquence  at  that  day, 
waa  exceedingly  popular.  His  manner  of  preaching  too  wa* 
very  affecting ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  he  spoke  inunediately  from 
his  heart.  Hie  abilities,  however,  as  an  orator,  made  only  the 
inferior  part  of  his  character  as  a  preacher.  What  particu- 
larly recommends  him  is,  that  noble  and  apostolic  zeal  which 
he  exerts  in  the  cause  of  truth.  And  sure,  no  one  had  a 
higher  sense  of  what  became  hia  office ;  was  less  influenced  by 
any  ninister  motire,  or  durst  with  more  freedom  lemove  nce^ 
however  dignified  hj  worldly  distinctions."  A  c<uIection  of 
bis  sermons  was  published  im  1570,  by  Augustus  Bernhere,  ft 
Swiss,  vdio  calls  the  bishop  his  master,  and  dedicated  by  him 
to  Catherine,  duchess  of  Suffolk.  It  consists  of  forty  sermons^ 
and  has  since  been  frequently  reprinted.  Several  of  his  let- 
ters are  preserved  in  Mr.  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments ;  among 
winch  is  nis  celebrated  one  to  king  Henry  VIII.,  in  1530,  (ae 
restoring  again  the  free  liberty  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
InjunctionB  raven  to  him  by  the  prior  ana  convent  of  St.  Mary 
aaaae  in  Worcester,  during  the  first  visitation  in  15S7,  are 
also  inserted  into  the  collection  of  records,  at  the  end  of  the 
aecond  volume  of  Burnet's  I^story  of  the  Reformation. 

REGINALD-GONSALVO  MONTANU3  vemaculariy 
-HONTANO,  aSpamsh  Protestant,  who  publisheda  work  en- 
titled "  Sanctee  Inquisitionis  Hispanicte  Artes  aliuot  deftctse,  ae 
palsm'traductB,  &c.  Heidelbeivue,  1567."  This  workof  Mon- 
-  tano's  is  the  earliest  account  of  me  Inquisition,  and  probaUy  fbe 
source  from  whence  all  subseqaent  accounts  have  for  the  moat 
part  been  taken.  It  is  a  curious  and  melancholy  book,  written  for 
me  express  puroose  of  teacbing  bis  fellow  Protestants  what  they 
'  were  to  expect  from  that  accursed  tribunal,  and  in  what  manner 
they  might  best  hope  to  escape.  The  victims  whose  sufferings 
and  martyrdom  he  records,  had  been  his  own  friends  and  asso- 
uates,  and  the  account  of  the  system  of  the  examinations.  Sec. 
were  supplied  by  persons  who  had  themselves  been  in  tite 
dungeons. 

BERNARD  DOVIZI,  or  DIVlSlO,  more  frequently 
known  by  the  name  of  Bernardo  of  Bibiena,  a  cardinal  de- 
scended of  a  reputable  family,  and  bom  at  Bibiena  in  1470. 
At  the  age  of  nme  he  was  sent  to  Florence  for  education.  He 
'  was  introduced  into  the  famOy  of  the  Medici,  and  made  such 
proficiencyinhisstudies,  that  he  was  selected, before  be  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  to  supply  the  place  of  secretary  to  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici.  He  was  also  the  pnacipal  preceptor  to  John 
*    de  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X. ;  who,  when  made  pope,  gsve 
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lui  tRt«r«  laidinri'tkt;  Lieo  ako  tm^oytd  BUJiena  in  t»- 
rieoa  nemicktioBs.  Xb«  csrdinal  died  in  Noreiliber.  1520.  Bt 
{nena,  ^thottgh  sn  eceHesiaatic,  partook  of  the  licentioiw  cha- 
racter of  tbe  {Mpal  court  and  lihe  times  in  which  he  VVed,  but 
was  an  eneouraoer  of  Itterstnre,  and  a  patron  of  die  arte,  la 
hii  dispositiaB  lie  wasafl^de,  and .  fiicettans.  He  vrote  a 
comedy  called  "  La  Cabndria,"  which  deservedljr  obtained 
gteat  reputation  for  its  author,  and  even  at  this,  day  meets  'wiA 
considerable  approbation.  It  wasfirstprintedfit  Siena^inl^l, 
■fterwards  at  Rome  in  153ti,  art  Venice  in  1553,  and  156S,  tmd 
■t  Florence  m  1558. 

GILES  OF  ITERBO.  an  Italian  preUte,  descaided  of 
ttn  obscure  family,  who  was  in  h^b  ravour  with,  the  popes 
Juhns  n.,  and  Leo  X.,  the  latter  of  whom  sent  hiin  l^nte  tt> 
Gennany,  on  which  occaeion  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  He  £bd 
in  IdSS.  He  was  an  esteemed  pulpit  orator,  and  wrote  "  Re- 
main an  the  Three  First  Chapters  of  Genems ;  Cansmentarin 
on  the  Psalms;  IMalogves ;  letters ;  and  Poems, " 

PETER  COUSTUaiER,  commonly  called  SUTOB,  a 
French  Carthusian  Monk,  who  distingwished  bimse^bylna  ^sl 
Sx  the  Catholic  Mth  in  a  variety  of  Treatises  in  its  d^eDoe. 
He  was  a  native  of  Chemoire-le-ray,  in  the  county  <tf  libine, 
and  was  educated  in  the  college  of  the  Sorbonns'at  Pari^  of 
iHiich  be  became  jurioT,  and  afterwards  doctor.  But  he  qnittU 
that  society  to  join  the  Carthosian  order,  to  the  management 
>(^.wkich,  in  difierent  monasteries,  he  devoted  the  time  not  em- 
ployed on  his  pcdemical  writings,  until  his  deatb,  which  fai^ 
-penedin  1587. 

JOHN  LONGLAND,  an  EngHsh  prekte  and  biabop  of 
Unctdn,  was  bom  in  1473,  at  Henley,  in  Oxfordshke.  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  coHege,  Oxford*  of  wfaiph  society  he 
became  a  feUow.  ui  IdH  he  was  raised  to  the  deaneiy  of 
Salisbury,  and  he  was  also  appointed  confessor  to  Henry  VIIL, 
who  pnunoted  faim  to  tfae  biuiopric  of  Lincohi,  in  IfiSl.  He 
was  a  munificent  donor  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  of  which 
he  WM  chancellor.  He  evinced  great  zeal  against  heretics, 
yet  be  was  an  advocate  for  the  divorce  of  the  king.  He  died 
in  1547.     Some  of  his  sennone  are  extant. 

CHRISTIERN  PETRI,  a  learned  Danish  divine  and  va- 
rious writer.  He  studied  at  Paris  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  nnefe 
canon  of  Lunden,  and  also  chancellor  of  that  see.  Afterwards 
he  agun  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  entrusted  with  tiie  care  of 
editing  "Danica  Historia,  lib.  XVI.  AuCore  Saxone  Gram- 
matica,"  in  foHo,  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1514. 
He  was  in  DenniaA  at  the  time  when  king  Christiers  I.  was 
compelled  to  Sy  from  that  country,  and  was  one  of  thoae  who 
{cMtnfed  him  htto  exBe;    Soon  after  that  event,  and  antfl  Ae 
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time  wfaen'tlkat  prBiee  wfta  ifiitnisoned,  and  Us  offidM  becuHe 
deipentte,  Petn  took  u|>  his  Teddence  ia  fluidara,  where  he 
embraced  the  princit^s  of  the  RefonHaticMi,  and  became  verjr 
zealoni  and  actrre  in  that  canse.  He  published  in  IBS9,  the 
New  Testament  translated  into  Danish.  Nor  was  he  less 
"sealons  in  tnakkig  conTerte  from  popery,  aAer  his  return  to  hk 
tutiTC  cotmtry  in  153iS.  Like  LHther,  and  many  other  Pro- 
testant dirines,  he  showered,  in  the  most  unequivocal  nanne*, 
his  condenmation  of  that  auti-christiBn  law  of  the  Ronuah 
church  which  imposes  on  the  clergy  a  life  of  celibacy,  by  rater- 
ing  into  the  matrimonial  connectioo.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  ander  the  reign  of  Christiem  HI.,  who  permitted  him  to 
retain  to  ihe  last  me  emolumente  of  his  canonry  at  Lundea. 
He  was  author  of  many  works. 

BARTHOIX)M£W  DE  LAS  CASAS,  bishop  of  CU- 
apa,  distinguished  for  hkhnmanity  and  seal  for  the  conversion 
oi  ^e  Indiana,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1474^  Uid  went  with  hi> 
&dier,  who  saHed  to  America  with  Christopher  Columbus  in 
1463.  At  his  return  to  Spun,  he  embraced  the  state  of  an  eccle- 
dastic,  and  obtained  a  curacy  in  the  island  of  Cuba  ;  but  some 

'  ihae  after  he  quitted  his  curacy,  in  order  to  procure  liberty  for 
-the  b£ans,  wnom  he  saw  treated  by  the  SpuHards  in  the  most 
cruel  and  barbarous  maimer,  which  naturally  gave  them  an  im- 
-conqnerable  aversion  to  Chiistiani^ :  Las  Casas  exerted  lumself 
frith  ektraordinary  zetA,  fbr  fifty  years  together,  in  his  endes- 
Tours  to  persoade  Uie  Snantardarthat  they  ought  to  treat  the  In- 
dians witti  equity  and  nradness;  for  which  he  suffered  muehper- 
secutlon  from  his  countrymrai.  At  leng&,  the  court  moved  By 
his  continual  remonstranoes,  made  laws  in  favoor  of- the  In- 
dians, and  ordered  the  governors  to  see  tiiem  executed.  Hedied 
■t  Madrid  in  1666,  aged  OH.  He  wrote  several  works  fhU  of  - 
hmnani^  and  virtue.  The  principal  of  tliem  are — An  aeoount 
of  die  Destruction  of  the  Indies ;  several  treatises  in  favour  of 
'l3ie  Indians  ag^st  Dr.  Sepulveda,  who  wrote  a  book  to  justify 

~  the  inhuman  barbarities  comnutted  by  the  Spaniards ;  a  vei^ 
curious  and  now  scarce  work,  in  Latin,  on  this  question, 
' "  Whether  kings  or  princes  can  oonnstently  with  conscienee, 
or  in  virtue  of  any  nght  or  title,  alienate  their  .subjects,  and 
place  them  under  die  dominion  of  another  sovereign." 

LORENZO  CAMPEGGI,  an  eminent  prelate  and  ovOissi 
of  the  Romish  church,  was  boni  at  Milan  in  14^4;  and  having 
been  educated  in  the  profession  of  the  civil  law,  taught  it  first 
at  Padua,  and  -afterwards  at  Bologna.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  in  IfilO,  was 
made  auditor  of  the  Rota  at  Rome.  In  1 51S  he  was  advanced 
to  the  bishopric  of  Feltre,  by  JuUus  II.,  and  deputed  as  Us 
miihno  to  liulan  and  into  Germany.  In  1517,  he  was  created 
•  cardinally Leo  X-i  and  in  1519,  sent  ss  legate  to  Engialid 
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to  collect  the  .tenths  for  &s  var  with  the  Turks ;  Ifut  he  only 
Bucceeded  in  obtuning  the  bbbopric  of  Salisbury.  In  152i, 
he  was  appointed  Inahop  of  Bologna,  and  delegated  by  Clement 
VII.  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Lutheranism  in  Germany.  Hia 
legation  to  Henry  Vlll.  of  England,  with  which  he  was  in- 
trueted  in  1528,  was  a  very  difScult  charge,  as,  in  conjunction 
■with  Wolsey  he  was  to  pronounce  sentence  concerning  the 
king's  divorce  from  his  queen  Catharine.  When  Henry  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  his  project,  Campeggi  tried 
-to  persuade  Catharine  to  consent  to  a  voluntary  separatdoo, 
that  he  might  just  save  the  honour  and  authoritv  of  the  church, 
but  his  endeavours  were  unavailing.  In  the  following  year  he 
.vaa  recalled  to  Rome,  and  commissioned  to  attend  as  legate  at 
the  diet  of  Augsburg.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1539,  having,  aa 
a  man  of  learning,  enjoyed  theesteemof  Erasmus,  and  of  oUier 
enun^t  scholars,  and  having  approved  himself  a  faithiiil  ser- 
:Tant  of  the  church,  in  times  and  circumstances  peculiarly 
critical  and  embarrassing.  His  ctHHstitution  for  the  reform  of 
-the  German  clergy,  and  his  letters,  throwing  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  his  time,  of  which  the  principal  are  found  in  a  collec- 
'  tion  of  "  Letters"  written  to  Frederic  Nausea,  and  printed  at 
.  Basil  in  1550,  are  the  only  hterary  remains  of  him  that  are 
-MCtant. 

HEXRY  BULLOCK^  a  learned  divine,  who  corresponded 
-with  Erasmus,  under  the  signature  of  Bovilius,  was  bom  in 
Berkshire.  He  received  ma  education  at  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1504,  his  master's  in 
1507,  and  was  then  chosen  fellow.  He  commenced  D.D.  in 
15S0,  and  was  vice-chancellor  in  1534-5.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
employed  him  to  answer  Luther,  biit  neglected  to  reward  him 
'  for  it.  By  his  letters  to  Erasmus,  it  appears  that  he  was  an 
able  Grecian  at  a  time  when  that  language  was  little  known. 
His  woi^s  are — 1.  De  Captivitate  Babylomca.  2.  Epistoke  et 
Orationes.  S.  De  Serpentibus  Siticulosis.  4.  Orado  coram 
Archiepiscopo  Kboracensi,  4to. 

JOHN  APEL,  or  APELLUS,  a  German  lawyer,  contem- 
porary with  Luther,  who  became  one  of  the  preachera  of  the 
Reformation.  He  was  bom  at  Nuremburg,  in  1486.  Haring 
married  a  nun  while  canon  at.  Wurtzburgh,  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  bishop,  but  was  rescued  by  the  soldiers,  after 
which  he  removed  to  Nuremburg,  where  he  died,  in  1536.  He 
published  a  defence  of  his  marriage,  to  which  Luther  wrote  a 
preface,  15123,  4to.  He  was  also  toe  author  of  a  logical  treatise 
on  the  Roman  law,  4to.  1535. 

GAVIN  DOUGLAS,  bishop  of  Bunkeld,  in  Scotknd,  the 
third  son  of  Archibald  earl  of  Angus,  was  bom  in  1474. 
Whtire  he  was  educated  ia  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  he 
ctudied  theology. ;  a  study,  however,  which  did  not  estrai)g» 
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him  from  tbe  muses ;  for  he  employed  himself  at  interrals  ia 
translating  into  beautiful  verse  toe  poem  of  Ovid  de  Remedio 
AmoriB.  The  advantage  of  foreign  travels,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  moat  learned  men  in  France  and  Germany,  to  whom 
his  merit  procured  him  the  readiest  access,  completed  his  edu- 
cation. With  his  superior  recommendations  and  ^orth,  it  waa 
impoasihle  be  could  remain  unnoticed.  His  first  preferment 
was  to  be  provost  of  the  collenate  church  of  St.  Giles  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  a  place  at  that  time  of  great  dignity  and  revenue.  In 
1514,  the  queen  regent  appointed  Douglas  abbut  of  Aberbro- 
thock,  and  soon  after  arcnbishop  of  St.  Andrews;  but  her 
power  not  being  sufEcient  to  establish  him  in  that  dignity,  he 
relinqubhed  his  claim  in  favour  ofhiscompetitor  Foreman,  who 
was  supported  by  the  pope.  In  1515,  he  was,  by  the  queen,  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Dunxeld;  and  was  soon  confirmed  by  Leo 
X.  Nevertheless,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  obtain 
peaceable  possession  of  his  see.  The  duke  of  Albany,  who  in 
this  year  was  declared  regent,  opposed  bim,  because  he  was 
supported  by  the  queen ;  and  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his 
bishopric,  accused  him  of  acting  contrary  to  law  in  receiving 
bulla  from  Rome.  On  this  accusation  he  was  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  in  confinement  above 
a  year ;  but  the  regent  and  the  queen  being  at  last  reconciled, 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld.  In  1517,  he  attended  the  duke  of  Albany  to  France; 
but  returned  soon  after  to  Scotland.  In  1521,  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  earls  of  Arran  and  Angus  having  thrown  tbe  king- 
dom into  violent  commotion,  he  retired  to  England,  where  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Polydore  Virgil  the  histo- 
lian.  He  died  in  London  of  the  plague,  in  152Z,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  Savoy.  He  wrote — I.  The  Palace  of  Honour:  a 
most  ingenious  poem  under  the  similitude  of  a  vision,  iu  which 
be  paints  the  vanity  and  inconstancy  of  all  worldly  glory.  It 
abounds  with  incident,  and  a  very  rich  vein  of  poetrv.  ^. 
Aurefe  Narrationes :  a  performance  now  lost ;  in  whicn,  it  ia 
smd,  he  explained,  in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  the  mythology 
of  the  poetical  fictions  of  the  ancients.  3.  Comoedi^  aliquot 
sacrse :  none  of  which  are  now  to  be  found.  4.  Thirteen  Bukes 
ofEneades,  of  the  famose  poet  Virgil,  translatet  out  of  Latin 
Terses  into  Scottish  metre,  every  buke  having  its  particular  pro> 
logue.  Imprinted  at  London,  1553,  in  4<to. ;  and  reprinted  at 
Edinburgh,  1710,  in  folio.  The  last  is  the  most  esteemed  of 
all  hia  works.  He  undertook  it  at  the  desire  of  lord  Henry 
Sinclair,  a  munificent  patron  of  arts  in  those  times ;  and  he 
completed  it  in  eighteen  months.  It  is  siud,  that  he  compiled 
an  historical  treatase,  De  Rebus  Scoties ;  but  no  remains  of  it 
have  descended  to  the  present  times. 
CUTHBERT  TOKSTALL,  or  TUNSTALL,  an  EngHdi 
VOL.  IV.         "  Dd  n.Goo^^lc 
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prelate,  was  the  tiabiral  son  of  s  gmtldnuut  of  a^bod  (kxoSiy, 
«nd  bom  at  Hatchford,  in  anciest  RichtaiondBlure,  about  the 
year  H74.  Having  studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
^e  travelled  for  further  improvement,  and  graduated  doctor  of 
laws  at  Padua.  Recommeuded  by  his  learning  and  character 
to  archbiabop  Waxham,  he  became  his  vicar-general,  and  vas 
coUated  by  the  king  to  the  rectory  of  Harrow,  m  Middleaez. 
Besides  other  preferments,  he  waa  appointed,  in  1516,  to  the 
office  of  master  of  the  rolla,  and  in  this  year  accompanied  ^ 
Thomas  More  as  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  at  Brussels,  where 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Erasmus.  After  obtaining  other 
preferments,  and  accomplishing  another  embassy  to  the  empe- 
ror, he  was  promoted,  in  1522,  to  the  see  of  London,  and  in 
1523,  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  in  aereral  missions  of  importance  on  civil  tf- 
furs ;  and  whilst  he  was  at  Antwerp,  he  manifested  fai«  reH- 
^ous  seal  by  buying  all  the  miaold  copies  of  Tyndale's  tnuisla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  in  order  to  bum  them  at  St.  Paul's  cross. 
His  zeal  was  slndlarly  engaged  in  urging  Erasmus  to  write 
against  Luther,  and  in  instituting  proseciJtions  against  heresy. 
In  1530,  Tonstall  was  promoted,  in  recompense  of  his  service^ 
to  the  see  of  Durham.  Fluctuating  in  his  disposition  and  pep- 
tics, he  first  favoured  and  afierw^s  disapproved  the  divorce 
of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  He  also  defended  Henry's  assumed 
title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  after  haying  at  first  pro- 
tested against  it ;  and  though  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
usurpations  of  the  papal  see,  he  was  firmly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  Rome.  Repenting,  as  we  hope,  of  ha- 
ving btimt  the  Bible,  he  joined  with  Heath,  bishop  of  Rot^ies- 
ter,  in  revising  an  English  translation  of  it  in  15il.     Under 

.  Edward  VL  he  conformed  to  all  the  ordinances  relating  to  re- 
ligion, whilst  In  parliament  he  protested  against  every  change. 
At  length  his  rich  bbhopric  presented  a  t^nptation,  which 
those  who  sought  preferment  coUld  not  resist,  and  therefore 
Totistall  was  charged  with  misprision  of  treason,  and  a  hiU  of 
attainder  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  thoush 
opposed  by  Cramner,  passed  the  house,  but  was  stopped  in  tne 
Ccttmnons,  the  evidence  being  thought  insufficient.  His  ene- 
mies, however,  determined  to  displace  him,  and  a  commisnon 
was  appointed  to  esamine  him  with  regard  to  all  ccmapiracies. 
&C. ;  and  having  been  found  guilty,  he  was  deprived,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  to  ^le  end 
of  this  reign.  The  see  of  Durham  was  converted  into  a  county 
paUtine,  uid  granted  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Onthe 

.  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  restored  to  his  see ;  and  hiff  tamper 
being  mild,  be  ncmier  avenged  himself  of  his  enemies,  nor  it^re 
any  persons  brought  to  the  stake  in  his  diocese  during  the 
sanguinary  reign.  '  His  whole  conduct  seemed  indeed  to  indi- 
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cate  a  favourable  change  iv  hie  temper,  for  be  discouraged  per- 
secution, and  afforded  an  aaylutn  to  his  nephew,  Berwd  Gtl< 
pin.  When  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  crown,  hopes  were 
entertained  that  his  moderate  principles  would  have  led  him  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Reformation,  but  he  preferred  the  surrender 
of  nis  bishopric,  to  compliances  against  which  his  conscience 
revolted.    Kefiising  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  de- 

E rived)  and  being  committed  to  the  custody  of  Parker,  arch- 
ishop  of  Canterbury,  he  wa»  treated  with  kiiidness,  mid  by  the 
prelate's  reasoning  induced  to  abandon  some  of  the  grosser  er- 
rors of  Popery.  He  died  in  1559,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85, 
and  was  interred  at  the  archbishop's  expense,  in  the  church  of 
Lambeth.  As  to  his  general  character,  he  was  munificent  and 
attentive  to  his  Episcopal  duties,  and  in  his  private  life,  exem- 
plury  imd  amiable.  He  was  author  of  several  works,  among 
which  was  a  treatise  on  arithmetic.  Some  of  his  letters  are 
preserved  in  Erasmus's  collection. 

JAMES  HOOGESTRATEN,  s  Dominican,  known  by 
the  virulence  with  which  he  wrote  against  Luther,  Erasmus, 
Reneten,  and  others.     He  died  at  CtHogne,  16^. 

JAMES  LATOME,  or  LATOMUS,  a  learned  scholastac 
divine,  who  was  born  at  Qambron,  in  Hainault.  Ue  wrote 
auEcainat  Luthef,  and  was  considered  by  his  own  party  one  of 
t£e  most  able  writers  in  defence  of  his  own  communion.  He 
died  in  1544.  .(lis  works  were  collected  aiid  published  in  1550, 
folio,  by  his  nephew,  James  Latomus.  Luther's  confutation  of 
Latomus's  defence  of  the  articles  of  Louvain,  is  accounted  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  that  celebrated  reftHTner. 

JOHN  DRIEDO,  in  Low  J>utch  DRIDOENS,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tumhout,  in  Brabant,  and  educated  at  Louvain,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1512.  He  became  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  universi^  of  Louvain,  and  was  also  curate  of  St. 
James,  and  canon  of  St.  Peter,  in  that  city.  He  was  an  op- 
ponent of  Luther,  but  his  zeal  was  moderate.  He  died  at  Lou- 
Tain,  in  1535.  His  works  are — 1.  De  gratia  et  libero  srbitrio. 
0.  De  Concordia  liberi  aibitrii  et' pnedestinationis.  3.  De  cap- 
tivitate  et  redemptioae  generis  humani.  4.  De  libertate  Chris- 
tiana, &c. 

FRANCIS  ALVAREZ  PAEZ,  a  Portugese  prekteof 
the  order  of  the  cordeliers.  He  died  at  Senile,  153S.  He 
wrote  a  &mous  treatise  De  Plan^  Ecclesis,  in  which  he  bold- 
ly BU[^orts  the  temporal  powers  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  a  sum- 
maxy  of  theolo^,  8tc. 

ROBERT  BARNES,  a  martyr  for  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D. 
end  became  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Germanv,  to  consult  with  the  divines  of  that  country  respect- 
ii^  the  lawfiilness  of  hia  divorce.  While  in  that  country  he 
Dd2  r-         I 
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adopted  the  doctrines  of  Luther;  and  on  hu  return  to  En- 
gland propagated  hii  new  opinions  with  such  zeal,  that  be  was 
taken  into  custody,  brought  to  the  stake,  and  humt  at  Smith- 
field  in  1540.  He  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  Jusdfication,  and 
several  other  tracts. 

PAUL  CAPISUECHI,  a  canon  of  the  Vatican,  bishop  of 
Neocaatro,  and  vice-legate  of  Hungary,  He  was  sppwnted  by 
the  pope  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  divorce  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  EDgland,  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  his  report 
was  against  that  proceeding.  He  died  at  Rome  io.  1539,  aged 
sixty. 

JAMES  SADOLET,  a  celebrated  cardinal,  bom  at  Mo- 
dena,  in  1477,  was  the  son  of  John  Sadolet,  an  eminent  lawyer. 
He  studied  at  Ferrara,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  the  learned 
Niccolo  Leoniceno.  He  chiefly  directed  his  attention  to  poUte 
literature  and  philosophy ;  and  his  father,  who  had  designed 
him  for  the  law,  suffered  him  to  follow  his  inclinations.  He 
went  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI,,  and 
found  a  munificent  patron  in  cardinal  Oliviero  Caraffa,  and  an 
excellent  preceptor  in  Scipione  Carteromaco,  under  whom  he 
made  a  great  progress  in  elegant  literatiu«.  He  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  Latin  style,  that  Leo  X.  upon  his  pro- 
motion to  the  papal  chair,  made  him  and  Bembo  bis  secretaries. 
The  pope  so  much  approved  of  his  services  in  this  capacity, 
that  he  made  him  bisnop  of  Carpentras,  in  1517;  and  is  said 
to  have  been  obliged  to  lay  his  commands  upon  him,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  accept  this  promotion.  The  succeeding  pon- 
tificate of  Adrian  was  less  favourable  to  Ciceronian  scholars ; 
and  Sadolet  had  the  additional,  mortification  of  being  calum- 
niated as  having  falsified  a  brief.  He  therefore  retired  in  1523, 
to  his  see,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  lovers  of  polished  writing 
and  manners  in  the  Roman  A>urt.  Clement  VII.  recalled  him 
to  his  former  post,  and  manifested  the  greatest  regard  for  him. 
That  pope  did  not,  however,  pay  the  deference  to  his  prudent 
counsels  which  might  have  averted  the  impending  dangers,  of 
which  Sadolet  was  so  well  aware,  that  he  obtained  permission 
to  retire  to  his  bishopric  only  twenty  days  before  the  sack  of 
Rome.  In  that  terrible  catastrophe  he  lost  all  the  property 
i^ich  he  had  left  in  the  capital,  and  his  valuable  library.  At 
Carpentras  he  employed  himself  in  pastoral  cares,  and  obtain- 
ed no  less  honour  as  an  exemplary  prelate,  than  he  had  done 
as  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  bis  age.  He  repressed 
the  extortion  of  the  Jewish  usurers,  relieved  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  provided  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,  and 
was  very  vigilant  in  preventing  the  spread  of  tbe  new  opinions 
in  his  diocese,  though  be  always  treated  the  persons  of  the  re- 
formers with  lenity.  Francis  I.  highly  esteemed  him,  and  made 
him  great  offers  to  draw  him  to  his  court ;  but  he  thought  it 
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his  duty  to  obey  the  call  of  Paul  III.,  who,  in  1536,  made  him 
a  cardinal.  He  gave  his  advice  freely  to  that  pontiiT,  who  had 
a  great  regard  for  him,  and  took  him  to  Nice  in  1538,  when  he 
had  a  conference  with  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  It  was  still 
the  cardinal's  principal  desire  to  reside  at  bis  see,  and  employ 
himself  in  pastoral  duties  and  the  cultivation  of  letters ;  and  he 
was  permitted  to  indulge  this  laudable  inclination  till  1542, 
when  the  pope  summoned  him  to  liome,  and  appointed  him 
his  legate  to  tne  king  of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  negociating 
a  peace  between  that  monarch  and  the  emperor.  He  succeed- 
ed in  disposing  the  mind  of  the  French  king  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, but  insuperable  obstacles  were  raised  on  the  part  of 
Charles.  Sadolet  returned  to  Rome,  and  assisted  in  the  fre- 
quent congregations  held  previously  to  the  convocation  of  the 
council  of  Trsnt,  till  his  death  in  1547.  He  was  interred  with- 
out pomp,  according  to  his  own  direction,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Vinoula,  and  bis  funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced  by 
cardinal  Caraffa. 

Few  men  of  the  age  have  left  e  more  unblemished  character, 
than  cardinal  Sadolet.  He  showed  his  disinterestedness  by  re- 
fusing any  other  benefice  than  the  humble  bishopric  of  Carpen- 
traa,  though  pluralities  were  never  more  common  among  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  His  temper  was  mild,  with  great 
Bensibility,  and  elevation  of  soul ;  and  he  united  solid  piety  and 
fervent  zeal,  with  &eedom  from  superstition  and  Christian  cha- 
rity. His  address  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Geneva,  who 
had  begun  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  is  a  model  of  Episco- 
pal eloquence,  and  paternal  mildness.  It  was  answered  by  Cal- 
vin. When  young,  he  obtained  a  high  rank  among  those  Ita- 
lians who,  at  this  period,  cultivated  polite  literature,  with  a 
success  that  has  rendered  them  a  kind  of  second  classics.  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  printed  it  Verona,  in  1737,  in  4  vols. 
4to. 

CONRAD  PELLICAN,  a  learned  German  divine  of  the 
Teformed  religion,  was  the  son  of  respectable  but  not  opulent 
Catholic  parents,  and  bom  at  Ruffacn  in  Alsace,  in  the  year 
1478.  His  family  surname  was  originally  Kensiner,  which  he 
changed  into  Pellican.  After  having  been  instructed  in  the  . 
rudiments  of  learning  at  his  native  town,  he  was  sent  by  a  ma- 
ternal uncle  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  supported  by 
him  there  for  about  sixteen  months,  when  the  expense  proving 
too  heavy,  our  young  student  returned  to  his  father's  house. 
He  now  for  some  time  gratuitously  assisted  hb  old  schoolmas- 
ter, and  was  permitted  to  read  the  books  belongins  to  a  neigh- 
bouring convent  of  minorites.  Observing  his  fondness  for 
study,  the  monks  endeavoured  to  engage  him  to  enter  into 
their  degrees,  and  at  la^t  prev^led  on  him  to  take  the  haAiit,  in 
1493,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  without  the  afj^xrobation 
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or-  knowledge  of  bis  parents.  In  this  convent  he  applied  widi 
unwearied  diligence  and  distinguished  success  to  tne  study  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  polite  literature,  philosophy 
and  divinity ;  and  in  the  year  1490,  he  was  sent  for  lurther  im- 
provement to  the  university  of  Tubingen.  Here  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  difierent  professors  for  above  four  years, 
and  during  this  period  he  made  himself  a  tolerable  proficient 
in  the  Hebrew  language.  In  1500,  John  Capnio,  who  then 
came  to  Tubingen,  assisted  him  greatly  in  improving  his  ac- 
quaintance with  this  tongue.  In  1501,  Fellican  was  ordained 
priest  at  Pfortzheim,  and  immediately  returned  to  the  convent 
of  Rufiach.  He  had  now  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for 
learning  and  knowledge,  that  in  1 502,  he  was  appointed  ^o- 
fessor  of  divinity  in  the  convent  belonging  to  his  order  at  Ba- 
wl. This  situaition  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  him,  as  it 
proved  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  acquaintajice  of 
the  eminent  hterary  characters  who  frequented  that  dty ;  and 
also  of  the  learned  printers  for  whom  it  was  &nu>us,  who  en- 
gaged his  assistance  in  editing  the  complete  works  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  of  3t-  Chrysostom.  He  became  intimate  with  the 
celebrated  John  Froben,  who  never  suffered  him  to  want  use- 
fill  books. 

In  1504^  cardinal  Rajmund,  Alexander  VL's  legate,  heuing 
oF  the  great  merits  of  Fellican,  tried  him  by  an  examination 
which  lasted  some  hours,  created  him  licentiate  in  divinity,  and 
with  this  extraordinary  distinction,  that,  when  arrived  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  should  succeed  b>  the  title  of  doctor  in  that 
faculty,  without  going  through  any  other  forms.  These  tatles* 
however,  Fellican  would  not  assume  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  cardinal  was  so  well  pleased  with  our  young  professor, 
(hat  he  intended  to  take  him  on  a  visit  to  Kome,  and  Pellican 
actually  set  out  ou  his  jouhey ;  but  being  soon  afterwards 
seized  with  a  feverish  disorder,  he  returned  to  Basil.  In  1508, 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  divinity  chair  at  Rnffich ;  and  was 
afterwards  elected  successively  guardian  of  the  convent  belong- 
ing to  his  order  at  Pfortzheim,  and  in  that  town.  While  he 
held  these  offices,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Chaldee  diiH 
lect,  and  read  with  great  attention  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  aa 
the  Pentateuch,  and  various  Jewish  commentators  on  the  Old 
Testament  writings.  In  1516,  he  was  sent  to  attend  a  general 
congregation  of  the  Minorite  order  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy; 
and  he  was  afterwards  their  repres^itative  in  a  general  coi»- 
gregation  held  at  Rome.  In  1519,  he  was  appointed  guardian 
of  the  convent  at  Basil,  and  renewed  his  learned  cwmectiMtB 
and  intimacies  in  that  place.  By  readi^  the  writings  of  Lv- 
ther,  which  were  about  this  time  brou^  to  Basil,  me  doubts 
which  he  formerly  began  to  entertain  respecting  some  of  tias 
leading  tenets  of  the  papal  choreb,  were  strengthened  tmd  ooa- 
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ftmed^  sDd  he  gradoally  became  an  entire  ctHtrert  to  the  doe- 
trioes  of  that  great  remrmer.  Under  the  influence  of  thu 
change  in  his  principles,  he  delivered  in  the  pulpit  an  exposi- 
tioB  of  the  gospel  of  St*  Matthew,  which  lasted  nearly  eighteen 
months,  and  was  attended  by  crowded  auditories,  among  whom 
wrare  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Basil,  who  heard  him 
with,  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
with  his  plui.  But  by  this  conduct  he  exasperated  the  zetdous 
adherents  to  Popery ;  and  in  the  year  15S3,  when  the  pronn- 
dal  SabEgenis  vidteid  the  convent  at  Basil,  some  doctors  of  the 
umvenuty,  ani  canons  of  the  gre^  church,  preferred  a  charge 
ag^nst  Pellicui,  his  vice-guardian,  and  others,  members  of  me 
ir»temity,  that  they  were  Lutherans,  and  encouragers  of  the 
books  of  that  daring  heretic.  By  their  representatjons  the  pn^ 
vindal  was  determined  to  remove  the  accused  from  their  situa- 
tions ;  but  they  were  prevented  from  taking  tiiat  qtep  by  the 
intecferOice  of  the  senate  of  Basil,  who  confirmed  them  in  their 
places,  and  appointed  Pellican  fellow-professor  of  divinity  widi 
(£coIampadius. 

Some  time  afterwards,  in  a  general  congregation  of  the  Mi- 
norite order  at  Landshut,  on  £e  representation  of  Santzgerua* 
Pellican  was  removed  from  the  office  of  guardian ;  but  he  still. 
retained  Ms  post  in  the  university,  and  filled  the  theological, 
chair  alternately  with  his  learned  colleague.  In  the  mean  wni]^ 
some  of  his  fellow  monks  were  secretly  attempting  to  prejudice 
tJhe  citizens  against  him ;  and  they  carried  their  hatred  to  him 
to  such  a  length  in  the  convent,  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
he  was  daily  fiimished  with  provisions  by  friends,  that  he  might 
not  prove  the  victim  of  apprehended  attempts  to  poison  him.  In 
such  circumatances,  his  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  consult  his 
personal  safety,  and  in  1526,  on  the  invitation  o,f  Zuinglius,  in 
the  name  of  the  senate,  he  privately  withdrew  to  Zurich  whera 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  Ian 
ffuage.  Upon  thb  event  he  laid  aside  his  cowl,  and  adopted 
Uxe  common  dress  of  ecclesiastics.  To  show,  likewise,  that  he 
finally  renounced  the  papal  communion,  he  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  manv  of  the  otner  clergy  who  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  taking  to  himself  a  wife.  He  died  in  1556,  aged  78, 
highly  respected  for  his  learning,  and  esteemed  for  his  inte- 
gri^i  candour,  modes^,  and  simplici^  of  mannen.  His 
works  have  been  ooUect^  together,  and  published  in  seven 
vols,  folio. 

JOHN  LANSPERG,  on  account  of  the  exceOence  of 
his  character,  sumamed  the  Just  was  bom  at  Lansperg,  in 
the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  wneie  be 
embraced  the  religious  profe^sipa  among  the  Carthusiaamonks, 
in  ibe  year  1509>  Afterwards  he  was  elected  prior  of  a  mo- 
DMter;  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Juliwa.    He  dtstiiigubhed 
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luiMelf  by  bis  zealouB  endeavoun  to  cmiTert  tbe  ProtestHiito 
twek  to  Hie  Catholic  faith,  and  to  confiim  the  members  of  tbe 
church  of  Borne  in  a  steady  adherence  to  its  doctrine  and  di»- 
otpHne.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  "  PaxsptmaeK," 
"  Sermons,"  and  "  Devotional  Treatiaee,"  which  were  coUecU 
ed  together,  and  printed  at  Cologne,  in  1683,  in  five  toIb.  4to. 
He  died  ui  that  city,  in  1539.  His  works  are  much  esteemed 
by  pious  Catholics. 

WOLFGANG  FABRICIUS  CAPITO,  an  eminent  Lu- 
theran divine,  horn  in  14-78,  at  Hagenan,  in  Alsace,  where  bis 
fkdier  was  one  of  tbe  principal  magtBtrates.  He  received  bis 
education  at  BasiL  In  15SU,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
cardinal  Albert,  of  Brandenburg,  elector  of  Mentz,  who  coo- 
Jerred  on  him  letters  of  nobility.  Becoming  a  convert  to  tbe 
doctrines  of  Luther,  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Bucer  «id 
(Ecolampadius,  with  whom  he  laboured  in  the  Protestant 
cause.  He  asaiBted  at  the  conference  of  Marpurg,  in  1591^, 
and  was  one  of  tbe  moet  distinguished  divines  of  his  par^. 
He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  widow  of  CEoo- 
bunpadiua ;  bis  second,  named  Agnes,  is  said  sometimes  to 
bave  preached  when  her  husband  was  indisposed.  Capito  died 
of  the  plague  in  154^.  He  v^ote  a  Hebrew  grammar,  tbe  Xdfe 
of  CEcolampadius,  and  other  works. 

GERMAIN  BRIXIUS,  or  DE  BRIE,  a  learned  French 
ecclesiastic,  a  native  of  Auxerre.  In  1513,  be  was  made  se- 
cretary to  queen  Anne,  and  also  archdeacon  of  Alhi ;  afterwards 
he  obtained  a  canonry  of  Paris,  end  became  ahnoner  to  tbe 
king.  He  died  in  1538.  Brixius  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
companion  of  Rabelais,  and  long  tbe  correspondent  of  Eras- 
mus, He  had  a  serious  literary  quarrel  with  Sir  Thomas 
More.  In  1513,  Brixius  published  a  poem,  entitled  "  Chordi- 
gera,"  in  which  he  described  a  sea  fight  that  took  place  diat 
year  between  a  French  ship,  la  Cordeliere,  and  an  EngMsh 
ship,  the  Regent  More  composed  epigrams  in  derision  of  this 
piece.  BrixiuB  revenged  himself  by  the  "  Anti-Morua,"  an 
elegy,  in  which  he  attacked  with  severity  the  poems  of  More. 
There  are  three  editions  of  the  "  Anti-Morus."  Brixius  pub- 
lifihed  other  works,  and  an  edition  of  Longolius,  *'  Perauel- 
fionis  rei  defensiones  dus,"  15S0. 

"WILLIAM  GROCYN,  of  Bristol,  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester school,  and  New  Cotle^,  Oxford.  In  1479,  he  obtain- 
ed the  rectory  of  Newton  Longville,  Bucks,  and  afterwards 
was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln. '  He  travelled  to  Italy,  and 
improved  himself  in  the  Greek,  then  little  understood,  under 
Demetrius  Cbalcondylas,  and  Politian ;  and  at  bis  return,  1491, 
settled  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  as  public  professor  of  bis 
fevourite  language.  When  Erasmus  visited  Oxford,  Gnxn'D 
received  him  with  aSectitHi,  and  introduced  him  to  Wubam  the 
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primate,  and  oAer  learned  men.  In  1400,  Grocyn  exchanged 
liiB  Smog  for  the  mastership  of  All-HallowB  college,  Maidstone, 
Kent,  wnere  he  died,  1522,  of  a  stroke  of  Uie  palsy.  He  had 
little  respect  for  Plato,  but  paid  great  homage  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Ariatode,  whose  works  he  undertook  to  translate,  but 
did  not  pursoe.  He  left  part  of  his  property  to  Linacre,  his 
executor,  and  to  Thomas  Lilly  the  grammarian.  A  Ladn 
e^tle  &om  him  to  Aldus  Manutius,  is  preserved  in  Linacre's 
translation  of  ProctUB  de  Sphaerft. 

PATRICK  COCKBURN,  a  di^e,  was  a  n&Hve  of  Scot- 
land, who  became  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Paris. 
In  1551,  he  published  a  book  on  the  ueefulnees  and  excellency 
of  the  word  of  God ;  and  the  next  year  another  on  the  style  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  works  caused  a  suspicion  that  he 
favoured  the  reformers,  on  wluch  he  found  it  necessary  to  quit 
Paris.  Returning  home,  he  Ailly  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  He  became  minister  at  Haddington,  being 
the  first  Protestant  preacher  in  that  place.  He  died,  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  in  1559.  He  published  there  some  pious  me- 
ditations on  the  Lord's  prayer.  Besides  his  published  works, 
he  left  several  manuscripts  on  subjects  of  divinity,  and  some 
letters  and  orations,  of  which  a  treatise  on  the  "  Apostles* 
Creed,"  was  published  at  London,  1561,  4lo. 

JOHN  FABER,  Bumamed  from  one  of  his  works,  the 
Hammer  of  Heretics,  "Malleus  Hereticonun,"  was  bom  at 
Lentkenhen,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  1479,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  universities  of  Germany.  He  was  zealously  attached 
to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology.  In  1 5 1 8  he  was  appointed 
by  the  bishop  of  Constance  his  official,  and  in  the  following  year 
his  vicar-general,  and  in  that  character  he  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  tenets  of  Zuinglius,  and  his  fellow  reformers  in 
Switzerland.  In  this  business  his  zeal  out-stript  all  sense  of 
moderation  and  propriety,  and  he  exclaimed  at  one  of  the  de- 
bates in  which  he  was  engaged  "  that  the  world  might  very  well 
lire  in  peace  without  the  gospel."  This  was  in  reply  to 
those  who  contended  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  only  rme  of 
faith  and  good  conduct.  The  reformers  carried  their  point,  an 
edict  was  issued  favourable  to  their  opimons,  agiunst  which 
Faber  had  the  timerity  to  enter  his  protest.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed confessor  of  Ferdinand,  who  at  that  time  was  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  afterwards  emperor,  who  sent  him  as  envoy 
to  the  courtof  Henry  Vni.  of  England.  In  the  year  1531  he 
was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Vienna  as  a  reward  for  his 
zeal  and  exertions  in  the  Catholic  cause.  To  this  instance  of 
promotion  Erasmus  alluded  when  he  said  "  that  Luther,  not- 
withstanding his  poverty,  found  means  to  enrich  his  enemies." 
He  died  in  the  year  164S  leaving  behind  works  which  were 
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tuMished  «t  different  tunes,  but  which  ifier  his  destit  wen  co^ 

three  yolumes  folio. 

JOHN  COCHL^US,  caora  of  Bralau  vas  bom  at 
Nuremberff,  in  1479,  He  was  a  vicdeot  suppwter  of  the  Ror 
man  cathohc  &itji,  and  en^ged  in  some  fiery  disputatioiiB  with 
Lu^er,  Qaiaitder,  Bucer,  oCefatnetlMn,  Cahin,  and  otlier  lead- 
ers of  ike  Tefbrmstioti.  Candjd  cathi^ica  acknowledge  that  he 
dealt  too  raudb  in  invectiTe.  bt  l5S9j  os  receirine  mmi.Eiu^ 
land  an  answer  to  his  tract  against  the  marriage  of  Hesuy  VUL, 
by  Dr.  Morriaeut  he  replied  in. a  pubhcatioa  entitled  "The 
btoom  of  Johannes  Cochlieus  for  eweeping  down,  the  oofawebe 
of  Alorrison."  He  died  at  Breslau,  Jasuary  10,  1562,  at  the 
age  c^  72.  His  best  work  is  entitled,  Hiatoria  Hosotaniin, 
f^o. 

JOHN  CLAYMOND,  a  divute,  a  native  of  Frampton.  Lin. 
Cohufaire,  descended  of  parents,  by  no  means  opulent,  but  who 
exerted  themselves  to.give  their  son  a  leeraed  education.  He 
was  sent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where  he  becune  fellow, 
D  J).,  received  several  valuable  benefices,  and  ta  1516-17  be- 
came preudent  first  of  Magdiden,  then  of  Corpus  Chrtsti  col- 
lege. He  died  in  1537,  ana  was  buried  in  the  (^pel  of  C<h>* 
pus.  He  leiit  a  considerable  property  to  Brasen-noset  Magd»> 
len,  and  Corpus  Christi  colleges.  He  was  personally  acquunted 
with  Erasmus,  who  dedicated  to  him  some  tracts  of  Chiy- 
sostom. 

JiAMES  BEATON,  BETON,  or  BETHUNE,  archbi- 
shop of  St.  Andrew's,  was  deecended  of  a  respectable  famfly. 
Id  1504  he  was  made  abbot  of  Oumferling,  and  aoon  after  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Sir  David  Beaton,  was  ^pointed  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland.  In  ISO&hewaeraiaedto  the  bishoiHricof 
GaUoway,  and  was  speedily  translated  from  thence  to  the  aichie- 
piscopal  see  of  Glasgow,  tha-caUiedral  of  which  cats  here- 
paired  and  enrit^ed.  A&et  the  battie  of  Floddok-field  he 
vascfaoseo  high  chattcel]Dr>  andm  15^  moved  to  the  see  ofSL 
Andrew's,  wfainte  he  ftainded  the  new-coll^|e,  which  be  did  not' 
live  to  finish.  He  died  in  1539,  and  was  interred  in  his  cathe- 
dral church  before  the  high  altar.  He  has  been  charged  wilh 
aetiw  with  great  violence  towaida  the  proteatants,  and  is  partin 
ONlarqr  accused  with  taking  port  in  the  death  of  PatrJdc  HamH- 
ton  the  first  martyr  of  the  |HnteetRitt  cai|ae  inScotland.  There 
are  however  two  retsotliable  stories  on  record^  which  tend  to 
show  diat  Beaton  did  not  move  very  eageE^  inthis  unebriitian 
business.  Ith^ipeoedatoBet^thecansultationaoftbetder^for 
die  mppreanon  of  pniteatantiam,  thfJi  aome  mho  were  meat  vip- 
knt  wished  to  go  on  with  tiie  proeeedings  in  the  AjEchlisbop'a 
oourt,  when  one  Mr.  JohnXindeie^r's  mania  the  confidence  of 
the  ardibishop,  expieBaed  hinudf  to  thispurpoae.  "Hyou 
fannranjr  ntOK  of  then,  take  m^  advice,.aad:l{iVD  them  incel- 
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Ian,  for  I  dare  aasoie  you,  that  the  amoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Uuui- 
ton  has  infected  all  that  it  blew  upon."  The  other  was  of  a 
more  seiious  nature;  one  AJexander  SetoQ,a  black  &iar,  preach* 
ed  openly  in  the  ohurch  of  St.  Andrew's  that  according  to  the 
apostle  Paul's  definition  of  biehops,  there  were  no  bishops  ia 
fifcotland,  which  being  reported  to  the  archbishop,  not  very 
correctly,  he  summoned  Mr.  Seton  before  him,  reprimand- 
ma  him  sharply  for  having  said,  according  to  ht»  information, 
"That  a  bbaop  who  did  not  preach  was  but  a  dumb  do{^ 
who  fed  not  the  flock,  but  fed  his  own  belly."  Mr.  Setoti 
said,  that  those  who  had  reported  this  were  liars,  uptjit 
which  witneues  were  produced,  who  testified  very  positively  to 
the  fact.  Mr.  Seton,  in  his  own  defence,  expressed  hinuelf 
thus.  "My  lord,  you  have  heard,  and  may  consider,  what 
ears  these  asses  have,  who  cannot  discern  between  Paul, 
Isaiah,  Zachsriah,  M^achi,  and  fiiar  Alexander  Seton.  Ia 
truth,  my  lord,  I  did  preach  thaX  Paul  saith,  it  behoveth  a  bishop 
to  be  a  teacher.  Isaiah  saith,  that  they  that  feed  not  the  flock, 
are  dumb  dogs ;  uid  the  prophet  Zachariah  saith,  that  (hejr 
are  idle  paetors.  Of  my  own  head  I  affirm  nothing,  but  de- 
clared what  the  S;cHzit  of  God  before  pronounced ;  at  whom, 
my  lord,  if  you  be  not  offended,  you  cannot  justly  be  offended 
with  me."  Whatever  the  bishop  might  inwardly  £ed  on  tbi» 
occasion,  it  is  certain  that  he  dismissed  friar  Settm  without 
injury,  who  shortly  after  led  the  kingdom.  It  does  not  appear, 
that  &om  tluB  penod  the  archbishop  took  any  active  part  ia 
these  persecuting  measures,  but  he  granted  commissions  to 
others  that  ware  vrilling  to  proceed  agwnst  those  who  preached 
the  doctrines  of  the  rw>imadon,  a  conduct  which,  justifies  the 
remaek  of  archbishop  Spotdswood  on  this  jwelate-'a  chaMcter. 
"  Seventeen  years,"  saysne,  "  he  lived  taahop  of  tlua  see,  and 
was  herein  most  unfortunate,  that  under  the  snadow  of  bis  aur 
thority  many  good  men  were  put  to  death  for  the  cause  ^  relir 
^n,  though  he  himself  was  neittier  violently  set,  nor  much 
aoEcitons,  as  it  was  thought  hew  matters  wait  m  the  church." 

ANDREW  ALTILA3IEIIUS,  an  eminent  Lutberandivine, 
at  Nuremberg,  who  was  author  of  several  the(dogical  tisatisefl, 
and  Bsakted  in  the  promotion  of  the  refbrmatiiHi  in  the  canton  (^ 
Berne,  ia  Switzerland.  Hia  prine4>les  were  inclined  to  Anfr 
noniiaiusm,  and  he  disputed  with  much  acrimony  the  authorilj 
of  the  Epiatle  of  St.  James,  this  afterwards  was  introduced  iv 
die  dispute  between  Grotius  and  Rivet,  of  which  an  accouat 
may  be  aeen  in  Bayle.  He  died  about  1540.  Althamefas  ma 
wmetimea  called  Andrew  Brentius  from  the  {dace  of  t^  IMr 
tivity,  Bioits,  near  Gunddfinoen,  in  Swabia ;  and  he  swaotiiBM 
took  the  fictitious  name  of  F^so  Sphyra  I. 

FRANCIS  DEQUIGNONES,  an  eminent  Spanish  ca«Li- 
nA,  WD  of  Dk^  Femandes  de  Quignone,  tioe  first  count  of 
laua.    He  embtaoed  the  le^bos  UCe  at  an  eaily  ags  in  a 
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moiuiBter;  of  Franciscans  and  hia  raperior  talents,  caused 
him  to  be  elected  general  of  his  order  in  1529.  The  emperor 
Charies  V.,  held  him  in  great  esteem,  and  made  him  bis  con- 
fessor. Upon  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Imperial  army  in 
1527,  and  the  imprisonment  of  pope  Clement  VIL,  in  the  cas- 
de  of  St.  Angelo,  his  services  were  solicited  by  that  pontiff  in 
a  negotiation  for  obt^ing  his  liberty,  and  were  rewanled  with 
a  cardinal's  hat.  Afterwards  he  was  nominated  by  His  Holiness 
Bishop  of  Curia,  and  sent  in  the  capacity  of  apostolical  legate 
into  Smin,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  died  at  Veroli 
in  the  Roman  territory,  in  the  year  1540.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  reformed  Breviary,  and  some  other  works,  relating  to  the 
government  and  privileges  of  his  order,  which  may  be  seen  in 
Wadingus's  collection, 

AUGUSTIN  JUSTINIANI,  bishop  of  Nebo,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  descended  of  a  noble  family, 
and  bom  at  Genoa  in  14^.  He  assisted  at  the  5th  council  of 
Lateran,  where  he  opposed  some  articles  of  the  Concordat  be< 
tween  France  and  the  court  of  Rome.  Francis  I.,  of  France 
made  him  his  almoner ;  and  he  was  for  five  years  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Genoa  in  1593, 
where  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  good  prelate ;  and 
learning  and  piety  flourished  in  his  diocese.  He  perished  at 
sea,  in  his  passage  from  Genoa  to  Nellio,  in  1536.  His  prin- 
dpal  works  are — 1 .  Psalterium  Heb.  Gnec.  Arabic,  et  Chald. 
cum  tribuB  Latinis  interpretationibus  et  glossis.  3.  Annates  de 
Repqblica  Genoensi,  &c. 

JOHN  FRYTH,  a  martyr  to  the  Protestant  religion,  under 
Henry  Vlll.  He  was  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Seven  Oaks 
in  Kent,  and  educated  at  the  king's  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Thence  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  was  made  a  junior  canon  of  Wolsey's  college.  He  there 
became  acquainted  with  William  Tyndale,  a  zealous  Lutheran, 
who  converted  him  to  Lutheranism.  Avowing  bis  opinions 
pubhcly,  he  was  apprehended,  examined,  and  confined  to  his 
college.  At  length  having  obtained  his  liberty,  in  1538,  he 
went  over  to  Germany,  where  he  continued  about  two  years 
and  then  returned  to  England.  At  last  he  was  taken  up  at 
Reading  as  a  vagrant,  and  set  in  the  stocks,  where  he  remained 
till  he  was  nearly  dead,  for  want  of  sustenance.  He  was  at 
length  relieved  by  the  humanity  of  Leonard  Cox,  a  school  mas- 
ter, who  procured  his  enlargement,  and  supplied  bis  wants. 
He  then  set  out  for  London,  where  he  began  to  make  pro- 
selytes, but  was  apprehended  by  order  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  refusing  to  recant,  he  was 
burnt  m  Smithfield,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1533.  He  left  several 
worits,  which  were  printed  in  foUo,  in  1573. 

JEROME  ALEANDER,  bom  in  the  vear  14«0,  distm- 
guished  himself  «e  a  vidbot  opposer  of  Luther  and  the  refor- 
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madon.  Notwitbetandhig  the  assertion  of  Luther  that  he  was 
s  Jew  "by  birth,  it  aopeara  probable  that  he  was  descended  from 
a  respectable  catholic  family  of  distinction  in  latria,  and  that' 
the  only  ground  for  supposing  him  a  Jew,  was  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  He  is  said  to  have  posses- 
sed a  mentory  in  fta  uncommon  degree  retentive,  and  to  havB 
been  enabled,  by  means  of  this  faculty,  and  to  have  made  him- 
self master,  besides  the  Hebrew,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
several  modem  languages.  His  splendid  talents  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  court;  Lewis  XII.  invited  him  into 
France,  and  appointed  him,  in  1508,  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  univernty  of  Pans.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired 
in  this  situation  introduced  him  to  the  court  of  Leo  X.  This 
pontic  the  patron  of  learned  men,  at  first  procured  him  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  cardinal  de  Medici ;  and  aAerwards, 
on  the  death  of  Acciaioli,  appointed  him  librarian  of  the 
Vatican.  A  more  important  proof  of  his  confidence  in  his 
talents  and  zeal  was  given  him  l>y  the  pope,  when  in  1519  he 
sent  him  as  his  nuncio  into  Germany,  to  meet  the  fonm4ab1e 
storm  which  was  then  rising  to  ureaten  the  safety  of  the 
church.  In  the  diet  of  Worms  he  undertook  the  accusation  of 
Luther,  and  spoke  against  him  three  hours.  He  could  not, 
however,  prevent  the  diet  from  granting  Luther  permission  to 
make  his  defence.  In  1531  he  was  sent  a  second  time  into 
Germany  as  nuncio,  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  dis- 
suade Charles  from  making  a  truce  with  the  Protestants  in 
that  country.  Pope  Paul  III.  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate, 
and  sent  him  a  third  time  into  Germany  where  he  remained  a 
year  in  the  capacity  of  a  legate,  still  exerting  his  utmost  eftbrts 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  I55S,  at  a  time  when  he  was  putting  his  last  hand  to  a  work 
against  the  professors  of  the  sciences,  which  was  never  pub- 
lished. The  works  which  he  has  left,  are  proofs  of  his 
having  been  an  eminent  scholar ;  they  are,  "  Lexicon  Grneco 
I/atinum,"  printed  in  foho  at  Paris  in  15S1,  and  "  Grammatica 
GwBca,"  printed  in  8vo.  at  Strasburg,  in  1517.  Luther  des- 
cribes Aleander  as  a  man  destitute  of  principle,  ungovernable 
in  his  passions,  choleric  even  to  madness,  of  insatiable  avarice, 
and  shamefiilly  addicted  to  licentious  pleasures ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  the  report  of  an  adversary,  who  was 
not  sparin^f  in  terms  of  reproach  agmnst  his  enemies,  and  who 
appears  evident^  to  have  given  hasty  credit  to  the  story  of  his 
bemg  a  Jew.  That  he  was  a  man  of  ill-temper,  and  violently 
passionate,  is  acknowledged  by  Gentin,  this  cardinal's  secretary, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to'  the  bishop  of  Vienns,  in  which,  having 
informed  him  of  his  death,  he  says,  "  Hitherto  I  have  looked 
out  for  a  MsBcenas  at  Rome,  for  the  violent  temper  of  my  de- 
ceased patron  renders  me  fearful,  lest  I  should  make  Glaucus's 
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ezdudge  vidi  XHotned."  Eiamilu,  wbo  wm  inttmate  «ith 
Aleander,  and  speaks  of  him  as  an  old  friend,  bean  a  hand< 
aoms  testimony  to  his  leamiog.  "I  always,"  says  hs,  "pay 
sreat  respect  to  Aleasder,  especially  in  lettcn,  nw  am  I  more 
biut,  if  he  be  more  learned,  than  if  bebe  richer  or  handaoiiiier 
than  myself."  He  com^ams  however,  and,  as  it  Appears,,  not 
without  good  reason,  that  he  had  abandoned  his  fr^dabip, 
and  become:  hii  most  maHgoant  and  inveterate  «Kniy,  giving 
credit  to  every  evil  report  against  him,  and  not  scru^ing  any 
■Mtans  by  which  he  might  exasperate  llie  fope  and  bishops 
against  him.  "  I  am  imbnned,"  says  RrawnuB,  "  that  a  gene- 
M  persaauon  pr^i^  that  my  writiogs  have  occaaionol  bH 
this  storm  whicn  has  fallen  upon  the  church ;  the  chief  at^or 
of  this  idle  report,  ia  Jerome  Aleander,  a  person,  to  say  the 
(east,  not  scrupulously  exact  in  speaking  the  truth."  The  fact 
seems  to  have  been,  th^  Aleaudet's  zeal  for  the  church  of 
Rome,  united  with  great  warmth  of  temper,  siinnounted  every 
nmsider^ion  of  private  fritadshhi,  and  aetomiied  him  at  any 
expense,  to  accomplish,  if  posalHe,  the  ruin  of  Lutheranism; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Erasmus,  iJiouf^  not  an  avowed 
reformer,  save  the  zealous  .Catholics  as  much  offenee  by  his  in- 
direct strokes  of  sarcasm,  as  Luther  by  his  open  and  vehement 
assaults.  How  keetdy  Aleander  felt  the  mortification  of 
finding  all  his  efforts  to  stean  the  torrent  of  heresy  ine^ctua), 
may  be  seen  in  the  expKBMve  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  his 
own  ton^. 

"  Not  unrelucUnt  I  resign  my  breBtli, 
For  to  behold  life's  ills,  is  worse  than  death." 

LEO  JUDAH,  a  Protestant  Reformer,  was  bom  in  Alsace, 
in  I4SS.  He  was  educated  first  at  Slestadt,  and  next  at  Basil, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Zuioglius,  who  converted 
him  to  the  Protestant  faith.  He  became  pastor  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Zurich,  where  he  began  to  translate  the  Old 
Testament  firom  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  but  did  not  live  to 
complete  it.  He  died  in  154^,  and  the  version  was  pnnted 
the  year  following.  Judah  was  also  the  author  of  Annotations 
on  Genesis  and  Exodus ;  and  a  Catechism. 

ROGER  EDGEWORTH,  residentiary  and  chancellor  of 
^ells,  was  bom  at  Holt  castle,  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  preacher  of  considerable 
&me.  During  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
reiflns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  he  conducted  himself 
with  extraordinary  moderation,  but  when  Mary  ascended  the 
throne,  he  openly  appeared  as  a  determined  and  violent  Roman 
Catholic.  He  died  m  the  b^nniiw  of  1560,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  WeQs.    He  published  a  volume  of  "  Ser- 
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aMWi,  ftuitfHgodlj,  Md.'ieafned,''  pridted  In  London  in  1557. 
He  Was  author  of  fiome  othoc  works. 

GAS^PAR  CONTAAENI,  a  learned  cardinal,  deteendad 
firom  a  noble  family  of  Venice.  He  vas  emplc^red  In  the  re- 
public in  Tarious  negodations  of  importance.  Paul  III.  cre»* 
ted  him  cardinal  in  1636.  He  died  in  1542,  at  Bologna,  aoed 
flffy-nine.  He  wrote— I.  De  Immortahtate  Animaa.  it.  ^De 
Septetn  Eceleaise  Sacramentia.  3.  De  optimi  antistitiB  officio. 
4.  Confiitatio  I«iiheri,  &c. 

EDWARD  POWELL,  a  learned  popish  divine,  who'vM 
edocated  at  Oxford.  He  became  D.D.  and  was  considured 
me  of  the  ornaments  of  the  uniTenity.  His  reputation. for 
leamii^  induced  Henvy  YUl.  to  engage  bim  to  emjdoy  his 
pen  against  Lather;  ue  accordingly  wrote  a  work  entitled 
**  Propugnaculum  nimini  secerdotu  erangelioi,  ac  aeptenarii 
•acrainenb>xum.Dnineii.adTerSnB  M.  Lutherum,  iratrem  &mo- 
sum,  et  Wicldt&  istam  inaignem,"  printed  in  London  in  15SS, 
4to.  This  performanoe  added  nmcn  to  his  fame.  But  dl  thia 
could  not  protect  him  &om  the  wrath  of  the  king,  when  he 
fltou^  proper  to  em^oy  his  learning  and  zeal  in  ue  support 
of  qneen  Catharine,  fund  die  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see,  oq 
whMi  account'he  was  brcHight  .to  trial,  hanged,  drawn,  and 

Quartered  in  Smithfield,  July  SO,  1540,  along  with  Dr.  Thomas 
ibel,  and  Dr.  Richard  Fetherstone,  who  sim^rad  on  the  same 
charge.  Mr.  Chntton  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  founders  of  Brase- 
nose  Colleige,"  mentions  Dr.  Powell's  preaching  a,  Latm  ser- 
mon, in  a  very'  elegant  style,  at  the  viutadon  of  lushop  Smyth 
at  Lincoln. 

THOMAS  ABLE,  or  ABEL,  ehaphun  to  queen  Catha- 
rine of  Arragon,  one  of  HeiiryrVIII.'B  unfortunate  queens.  He 
distinguiahea  himself  by  hia  laudable  seel  in  opposmg  that  ty 
rant's  measures  to  obtain  a  divorce,  in  a  work  entitled  **  Trac- 
tatus  de  non  dissobendo  Henrici  et  Catharinee  mabimonio ;" 
i.  e.  A  treatise  agunat  'diaadring  the  marriage  of-  Henir  and 
1>tibarine.  He  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Oxford  in  1513, 
and  of  A.M.  in  1516.  In  I534,hewasacctuiedtif  nnBnrision.t^ 
treason  for  being  eoncemed  in  the  affair  of  EUaabeth  Barton 
an  tnposler  aubomed-by  the  tnonka  to  pretend  to  the  spirit 
of  proj^iecy,  and  being  also  one  of  tliose  lAo  denied  the 
king's  supremacy  xrver  the  church,  he  was  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate, where  he  iraa  used  with,  great  riRCur,  and  ailerwaids 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Smithfidd,  in  1640.  Bou- 
duer  ^vea  him  die  character  of  a  very  learned  man,  and  says 
he  taught  the  queen  mu^c  and  the  languages. 

ANTHONY  FERRARI,  one  of  tte  founders  of  die  Bar- 
nabites,  in  15S0;  the  other  was  James  Mor^a.  This  order 
was  confirmed  Inr  pope  Paul  UI.  in  1 53d,  and  miltiplied  exceed- 
ingly.   Ferrari  became  superior  of  it,aiid  died  in  1644. 
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JOHN  (ECOLAMPADIUS,  a  very  emmrat  Gennan 
Beformer,  bom  at  Winaperg,  a  vill&ge  in  Franconia,  in  14S2. 
He  studied  at  Heilbnm,  and  afterwards  at  Hiedelburgh,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  philosophy  at  the  age  o£ 
fourteen.  His  reputation  induced  toe  elector  palatine  to  ap- 
point him  preceptor  to  his  son,  He  completed  hia  studies  at 
Tubingen,  under  Rauchlin,  ailer  which  he  was  invited  to  Baail, 
and  made  DS).  At  Augsburgh,  he  embraced  the  sentimenta 
of  Luther,  and  published  his  "  Confession,"  which  contdninf 
doctrines  disagreeable  to  the  monks  of  his  convent,  he  quitted 
it,  and  returned  to  Basil,  in  1522,  where  the  council  appointed 
Urn  professor  of  divinity  and  city  preacher.  He  trgnBlated  St. 
Chrysostom's  Commentaries  upon  Genesis,  into  Latin.  In 
the  dispute  between  Luther  and  Zuinglius  respecting  the  ea- 
charist,  he  defended  the  opinions  of  the  latter,  in  a  work  which 
is  reckoned  well  written.  In  15^8,  he  married,  and  completed 
the  reformation  of  the  churches  at  Basil  and  Ulm.  In  1^9,  he 
assisted  at  the  conference  at  Mapaburg ;  and  returmng  to 
Basil,  died  of  the  plague,  in  1531,  aged  49.  A  monument  is 
erected  in  the  cathedral  to  his  memory.  He  leil  a  son  and 
two  daughters.  His  works  are  numerous  and  respectable. 
To  the  excellence  of  hb  personal  character,  both  CathoUce  and 
Protestants  have  borne  aroplelestimony. 

EDWARD  LEE,  archbishop  of  York,  was  bom  ra  1482, 
and  was  the  son  of  Richard  Lee,  of  Lee  Magna  in  Kent,  esq. 
and  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Lee,  Knt  twice  lord  mayor  of 
London.  He  was  partly  educated  in  both  universitieB,  He 
was  accounted  a  man  of  great  learning  and  talents,  which  re- 
commended him  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  which,  among 
others,  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
king  sent  him  on  several  embassies.  He  was  made  chancellor 
of  Sanun,  and  in  1531,  archbishop  of  York,  but  enjoyed  this 
hi^  station  a  very  short  tune,  dying  at  York,  Sept.  13,  1544. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  He  lived  to  witness  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  but  adhered  to  the  popish  system  in 
all  its  plenitude,  except,  says  his  popish  biographer,  that  "  he 
was  carried  away  with  the  stream  as  to  the  article  of  the  king's 
supremacy."  .  He  was  a  zealous  opposer  of  Luther,  aai  had  a 
controversy  with  Erasmus.  This  somewhat  displeased  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  was. greatly  attached  to  Eraamua,  but  it 
did  not  lessen  his  friendship  for  Lee.  He  was  a  very  great 
divine,  famous  for  virtue  as  well  as  wisdom ;  a  constant 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  beloved  by  all 
sorts  of  men. 

-    MARTIN  LUTHER,  the  Uiustrious  author  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germuiy,  was  descended  Jrom  parents  in  humble 
circumstances,  and  bom  at  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  - 
1483.    Having  discovered  an  early  inclhiation  for  learning,  he 
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VM  iuitwted  in  the  mdiments  of  grsnnnar  while  he  continued 
at  his  father's  house,  &nd  when  he  had  entered  on  his  four- 
te»ith  year,  was  sent  to  school  at  Magdeburg.  Owing  to  the 
poverty  of  his  parents,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  remain 
there  more  than  one  year ;  and  during  that  time  was  obliged^ 
Me  many  other  poor  German  scholars,  to  support  himself  by 
begnng  his  bread.  From  Magdeburg  he  was  sent  to  Eysfr- 
noco  in  Tburingia,  where  he  was  amongst  the  relations  of  hia 
mother,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  reputable 
fimily  in  that  place.  Here  he  attended  a  celebrated  school 
for  four  years,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence 
and  proficiency,  while  he  afforded  many  indicationa  of  un^ 
common  vigour  and  acuteness  of  genius.  In  the  year  1501, 
be  went  to  the  university  of  Krfurt,  where  he  went  through 
the  courses  of  lo^c  and  philosophy,  according  to  the  scholastic 
methods  then  in  vogue,  under  very  able  masters,  and  wanted 
not  penetradon  to  comprehend  all!  the  niceties  and  distinctions 
«itb  which  they  abounded;  hut  his  understanding,  naturally 
sound,  and  superior  to  every  thing  frivolous,  soon  became  dis- 
ffusted  with  those  subtle  and  uninstructive  sciences.  He, 
Vierefore,  studied  with  great  assiduity  the  works  of  the  ancient 
liatin  writers,  such  as  Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  &c, ;  and,  as  be 
possessed  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  laid  in  from  them 
such  a  fund  of  knowledge  uid  good  sense,  as  rendered  him  the 
object  of  admiration  to  the  whole  unireni^.  Having  obtained 
the  degree  of  M ,  A.  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
afterwards  read  lectures  on  Anstotle  a  phvaics,  on  ethics,  and 
other  bruichea  of  philosophy,  and  acqiured  no  Uttle  reputation 
for  eloquence,  as  well  as  learning,  acuteness,  and  vigour  of  mind* 
As  he  was  thus  possessed  of  talents  and  acquirements  which 
would  appear  with  eminent  advantage  in  the  legal  profestdon, 
'  B  advice 


by  the  advice  of  his  relationB,  he  applied  to  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence; but  he  was  soon  diverted  from  that  pursuit,  and  led 
entircJy  to  change  his  views  in  life,  by  an  accident.  While 
walking  out  one  day  with  a  friend  into  the  fields,  by  the  dis* 
charge  of  a  thunder-clond,  his  companion  was  killed,  and  he 
was  nimself  tluvwn  on  the  ground,  though  he  suatuned  no 
personal  ii\jury.  This  event  affect^  him  very  sensibly ;  and 
as  his  mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious  impression^ 
and  tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which 
delights  in  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  he  determined  to  re- 
tire from  the  world  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friars,  and 
without  suffering  the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him 
from  what  he  thought  his  duty  to  God,  ne  assumed  the  habit 
of  diat  order.  Here  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  as  laid  down  in  the  writimra  of  the  schoolmen ;  but  was 
soon  furnisbed  with  a  more  soUd  foundation  of  knowledge  and 
piety  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the 
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foble  In  tta«  libran;  of  his  moiustery,  be  ttndied  it  iritfa  sodi 
assiduitjr  as  quite  astpiUBhed  the  nurnks;  but  increased  Us 
reputation  for  stmctity  bo  much,  that  he  was  chosen  profiesMr 
of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Wittemberg  on  the  E^,  vheib 
Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  had  founded  a  umrendty.  While 
Luther  continued  to  oijoy  the  highest  repttttitien  for  sanctity. 
And  learning,  Tetxd,  a  Domiiucan  fl^ar,  cane  to  'Wittembe^, 
to  pubEsh  indulgences.  Luther  beheld  bis  success  with  great 
concern ;  and  having  first  -inreighed  against  iodulgenees  fircHh 
the  pulpit,  he  afterwards  published  ninety-five  theses,  contain- 
ing his  sentiments  on  that  subject  These  he  proposed,  not  as 
'points  ftdly  established,  but  as  sul^ects  of  inquiry  and  dispu- 
tation. He  appointed  a  day  on  which  the  learned  were  invited 
to  impugn  them  either  in  person  or  by  writing;  and  to  the 
whole  be  subjoined  solemn  protetrtatioins  of  his  high  respect  for 
the  apostohc  see,  and  of  his  imphcit  submisnon  to  its  autiiori^t 
No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  fixed ;  the  theses  spread 
over  Germany  with  astonisbing  rapidity,  and  were  read  widi 
the  greatest  eagerness.  But  though  be  met  with  no  opposition 
at  first,  it  was  not  Ipng  before  many  zealous  champions  aroe^ 
to  defend  those  opinions  with  which  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  clergy  were  so  greatly  connected.  Their  cause,  bowever, 
was  by  no  means  promoted  by  these  endeavoon^ ;  the  people 
began  to  call  in  question  the  autbori^  of  the  canon  law,  and 
eren  of  the  popehimsdf.  The  court  of  Rome  at  first  despised 
these  new  doctrines;  but  at  last  the  attention  of  the  pope, 
Leo  X.,  being  r^ed,by  the  great  success  of  the  Reformer,  and 
the  complaints  of  bis  adversaries,  Luther  was  summoned,  in 
July  1518,  to  appear  at  Rome,  witbin  sixty  days,  before  the  au- 
ditor of  the  chamber'.  One  of  Luther's  adversaries,  named 
Prierias,  who  had  written  asiunst  him,  was  appcnnted  io  ex- 
amme  and  dedde  upon  his  doctrines.  The  pope  wrote  at  Ae 
aame  time  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching  nim  not  to  pro- 
tect a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so  shodc- 
ing  to  pious  ears;  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Angus* 
tinians,  to  check  by  his  authority,  the  rashness  of  an  arrogant 
monk,  which  brought  disgrace  upon  their  order,  and  gave  <^- 
fence  and  distnrbuice  to  the  whole  church.  From  these  let* 
ters,  and  the  appointment  of  his  enemy  to  be  his  judge,  Luther 
easily  saw  what  justice  he  might  expect  at  Rome ;  and  there- 
fore was  anxious  to  have  hia  cause  tried  in  Germany,  and 
before  a  more  impartial  tribunal.  He  wrote  a  submissive  tetter 
to  the  pope,  in  wnich  he  promised  an  urtreserred  obedience  to 
bis  will,  n>r  as  yet  he  entertuned  no  doubt  of  the  divine  origi- 
nal of  the  pope's  authority;  and,  by  the  intercesnon  of  me 
other  professors,  Cajetan,  the  pope's  legate  in  Germany,  was 
appointed  to  hear  aiid  determine  the  cause.  Luther  appeared 
before  bim  without  hesitation  j  but  Oyetan  thought  it  below 
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bis  digiut;  to  dispute  the  point  with  a  penon  so  much  his  in- 
ferior ;  and  tbereiore  required  him,  by  virtue  of  the  apoatolic 
porers  iriUi  which  he  waa  clothed,  to  retract  the  errors  which 
be  had  uttered,  with  regard  to  the  induIgeDces,  and  liie  nature 
of  fakb,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  mun  the  publication  of 
new  and  dangerous  opinions  ;  and  at  last  forbade  him  to  ap- 
pear in  his  presence,  unless  be  intended  to  comply  with  what 
was  required  of  hiin.  This  haughty  and  violent  manner  of 
proceeding  with  other  circumstances,  gave  Luther's  friends 
such  reasons  to  suspect  that  even  the  imperial  safe-conduct 
would  not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's  resentment, 
dut  they  prevailed  on  him  secretly  to  withdraw  from-Augs- 
burg,  and  retairu  to  hb  own  country.  But  before  bis  depar- 
ture, according  to  a  form  of  which  there  had  bees  some  exam- 
plea,  he  prepared  a  solemn  appeal  &om  the  pope,  ilt-formed  at 
that  lime,  concemine  his  cause,  to  the  pope,  when  be  should 
receive  more  fell  informatiun.  Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's 
abrupt  retreat,  and  at  the  publication  of  his  appeal,  wrote  to 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  requiring  him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace 
of  the  church,  and  the  authority  of  its  head,  either  to  send  that 
seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  him  out  of  his 
territories.  Frederic  had  hitherto,  from  pohtical  motives, 
protected  Luther,  as  thinking  he  might  be  of  use  in  checking 
the  enormous  power  of  the  see  of  Rome,  but  though  all  Ger- 
many resounded  with  bis  fiune,  he  had  never  yet  admitted  him 
into  bis  presence.  He  had  bestowed  great  enense  and  much 
attention  on  his  new  univerrity,  and  foreseeing  now  fatal  a  blow 
the  removal  of  Luther  would  be  to  its  reputation,  he  not  only 
declined  complying  with  the  pope's  requests,  but  openly  avowed 
great  concern  for  Luther's  wety,  whose  situation  became 
daily  more  and  more  alarming.  If  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit 
Saxony,  he  had  no  other  asylum,  and  must  stand  exposed  to 
whatever  punishment  the  rage  and  bigotry  of  bis  enemies  could 
mflict ;  and  so  ready  were  they  to  condemn  him,  that  be  had 
been  declared  a  heretic  at  Rome  before  the  expiration  of  tbe 
sixty  days  allowed  him  to  make  his  appearance.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  tms,  be  discovered  no  symptoms  of  timidity,  but  con- 
tinned  to  vindicate  his  conduct  and  opinions,  and  to  inveigh 
against  those  of  his  adversaries,  with  more  vehenence  than 
ever.  And,  being  convinced  that  the  pope  would  soon  proceed 
to  the  moat  violent  measures,  he  appealed  to  a  general  council, 
as  the  represent^ive  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  superior  in 
power  to  the  pope  ;  who,  being  a  iallible  man,  might  err,  as 
St.  Peter,  the  most  perfect  of  his  predecessors,  had  done.  In 
the  mean  ^ne,  the  court  of  Rome  were  assiduous  to  orush  the 
author  of  these  new  doctrines.  A  bull  was  issued  by  the  pope, 
of  a.  date  prior  to  Lather's  appeal,  in  which  he  magnified  the 
virtuea  of  indulgences,  and  subjected  to  tbe  heaviest  ecclesiat- 
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tical  censures  all  who  presumed  to  teach  a  contrary  doctrine. 
Sucha  clear  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiffagainst  him  nught 
have  proved  &tal  to  Luther's  cause,  had  not  the  death  of  uie 
emperor  Majiimilian  I.,  which  happened  January  I7th,  1619, 
^ven  matters  a  different  turn.  Berth  the  principles  and  interest 
of  Maximilian  had  prompted  him  to  support  ue  author^  of 
the  pope ;  but,  by  his  dealli  the  vicariate  of  that  part  of  GeT' 
many  which  was  governed  by  the  Saxen  laws,  devolved  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony ;  and  under  his  friendly  shelter,  Luther  him- 
.  "^If  enjoyed  tranquilhty,  and  his  opinions  took  such  deep  root 
i  itfferent  places,  that  Uiey  could  never  be  eradicated.  At  the 
s  e  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a  point  more 
intt.  ^ting  to  Leo,  than  a  theological  controversy,  of  which  he 
coult  not  forsec  the  consequences,  he  was  extremely  solicitous 
not  to  imtate  a  prince  of  such  influence  in  the  electoral  collie 
as  Frederic ;  and  discovered  great  unwillingness  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  excotmnunicadon  against  Luther,  which  his  ad- 
versaries continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  im- 
portunity. 

A  suspension,  therefore,  of  proceedings  against  Luliher,  took 
place  for  eighteen  months ;  and  trequent  negociations  VCTe 
carried  on  during  tbb  interval,  to  bring  matters  to  an  amicable 
issue.  The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted  having 
given  our  Reformer  maiw  opportunities  of  observing  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  court  of  Rome,  its  obstinacy  in  adhraing  to  es- 
tablished errors,  and  its  indifference  about  truth,  bowers 
clearly  proposed  or  strongly  proved,  he  began,  in  1530,  to  utter 
some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  Divine  origin  of  the  p&pal 
authority,  which  he  publicly  disputed  with  Bckius,  one  of  oia 
most  learned  antagonists.  The  dispute  was  indecisive,  both 
parties  clabning  the  victory ;  but  it  must  have  been  very  morti- 
^ring  to  the  partizana  of  the  Romish  church  to  hear  such  an 
essential  point  of  their  doctrine  publicly  attacked.  Luther  - 
after  this  proceeded  to  push  on  his  inqmries  and  attacks  &can 
one  doctrme  to  another,  till  at  last  he  began  to  shake  the 
firmest  foundations  on  which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
diurch  were  established.  Leo  then  saw  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  reclainung  such  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and  therefore 
prepared  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  him.  The  college  of  cardinals  was  often  assembled  to 
prepare  the  sontence  with  due  deliberation;  and  the  ablest 
canonists  were  consulted  how  it  might  be  expressed  with  un- 
exceptionable fcKKiality.  At  last  it  was  issued  on  the  I5th  of 
June,  15S0.  F^ty-one  propositions  extracted  out  of  Luthei's 
works,  were  therein  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  vnd 
offensive  to  pious  ears ;  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  read  his 
writings,  upon  paui  of  excommunication ;  such  as  had  any  oP 
them  in  their  custody,  were  commanded  to  commit  them  to 
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the  flomeB;  he  himself,  if  he  did  not  within  sixty  ddte,  publicly 
recant  his  errors,  aod  bum  hie  books,  was  pronoui^ea  an  ob- 
'  stinate  heretic,  excommunicated,  and  deUvered  to  Satan ;  and 
all  secnlar  princes  were  required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be  puni^d  as 
his  crime  deserved.  Luther  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted 
by  this  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected.  He 
renewed  his  appeal  to  a  general  council ;  declared  the  pope  to 
be  that  Antichrist,  or  man  of  sin,  whose  appearance  is  foretold 
in  the  New  Testament ;  declauned  against  his  tyranny  with 
greater  vehemence  than  ever ;  and  at  last,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
&KTing  assembled  all  the  professors  and  students  in  the  univer- 
sity of  M'ittemberg,  in  the  presence  of  avast  multitude  of  spec- 
tators, he  cast  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the 
bull  of  excommunication,  into  the  flames.  The  manner  in 
which  this  action  was  justified,  ^ave  still  more  offence  than  the 
action  itself.  Having  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of  the 
most  extravagant  propoaitiona  with  regard  to  the  plenitude 
and  omnipotence  of  the  pope's  power,  oa  well  as  the  subordina- 
tion of  ad  secular  jurisdiction  to  his  authority,  he  published 
these,  with  a  commentary,  pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such  te- 
nets, and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all  civil  government. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,  Luther  found  himself  in  a  very 
dangerous  situation.  Charles,  to  secure  the  pope's  friendship, 
had  determined  to  treat  him  with  great  severity,  Hia  eager- 
ness to  gidn  this  point,  rendered  nim  not  averse  to  gratify 
the  papal  legates  in  Germany,  who  insisted,  that,  without  any 
delay  or  formal  deliberation,  the  diet,  then  sitting  at  Worms, 
ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  had  already  excom- 
municated as  an  incorri^ble  heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  pro- 
ceeding, however,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and  unjust  by 
the  members  of  the  diet,  they  made  a  point  of  Luther's  ap- 
pearing in  person,  and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or  not  to 
those  opinions,  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the  censures  of  the 
chnrcfa.  Not  only  the  emperor,  but  all  the  princes  through 
whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted  him  a  safe  conduct ; 
and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time,  requiring  hia  im- 
mediate attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  lua  promises  of 
protection  from  any  injury  or  violence.  Luther  md  not  hesi- 
tate one  moment  about  yielding  obedience ;  and  set  out  for 
Worms,  attended  by  the  herald  who  had  brought  the  empe- 
ror's letter  and  safe  conduct.  While  on  his  joumev,  many  of 
his  fiiends,  whom  the  fate  of  John  Husa,  under  simiur  circum- 
stances, fiUed  with  solicitude,  advised  and  intreated  him  not  to 
rush  wantonly  into  the  midst  of  danger.  But  Luther,  superior 
to  such  dangers,  courageously  replied,  "  I  am  lawfully  called 
to  appear  in  that  city,  and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  though  as  many  devils  aa  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses, 
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were  there  combined  against  tne."  The  reception  which  he 
met  with  at  Womia,  was  such  &b  might  have  heen  reckoned  a 
full  reward  of  all  his  labours,  if  ranity  and  the  love  of  applause 
had  been  his  motiTes.  Greater  crowds  assembled  to  beh<M 
him,  than  bad  appeared  at  the  public  entry.  I£s  a^>Brtments 
were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  personages  of  the  highest 
rank ; .  and  he  was  treated  with  an  homage  more  siiy^re,  as 
well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which  pre-eminence  in  rank 
or  birth  can  command.  At  his  appearance  before  the  diet>  he 
behaved  with  great  decency  and  firomess.  He  readily  ac- 
knowledged fui  excess  of  acrimony  and  vehemence  in  his  con- 
troversial writings ;  but  he  refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  un- 
less he  were  convinced  of  their  falsehood,  or  to  consent  to  their 
being  tried  by  any  other  nde  than  by  the  word  of  God.  Swne 
of  the  eccle^astics  proposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  and,  by  punishing  the  author  of  this  pes' 
tilent  heresy,  which  was  now  in  their  power,  to  dehver  the 
diurch  at  once  from  such  an  evil.  But  the  members  of  die 
diet  refusing  to  expose  the  Grerman  integri^  to  fresh  reproach 
by  a  second  violation  of  public  faith,  and  Qiaries  being  unwil- 
hng  to  stain  the  benignity  of  his  administration  by  such  an  ig- 
iiommiou£  action,  Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  safe^. 
A  few  days  before  he  left  the  city,  a  severe  edict  was  pubhshed 
in  the  emperor's  name,  and  hy  authority  of  the  diet,  depriving 
him,  as  an  obstinate  and  excommunicated  criminal,  of  all  the 

Privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire,  forbid- 
ing  any  prince  to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  reqilirhig  all  to 
seize  his  person  as  soon  as  ^e  term  specified  in  his  protection 
should  expire.  But  this  decree  had  no  effect,  the  execution  of 
it  being  prevented,  partly  by  the  multiplicity  of  occupations 
which  the  commotions  in  Spain,  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the 
Low  Countriea,  created  to  the  emperor ;  and  partly  by  a  pru- 
dent precaution  employed  by  the  elector  of  S&xony,  Luther's 
faithful  patron.  As  Luther,  on  his  return  from  Worms,  was 
was  passing  near  Altenstrun  in  Thuringia,  a  number  of  horse- 
men in  masks  suddenly  rushed  out  of  a  wood,  where  the  elector 
had  appointed  them  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and,  surrounding  bis 
Company,  carried  him,  after  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to 
Wortbivg,  a  strong  castle  not  far  distant.  There  the  elector 
ordered  hini  to  be  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  or 
agreeable;  but  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  careniUy  concealed, 
until  the  fury  of  the  violent  storm  against  him  began  to  abate, 
upon  a  change  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  In  this  sofi- 
tude,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which  he  firequentiy 
called  his  Patmos,  afler  the  island  to  which  St.  John  was  ba- 
nished, he  exerted  his  usual  vigour  in  defence  of  his  doe- 
trinos,  and  in  confutation  of  his  adversaries ;  publishing  several 
treatises,  which  revived    the  spirit  of  his  followers,  asto- 
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»Aed  Bsd  diBheutened  at  the  sudden  duappeanocfl  of  thdr 
lewler.  Luther  appeared  publicly  agun  at  Wittemberg,  lU^ch 
6,  15SS.  He  appeared  indeed  without  the  elector's  leave ;  but 
immediately  wrote  him  a  letter,  to  prevent  him  &x>in  taking  it 
UL  Tb*  edict  of  Charles  V.  had  given  little  or  no  check  to 
lAither's  doctrine,  for  the  emperor  was  no  sooner  gone  inte 
flanders,  than  hia  edict  was  despised,  and  the  doctrine  spread 
fitgter  tRau  before.  C^rolostadius,  in  Lather's  absence,  had 
pushed  things  on  faster  than  his  leader;  had  attempted  to 
abt^h  the  mass,  to.  remove  images,  to  set  aside  auricuui  con- 
feasioB,  invocation  of  saints,  and  abstinence  from  meats  [  had 
allowed  the  monks  to  leave  their  monasteries,  to  despise  their 
TOWS,  and  to  many ;  in  short,  had  quite  changed  the  doctrine 
and  disdf^ine  of  the  church  at  Wittembeig ;  m  which,  Uiough 
not  against  Luther's  senUments,  was  yet  blamed  ^  him,  as 
nsh  and  unseasonably  done.  Lutfaeranism  was  still  confined 
to  Germany ;  it  had  not  got  to  France ;  and  Henry  VIII.  made 
the  most  rigorous  acts  to  hinder  it  &om  invading  England. 
Nay,  to  show  his  zeal  for  the  holy  see,  and  bis  skill  in  theo- 
logy, he  wrote  a  treatise  "  Of  the  seven  Sacraments,"  agunst 
I^uther's  book  "  Of  the  ct^tivi^  of  Babylon ;"  which  he  pre- 
sented to  lieo  X.,  in  Oct.  1^1.  The  pom  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  king  of  England,  that  he  compUmented  him  with  the 
tide  of  "  defender  of  the  Faith."  Luther,  however,  paid  no 
T^aid  to  his  kingship ;  but  answered  him  with  great  shyness, 
treating  both  his  person  and  perfomunoe  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner.  Henry  complained  of  Luther's  rudeness 
to  the  princes  of  Saxony:  and  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
replied  in  behalf  of  Hemy'a  treatise  ;  but  neither  the  king's 
cwnplaint,  nor  the  bishop's  reply,  were  attended  with  any 
Tisible  effects.  Luther  now  made  open  war  with  the  pope  and 
bishops ;  and,  that  he  might  make  tne  people  despise  Iheir  au-, 
thori^  as  much  as  possible,  he  wrote  one  book  against  the 
pope's  bull,  and  another  called  the  order,  falsely  called  the 
"  Order  of  the  Bishops."  The  same  year,  1532,  he  wrote  a 
letter  dated  July  39th,  to  the  assembly  of  d)e  states  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  in  which  he  assured  them  that  he  was  labouring  to  es- 
taUish  their  doctrine  in  Germany,  and  exhorted  them  not  to 
zetum  to  the  commumon  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  he  pub- 
Usbed  also,  this  same  year,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa.) 
Bwnt  in  the  German  tongue,  which  was  afterwards  corrected 
hy  himself  and  Melancthon.  This  translation  having  beea 
printed  several  times,  and  being  in  everji  body's  hands,  Fen 
oinand,  archduke  of  Auttiie,  the  emperor's  brother,  made  a 
very  severe  edict,  to  hinder  the  farther  publication  of  it,  and 
forbade  all  the  lubiects  of  his  imperial  majesty  to  have  ai^ 
copies  of  it,  or, of  Luther's  other  books.  Some  other  princes 
£>llowed  his  ezample;  whereupon  Luther  wrote  a  treatisei 
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"  Of  the  oecular  power,"  in  which  he  accuses  diem  of  tynaaaf 
and  impiety.  The  diet  of  the  empire  was  held  at  NureAberg* 
at  the  end  of  tlie  year ;  to  wbich  Adrian  VI.,  Leo's  succeaeor, 
sent  his  brief,  dated  Nov.  S5th,  wherem  he  observes,  to  die 
diet,  that  Martin  Lutlier,  after  the  sentence  of  Leo  X.,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  edict  of  Worms,  coatisued 
to  teach  the  same  crnirB,  and  daily  to  publish  books  fuji  of  b^ 
resies :  that  it  appeared'  strange  to  him,  that  so  large  and  re- 
ligious a  nation  could  be  seduced  by  a  wretched  apostate  fiiar; 
tut  nothing,  however,  could  be  more  pernicious  to  Christen- 
dom :  and  therefore  he  exhorts  them  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  make  Luther,  and  the  authors  of  these  tumults, 
return  to  their  duty ;  or,  if  they  continued  obstinate,  to  proceed 
against  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  last  edict. 

Tne  resolution  of  this  diet  was  published  in  the  ibnn  of  an 
edict,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1583 ;  but  it  had  no  efiect  m 
checking  the  Lutherans,  who  stiU  went  on  in  the  same  triumph- 
ant manner.  Tlus  year,  Luther  wrote  many  pieces,  paxticu- 
larly  one  upon  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  supreme  magis- 
trate ;  which  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  is  said  to  have  been 
hi^y  pleased  with.  He  sent,  about  the  same  time,  a  writer 
in  the  German  language,  to  the  Waldenses,  or  Fickords,  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  had  applied  to  lum  "  about  w^ 
8hiJ>ping  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist."  He  wrote  also 
another  book,  which  be  dedicated  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Prague,  "  about  the  institution  of  ministers  of  the  church." 
He  drew  up  a  saying  of  mass.  He  wrote  a  piece,  entitled 
**  An  example  of  Popish  doctrine  and  divinity ;  which  Dupin 
calls  a  satire  against  nuns,  and  those  who  profess  a  monastic 
Kfe."  He  wrote  also  against  the  vows  of  virginity,  in  bis  pre- 
face to  his  commentary  on  1  Cor.  viii.,  which  was  soon  follow- 
ed with  effects ;  for  nine  nuns,  among  whom  was  Catharine  de. 
Bore,  eloped  from  the  nunnery  at  Nymptschen,  and  were 
brbu^t,  by  the  assistance  of  Leonard  Coppen,  a  burgess  of 
Torgan,  to  Wittemberg.  This  act  was  highly  extolled  by  Lu- 
ther ;  who,  in  a  book  vrritten  in  the  German  huiguage,  com- 
pares the  deliverance  of  these  nuns  from  the  slavery  of  a  mo- 
nastic life,  to  that  of  the  souls  which  Jesus  Christ  has  deliver- 
ed by  his  death.  This  year  Luther  had  occarion  to  canonize 
two  of  his  followers,  who,  as  Melchior  Adam  relates,  were 
burnt  at  Brussels  in  July,  and  were  the  first  who  suiTered  mar- 
tyrdom for  his  doctrine.  He  wrote  also  a  consolatory  epistle  to^ 
three  noble  ladies  of  Misnia,  who  were  banished  from  uie  duke 
of  Saxony's  court  at  Friburg,  for  reading  his  books.  In  the 
beginning  of  1524,  Clement  vU.  sent  a  legate  into  Germany 
to  the  diet,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Nurem&rg.  Adrian  VI. 
had  a  little  before  his.death  canonized  Benno,  who  was  Insbop 
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of  MBiBorai  in  the  time  of  Gr^orr  VII.,  and  a  ntost  sealoiu 
defender  of  Che  holy  aee.  Luther  wrote  a  piece,  entided 
"  A^inst  the  New  Idol  and  Old  Devil  set  up  at  Meissen ;"  in 
whidi  he  treats  the  monory  of  Gregory  and  Adrian  wilh  great 
freedom.  Clement  VII.'s  legate  represented  to  the  diet  of 
Kuremburg  the  necessity  of  enforcmg  the  execution  of  tllb 
edict  o^  "Wonne,  which  had  been  stranffely  neglected  by  the 
princes  of  the  empire :  but,  notwithstanding  his  pressing  soli- 
citationB,  the  decrees  of  that  diet  were  thought  so  ineffectual, 
that  they  were  condemned  at  Rome,  and  rejected  by  the  em- 
peror. This.vear  the  dispute  between  JLutner  and  Erasmus, 
about  free-will,  began.  Erasmus  had  been  much  courted  by 
the  Papists  to  write  against  Luther ;  and  tired  out  at  length 
widi  their  importunities,  and  desirous  at  the  same  time  to  clear 
himself  from  tiie  snspidon  of  heresy,  he  resolved  to  write 
against  Luther,  thougn,  as  he  tells  Melancthon,  it  was  with  re* 
luctance,  and  chose  free-will  for  the  subject.  His  book  was 
entitled,  "  A  Diatriba,  or  Conference  about  Free-will ;"  and 
was  written  with  much  moderation,  and  without  personal  reflec- 
tions. He  tells  Luther  in  tbe  pre&ce,  "  that  he  ought  not  to 
taice  his  dissenting  from  iiim  in  opinion  ill,  because  he  liad  al- 
lowed himself  the  liberQr  of  differing  from  the  judgment  of 
popes,  coundk,  unhrersities,  and  doctors  of  the  chunm."  Lt^ 
ther  answered  Erasmus's  book  in  a  treatise,  "  De  Senro  Arbi- 
tiio,  or,  of  the  Servitude  of  Man's  Will ;"  and  though  MelaQ(>- 
thon  had  promised  Erasmus,  that  Luther  should  answer  him 
with  moderation,  yet  Luther  never  wrote  any  thing  sharper. 
He  accused  Erasmus  of  being  careless  about  religion,  and  little 
solicitous  what  became  of  it,  provided  the  world  continued  in 
peace ;  and  that  his  notions  were  rather  philosophical  than 
Christian.  Erasmus  immediately  repHed  to  Luther,  in  a  |Hece 
called  "  Hyperaspbtes,"  in  the  first  part  of  which  he  answers, 
his  arguments,  and  in  the  second,  his  personal  reflections.  In. 
October  15^  Luther  threw  ofi'the  monastic  habit,  which  wast 
a  very  proper  preparative  to  his  marriage  with  Catharine  de 
Bore,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1525.  This  conduct  of  his  was 
blamed,  not  only  by  the  Catholics,  but,  as  Melancthon  says,  by 
those  of  his  own  party.  He  seemed  even  for  some  time  asham- 
ed of  it  hunself,  on  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time^ 
when  Germany  was  groaning  under  the  miseries  of  a  war, 
which  was  s^d  to  be  owing  to  Lutberamsm.  But  I^uther  soon 
assumed  his  former  intrepidity,  and  boldly  defended  what  he 
had  done,  "  I  took  a  wife,"  says  he,  *'  m  obedience  to  my 
Cither's  commands,  and  hastened  the  consummation,  to  prevent 
impediments,  and  stop  the  tongues  of  slanderers."  He  also 
says,  that  he  did  it  partly  as  concurring  with  his  grand  scheme 
of  opposing  the  Catholic  corruptione.  Luther  found  himself 
extremely  nappy  in  his  new  state,  and  especially  after  his  wife 


liad  bromtfat  lata  k  son.    "  My  rib  Kste,"  Bay*  be,  *'  Aeahta 


_  r  ctHnpumeiitB  to  you,  and  thanks  you  for  the  &Taur  of  yoor 
kind  letter.  She  it  very  veD,  through  God's  wetey.  She  ia 
obedioit  and  conm^ring  irith  me  in  slfthinga;  aod  nme  agne- 
able,  I  thank  Qoa,  than  I  could  have  expected."  He  vaahcaid 
to  say,  Seckendorf  tdls  ns,  ditt  he  would  not  exchange  hi> 
wife  for  Ihe  kingdom  of  Fiasoe,  nor  for  the  richas  of  the  Ve> 
■etians;  and  tlut  for  three  reascau,  lat,  becanae  she  had  beoB 
giTen  him  by  God,  at  the  time  when  he  impbred  the  aautaoes 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  findins  a  good  wifs ;  £dly,  becauae  die 
was  not  without  iaahs,  yet  sae  had  fewer  than  other  wobkb  s 
and,  Sdij,  beoaose  she  lehgioudy  obawved  the  coBJiigal  fide- 
li^  she  awed  him.  Hie  noniage,  howevcav  did  not  retard  hia 
activity  in  the  wotk  of  tefoination.  He  reused  the  Angsbm^g 
confession  of  feith,  an  apolo^  for  tJie  Protestants,  when  the 
first  Protestant  religion  was' mat  established  on  a  firm  baaia. 
After  thi^  Luther  hod  little  else  to  do,  than  to  ait  down  and  to 
oontemplste  the  ndgfaty  work  he  had  finidied ;  for  that  a  ringb 
utaik  sDOuld  have  given  the  church  anch  a  shock,  that  titere 
needed  but  sudi  another  entirely  to  orerUirow  it,  may  well  be 
st^ed  a  mighty  work.  He  .did  indeed  Httle  else ;  fiw  the  le- 
maioder  of  hi«  life  was  speirt  in  exhorting  princes,  states,  and 
HniversitieB,  to  confirm  the  Reformation ;  and  in  publishinc  sudb 
weoes  as  might  encoarace,  direct,  and  aid  them  in  dung  ib 
The  emperor  threatened  temporal  punishment  witib  armies,  and 
tbe  pope,  eternal,  with  bulls  and  anathemas ;  but  Luthw  di»> 
regarded  their  threats.  His  frigid  and  coadjutor  Melanctbon, 
was  not  BO  indifferent ;  for  Melanctbon  had  a  great  deal  of  Boft- 
ness,  inoderatiou,  and  diffidence,  which  made  him  very  uneasy 
in  the  existing  disorders.  Hence  we  find  many  of  Lather's 
letters  written  on  purpose  to  comfort  him  under  these  dis- 
tresses and  anxieties.  In  1533,  Lutber  wrote  a  consolatory 
epistle  to  the  citizens  of  Oschatz,  who  had  suffered  some 
hardehips  for  adhering  to  the  Augsburg  confession.  He  had 
about  this  time  a  controversy  with  George,  duke  of  Saxony, 
who  had  Bucb  an  aversion  to  Luther's  doctrine,  that  he  obliged 
hia  subjects  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  embrace  it. 
However,  sixty  or  seventy  citizens  of  Leipsic  had  deviated  irom 
the  Catholic  system  in  some  points,  on  wmch  they  had  consulted 
Luther ;  upon  which  George  complained  -to  the  elect(»r  John, 
that  Luther  had  not  only  abused  his  person,  but  preacbed-up 
rebellion  among  his  subjects.  The  elector  ordered  Luther  to 
be  acquainted  with  this  ;  and  to  be  told,  that  if  he  did  not  clear 
himself  of  the  charge,  he  could  not  escape  punishment.  But 
Luther  easily  refuted  the  accusation,  and  proved,  that,  so  &r 
from  stirring  up  his  subjects  against  him,  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gion, he  had  exhorted  them  rather  to  undergo  the  greatest 
hanUhips,  and  even  suffer  banishment.    Id  1634^  the  BU>le, 
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traAdried  t^  Ub  into  Oennan,  waa  first  printed,  othej 
lege  mder  the  elector's  hand  shows ;  and  it  wu  pal 
in  15S5.  He  also  publuhed  this  yen  a  book  agamrt  i 
and  the  coaseenttion  of  priests,  in  whidi  hcTdatesftccmferaica 
he  had  with  the  devil  upon  tbo»e  pointt;  for  in  Latiiet'  wfaoU 
bistory,  he  never  had  any  conflietB  widen,  bat  die  devil  was 
always  his  antagoiust.  In  February  1637,  an  asstmUy  was 
b^  at  Snudcald  about  matters  of  reiigion,  to  which  Ln^ev 
and  Mdanctbtm  were  called.  At  tbis  mectmg,  Luther  mm 
aebed  wHh  so  grieroos  an  illness,  that  there  were  no  bepes  of 
TecoTsry.  He  was  inflicted  with  &e  stone,  and  had  a  stoppage  of 
urine  tor  eleven  days.  In  this  terrible  ctmdition  he  i^ajirtyd  on 
travelling,  Botwttfastanding  all  diat  his  fiiends  could  say  to 
prevent  Ititn.  Hia  reseludon,  however,  was  attended  widt  a 
good  effect ;  for  the  night  after  his  defwrtme,  he  began  to  be 
better.  As  he  waa  carried  along,  he  made  his  will,  in  wfaadi 
be  bequeathed  his  detestation  of  popery  to  hia  firienda  and 
Wediren ;.  and  agreeabfy  to  what  he  often  used  to  a^:  "  Pea^ 
IBB  eram  virus,  monens,  ero  mortoa,  papa,"  that  is,  "  I  waa 
the  plague  of  die  pope  in  my  life,  ana  in  my  death  I  shall  ba 
hia  ckatn."  Thts  year  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome,  finding 
k  impoea&le  to  deal  with  Protestants  by  force,  began  to  hav« 
recourse  to  stratagem.  They  affected  uierefore  to  think  that 
tbough  Luther  had  indeed  carried  things  on  with  a  high  hand, 
and  to  a  vident  extreme,  yet  what  be  had  pleaded  in  deftnoa 
of  diese  measures,  waa  not  entirely  widiont  foundation.  They 
talked  with  a  seemaig  show  of  moderation ;  and  Phis  III.  pro- 
posed a  refomuticHi  first  among  themselves,  and  even  went  so 
iar  as  to  fix  a  place  for  a  council  to  meet  at  for  that  purpose. 
But  Luther  treated  this  farce  as  it  deserved ;  unma^ed  and 
detected  it  immediately ;  and,  to  ridieule  it  die  more  strongly, 
caused  a  picture  to  be  drawn,  in  which  was  represented  the 
pope  seated  on  high  upon  a  throne,  some  cardinals  about  him 
widi  foxes'  tails  on,  and  seeming  to  evacuate  upwards  and 
downwards,  "  Sursum  deorsum  repurgare,"  as  Mefchior  Adam 
expresses  it.  Tbis  was  fixed  over  against  the  title-page  to  let 
the  readers  see  at  once  the  scope  and  design  of  the  book ; 
which  was  to  expose  the  cumiing  and  artifice  with  which  those 
Bubde  pc^ticians  affected  to  cleanse  and  puriiy  themselves  from 
that  errors  and  superstidons.  Luther  published  about  the 
sune  time,  "  A  Contntation  of  the  pretended  Ccrant  of  Con- 
stantine  to  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Rome  ;"  and  also  some  letters 
of  John  Huss ;  written  &om  his  prison  at  Ctmstance,  to  the 
Bohemiana.  Thus  waa  Luther  employed  till  his  death,  in 
1546^  That  year,  accompanied  by  Melancthon,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  hia  own  country,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years, 
and  returned  again  in  safety.  But  soon  after  he  was  called 
thither  agun  by  the  earls  of  Mansfeldt,-  to  compose  some  dif- 
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fwences  wMch  had  arisen  between  their  bonnduiea.  Luther 
had  not  been  used  to  such  mattere ;  but  because  he  was  born 
at  I^ben,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Mansfeldt,  he  was  willing 
to  do  his  coQDtry  what  service  he  could,  even  in  this  way. 
Preaching  his  laat  sermon  therefore  at  Wittemberg,  on  Jan. 
17tii,  he  set  off  on  the  2Srd,  and  at  Hall  in  Saxony,  lodged 
with  Jiutos  Jonaa,  with  whom  he  staid  three  days,  because  the 
waters  were  out.  Upon  the  S8th  he  passed  over  the  river 
with  his  three  sons  and  Dr.  Jonas ;  and  being  in  some  danger, 
he  stud  to  the  doctor,  "  Do  you  not  think  it  would  rejoice  the 
devil  exceedingly,  if  I  and  you,  and  my  diree  sons,  should  be 
drowned?"  Wtien  he  entered  the  territories  of  the  earis  of 
Mansfeldt,  he  was  received  by  100  horsemen  or  more,  and  con- 
ducted in  a  very  honourable  manner;  bnt  was  at  the  same 
time  so  very  ill,  that  it  was  feared  he  would  die.  He  bM,  that 
diese  fits  of  sickness  often  came  upon  him  whenever  he  had 
any  great  business  to  undertake :  of  this,  however,  he  did  iiot 
recover;  but  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  aged  63.  A  little 
before  he  expired,  he  admonished  those  that  were  about  hini 
to  pray  to  God  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  His  body 
was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  carried  with  funeral  pomp  to 
the  church  at  Isleben,  when  Dr.  Jonas  preached  a  sermon 
Qpon  the  occasion.  The  earls  of  Mansfeldt  de«red  that  his 
body  should  be  interred  in  their  territories ;  but  the  elector  of 
Saxony  inmsted  upon  his  being  brought  back  to  Wittemberg ; 
whidi  was  accordingly  done ;  and  there  he  was  buried  with  the 
greatest  pomp  that  perhaps  ever  happened  to  any  private  man. 
Princes,  earls,  nobles,  and  students  without  number,  attended 
the  procession ;  and  Melancthon  made  his  funeral  oration.  In- 
numerable were  the  falsehoods  invented  by  the  papists,  con- 
cerning the  muuier  of  his  death ;  and  innumerable  were  the 
calumnies  which  they  propagated  concerning  hia  principles  and 
conduct.  In  Bayle  tne  reader  may  meet  with  an  ample  col- 
lection and  refutation  of  these  weak  effects  of  malignity.  He 
has  related  however,  an  anecdote  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.^ 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  honour  of  the  generous 
b«atment  which  he  showed  to  the  memory  of  our  I^ormer. 
While,  in  the  year  154-7,  his  troops  were  quartered  in  Wittem- 
berg, a  soldier  gave  Luther's  efBgy  in  the  church  of  the  castle, 
two  stabs  with  a  dagger  ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  very  urgent 
with  him  to  cause  me  monument  of  the  pretended  heresnrch 
to  be  demolished,  and  his  bones  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt.  But 
the  emperor  instantly  forbad  that  any  insult  should  be  offered 
to  his  tomb  or  remains,  upon  pain  of  death.  "  1  have  nothing 
farther  to  do  with  Luther,"  he  nobly  said,  "  and  he  is  hence- 
£oTth  subject  to  another  judge,  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  notlawfiil  - 
for  me  to  usurp.  Know,  that  I  make  not  war  with  the  dead, 
Iwt  with  the  hving,  who  are  still  in  arou  f^wnst  me." 
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Of  allthedifierentportrutioftlusextzaoTdinary  nunwhidl 
hare  been  exhibited  to  tbepuUic,  the  ablest  and  moit  intereat- 
ing  of  those  which  -we  have  met  with,  is  that  executed  by  the 
elegant  biatorian  of  the  reign  of  the  en^ieror  Charlei  V^ 
vlwb  we  shall  present  to  our  readers.  "  As,"  aays  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson* "  he  was  nused  up  by  Proridence  to  be  the  author  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  rerolutions  recorded 
ia  history,  there  is  not  any  person,  perhaps,  whrae  character 
has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours.  In  his  own  ag^ 
one  party,  struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  rage,  whea 
they  saw  with  what  a  daring  hand  he  overturaed  every  tiling 
which  they  held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputea 
to  him  not  only  the  defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qiuditiev 
of  a  demon.  The  other,  wanned  with  the  adnliration  and  gtir 
titude  which  they  thought  he  merited  as  the  restorer  of  afftt 
and  hberty  to  the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him  perfectims 
above  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actiooB  with 
a  veneration  bordering  on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to 
those  who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaveitt 
It  is  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undistinguisoing  censure  or  the 
exaggerated  praise  of  his  contemporaries,  that  ought  to  regulate 
the  opinions  of  the  present  age  concerning  him.  Zealfbrwhat 
he  regarded  aa  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to  maintiun  hi* 
own  system;  abilities,  hothnatural  and  acquired,todefendhis 
princaplcB,  and  unwearied  industry  in  propagating  them»  are 
virtues  which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of  his  bdi»> 
▼iour,  that  even  his  enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed 
them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To  these  may  be  added,  with 
equal  justice,  such  purity  and  eren  austerity  of  manners,  as  be- 
catne  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer;  sudt 
sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and 
such  perfect  diranterestedoess  aa  affords  no  dight  preaumptiota 
of  his  Nocmty.  Superior  to  aU  selfish  considOTations,  a  straup 
ger  to  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left 

*  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  churdi  to  ms  disdples,  re- 
muning,  satisfied,  himself  in  his  ori^nal  state  in  the  univern^, 
and  pastor  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  moderate  appointment* 
annexed  to  those  offices.  Hia  extraordinary  quahties  were  al- 
loyed with  no  inconsiderable  nuxture  of  human  fraOty  and  hu- 
man pasuons.  These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corruption  of  hear^ 
but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  same  source  with 
many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  ita 
operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  ot  agitated  by  violent  pas- 
sions,  broke  out  on  many  occasions  with  an  impetuosity  which 

.  astonisbes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  In  a 
more  tranquil  situation.  By  carrying  some  pruse-worthy  dit- 
positions  to  excess,  he  bordered  B<nnetime8.  on  what  was  culpir 
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U^  and  WB8  often  betrayed  into  aeHoos- which  eqiosed  him  to 
cennne.  Hia  confidence  that  bis  own  opiiuonB  were  -veil 
ibonded,  imiroacbed  to  arrogsnce;  his  courage  in  asserting 
Aem,  to  ntshneaa;  his  firmneas  in  adhering  to  them,  to  obsti- 
aacy.;  and  hiszealinconfudnghiaadvereaTieetorageandscar- 
nlitjr.  Accustomed  himself  to  consider  every  thing  as  subordi- 
nate to  truth,  he  expected  the  aame  defuence  for  it  from  other 
m^i ;  and,  ttithont  makinc  altoTfuices  ^  their  timidity  or 

n'udioe«,  be  poured  tartii  agwnst  such  as  disappointed  him 
lis  narticalar,  a  tatrent  of  invective  mingled  wiui  contempt. 
RegsnueBs  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character  when  his 
do^rines  were  attacked,  he  chastised  all  bis  adrersaiies  indis- 
criminately, with  the  same  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal 
■dignity  of  Henry  VIII.,  nor  the  eminent  learning  and  abititiea 
of  Erasmus,  screened  them  &om  the  gross  abase  with  which  he 
treated  Tetzel  orEckius. 

"  But  theseindecencies  of  which  Ludier  was  guilw,  must  not 
be  in^Mited  irhoUy  to  the  violence  of  bis  temper.  They  ought 
to  be  charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of  the  age.  Among  s 
Tode  people,  unacquainted  with  those  maxims  which,  by  puttmg 
eontuuialrestnunt  on  the  passiona  of  individuals,  havepotishra 
society  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  'dispntes  of  every  kmd  were 
managed  with  heat,  and  strong  ^notions  were  utt<^red  in  thdt 
natural  langu^e,  without  reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  works  of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and 
ihey  were  not  only  authorized,  by  the  example  of  many  emi- 
nent writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with  the 
most  illiberal  scurrihty  ;  but  in  a  dead  tongue,  indecencies  of 
every  Hai  appear  less  sho(ddng  than  in  a  hving  language, 
whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross,  becaiue  they  areiamiliar. 

"  In  pasnng  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we  onght 
to  try  them  by  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not 
by  those  of  another.  For,  although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all 
timea  the  same,  manners  and  customs  vary  continually.  Some 
parts  of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appoar  to  ua  most  culpable, 
gave  no  disgust  to  bis  contemporaries.  It  was  even  by  some 
of  diose  qualities,  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was 
fitted  for  accomplishing  the  great  work  which  he  underto<A. 
To  roiue  mankind  when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstitim),  naA 
to  eneounter  the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required 
Ae  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  as  vrell  as  a  temper  daring  to  ex- 
cess. A  gentle  call  would  neither  have  reataed,  nor  excited 
those  to  whom  it  must  have  been  addressed.  A  spirit  more 
amiable,  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk 
back  from  the  dangers  which  be  braved  and  surmounted.  To- 
wards the  close  of  Luther's  life,  though  witiiont  any  perceptible 
diminudon  of  his  zeal  and  abiUties,  the  infirmities  of  his  tenq^ 
iocreaeed  upon  him,  m>  that  he  grew  daily  more  peevisl^  more 
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inndU^  and  more  fanpatient  of  contnfictton.  Uwing  Und 
to  be  a  witneM  of  hia  own  amaring  ancceea ;  to  Ke  a  great  put 
of  Europe  embrace  bis  doctrinea ;  but  to  shake  die  foundation 
t»f  the  papal  dirone,  befiwe  which  the  mightiest  monarchs  bad 
tremUed,  he  discorered,  on  some  oecaaioDB,  symptoms  of  Tsnily 
and  aelf-applanse.  He  must  hare  been,  indeed,  moie  than  nan 
if,  upon  contemplating  all  that  he  had  actually  Bccomplished,  be 
Jiad  never  fdt  any  sentiment  of  this  kind  risins  in  his  bieast." 

Luther's  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  printed  at 
Wittemberg  in  7  vols,  folio.  His  widow  survived  bim  a  few 
years,  and  continued  the  first  year  at  Wittemberg.  She  went 
(hence  in  1547,  when  the  town  was  surrendered  to  Charles  V. 
Before  her  departure  she  had  received  a  present  of  60  crowns 
Aom  ChristiBn  III.,  king  of  Denmark ;  aiu  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, and  the  counts  of  Mansfeldt,  gave  her  tdceus  of  their 
lib^«lity.  With  these  additions,  to  what  lAtther  had  left  her, 
she  maintained  [herself  and  her  fiunily  handsomely.  She  re- 
turned to  Wittemberg,  when  the  town  was  restored  to  the 
elector,  where  she  liv^  in  a  very  pious  manner,  till  the  plupie 
obliged  her  to  leave  it  again  in  1552.  She  sold  what  she  had 
at  Wittemberg,  and  retired  to  Torgan ;  but  in  her  journey 
diither,  die  borses  growing  unruly,  aim  attei^ting  to  run  Away, 
she  leaped  oat  of  the  vehicfe,  and  received  a  fall,  of  which  sbedied 
within  three  months,  on  December  SO,  1562.  She  was  buried 
in  the  great  church  there,  where  faer  timib  and  epitaph  are  still 
to  be  seen  ;  and  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  made  a  public 
programma  concerning  the  funeral  pomp. 

CATHERINE  DE  BORE,  wife  of  Luther,  die  celebrated 
irfbrmer,  was  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman.  Havingbeen 
early  inunnred  in  themonastery  of  Nimptschen,Bbe  leftitalopg 
with  eight  other  nuns,  in  15S3,  duiing  tiie  Inutle  of  the  holy 
'Week,  and  was  married  to  Luther  in  1526.  On  these  accountat 
the  Catholic  writers  raised  many  calumnies  against  ber,  fitna 
which  Mr.  Bayle  has  very  completely  vindicated  her ;  and  poiutH 
out  numberlesH  mistakes  of  Varillas  and  others  conoeming  her. 
He  gives  her  an  excellent  character,  and  mentions,  that  Luther 
was  so  satisfied  with  his  choice,  that  he  said,  "  He  wotild  not 
cbai^  bis  cond^n  for  the  wealth  of  Crcesus."  She  bore  him 
five  children,  and  survived  hint  a  few  years.  She  died  at  Tor- 
gan, December  SO,  1652,  aged  63.    See  Luther. 

CONRAD  WIMPINA,  was  professor  of  dinnity  at  Frank- 
fort, and  engaged  in  defence  of  the  papal  power  against  Lu- 
ther. Hu  vmka  appeared  at  Frankfort,  foL;  and  be  died,. 
1631. 

JOHN  TETZEL,  a  Dominicao,  was  a  native  of  X^m 
upon  the  Elbe.  Being  appointed,  in  1517,  to  vead,  in  Cler* 
mwiy,  indul^nces  issued  by  pope  I«o  X.,  for  the  cnnple- 
tkm  of  St.  Jeter's  church,  at  Rome,  he  represented  them  u 
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'poBBesBme  the  virtue  of  twrdbmtig  all  thing!  pu^  preeent,  and 
fiiture.  This  exdted  the  zeal  of  Luther  to  oppose  the  moi^ 
Btrotu  abeurdiw.  He  wrote  ^uriBt  Tetzel,  which  eventually 
produced  the  Reformation.  The  papal  nundo  censured  the 
conduct  of  the  Domiuican  so  severely,  that  he  died  of  chagrin* 
in  1519, 

STEPHEN  GARDINER,  an  English  prelate  and  states- 
man, and  who,  by  the  part  wUch  he  took  in  the  reign  of  Manr, 
has  had  his  name  transnutted  with  infitmy  to  posterity.  He 
was  a  native  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  and  bom  in  144S.  He  is 
sopposed  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of  Dr.  Lionel  Wood- 
vide,  bishop  of  SalisburT,  and  brother  to  Elizabeth,  queen 
consort  to  Edward  IV.  tie  took  hia  surname  from  hie  reputed 
fatber,  a  menial  servant  of  the  bishop,  who  married  his  mother^ 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  consequences  which  would  have 
resulted,  had  the  real  state  of  the  case  been  known.  Of  die 
early  years  of  this  remarkable  man  we  have  ns  account ;  but 
at  the  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  ball,  Cambridge,  where 
he  pursu^  his  studies  with  uncommon  diUgence,  and  m  a  short 
time,  obtained  a  high  degree  of  reputation  for  the  brilliant 
of  his  talents,  for  correctness  and  elegance  in  writiw  and 
speaking  Latin,  and  for  extraordinary  skill  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. As  a  classical  scholar,  he  read  incessantly  the  wori:s 
of  Cicero,  and  imitated  his  style  so  closely,  as  to  draw  down 
the  severity  of  criticism  on  that  account.  He  apphed  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  took  his  degree  of 
doctor,  in  the  year  1520.    Different  statements  are  made  res- 

Scting  his  fint  patron;  according  to  some,  it  was  Thomas 
oward,  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  others  ascribe  the  notice  ta- 
ken of  hrni  to  cardinal  Wolsey.  To  the  latter  it  is  known,  that 
Gardiner  acted  as  a  private  secretary,  and  was  for  some  time 
one  of  the  cardinal's  family.  In  this  situatioD,  an  incident  faa[H 
pened  which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  king.  Car- 
dinal. Wolsey  having  projected  an  alliance  with  Francis  I.  kii^ 
of  France,  Gardiner  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  it. 
AVhile  he  was  engaged  upon  the  work,  the  king  chose  to  eza- 
mine  the  progress  miich  was  made  by  the  secretary,  and  being 
well  pleased  with  the  performance,  and  still  more  with  his  con- 
versation, and  with  his  fitness  for  business ;  he  not  only  ex- 
pressed hia  satisfaction  of  the  young  man's  talents,  but  admitted 
nim  into  a  confidential  intercourse;  and  from  this  period, 
scarcely  any  state  affair  of  moment  was  concluded  without  the 
advice  of  Gardiner.  Jn  the  year  1457,  or  14&S,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  coi^unction  with  Edward  Fox,  to  an  embasErv  to 
Rome,  to  negociate  the  business  of  the  king's  divorce  from 
Catharine.  Although  Fox  would  naturally  rank  higher  than 
his  coad|utor,  yet  Gardiner,  being  esteemed  the  best  civilian  in 
England,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  embassy,  and  bavins  been 
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already  adndtted  into  the  Idog's  cabinet  coaiunl  for  this  affiir, 
waa  styled  in  the  cardinal's  credentials  to  the  pope,  "  Primary 
Secretary  of  the  most  secret  counsels."  The  cardinal  calls 
Gtardiner  "  the  half  of  himself  than  vhoin  none  was  dearer  to 
him,"  and  he  assured  the  pope  that  he  misht  say  with  the ' 
ntmost  safety  to  Gardiner  whatever  he  would  deliver  to  MmBelf, 
At  first  the  pope  seemed  to  be  playing  a  double  game,  but  by 
the  representations  and  address  of  Gardiner,  he  at  length  ob- 
tained a  commisaion  from  his  holiness,  appointing  cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Campeggi  to  determine  the  businesB  in  their  own 
way.  For  this  unportant  service,  Gardiner  was  highly  ap- 
plauded by  his  master,  by  the  king,  and  by  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
under  her  own  hand  assured  him  she  felt  every  disposition  to 
render  him  all  the  grateful  returns  in  her  power.  Havii^  sent 
home  his  colleague  Fox,  the  secretary  remained  at  Rome, 
hoping  to  secure  the  papal  crown  for  Wolsey,  to  which  he  had 
long  aspired,  and  which  the  dangerous  illness  of  Clement  VII. 
gave  hnn  some  hopes  of  attaining.  Gm^iner  acted  with  so 
much  aeal  and  dismterestedness  on  this  occasion,  that  he  se- 
cured the  suffivees  of  at  least  one-third  of  die  whole  number 
of  cardioab.  Tlie  recovery  of  the  pope  put  an  end  for  a  time, 
to  the  hopes  of  the  contending  parties ;  nevertheless,  the  car- 
dinal was  aware  of  the  great  obligations  he  was  under  to  Gar- 
diner fca*  the  zeal  which  he  had  shown  in  his  "behalf ;  nor  was 
lie  less  pleased  with  him  for  reconciling  the  pope  to  the  endow- 
ntent  of  his  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  dissolved  lesser  monasteries.  Gardiner  was 
recalled  irom  Rome  to  manage  the  king's  cause  of  divorce  before 
the  legates ;  and  immediately  on  his  return  he  was  appointed 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk,  which  was  the  first  inatance  of 
his  preferment,  but  on  account  of  his  great  usefiilness  to  the 
sovereign,  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  Id 
this  situation  he  was  considered  as  having  a  large  share  in  the 
management  of  all  important  affurs,  and  was  pardcularly  coit- 
aulted  by  the  king  when  cardinal  Campe^  declared  that  the 
cause  of  the  divorce  must  he  sent  back  to  Rome,  and  that  him- 
self and  his  colleaguecouldproceedno  fiirther.  Gardiner,  by  the 
aaaistance  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  found  a  method  of  extricating 
the  king  &om  his  difficulty.  The  new  method  of  proceeding  in 
this  bounesa  contributed  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  Wolsey,  who  had 
been  some  time  suspected  by  the  monarch  of  being  inimical  to 
the  divorce.  In  this  distress  the  cardinal  had  recourse  to  hia 
old  servant,  the  secretary,  from  whom  it  is  believed  he  met 
with  as  sincere  returns  of  gratitude  and  fiiendship  as  he  cinitd 
denre  or  expect. .  In  the  year  1530,  Gardiner  was  employed 
in  conjunction  with  Fox  to  procure  ftom  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge a  declaration  in  &vour  of  the  king's  cause.  He  was  at 
-tliis  time  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  by  the  influence  which 
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tide  office  gave  hiii^  they  succeeded  in  their  plans.  For  thU, 
and  for  his  other  services  in  behalf  of  the  KJaa,  he  vaa  re- 
warded by  valuable  ecclesiastical  promotions,  till  at  length  in 
1531,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Winchester.  In  1533  &.e 
new  ]n«late  sat  in  the  court  with  archbishop  Cranmer,  when  the 
latter  'pronounced  tlie  sentence  b;  which  queen  Catharine's 
marriage  was  declared  null  and  T<ud.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  France,  whither  he  was  soon  followed  by 
Dr.  Bonner.  The  object  of  this  journey  was  to  attend  an  in- 
terview between  the  pope  and  the  French  king  at  Marseilles, 
and  to  discover  tiiea  designs,  which  Henry  and  his  couni^ 
suspected  to  be  of  a  hostile  nature  against  Enffland.  They  did 
not  on  this  occasion  scruple  to  declare  that  Henry  VIII.  would 
appeal  to  a  general  council,  if  the  pope  should  pretend  to  pro- 
ceed to  judgment  in  his  cause.  Upon  the  retnm.  of  htsnop 
Gardiner  he  was  called  upon,  with  the  other  bishops,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king  as  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  to 
take  the  oath  appointed  for  that  purpose.  With  this  sninmona 
he  not  only  complied,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  but  published 
a  defence  of  the  king's  supremacy.  His  pen  was  made  use  of 
upon  other  occasions,  in  vindicating  the  king's  divorce,  hia 
Bubseauent  mairiag'e,  and  his  emancipation  of  the  kingdom 
firom  tne  tyranny  of  the  papal  see,  upon  whidi  subjecta  his 
various  treatises  obtain  lum  a  high  degree  of  repotatkni.  Ciar- 
diner  waq,  however,  lealously  attached  to  the  euperstiti<HiB'of 
the  Romish  church,  and  opposed  with  all  his  strength  ai^  at- 
tempts made  to  introduce  the  principlea  of  the  Protestant  re- 
formation. In  1535  he  was  vrarmly  engaged  wtUi  Cranner, 
who  had  sent  him  noti<»  that  he  should  visit  his  diocese,  and 
who  had  made  a  proposal  In  the  eonvoeation  to  petition  the 
king  with  leave  to  make  an  £nglish  translation  of  the  BiUe. 
About  this  period  Gardiner  resumed  his  eonbaasy  to  France, 
where  he  prevailed  on  the  French  king  to  remove  irom  hia 
dominions  Dr.  Reginald  Pc^,  then  dean  of  Exeter,  a  circum- 
stance that  gave  lise  to  the  animosity  which  subsisted  betlrtien 
these  churchmen.  At  this  period  he  entered  a  strong  protest 
respecting  a  project  of  a  religious  league  widi  die  Protestuit 
princes  of  Germany.  In  1538  he  was  sent  ambassadw  to  dw 
German  diet  of  Ratisboa,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with 
much  credit  as  to  tiie  objects  of  the  cbnunission,  buthe.tiia« 
fell  under  a  suspicion  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence  wi^ 
the  pope,  on  the  subject  of  rendering  popery  triumpluuit  in  En- 
gland. But  Henry  was  still  too  mum  attarlied  to  Uie  doctrines 
of  Rome  to  bring  his  prdate  into  any  troaUe  on  account  c^  Ids 
zeal  on  this  subject;  he  even  took  pains,  notwitiistaDding 
his  hoBtihty  to  Uie  court  of  Rome,  to  prevent  Ua  subjects  trata 
departing  from  their  old  established  creed.  In  some  cases,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  ud  of  persecution  in  joMificatioii  of-  the 
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calue  qfpojtexy.  John  Lambert  had'  written  a  [taper  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  wluch  fell  into  the  hands  of 
archbishop  Cramner,  before  whcHn  and  bishop  Latuner  he  was 


sununoned,  and  there  admonished  to  retract  what  he  had  writ- 
tejL  Lfunbert  wae  not  to  be  intimidated,  as  he  could  not  be 
convinced ;  he  appealed  to  the  king,  who,  bv  the  advice  of 
Gardiner,  cited  him  to  appear  in  Westminster  ball.  Here  the 
king  sat  in  great  state,  surrounded  by  the  bishops,  nobility^ 
clergy,  and  council ;  a  long  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  honest 
nan  was  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  his  opponents,  and 
reduced  to  silence.  Henry  then  demanded  of  hun,  if  he  were 
convinced,  and  whether  he  would  live  or  die  ?  He  replied  with 
great  hiunility,  that  "  he  committed  his  soul  to  God,  and  sub- 
mitted his  body  to  the  king's  clemency."  The  king  sternly  told 
him,  for  clemency  never  entered  into  the  composition  of  Henry 
VUI.,  if  he  did  not  recant  he  must  die,  for  he  would  not  be  a 
patron  of  heretics.  Lambert  was  an  hero,  as  well  oa  an  honest 
man,  he  refused  to  recant  and  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  with 
drcumstances  of  uncommon  cruelty.  This  tragical  scene  was 
unquestionably  the  result  of  Gardiner's  advice,  and  on  that 
account  claims  to  be  narrated  in  his  life,  though  it  must  be 
again  referred  to. 

In  1539,  Gardiner  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  to 
procure  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles,  commonly  denominated  the 
Bloody  Statute ;  and  very  soon  aiter  the  passing  of  this  act. 
Dr.  Barnes  and  two  others  were  burntin  Smithfield  for  heresy ; 
at  the  same  time  three  papists  were  hanged  for  owning  the 
pope's  supremacy,  and  denying  the  king's,  which  caused  the 
remark  or  a  foreogner,  "  that  in  England  there  was  a  strange 
method  of  managing  matters,  for  those  that  were  the  pope's 
adherents  were  hanged,  and  those  that  were  against  him  were 
burnt." 

-  Up<m  the  iUl  of  Cromwell,  in  IS40,  Gardiner  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  umversity  of  Cambridge,  in  which  situation  he 
was  the  constant  opponent  of  whatever  was  proposed  to  be  in-, 
produced  in  favour  of  improving  che  plans  of  education ;  he  was 
tlm  advocate  for  old  customs  and  practices,  because  they  were 
old,  though  at  tile  same  time  they  might  be  vicious  and  absurd. 
He  esven  charged  Sir  John  Clarke  with  endeavours  to  remove  an 
evil  well  placed.  '^ 

.  la  154&,  a  convocation,  was  hdd  to  ezamine  the  merits  of  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Gardiner  and  the  popish  party  re- 
prolmted  it  as  a  most  unfaithful  ver^on  of  the  original,  and  to 
obtain  adecree  agnnst  it  they  oSered  to  produce  a  better,  iiiUy 
expecting  that  the  time  requiste  for  the  accomplishing  so  great 
an  undsrtakii]^,  might  aSbrd  fair  opportunitieB  ibr  suppressing 
it  altogether.  Cranmer,  faovrever,  bad  the  address  to  get  it 
tfft 
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referred  to  the  examination  of  tlie  two  oniTenities ; .  and,  to  the 

extreme  mortification  of  Gardiner,  he  made  some  &rtlier  pro- 
grCBB  in  the  work  of  reformation,  b^  obtaining  a  mitigation  of  some- 
of  the  severe  acts  concerning  rehgion.  Gardiner,  about  this  time, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Scotland,  and  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  yoimg  Scottish  queen;  but  in  all 
his  public  employments  he  never  lost  sight  of  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  impeding  the  progress  of  freedom  and  inquiring 
in  religious  concenia.  With  this  view  be  probably  employed 
persons  as  spies  upon  the  conduct  of  those  attached  to  the 
reformed  prindples,  and,  having  been  informed  that  several 
such  were  to  be  found  at  Windsor,  he  moved  the  king  in 
council  that  a  commission  might  be  granted  for  searching  sus- 
pected bouses  in  that  town,  in  which  some  books  were  found 
written  against  the  six  articles.  Four  persons  were  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  condemned  for  heresy,  of  whom  three  were 
sentenced  to  be  burnt.  After  this,  Gardner  himself  fell  cnder 
the  suspicion  of  the  king,  and  an  order  was  made  out  for  commit- 
ting him  to  the  Tower  ;  but  the  prelate,  appearing  in  person 
In  the  presence  of  hb  sovereign,  contrived  to  obtain  a  pardon 
before  any  steps  could  be  taken  to  prove  his  guilt.  In  1545  he 
opposed  and  defeated  a  design  which  Cranmer  had  formed,  by 
a  revision  and  reformation  of  the  canon  laws,  to  adopt  them  to 
the  new  order  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England,  and  to  a 
period  of  still  further  improvement.  During  the  same  year 
Gardiner  was  employed  in  Flanders  to  carry  on  political  nego- 
tiations with  the  enn>eror  and  the  French  king,  and  while  lie 
was  absent  from  the  kingdom,  Cranmer  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  king's  consent  for  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions.  Gardiner  was  apprised  of  the  plan,  and 
writing  to  the  king  to  say  that  his  business  was  in  a  good  trun, 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  earnestly  entreating  him  not  to  suf- 
fer any  innnvation  in  religion,  for  if'^he  did,  there  would  be  no 
hope  left  of  succeeding  with  the  emperor.  Soon  after  Gardi- 
ner's return  from  the  continent  he  contrived  to  set  on  foot  a 
persecution  against  the  Protestants,  upon  the  statute  of  the  six 
articles.  A  charge  was  first  brought  against  Mrs.  Anne  As- 
cough,  a  lady  of  unblemished  manners,  exemplary  piety,  ready 
wit,  and  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
education.  By  making  her  the  object  of  their  persecution, 
they  expected  to  extort  from  her  confessions  woich  would 
furnish  matters  of  accusation  against  some  of  the  principal 
nobility,  and  other  high  characters  in  the  kingdom.  AJier 
•everal  examinations,  in  which  the  tortures  of  ue  rack  were 
resorted  to,  they  condemned  her  to  the  flames,  in  which  ahe 
-■ufierad,   with  three   vtbers,   for  speaking  against   the   real 
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presence.  Sir  George  Blage,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
ting's  privy  chamber,  was  likewise  condemned  to  be  burnt, 
but  the  king  interfered  and  set  him  at  Uberty. 

The  next  attempt  made  by  Gardiner  to  cnish  the  favourers 
of  the  Reformation,  which  f^ed,  and  which  irrecoverably 
alienated  the  king's  mind  from  him,  was  directed  against 
Catharine  Parr,  to  whom  the  king  had  been  married 
three  years-  After  this,  Henry  never  admitted  the  bishop  into 
his  presence,  excepting  once,  when  he  was  informed  that  he 
came  to  tender  him  a  benevolence,  granted  him  by  the  clergy. 
On  that  occasion  he  hardly  sulfered  him  to  approach,  to  deliver 
his  message,  and  when  he  had  received  it  went  into  another 
aparbnent.  So  completely  was  the  king  alienated  from  Gar- 
diner, that,  thongh  he  had  formerly  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors,  and  of  the  council,  he  now  ordered  a  new  will  to 
be  drawn,  in  which  his  name  was  omitted. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  Gardiner,  though  the  power  was 
tak«i  out  of  his  hands,  objected  as  violently  as  ever  against 
the  measures  of  a  reform,  which  Cranmer  was  desirous  of 
introducing,  and  on  this  account  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Fleet,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  severity.  In  this  state 
of  confinement  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment, when  he  was  liberated  by  the  king's  pardon,  though  he 
had  never  bees  formallyaccaeedofany  particular  crime.  Being 
liberated  he  repaired  to  his  diocese,  where  be  conformed  him- 
self, outwardly  at  least,  to  the  orders  of  the  council,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  take  any  advantage  against  him;  but  no 
doubt  was  entertained  that  he  did  all  tbat  Eiy  in  his  power,  pri- 
vately, to  oppose  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  He  even 
preached  against  them,  and  exhorted  his  people  to  beware  of 
receiving  any  other  doctrine  than  that  whicu  he  had  taught 
tliem.  Of  this  conduct  a  complaint  was  made  against  him,  in  the 
council,  before  which  he  was  summoned  iti  the  year  1548,  and, 
having  been  severely  reprimanded,  was  ordered  to  keep  his 
house  till  he  had  given  satisfaction,  which  was  to  be  by  preach- 
ing before  the  king,  according  to  certain  directions  to  be  given 
him.  On  the  day  appointed  he  did  preach,  but  his  discourse 
made  the  breach  still  wider,  and  he  was  committed  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Here  he  was  detained  two  years,  and 
then  brought  before  the  council,  where  he  was  informed,  by  a 
special  commission  to  judge  him,  that  he  was  required  ■  to 
subscribe  to  the  articles  wluch  had  been  sent  to  him.  Gardi-, 
ner  was  inflexible,  and  refused;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  he 
-was  m  1556,  deprived  of  his  bishopric  for  disobedience  and 
contempt  of  the  king's  authority.  The  bishop  protested 
against  Mb  judges,  and  objected  to  their  commission ;  and  when 
sentence  was  about  to  be  given  against  bim,  he  appealed  from 
the  delegates  to  the  king,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  anpc^ 
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After  this  he  vas  depriTcd  of  those  little  indulgencea,  which 
had  been  before  allowed  him  in  his  confinement,  and  he  was 
kept  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  remainder  of  king  Ed- 
ward's  reign.  There  he  spent  his  time  in  composing  a  variety 
of  Latin  poems  ;  translated  into  English  verse  several  of  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrote  some  contro- 
versial tracts.  He  antidpated  a  change  of  circumstances  which 
should  put  him  in  possession  of  the  decree  of  influence  and 
prosperity  that  he  formerly  enjoyed.  In  the  year  1553  his 
hopes  were  realized  in  the  accession  of  Mary  to  ^e  throne  of 
these  realms.  On  the  8th  of  July  he  was  appointed  to  perform 
the  Romish  obsequies  for  the  late  king,  wno  was  buried  at 
Weslminater,  with  the  Enghsh  service  by  archbbhop  Crsn- 
mer,  and  on  the  following  day  he  resumed  the  possession  of 
Winchester  house,  after  an  absence  of  five  years  :'  and  on  the 
S3rd,  he  was  declared  chancellor  of  England,  and  iinmediatdy 
became  the  queen's  prime  minister,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  He  now  determined  to  re- 
estabfish  the  popish  religion,  and  to  reconcile  the  kingdom  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  Preaching,  except  by  the  queen's  special 
licence,  was  instantly  prohibited,  images  were  set  up  by  the 
popish  party,  and  the  old  rites  and  the  Latin  serrice  were  ge- 
nerally mtroduced.  Though  the  laws  of  Edvrard  VI.  were 
still  imrepealed,  yet  these  practices,  which  were  highly  iUe^sl, 
were  connived  at  and  abetted  by  the  council,  wnich  being 
modelled  after  Gardiner's  own  mind,  harassed  with  imprison- 
ment and  very  severe  usage,  Sir  James  Hales,  who  had  ven- 
tured to  instruct  the  justices  in  Kent,  to  put  in  execution  the 
laws  of  Edward  that  were  still  in  force.  The  new  gorenunent 
soon  showed  a  determined  hostility  to  the  Protestants,  who, 
by  the  authority  of  Gardiner,  were  molested  in  the  rehgious 
services  which  the  people  attended  with  unusual  seriousness^ 
under  the  opprehenaion  that  their  liberties  would  soon  be  re- 
strained. Spies  were  employed  in  all  the  churches  in  London, 
who,  to  please  their  superiors,  laid  informations  against  the 
preachers.  These  had  no  redress ;  they  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  prescribed  terms;  or  were  committed  to  pri8<Hi. 
October  the  first  was  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  the  que«i, 
when  a  general  pardon  to  all  offenders  was  proclaimed,  widi 
the  exception  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and 
other  places,  on  the  charge  of  being  Frotestants.  On  the  lOtfa 
of  the  same  month  Gardiner  opened  the  first  parliament  in 
Mary's  reign ;  and  one  of  the  early  acts  of  this  assembly  was 
the  passing  a  statute  for  confirming  the  marriage  of  Cadiarine 
of  ArragoD,  the  queen's  mother,  with  Henry  VIIT.,  in  tiie  pre* 
auble  of  which  tbe  divorce  was  pronounced  impious  and  iHegal, 
Mid  the  whole  bkmfe  of  it,  against  all  truth  and  justice,  attri- 
buted to  archlmhop  Cranmer.    He  oext  caused-, a  bill  to.be 
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brDught  into  tfae  bouae  of  lords,  which  after  a  debate  of  rix 
days  in  the  house  of  commonB,  was  at  length  carried ;  hy  whidi 
all  the  laws  relating  to  religion  made  in  king  Edward's  reign, 
were  repealed,  and  it  was  enacted  at  the  same  time  that  there 
should  be  no  other  form  of  divine  service  but  that  which  had 
been  used  in  the  last  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.  This  was  a 
prelude  to  the  most  severe  and  tyrannical  measures  ;  several 
proCestant  prelates  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  pajHsts  who  had  been  excluded  in  the  last  reign. 
The  commission  for  the  deprivation  of  the  former  was  directed 
to  Gardiner,  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  and  others.  -The 
protestsnts  who  had  the  means,  sought  tor  safety  by  witbdrav- 
mg  into  foreign  parts,  and  those  who  were  left  behind  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  bishop's  vengeance.  'The  prisons  were 
crowded  with  rictims,  wuting  with  anxiety  and  terror  the 
decrees  of  a  bloody  tribunal.  In  the  mean  time  Gardiner  was 
engaged  in  the  management  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the 
queen  and  Philip,  son  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain.  This 
measure  was  extremely  odious  to  the  nation  in  general,  and 
though  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  drawn  with  great  art  and 
plausibility,  and  apparently  much  in  favour  of  England,  yet 
when  they  were  published,  they  gave  no  satbfaction  to  Uie 
people,  who  expected  that  if  it  took  place,  that  not  only  popeir 
wotud  be  confimed,  but  a  Spanish  mquisition  be  establisnea, 
and,  perhaps,  England  at  length  would  be  reduced  to  the  de- 
graded ntustion  of  a  province  of  Spain.  The  great  discontent 
on  this  BuUect  gave  rise  to  the  msunrection  neaded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Vt^at.  This  was  soon  quelled,  but  the  insurgents 
were  pursued  with  unabating  Airy,  uid  the '  odium  of  the 
measures  was  cast  on  Crardiner,  which  made  him  universally 
hated.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  under  the  pretence  oi  being  concerned  in  M'yat's 
conspiracy,  but  as  be  publickly  acquitted  her  of  this  charge, 
and  as  nothing  could  ae  produced  agunst  her,  she  was  released 
&om  her.  confinement.  In  1554,  Gardiner  was  enabled  to  con* 
elude  the  treaty  of  the  queen's  marriage,  and  in  July  the  queen 
met  the  Spanish  prince  at  Winchester,  where  they  were  mar- 
ried by  the  bishop.  He  now  felt  huuself  secure,  and  d^ 
teRnined  to  avei^e  himself  on  the  protestants  in  retaliation  of 
-what  he  had  suffered  from  them  during  the  preceding  reign. 
Cardinal  Pole  was  now  admitted  as  tfae  pope's  legate  in  Eng- 
land, and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  declared  to  the  parliament 
the  object  of  his  mission,  and  invited  them  to  reconcile  them- 
Belves  and  the  kingdom  to  the  apostolic  see.  To  this  they 
rea^y  agreed,  and  presented  a  petition  to  their  majesties  for 
the  purpose,  which  being  signified  to  the  legate  in  the  royal 
presence  by  Gardiner,  uie  cardinal  absolved  them,  and  re- 
crivcd  the  people  of  England  once  more  uto  die  boson  t>{  the 


eadiolie  church.  AJmost  immediatety  after  .thin,  an  act  was 
.  paaaed,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  re- 
eatablished,  and  a  bill  quickly  followed  it,  by  which  the  old 

■  BtatDtes  asainet  heretics  were  revived  in  full  force.  Frona 
tbia  period  Ghirdiner  gave  full  scope  to  his  sanguinary  dispo- 
sition: he  glutted  hii^elf  with  the  blood  of  protestants,  and 
was  lor  some  months  personaDy  concerned  in  the  most  savage 
acts  of  barbaiity.  Finding,  however,  that  by  his  activity  in 
this  bloody  work  he  had  rendered  himself  sumciently  odious, 
.  not  only  to  Protestants,  but  to  all  the  moderate  persona  of  hu 

■  own  party,  he  withdrew  from  taking  an  open  part  in  it.  He 
-  was  now  appointed  with  others  to  proceed  to  Calais,  to  a  kind 

of  congress  which  was  held  there  for  the  purpose  of  mediating 
a  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  During 
this  negociation,  the  pope  died,  and  upon  the  elevation  of  his 
successor,  Gardiner  took  every  precaution  to  secure  to  himself 
the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  the  succession  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, In  the  month  of  October,  1555,  the  bishop  opened 
the  session  of  parliament,  and  in  ft  short  time  afterwards  he 
was  taken  ill  of^  a  ^sease  which  terminated  his  life  about  the 
middle  of  November.  The  cause,  and  the  exact  time  of  this 
■prelate's  death,  have  been  variously  related.  By  some  his  last 
disease  is  said  to  have  been  the  gout  j  but  by  others  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  suppression  of  urine,  and  some  have  imputed  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  to  the  effect  of  God's  ju^ement 
on  him  for  his  cruelties  exercised  towards  the  bishops  Ridley 
and  Latimer.  By  every  historian,  he  is  represented  to  have 
aufiered  the  most  excruciating  agonies  on  his  death  bed,  and 
to  have  felt  the  utmost  remorse  in  the  recollection  of  hia  past 
misdeeds.  Frequently  did  he  exclaim  with  the  utmost  anguish 
of  mind,  "  £rrasi  cum  Petro,  sed  non  fleri  cum  Petro."  But 
the  errors  of  the  apostle  Peter  were  not  to  be  compared,  and 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  foul  deeds  of 
the  blood-thirsty  Gardiner.  The  denial  of  hia  master  in  one 
case  was  probably  the  result  of  timidity  only ;  the  persecutions 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  were  the  dehberate  acts  of  a  mar- 
lignant  heart,  steeled  against  every  sentiment  of  charity, 
honour,  and  justice.  The  person  of  the  bishop  perfectly  cor^ 
responded  with  his  mind,  ii  the  account  ^ven  of  it  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Dr.  Poynet  can  be  rehed  on ;  "  This  doctor, '  says  he^ 
*'  has  a  swarth  colour,  hanging  look,  frowning  brows,  eyes  an 
inch  within  his  head,  a  nose  hooked  as  a  buzzard,  nostrils  like 
a  horse,  ever  snufiOing  in  the  wind,  a  sparrow  moudi,  ^c."  This 
was  probably  in  some  degree  a  caricature  representatitHi) 
dictated  by  personal  hatred ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  portrait 
well  adapted  to  a  persecutor.  It  has,  however,  been  re- 
marked, that  with  all  the  deformity  of  his  mind,  he  was  occa- 
sionally an  encourager  of  Uarning,  when  the  partieB  distin- 
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gtiisbed  by  it  were  of  the  catholic  faith.  He  was  the  patron 
of  some  young  men  who  became  diBtinguiahed  public  cbarac-  ' 
te^ ;  and  in  two  instances  these  were  zealous  protestontv,  as 
well  as  eminent  for  learning.  The  persons  referred  to,  were 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Edward  VI., 
and  Roger  Ascbam ;  with  regard  to  these,  his  attention  to  the 
interests  of  learning  triumphed  over  bis  systematic  enmity  to 
heretics ;  he  permitted  the  former  to  hre  in  a  state  of  privacy 
nnmoleated,  granting  him  a  pension  of  100  pounds  per.  annum, 
and  the  latter  he  preferred  to  be  Latin  secretary  to  queen  Mary. 
Gardiner  himself  was  an  eu^or,  but  his  pieces  are  of  no  great 
moment.  Several  of  his  letters  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  lord 
protector,  and  other  persons,  are  extant  in  the  first  edition  of 
Fox's  "  Acts  and  Monuments,"  and  some  to  Smith  and  Cheke, 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  in  Benet  College, 
Ubrary  at  Cambridge.  The  character  given  of  this  prelate  Dy 
one  of  his'  biographers  is,  that  "  he  was  proud  and  arrogant 
obstinate  and  vun,  of  unbounded  ambition,  and  master  of  the 
most  profound  dissimulation.  Though  possessed  of  much  na- 
tural courage  and  resolution,  as  a  courtier  he  was  servile ;  and 
he  scrupled  not  to  violate  his  conscience,  when  be  had  objects 
of  uiterest  or  ambition  in  view.  The  part  that  he  acted 
agunet  the  papal  supremacy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  concessions  which  Ife  offered  to  make  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  compared  with  his  subsequent  conduct  in  the  reign 
of  Mary  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  remarks.  They  also  show  that  he  had  no  fixed  prin- 
(Uples  of  rchgion,  and  that  his  persecuting  spirit  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  fal&e  and  narrow  views  of  policy,  and  to  a  cruel 
maUgnont  nature.  When  he  pleased  he  would  assume  a 
winning  address,  and  display  no  mconsiderable  degree  of  elo- 
quence, but  when  he  was  employed  in  trying  heretics,  as  weU 
as  at  other  times,  he  would  nequendy  descend  to  the  lowest 
abuse,  and  the  grossest  scunility,  and  behave  in  a  manner 
very  unworthy  of  the  character  either  of  a  eentlemon  or  a 
scholar,  and  still  more  of  a  christian  and  a  bishop." 

JOHN  ECKIUS,  an  ecclesiastic,  and  professor  in  the 
university  of  Ingoldstadt,  was  bom  in  Suabia,  in  14^.  He 
is  worthy  or  note  as  being  a  means  of  indirectly  promoting 
the  reformation  by  the  wMkness  of  his  opposition  to  Luther, 
and  other  leading  reformers  in  Germany;  which  exciting  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussion  eminently  advanced  the  good 
work.  He  wrote  numerous  polemical  tracts;  and,  among  the 
rest,  a  M^^n^1'^^  of  Controversies,  in  which  he  discourses  upon 
most  of  the  heads  contested  between  the  catholics  ani  re- 
fonners.  This  work  was  printed  at  Ingoldsta^  in  1535.  He 
died  at  Incroldstadt,  in  1543,  aged  sixty  years. 

POMPEO  COLONNA,  a  Roman  cardinal,  was  educated 
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by  hifl  uDcIe  Proqien)  for  the  c^nreh,  tbou^  Iub  mdipatioii 

was  for  the  military  profeeaion.  Aiter  he  was  bbhop  of  Bieti, 
he  had  a  quturel  vith  a  Spaniard,  and  being  prevented  Q;am 
fiffhiing  bim  on  account  of  nis  profesdon,  he  tore  his  caaaock  in 
pieces.  On  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  pope  Juhoa  II.,  in 
1512,  Colonna  with  Sariello,  a  yonog  nobleman,  exdted  the 
A(»nan  people  to  a  revolt,  and  seized  the  capital,  for  which  he 
was  deprived  of  his  preferments.  He  was  afterwards  rein- 
stated in  the  pope's  favoiur,  and  Leo  X.,  created  him  a  car- 
dinal. In  15^,  ne  eng^ed  in  another  conspiracy  to  surprise 
Rome;  and  to  put  the  pope  to  defl,th,  which,  Dowever,  was  de- 
feated, and  the  cudinal  suffered  deprivation.  But  this  a&ir 
occasioned  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  constable  Bourbon.  Co- 
lonna was  the  means  of  procuring  the  pope's  liberty,  Uxr 
which  he  was  restored  to  his  rank.  He  also  became  viceroy  of 
Naples,  and  died  in  1532.  He  wrote  a  poem,  "  De  LaudUms 
Muiierum."  This  cardinal  was  munificent  in  his  manners,  and 
a  patron  of  literature. 

.  FAUL  EhlM,  a  learned  Danish  monk,  was  bom  at  Vard- 
berg)  in  Hollmid,  about  1485.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of 
lea^ng  in  Denmark  who  supported  Luther's  doctrine.  It 
was  not  long,  :howev^,  before  his  zeal  for  refonnatioii  began  to 
cool.  Inconsequence  of  a  good  canonicate  nven  to  turn  by 
the  bishop,  he  again  changed  his  mind,  and  defended  the 
popish  rehgion  with  renewed  ardour.  Eliaa  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  hit  time,  and  on  account  « 
some  similar  traits  and  circumstances  was  styled  the  Danish 
Xrasmns. 

JOHN  BUGENHAOEN,  a  learned  protestant  divine,  was 
bom  at  WoUin,  in  Fomerania,  in  148d.  He  was  educated  a 
catholic  priest ;  and  at  the  first  appearance  of  Luther's  bookti 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  that  reformer's  doctrines.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  he  became  a  convert  to  them,  and  pro- 
pagated them  in  various  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany.  He  be- 
came at  length  minister  of  Wtttemberg ;  and  such  was  his  repu- 
tation for  learning  and  moderation^  Uiat  he  was  sent  for  by 
Christienj  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  setUe  the  refor- 
ni&tion  in  that  kingdom;  in  which  arduous  task  he  gave  great 
eatisfaction.  He  died  at  Wittemberg,  in  1558.  He  wrote  se- 
veral works,  particularly  "  Commentaries  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turea,"  in  several  vols.  8vo. ;  a  "  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists ;" 
and  a  "  History  dt  Pomerania," 

PETER  DU  CHATEL,  hi  Lditm  Castellaous,  a  learned 
French  divine,  born'at  Arc,  and  educated  at  Dijon.  He  as- 
uated  Eraahnis  in  bis  translations  front  the  Greek,  and  became 
eterectop.of  the  press  in  Frobeoios's  office,  at  Basil.  After 
travelling  into  various  conntries,  and  as  &r  as  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  he  retuhwd  to  bis  ualiTe  country,  where  he  became 
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reader  to  Fnncu  I.,  who  eave  Iinn  first  dwlHahopric  of  Tulle, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Aucon.  Henry  U.  translated  him  to 
Orleans,  where  he  died  in  155S.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of 
universal  learning,  but  of  great  eloquence,  and  a  strenuous 
defender  uf  the  liberties  of  the  Galucan  church.  He  wroto 
two  funeral  orations  for  Francis,  and  a  Latin  letter  for  that 
king  against  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

CLRIC  ZUINQLIUS,  ZUINGLE,  or  ZWINGLE,  m 
able  and  zealous  reformer,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sepa- 
ration froni  the  church  of  Rmne  in  Switzerland,  at  the  same 
time  that  Luther  did  the  same  in  Saxony,  was  hom  at  Wilde- 
hausen,  January  1,  14S7.  While  he  officiated  as  preadier  at 
Zurich,  a  Franciscan,  by  order  of  Leo  X.,  came  to  publish  in> 
dulgences  there,  against  which  ZuingUus,  after  die  example  of 
Luther,  powerMly  declaimed.  In  the  course  of  this  oppo- 
sition he  advanced  a  new  doctrine,  which  he  called  Evange- 
lical Truth;  and  from  the  beginning  of  1519  to  1623,  he 
preached  not  only  agunst  indulgences,  hut  against  other 
articles  of  the  Romish  church.  But  though  Zuin^us  made 
no  less  progress  than  Luther,  he  yet  cuiducted  himself  with 
more  moderation  and  prudence ;  and  wishing  to  have  the  con- 
currence of  the  civil  powers,  procured  two  assemblies  to'be 
called  at  Zurich ;  by  the  first,  he  was  authorized  to  proceed 
as  he  had  begun ;  and  by  the  second,  the  outward  worship 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  were  abolished.  During  these 
transactions,  Zuinglius  published  several  books  in  defence  of 
his  doctrines ;  but  treatmg  of  the  eucharist,  and  ivescrihing  t 
form  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  different  tcoja  Luther, 
he  was  involved  in  violent  disputes  with  the  rest  of  his  reform- 
ing brethren.  Interpreting  the  words  "  hoc  est  corpus  meum," 
by  "  hoc  significat  corpus  meum,"  he  maintained,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  really  present  in  the  eucharist ; 
and  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  nothing  more  than  external 
signs  or  symbols,  desicned  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  Chrisdans 
the  remembrance  of  the  sufferinira  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the 
benefits  which  arise  from  them.  This  opinion,  which  was  after- 
wards so  plmisibly  supported  by  the  celebrated  Hoadly.  gave 
offence  to  Calvin  aa  well  as  Luther;  but  the  doctnnes  of 
Zuinghus,  which  were  more  disagreeable  to  .that  eminent  re 
former,  were  those  which  deny  election  and  reprobation,  and 
make  the  church  a  society  wholly  dependent  on  the  state. 
Respecting  the  divine  decrees,  the  opimon  of  ZuingUus,  and 
his  followers  differed  very  ht^e  from  that  of  the  Pelagians ; 
for  he  maintained  that  heaven  is  open  to  all  who  live  according 
to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  ;  ^id  he  seems  to  have  denied 
the  doctrine  of  origmal  sin.  Instead  of  declaring  with  Calvin, 
that  the  church  is  a  separate  independent  body«  vetted  vith 
the  right  of  legislation  for  itself,  Zuii^iui  ascribed  to  tbe 
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civil  nugistrate  an  absolute  and  unbounded  power  in  ftli^ouj 
af^rs,  allowing  at  the  same  Hme  a  certain  subordination 
among  the  ministers  of  the  church.  This  was  abundantly 
agreeable  to  the  magistrates  of  Zurich ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  disallowing  of  their  proceedings,  otLer  assem- 
blies  were  called ;  and  things  tending  to  tumidt,  both  sides 
had  recourse  to  arms.  A  detachment  was  ordered  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  forces  of  Berne  with  those  of  Ziirich,  and 
-the  main  body  advanced  towards  Chappel.  This  intelligence 
blarmed  the  people  of  Zurich ;  and  they  could  only  spare  700 
men  for  the  relief  of  their  coimtrymen  at  Chappel.  Zuingle 
was  appointed  to  accompany  them.  A  battle  ensued ;  and 
though  the  Zurichere  animated  by  his  exhortations,  defended 
themselves  valiantly,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to 
superiority  of  numbers,  and  were  entu^ly  routed.  Some  died 
at  their  posts ;  others  tied ;  and  Zuingle  received  a  mortid 
wound  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground.  As  soon  as  he  bad  recovered  sufficiently  to 
raise  himself  up,  he  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  lifted 
-  his  languid  eyes  to  heaven.  In  this  condition  he  was  found  by 
some  Catholic  soldiers,  who,  widiout  knowing  him,  offered  to 
bring  a  confessor;  but  as  he  made  a  sign  of  refusal,  the  sol- 
diers exhorted  him  to  recommend  his  soul  to  the  holy  viiviD. 
On  a  second  refusal,  one  of  them  ftiriously  exclaimed,  "  Die 
then,  obstinate  heretic!"  and  pierced  him  through  with  a 
Bword.  His  body  was  found  on  the  hext  day,  and  the  ce- 
lebrity of  his  name  drew  together  a  great  crowd  of  spectators. 
One  of  these,  who  had  been  his  colleague  at  Zurich,  after 
intently  gazing  on  his  &ce,  thus  expressed  his  feelings. 
*•  Whatever  may  have  been  thy  fiuth,  I  am  sure  thou  wert 
always  sincere,  and  that  thou  lovedst  thv  country.  May  God 
take  thy  soul  to  his  mercy ! "  Among  the  savage  herd  some 
voices  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  bum  his  accursed  remains !"  The 
proposal  was  applauded ;  a  military  tribunal  ordered  the  exe- 
cution,  and  the  ashes  of  Zuingle  were  scattered  to  the  wind. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  fortv-seven,  he  terminated  a  glorious 
career  by  an  event  deeply  lamented  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
reformation,  and  occasioning  triumph  to  the  partisans  of  the 
Romish  church. 

"  In  the  character  of  Zuingle,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
"  there  appears  to  have  been  united  all  that  makes  a  man 
amiable  in  private  society,  with  the  firmness,  ardour,  and  in- 
trepidity that  are  indispensable  in  executing  the  great  task  of 
reformation.  By  nature  mild,  his  earnestness  was  the  result 
of  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  cause  he  enga^  in  to 
the  best  interests  of  mankind,  not  of  a  dogmatic  or  dictatorial 
spirit.  I£s  views  were  large  and  generous,  and  his  opinions 
rose  above  the  narrow  scale-of  sect  or  party.    It  :waa  no  smill 
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proof  of  liberalitr  in  that  age  that  he  ventured  to  awerthls 
belief  of  the  final  happiness  of  virtuouH  heathens,  and  of  all 
Rood  men  who  act  op  to  the  laws  engraven  on  their  consciences. 
His  temper  was  cheerful  and  social,  somewhat  hasty,  but  inca- 
thle  of  harbouring  TeBentment,  or  indulging  envy  and  jea- 
__usy.  As  a  reformer  he  was  original ;  for  he  had  proceeded 
fiu'in  emancipating  himself  from  the  superstitionB  of  Rome  by 
the  strength  of  hia  own  judgment,  and  had  begun  to  commu- 
nicate the  Ivfht  to  others,  whilst  Luther  still  retained  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Romish  system,  and  long  before  Calvin  waa 
knonm  in  the  vorid.  He  was  more  learned  and  more  moderate 
than  the  first  of  these  divines,  and  more  humane  and  kind- 
hearted  than  the  last.  He  wrote  many  works  of  utility  in  their 
day  i  and  the  reform,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  still  sub- 
sists unchanged  among  a  people  distinguished  by  their  morata 
and  mental  cultivation." 

PAUL  CONSTANTINE  PHRYGIO,  a  learned  Ger- 
man Lutheran  divine,  a  native  of  Schelstadt,  in  Alsace.  He 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Basil,  where  he  apphed  with  great 
diligence  and  success  to  the  study  of  history,  biblical  hterature, 
and  divinity,  and  received  a  doctor's  degree.  When  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation  were  introduced  into  that  city,  he 
attMided  the  lectures  of  C£colampadius  and  Zuingle,  to  whose 
doctrines  he  became  a  zealous  convert  In  the  year  1539,  he 
waa  appointed  first  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The 
duties  of  this  office  he  discharged  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  while 
he  secured  universal  respect  by  his  piety  and  goodness. 
Among  other  illustrious  characters  who  entertuned  a  just 
sense  of  his  merits  ^nd  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  was 
Heulderic,  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
his  dominions,  and  sought  an  asylum  at  Basil.  In  the  year 
1 534,  that  prince  having  been  restored  to  the  possessions  of 
his  dukedom,  determined  to  reform  its  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  invited  Phrygio,  who,  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  Tubingen,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  the  exercise  of  the  pastor^  functions,  and  in 
eminently  promoting,  In>  his  counsels  and  labours,  the  interests 
of  the  reformation  in  Wirtemberg.  He  died  in  the  year  1543. 
BERNARDIN  OCHINUS,  a  celebrated  Italian,  bom  at 
Seine,  in  1487,  and  at  first  a  cordelier.  He  then  changed  to 
the  study  of  physic,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of  cardinal 
JnliuB  de  Medicis,  afterwards  pope  Clement  VII.  But  once 
more  changing  his  mind,  he  resumed  his  monk's  habit,  and 
aiming  at  stiU  higher  perfection,  he,  in  1534,  joined  the  re- 
formed sect  of  the  Capuchins.  He  practised,  with  a  most  lir 
fforous  exactness,  all  the  rules  of  the  order,  which  be  contri- 
huted  80  much  to' improve,  that  some  have  called. him  the 
ibunder  of  it.    He  waa  made  Ticar-genend,  and  became  highly 
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t  £»  his  pU^nt- eloquence.  Pope  Paul  III.  on  a 
of  his  edzaardinsry  merit,  made  him  his  iaibes  confessor  and 
preacher.  He  was  thoa  the  darling  both  of  pope  and  people ; 
when,  falling  in  with  one  John  VaXde,  a  Spaniard,  who  aad 
imbibed  Lntner's  docbine,  he  became  a  proselyte.  He  was 
then  at  Naples,  and  began  to  preach  in  favoar  of  protestantism ; 
on  which  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome ;  and  in  his  way 
Aither  met  at  Florence  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  persuaded 
him  not  to  put  himself  into  the  pope's  power :  and  they  botb 
agreed  to  withdraw  to  some  pkce  of  safety.  Ochinus  went 
first  to  Ferrara,  where  he  disguised  himself  as  a  soldier ;  and 
proceeded  thence  to  Geneva,  arrived  there  in  154S,  and  ma£' 
tied  a  woman  of  Lucca.  He  then  went  to  Augsburg,  where 
he  published  some  sermons.  In  1547,  he  was  invited  together 
with  Peter  Martyr,  into  England,  by  uchbishop  Cranroer,  to 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  reformation.  They  arrived  in  De- 
cember at  Lambeth,  and  were  made  prebendaries  of  Canter- 
bury. Ochinus  laboured  heartily  in  the  reformation ;  and  his 
dialogue  upon  the  usurped  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was  traiuilated  into  Latin  by  Ponet,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  published  in  1549.  But  upon  the  death  of  £dward  VL 
being  forced  to  leave  England,  tiiey  both  retired  to  Strasburg, 
in  1653..  From  this  city  Ochinus  went  to  Basil,  and  was  in- 
vited thence  in  1555  to  Zurich,  to  be  minister  of  an  ItaUan 
church,  which  consisted  of  some  refugees  from  Locanxk 
Ochinus  subscribed  the  articles  of  &ith  agreed  upon  1^  the 
church  of  Zurich,  and  met  in  that  city  with  Bulunger,  who 
proved  a  very  good  friend  to  turn.  He  governed  this  Italiiua 
church  till  1563,  when  he  was  banished  thence  by  the  magi^ 
trates  for  publishing  some  dialogues,  wherein  he  defended  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy.  From  Znrich  he  went  to  Basil ;  but 
not  being  suffered  to  stay  there,  he  fled  in  great  distress  into 
Moravia,  where  he  fell  in  with  the  Socinians,  and  joined  them. 
Stanislaus  -  Lnbieratsk,  the  great  patron  of  this  sect,  ^veS 
the  foQowing  account  of  his  last  days  in  his  "  HisL  Refonnab 
Polon."  .  .  ■' 

"  Ochinus,"  says  he,  "  retired  into  Moravia  after  kiiw  Sim»- 
mund's  edict,  wht^  in  1564,  banished  all  tritheists,  atheists,  &c. 
Dtunig  bis  travels,  be  fell  sick  of  the  pla^e  at  Pinksow,  and 
Mceived  there  all  possible  kindness  from  one  of  the  brel^Hei^ 
named  nuliponuB.  His  daughter  and  two  sons,  who  were 
with  him,  died  of  the  plague ;  but  he  had  buried  his  wife 
beibre  he  left  Zurich.  He  continued  his  journey  to  Moravia, 
and  within  three  weeks  died  at  Slakow,  in  1564,  aged  77.  His 
"aritings  are  numerous.     His  dialogues  and  sermons  have  been 


twinted  in  English.  From  the  preface  of  one  of  hit 
Bayle  has  extracted  a  remarkable  confeision  vbioh  fat 
"  that  if  he  could  have  conliiiued,  without  danger  of  bis  ^a. 
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to  preach  tiw  tnidi  after  the  nuoiier  in  which  he  had  preached 
it  mr  aonte  yeKra,  he  would  never  have  laid  down  the  habit  of 
hu  order ;  bat,  as  he  did  not  find  within  hia  breaet  that  coa- 
rage  which  is  requisite  for  a  sum  to  expose  himself  to  martyiw 
dom,  be  took  sanctuary  in  s  protestant  country." 

FRANCIS  LAMBERT,  a  French  monk,  who  quitted  hia 
convent  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion,  descended  from  a 
noblfi  funily,  was  bom  at  Avicoou,  in  the  year  1487.  At  the 
age  of  15  he  entered  himself  among  the  Franciscan  friary 
and  continued  in  the  community  twenty  years ;  during  which 
time  he  acquired  celebrity  as  a  preacher,  and  was  oude  get 
neral  oi  the  order.  He  was  a  thoughtftil  man,  and  a  diligent 
eoqturer  after  truth,  and  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  he 
saw  reason  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church, 
and  to  adopt  thoee  of  the  reformation.  He,  of  course,  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  irom  his  native  country,  and  in  1&S2 
he  went  into  Switzerlaod.  He  became  a  popular  preacher 
among  the  protestants,  and  having  cxintinued  some  time  at 
Banl,  he  set  out  for  AVittemberg  to  visit  Luther,  in  the  year 
15S3.  Witii  that  eminent  reformer  he  grew  into  high  esteem, 
and  it  waa  determined  he  should  go  to  Zurich,  to  assist  in 
disseminating  die  prindplcB  of  the  reformation  through  France. 
The  projert  was  abandoned,  and  he  was  settled  in  some  enn 
ployment  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  moat 
probftb^r  continued  till  the  year  15S6.  In  the  following  year 
De  was  a^Kiinted  divinfty-professor  at  die  universi^  of  Mar- 
pnrg,  and  in  1530  he  died  at  the  age  of  43.- .  He  was  author 
of  commentaries  on  ahnost  aU  the  parts  of  the  OH  and  New 
Testament,  and  of  many  tbeoltwcal  and  controversial  pieces. 

AMBROSE  CATHARINUS,  an  eminent  polen^cal  di- 
vine»  was  bom  at  Sienne  in  1487.  His  original  name  waa 
Lanicelot  Fohti,  which  he  changed  on  becoming  a  Dominican. 
He  was  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  in  1547  was  made  bishop 
of  Minori,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  &om  whence  he  was 
translated  to  the  archbisfaapric  of  Ccmza,  in  1551.  He  died 
in  1553.  Cardinal  Palavidni  has  thus  chantcterised  him  in 
few  words :  "  He  was  a  man  of  high  reputation  while  Uving  j 
of  lees  in  his  works,  wluch  have  perhaps  obtained  less  &vonr 
from  the  general  opinion,  because  he  pays  httle  regard,  in 
them  to  the  same  general  o|nmon :  but  in  contests  with  heretics, 
and  in  his  functions  in  the  oounci],  he  was  not  inferior  to  any 
at  his  colleagues  or  contemporaries." 

MILES  COVERDALE,  an  Endish  divine,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  was  bom  at  YorksUre,  in  1487,  and  being 
educated  in  the  Romish  religion,  became  an  Angustin  monk. 
He  was,  however,  one  at  the  firat  who  embraced  the  refonaa* 
tionf  was  active  and  aealous,  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  in  its 
propagation.    At  die  fimexal  of  queen  C^ieriiie  Parr,  to 
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■whom  he  «u  atmoner,  he  delirerecl  his  sentimenta  on  reUgion 
with  a  freedom  which  must  have  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  minds  of  hia  hearers.  In  153S  he  published  Tindall's 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  to  compiete  which  he  had  givea 
bis  aid ;  and  afterwards  advised  and  corrected  another  editiini 
of  it,  with  notes  in  1540.  In  theyear  1551,  king  Edward  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  in  divinity  and  unblemished  character. 
'When  the  Roniah  religion  was  reestablished  under  qiieen 
Mary,  he  was  ejected  mtm  his  see,  and  committed  to  prison, 
but  through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  per- 
mitted, as  a  great  &vour,  to  retire  into  banishment.  On  the 
accession  of  q^ueen  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, but  refused  to  be  restored  to  his  bishopric,  on  account  of 
conscientious  scruples,  which  he  entertained  respecting  the 
terms  of  conformity  that  were  then  enforced.  The  terms  to 
which  be  particularly  excepted  were  those  which  enjoined  the 
wearinff  of  habits,  and  the  observance  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, which  many  pious  and  learned  divines  of  the  church  of 
England  considered  to  be  appendages  of  popery  and  therefore 
scandalous  and  sinfuL  The  injudicious  zeal  with  which  con- 
formity on  these  subjects  was  rigorously  required,  proved  the 
means  of  silencing  some  of  the  most  usefid  and  popular  among 
die  clergy,  and  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  puritanical  se- 
cession, which  afterwards  was  maintuned  upon  more  enlai^ed 
grounds,  involving  in  them  the  great  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  As  bishop  Coverdale  could  not  comply  with 
the  terms  of  conformity  under  the  new  order  of  things,  he 
was  for  a  considerable  time  neglected,  and  left  without  any 
provision.  However,  when  he  was  become  both  aged  and 
poor,  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  gave  him  the  smul  livuig 
of  St.  Magnus,  at  the  foot  of  London-bridge.  In  that  situa- 
tion be  exercised  his  ministerial  functions  for  two  years,  by 
connivance,  without  wearing  the  offensive  habits.  But  the 
popularity  which  he  acquired  awakened  the  Jealousy  of  his 
superiors,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  professional 
duties  a  Uttle  before  his  death,  which  took  place,  most  pro- 
bably, in  1567,  when  he  was  81  years  of  age.  His  religious 
pieces  are  now  much  sought  after  as  typographical  curiosities. 

EDMUND  BONNER,  bishop  of  London,  proverbial  for 
hb  cruelty,  was  bom  at  Hanley,  in  Worcestershire,  and  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  natural  son  of  one  Savage,  a  priest, 
who  was  the  natural  son  of  sir  John  Savage,  of  Clifton,  m  the 
same  county.  Strype,  however,  says,  he  was  positively  a&sured 
that  Bonner  was  the  legitimate  onspring  of  a  poor  man,  who 
lived  in  a  cottage  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  B<»]ner'8 
pUce.  About  151S,  he  entered  student  of  Broadgate  hall,  m 
Dxfiud.    In  1519,  he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  the  canon  aa^ 
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civil  lav.  About  the  some  time  he  took  orden,  and  obtained 
some  preferment  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  In  1526,  he 
was  created  doctor  of  canon  law. ,  Having  now  acquired  the 
character  of  a  threwd  politician  and  civilian,  he  was  soon  dia- 
tingniBhed  hy  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  made  him  his  commissarr 
for  the  faculties,  and  heaped  upon  him  a  variety  of  church 
'preferments.  He  possessed  at  one  time  the  Hvings  of  Blaydon 
and  Chenr-Burton,  in  Yorkshire,  Ripple,  in  Worcestershire, 
East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  besides  being  prebend  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  archdeacon  of  Leicester.  Bonner  was  with  the  cardinal  at 
Cawood,  when  he  was  arrested  for  high-treason.  After  the 
death  of  that  minister,  he  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the 
&Tour  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  employed  him  in  several  embassies,  particularly  to  the 
pope.  In  1532,  he  wa«  sent  to  Rome,  with  Sir  Edward  K&me, 
to  answer  for  the  king,  whom  his  holiness  had  cited  to  appear 
in  person  or  by  proxy.  In  15S3  he  was  ag^n  despatched  to 
pope  Clement  Vll.,  at  Marseilles,  upon  the  excommunication 
of  King  Henry  on  account  of  his  divorce.  On  this  occasion 
he  threatened  the  pope  with  so  much  resolution,  tfiat  his  holi- 
neas  talked  of  bumins  him  alive,  or  throwing  him  into  a 
cauldron  of  melted  lead;  upon  which,  Bonner  thought  fit  to 
decamp.  His  intallibility  did  not  foresee  that  the  man,  whom 
he  thus  threatened,  was  predestined  to  bum  heretics.  In  1538, 
being  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Hereford ;  but,  before  consecration,  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  London,  and  enthroned  in  April,  1540.  Henry 
VIU.  died  in  1547,  while  Bonner  was  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  During  this  reign  he  was  con- 
stanUy  zealous  in  his  ^iposition  to  the  pope ;  and,  to  please 
the  kui^  favoured  the  Reformation ;  but,  on  the  accession  of 
young  £dward,  he  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet ;  however,  he  soon  thought  fit  to  pro- 
mise obedience  to  the  laws,  and  was  accordingly  released.  He 
continued  to  comply  with  the  Reformation ;  but  with  such  ma- 
nifest neglect  and  reluctance,  that  he  was  twice  reprimanded 
by  the  privy  council,  and  in  1 549,  after  a  long  trial,  was  committed 
to  the  Marshalsea,  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  The  suc- 
ceeding reign  gave  him  ample  opportunity  of  revenge.  Mary 
was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  oefore  Bonner  was  restored  to 
hifl  bishopric  ;  and  soon  after  appointed  vicegerent  and  presi- 
dent of  the  convocation.  From  this  time  he  became  the  chief 
instrument  of  papal  cruelty ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  condemned 
no  lees  dian  200  protectants  to  the  flames  in  the  apace  of  three 
years.  Nor  was  this  monster  of  a  priest  more  remarkable  for 
his  cruelty  than  his  impudence.  When  queen  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  crown,  he  had  tne  insolence  to  meet  her,  with  the  rest 
of  the  bishops,  at  Higbgate.  But,  in  the  second  year  of  her 
VOL.  IV;  Gg  . 
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tdgn,  refiuJng  to  tak«  the  oath  of  aOegaace  and  supremacy, 
he  was  again  deprived,  and  coHimitted  to  the  Mu^habea. 
In  this  state  of  confinement  he  liyed  some  yean,  bearing  his 
change  of  fortune  with  a  cheerfulness  which  might  have  be- 
come a  better  man,  and  occasionally  warding  off  by  keen  an^l 
humorous  repartees  the  popular  insults  that  were  offered  him. 
He  died  in  Septemlier,  15E^,  and  was  buried  at  midnight,  lest 
any  indignities  should  be  oQered  to  his  remains.  Bonner  was 
blustering  and  profane  in  hie  speech,  rough  and  passionate  in 
bia  manners,  gross  in  his  body,  and  in  all  respects  fitted  for 
the  part  of  a  tierce  persecutor.  He  was  not  distinguished  for 
learning,  though  several  pieces,  controversial,  theological,  and 
pastoral,  were  published  in  his  name.  By  hij|.  interest  with 
queen  Mary  he  obtained  several  advantages  for  his  see,  which 
bis  successors  still  enjoy. 

RUYARDUS  TAPPERUS,  a  native  of  Eoch^raen,  in 
Holland.  He  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  at  Louvain, 
where  he  was  professor  of  divinity  thirty-nine  years,  and  dean 
of  St  Peter's  church  about  twentv-four  years.  He  was  also 
chancellor  of  the  university.  He  followed  some  time  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  consulted  by  that  prince 
upon  several  important  occasions.  Some  say  that  these  avo> 
cations  hindered  liim  from  thoroughly  studying  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  and  that,  not  having  read  St.  Augnstine  carefully,  and 
being  desirous  of  keeping  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
pTOtestants  he  approached  too  near  Pelagianism.  He  was  de- 
puted to  the  council  of  Trent  as  the  emperor's  divine,  in  the 
year  15dl,  where  he  discovered  a  great  capacity,  and  imme- 
diately upon  his  return,  he  set  up  lor  a  party  leader  against 
Michael  Baius,  who  strictly  adhered  to  St  Augustine's  doctrine 
on  the  articles  of  predestination  and  tree-will.  He  died  at 
Brussels,  March  2,  1559,  at  seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  was 
buried  at  Louvain. 

JOHN  MAGNUS,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  was  bom  at 
Jjiiikioping,  in  1488.  Being  made  apostolical  nuncio,  he  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  Gustavus  Vasa  from  becom- 
nig  king  of  Sweden,  and  Uie  introductioa  of  Lutheranism  into 
his  dominions.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1544.  He  wrote  a  His- 
tory of  Sweden,  and  a  History  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  UpsaL 

OLAUS  MAGNUS,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  succeeded  his 
brother  John,  in  1544.  He  appeared  with  great  credit  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  in  1546,  and  suffered  much  afterwards  for 
the  catholic  reUgion.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Mannera, 
Customs,  and  Wars  of  the  Northern  Nations  of  Europe.  He 
died  in  1558. 

JAMES  MERLIN,  a  learned  doctor  of  the  Sorboone, 
born  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  was  curate  of  Mentmartre, 
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and  afterwards  cantoi  and  srand  penitentiary  of  Paris.    In 

1627  he  was  imprisoned  ia  we  Louvre,  for  preaching  againat 
MHue  persoba  b«uonging  to  the  court,  who  were  inclined  to  the 
zefonned  rehgion,  and  then  banished  to  Nantes.  He  returned 
to  Paria,  and  was  appointed  ^and  vicar  of  thatt:it;  in  15^, 
and  also  curate  of  la  Magdelaine.  He  died  September,  1541, 
He  was  the  first  who  published  a  "  Collection  of  Councils,"  of 
which  there  are  three  editions.  This  work  is  ssid  to  be. very 
accurately  and  impartially  compiled. 

WILLIAM  FAKEL.  a  learned  minister  of  the  church, 
and  most  intrepid  reformer,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  of 
Dauphin^,  in  France,  and  bom  at  Gap,  ia  1489.  He  studied 
philosophy,  and  Greek  and  Hebrew,  at  Paris  with  great  suc- 
eess,  and  was  for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  college  of  cardi- 
nal le  Moine.  Briconnet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  being  inclined  to 
the  reformed  religion,  invited  faun  to  preach  in  his  diocese  in 
1521,  but  the  persecution  raised  there  against  the  early  pro- 
teatants  who  were  styled  heretics,  in  1523,   obliged  lum  to 

Srovide  for  his  security  out  of  France.  He  retired  to  Stra»< 
urg,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  brother  by  Bucer  and 
Capito,  B»  he  waa  by  Haller,  CEcolampadius,  and  other  emi- 
nent reformers  in  Switzerland.  At  Bern,  he  publicly  defended 
his  opinions,  in  certain  theses,  agunst  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  catholics  till  he  excited  so  much  opposition  as 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  place.  He  now  \mdertook  the  refor- 
mation of  Montbeliard ;  and  was  very  successful  in  the  at- 
tempt, but  his  zeal  was  too  nearly  allied  to  intemperance  to 
produce  all  the  effects  that  his  talents  were  capable  of  com-> 
manding.  On  a  procesnon  day,  he  tore  from  the  hands  of 
the  priest  the  image  of  St.  Anthony,  and  threw  it  into  the 
river ;  which  had  well  nigh  cost  him  his  life,  and  which,  among 
other  acts  of  violence,  led  Erasmus  to  think  and  to  spe^ 
slightingly  of  him.  His  friend,  OEiColampadius,  was  the 
means  of  moderating  his  temper,  by  seriously  expostulating 
vith  him  on  the  subject:  in  an  epistolary  correspondence, 
"  Men,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  may  be  led,  but  will 
not  be  driven  by  force.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  you  do  not 
seem  in  every  respect  to  remember  your  du^ ;  you  were  sent 
to  preach,  not  to  roU.  Pour  on  wine  and  o^  in  due  season, 
and  demean  yourself  as  an  evangelist,  and  not  as  a  tyrannical 
t^islator."  Farel  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  the  charao* 
ter  of  a  reformer;  and  from  many  of  the  scenes  of  his  exer> 
ticMia  and  labours,  he  was  driven  by  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism 
of  the  times.  At  Neufchatel  and  Geneva,  he  exercised .  the 
office  of  paator;  and  at  Mefz,  he  planted  a  chorcb,  and  ob- 
tained numerous  proselytes  i  but  he  and  his  followers  were 
obliged  to  fly  &om  that  city,  and  take  refine  in  the  abbey  t^ 
Oortze,  where  the  count  of  Furstenbe^  took  them  nnder  hi* 
0  g  2  _,  . 
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{urotection.  Their  enendea  were,  howeref,  more  powerflil 
than  their  fiiends;  they  besieged  them  in  their  asylum, 
and  obliged  them  to  eurrender  upon  a  capitulation.  Fare! 
escaped  and  returned  to  Neufcnatel,  where  he  resumed 
bis  labours  with  much  assiduity.  In  1553,  be  was  obliged 
to  appear  at  Geneva,  to  answer  a  charge  brought  against 
him  that  would,  if  true,  have  a£Fected  bis  life ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Calvin,  it  was  an  infamous  fabrication,  in  return  for 
his  zeal  in  reproving  public  vice.  At  this  time  Farel,  with 
utter  inconsistency  of  character,  and  to  his  own  eternal  di»< 

frace,  assisted  in  the  persecution  and  murder  of  Servetua.  In 
558  he  married ;  and  1565,  as  he  was  on  a  journey,  he  was 
taken  ill  and  died,  being  about  seventy-six  years  of  age.  He 
was  .distinguished  for  an  undaunted  spirit ;  for  a  commanding- 
voice,  and  for  a  powerful  eloquence.  His  writings  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important.  They  consist  of  theses,  disputations, 
and  some  practical  treatises. 

FRANCIS  DE  TOURNON,  an  emment  French  prelate, 
descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  bom  m  14^.  He  entered 
very  early  into  the  order  of  St.  Antony,  of  Viennois ;  and 
being  afterwards  nominated  by  his  superiors  to  the  commsndery 
of  ^urs,  he  received  there  king  Francis  I.,  who  engaged  him 
in  his  service.  He  was  presented  by  that  monarch  to  the  ab- 
bacy of  Chuee-Dieu  and  the  arcbbisbopric  of  Embrun,  was 
made  one  of  his  principal  coimsellors,  and  employed  in  im^ 
portant  negociations.  After  the  battie  of  Pavia,  he  was  sent 
mto  Spain,  with  the  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to 
negociate  for  the  king  s  liberation ;  and  be  went  a  second  time 
into  that  country  to  treat  for  the  return  of  the  princes  who 
were  lef):  there  as  hostages.  He  was  afterwards  translated  to 
the  archbishopric  of  fiourges,  and  in  1530,  he  was  rused  to 
the  cardinalate  by  pope  Clement  VII.  The  government  of 
Lyunnois  was  conierred  upon  liim,  and  he  several  times  vitnted 
Rome,  either  upon  public  business,  or  to  assbt  at  papal  elec- 
tions. This  cardinal  was  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  Calvinists, 
and  when  presiding  at  the  conference  of  Poissy,  which  was 
held  against  his  will,  be  repressed  the  boldness  of  Beza  in  hia 
attacks  on  transubstantiation.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
non,  Beza  launched  an  epigram  against  him,  turning  upon  his 
ignorance  on  theological  topics.  The  cardinal,  however,  was 
a  patron  of  men  of  tetters,  and  had  Lambin,  Muret,  and  some 
aaier  eminent  scholars,  generally  with  him.  But  when  Fran- 
cis I.,  had  given  an  invitation  to  the  learned  and  excellent 
Melanctbon  to  come  to  France,  Toumon's  catholic  zeal  over- 
oune  his  love  of  literature ;  and  In  an  application  to  the  king, 
of  the  story  of  St  John,  and  the  heretic  Cerintbus,  reUted  ^ 
.  Ireueus,  be  procured  a  countermand  of  the  invitation.  He 
ei^oyed  a  very  ample  revenue  from  his  dignities,  of  which  he 
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made  a  Tcpy  liberal  uae,  and  he  founded  the  college  of  Toumoa, 
which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  Jesuits.  This  prelate  died  in 
the  year  1562,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  is  spoken  of 
with  high  encomium  by  De  Thou,  as  one  of  great  prudence  and 
ability  in  the  management  of  affairs,  of  singular  love  for  his 
country,  connected  with  none  of  the  factions  which  divided 
France  during  those  periods,  and  who,  in  a  ministry  of  thir^ 
years,  had  nothing  in  view  hut  the  service  of  the  king,  and  the 
good  of  the  people. 

ipNATlllS  LOYOLA,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Loyola,  in  Giupuscoa,  in 
1491,  and  became  first  page  to  Ferdinand  V.,  king  of  Spain, 
and  then  an  officer  in  his  army.  In  this  last  capacity  he  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  valour ;  and  had  his  right  leg  broken 
by  a  cannon  ball,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  1521.  While 
he  was  under  cure  of  his  wounds,  a  "  Life  of  the  Saints"  was 
put  into  his  hands,  which  determined  him  to  forsake  the  mil>< 
taiy  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  His  first  devout  exercise 
was  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ae  her  knight. 
He  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Montserrat,  and  having  arrived 
at  the  desired  spot,  ne  stripped  off  his  clothes,  which  he  gave 
to  a  poor  man,  put  on  a  coarse  garment  of  sackcloth,  girded 
himself  with  a  cord,  from  which  was  suspended  a  gourd  for 
carr}')ng  water,  put  a  matted  shoe  on  one  foot  which  had  not 
yet  recovered  the  injury  produced  by  his  wounds,  leaving  the 
other  naked,  and  his  head  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
weather,  and  substituting  in  the  place  of  his  lance  a  plain  crab- 
tree  staff.  Thus  equipped,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin,  hung  his  sword  and  other  arms  on  a  pillar 
near  the  altar,  and  watched  tdl  night,  sometimfTs  kneeling,  and 
aometimes  standing,  devoting  himself  as  a  champion  to  the 
aervice  of  the  Virgm  and  of  t^sus. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  he  had  gone  through  this  cere- 
mony, Loyola  departed  on  foot  for  Mauresa,  three  leagues 
from  M ontserrat,  where  he  intended  going  tbrgugh  a  course  of 

Einance,  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  expedition  for  the  Holy 
and.  Here  he  staid  about  a  year,  living  chiefly  with  the  poor 
of  the  hospital,  begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door;  occa- 
sionally retiring  to  a  cavern  in  a  mountain  near  Mauresa ;  and 
for  a  short  time  inhabiting  ^  cell  in  the  Dominican  convent. 
This  time  he  spent  in  the  most  rigorous  mortifications  of  even 
kind ;  not  indmging  himself  with  any  other  food  but  bread  snA 
water;  excepting  a  few  herbs  on  Sundays;  lasting  six  days  in 
the  week  ;  wearing  a  coarse  hair-cloth  next  Mb  skin ;  whipping 
himself  three  times  a  day  in  a  vocal  prayer;  suffering  his  nair 
end  nails  to  grow,  till  he  became  so  squalid  a  figure,  that  the 
boys  hooted  at  him  and  pelted  him  whenever  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance abroad;  lying  only  on  the  bare  ground,  and  permit- 
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ting  Wmself  very  little  sleep ;  and  enduring  numerous  spiritual 
conflicts,  during  vfaich,  like  other  superstitious  and  melancholy 
enthusiastB,  he  was  more  than  once  tempted  to  put  an  end  to 
his  Bfe.  At  length,  having  persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  devil  by  these  penances, 
and  that  God  had  given  him  a  special  call  to  convert  sinners 
from  their  wickedness,  he  moderated  his  austerities ;  rendered 
his  person  less  repulsive  by  cleansing  himself  from  his  filth, 
and,  wearing  a  decent  habit  of  coarse  cloth ;  and  commenced 
his  labours  of  spiritual  exhortation,  both  in  private  families 
and  in  public  places.  Loyola  departed  irom  Mauresa  in  the 
year  1523,  and  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  at  Barcelona, 
from  which  he  landed  iii  five  days  at  Gaeta.  Being  now  in 
Italy,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  Rome,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive the  pope's  blessing  ;  and  having  arrived  at  that  city  on 
Palm  Sunday,  his  holiness,  Adrian  VI.,  gave  him  his  benedic- 
tion, and  his  leave  to  pursue  his  pilgmnage  to  Jerusalem. 
From  Rome  he  travelled  on  foot,  begging  his  bread  from  day 
to  day  till  he  arrived  at  Venice.  Here  he  procured  a  passage 
to  the  east,  and  after  a  voyage  of  about  six  weeks  arrived  at 
JoppB  on  the  last  day  of  August,  and  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
fourth  of  September.  After  visiting  the  scenes  of  our  Saviour's 
principal  transactions  in  that  city,  and  the  surrounding  country, 
and  going  through  the  exercises  usually  performed  by  pilgrims, 
Loyola  formed  the  design  of  remaining  in  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  East.  This  design  he  communicated  to  the 
father-guardian  of  the  Franciscans,  who  referred  him  to  the 
father-provincial.  That  father,  well  knowing  the  danger  to 
which  an  attempt  of  carrying  such  a  design  into  execution 
would  expose  not  only  Loyola  himself,  but  afi  the  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  exercised  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested 
by  a  papal  bull,  and  obliged  our  pilgrim  to  apply  to  Rome. 
During  nis  voyage  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Venice,  while 
reflecting  on  the  great  olnect  which  he  had  principally  at  heart, 
that  of  employing  himself  in  the  work  of  converting  sinners,  he 
became  fiilly  sensible  of  his  lamentable  deficiency  m  the  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  He 
therefore,  determined,  though  he  was  now  about  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  to  go  through  k  course  of  studies,  commencing 
with  grammar-learning;  and  as  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
master  of  the  public  school  at  Barcelona,  and  trusted  that  he 
ahould  be  able  to  find  the  means  of  subsistence  there,  he  de- 
tennined  to  repair  as  speedily  as  possible  to  that  city.  Loyola 
had  no  sooner  landed  at  Venice,  than  he  proceeded  without 
delay  to  Genoa,  where  he  obtained  a  passage  by  sea  to  Bar- 
celona. Here  he  first  began  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, in  the  year  16g4<;  and  when,  after  much  difficulty  and 
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Ubour,  he  had  made  so  much  progress  u  to  he  able  to  bn- 
dentand  a  Latin  author,  he  began  to  read  the  "  Enchiridion 
Militia  Chrietiani"  of  ErBsmus.  But  that  book,  in  which  a 
purity  of  style  is  united  with  the  most  sage  rules  of  Christian 
monuity,  did  not  suit  the  fanatical  taste  of  Loyola,  who  re- 
linquisbed  it  for  the  study  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Erasmus'ii 
work,  he  said  was  like  so  much  ice,  which  abated  the  ferrour 
of  his  devotion,  and  cooled  the  Gre  of  divine  love  in  him ;  on 
which  account  be  took  an  aversion  to  it,  and  would  never  read 
any  of  that  author's  writings,  nor  suffer  his  disciples  to  read 
them.  Ja  two  years'  time,  Loyola  was  judged  to  have  made 
such  a  progress  in  grammar-learning,  as  to  be  qualified  for 
entering  on  academic  studies,  and  in  15^  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Halcala  de  Henares.  Loyola  had  now  associated 
htmaelf  with  four  companions,  who  imitated  his  course  of  life, 
and  went  clothed  hke  him,  in  brown  woollen  habits.  An  ac- 
count of  their  extraordinary  manner  of  hving,  and  the  crowds 
who  followed  to  hear  their  exhortations,  being  brought  to 
Toledo,  the  jealou^  of  the  inquisitors  was  awakened,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Loyola  was  cast  into  prison.  After 
this  he  went  to  Paris,  andloid  the  foundation  of  his  new  order; 
the  institutes  of  which  he  presented  to  pope  Paul  IlL,  who 
raade  many  objections  to  th»n,  but  at  last  confirmed  the  insti- 
tution in  1540.  Loyola  was  created  general  of  the  order  in 
the  year  1541,  and  established  his  head  quarters  at  Rome, 
whence  his  companions  were  sent  on  missions  to  every  part  of 
the  world.  Besides  conducting  the  government  of  the  sodety, 
Loyola  employed  himself  in  several  occupations,  as  the  con- 
vereioD  of  the  Jews,  the  reforming  of  lewd  women,  and  assist- 
ing  of  orphans,  • 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  pope  Julius  III.,  in  1550,  having 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  his  order  anew  by  that  ponti^ 
Loyola  was  desirous  of  resigning  hisofiice  of  general;  but  the 
society  would  not  consent  to  such  a  measure,  and  he  retained 
it  till  nis  death,  which  took  place  in  1556,  when  he  was  in  the 
MXty-sixth  year  of  his  aae.  Before  that  event,  he  had  seen 
hia  order  spread  over  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  and  in  the  short  space  of  sixteen  years  forming  twelve 
large  provinces,  containing  at  least  an  hundred  colleges. 
Loyola  was  in  person  of  a  middle  stature,  and  of  an  oKve  com- 
plexion, with  a  bald  head,  eyes  full  of  fire,  a  large  forehead, 
and  an  aquiline  nose.  He  was  a  little  lame  in  consequence  of 
the  wound  which  he  received  at  Pampeluna,  though  that  de- 
fect was  scarcely  perceivable  as  he  walked.  Of  fanaticism  he 
had  OR  abundant  portion  in  his  composition,  and  seems  to  have 
persuaded  Inmself  mto  a  firm  belief,  that,  as  he  gave  out,  and 
nis  fcdlowers  'afWwarda  taught,  the  plan  which  he  formed  of 
the  coDstitutitNi  and  laws  of  bis  society,  was  suggested  to  him 
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by  tbc  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  The  most  surpriaing 
tning  in  the  history  of  Loyola,  is  the  prodigious  mfloence  and 
power  which  his  order  acquired  in  a  few  years,  both  in  tlie  old 
world  and  in  America,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  'whiefa 
it  met  with  from  his  adversaries.  In  the  year  1608,  sistty- 
eight  years  after  their  first  institution,  the  number  of  Jesuits 
had  increased  to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  end  eigh^-one. 
In  the  year  1710,  the  order  possessed  twenty-four  professed 
bouses ;  fifty-nine  houses  of  probation  ;  three  hundred  and 
forty  residences;  six  hundred  and  .twelve  colleges;  two  hun- 
dred missions ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  seminaries  and  boarding- 
schools;  and  consisted  of  nineteen  thousand  mne  hundred  and 
ninety -eight  Jesuits.  Loyola  left  his  disciples  two  lamous 
books,  entitled  Spiritual  Exercises,  and  Constitutions,  or 
Rules  of  the  Order.  But  though  these  avowed  institutes  con- 
tain many  privileges  injurious  to  thewelfare  of  society,  the  most 
objectionable  are  contained  in  the  private  rules  entitled  "  M&- 
nita  secreta,"  which  were  notdiscoveredtill  the  close  of  the  se- 
venteenth century ;  and  most  writers  attribute  these,  and  even 
the  constitutions,  to  Laynez,  the  second  general  of  the  order. 

FRANCIS,  or  FRANCISCUS  DE  VICTORIA,  so 
naiyed  from  a  town  of  Navarre,  in  which  he  was  bom,  was  a 
celebrated  Spanish  divine.  He  was  educated  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  having  taken  his  degrees,  he  returned  to  his 
native  place.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  Dominican  preach- 
ing friars,  and  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  professor  of 
theology,  and  delivered  lectures  at  Salam&nca  and  other 
Spanish  universities.  His  merits  were  held  in  high  estimation 
by  his  counti^men,  and  his  works  have  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  in  the  Catholic  world.  His  most  important  worit  is 
a  collection  of  theological  and  moral  lectures,  which  was  pub- 
lished aft«r  the  author's  death,  at  Lyons,  in  1557,  and  aner- 
wards  in  other  places,  under  tlie  title  of  "Theologicse  Prdec- 
tiones  XIII. ,"  &c.,  in  two  volumes,  which  are  analyzed  by  Du- 
pin.     The  author  died  at  Salamanca,  in  the  year  1549. 

JOHN  GAGNY,  a  learned  French  priest,  and  first  almo- 
ner to  Francis  I.  king  of  France.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  . 
university  of  Paris,  and  died  in  1 549.  He  publbhed  an  edition 
of  the  Psalms  in  verse,  and  Commentaries  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, &c. 

LEWIS  DE  BERQUIN,lordofBerquin,Bndanativeof 
Artois,  was  for  some  time  king's  counsellor  to  IVancts  I.  of 
France.  Being  a  Protestant  he  published  a  hook  against  the 
monks,  of  whom  he  openly  expressed  his  detestation  upon  all 
occasions,  which  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  William 
Quemus,  one  of  the  most  violent  inquisitors  of  his  time,  and  at 
last  subjected  him  to  a  prosecution  for  heresy.  The  articles 
of  accusation  were  chieny  drawn  from  his  writings;  but  upon 
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trial  he  was  acquitted.  I£b  accusers  alleged,  tbat  die  ronl 
hifluence  saved  him  on  this  occasion ;  bnt  Berquin,  aacribins 
his  acquittal  to  the  justness  of  his  cause,  apoke  and  wrote  with 
more  boldness  than  ever.  Whereupon  he  was  again  appre- 
hended, and  a  fresh  process  commenced  against  him,  upon  a 
new  accusation  of  pemicioua  errors.  The  decision  was,  that 
the  books  should  be  burnt,  and  himself  along  with  them,  unless 
he  should  retract  bis  errors,  and  make  a  proper  submission. 
Being  a  man  of  an  undaunted  and  heroic  spirit,  he  refused  to 
make  any  recantation,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  suf- 
fered at  this  tune,  had  not  some  of  the  judges  procored  tbat 
decision  to  be  re-examined,  and  the  cause  heard  afresh. 
Some  say  that  this  was  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  queen.  ' 
then  regent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Francis  I.,  returning  jrom 
Spain,  wrote  to  the  parliament  to  be  cautious  how  diey  pro. 
ceeded  in  the  afiur  against  his  counsellor.  Accordingly,  Ber- 
auin  was  soon  after  Uberated ;  which  gave  him  such  courage, 
uiat  be  commenced  a  prosecution  for  irreligion  agwnst  his 
accusers.  Erasmus  advised  him  against  this  measure,  and  the 
event  proved  bis  advice  salutary  ;  for  the  issue  of  this  third 
trial  was,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  make  a  public  recantation ; 
which  be,  with  the  heroism  of  a  primitive  martyr,  refusing,  he 
was  condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  to  be  strangled  on  the 
Greve,  and  afterwards  burnt.  Thb  be  suffere<£  with  un- 
daunted resolution,  at  Paris,  A.  D.  15S9  ;  being  Uien  about 
forty  years  of  age. 

JAMES  STURMIUS,  a  teamed  German,  bom  at  Stras- 
burg  in  14>89.  He  rendered  the  most  important  services  to 
his  coundy,  by  contributing  greatly  to  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion at  Strasburg  ;  to  the  erection  of  a  college  there,  and 
to  his  friend  Sleidan's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 
He  also  served  his  country  essentially  as  an  ambassador  to  dif- 
ferent forei^  courts,  and  as  a  deputy  to  the  diets  of  the  em- 
pire. Tbisleamed  reformer  died  at  Strasburg,  October  30th, 
1553. 

JOHN  VALDES,  a  Spanish  reformer  and  a  lawyer,  was 
knighted  by  Charles  V.  During  a  tour  in  Germany  he  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  Luther ;  and  afterwards  settied  ui  Italy, 
and  chiefly  at  Maples,  where  be  became  secretary  to  the  king. 
During  his  abode  m  this  city,  he  communicatedlus'Bentiments 
to  several  persons,  andparticularly  to  Petei  Martyr  and  Ocbinus. 
But  though  in  his  refigious  sentiments  he  concurred  with  tbe 
reformers,  and  in  his  notions  with  respect  to  the  Trinity  with 
tiiose  that  were  denominated  Unitarians,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  formed  any  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome.  His 
disdjples,  however,  weare  numerous,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  uiqiiirition ;  the  dread  of  which  induced  several  of  tbem  to 
quit  the  country,  and  odiers  to  retract  tbeir  opinions.    ViUdes 
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died  at  Maples  about  the  year  1540,  with  an  estabKalted  cba- 
rsicter  for  piety  and  rirtue,  tuid  leaving  several  works,  pulicu- 
larly  *'  Commentanea  on  varioue  parts  of  the  New  Tcstamcal^ 
&c."  some  of  which  ha,Te  been  inserted  in  the  Index  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  others  censured  by  the  refonners. 

ANDREW  BODENSTEIN  CAROLOSTADT,  or 
CARLOSTADT,  an  early  Lutheran  divine,  was  a  native  of 
Carlostadt  in  Francoiua,  whence  be  derived  his  usual  name.  He 
studied  in  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  became  canon,  archdeacon, 
and  theological  professor,  at  Wittemberg.  He  was  dean  of  that 
noiversity  in  1513,  when  Luther  received  the  degree  of  doctor ; 
and  when  that  reformer  began  to  preach  against  popery,  Caro~ 
lostadt  joined  himand  became  hiscoUeague.  As  he  was  of  a  warm 
impatient  temper,  inclined  to  enthuBiasm,  and  disposed  to 
carry  reformation  to  its  fiiU  length,  he  to<^  the  opportuni^ 
of  liUther's  absence  in  1552,  and  excited  great  tummts  at  Wit- 
tonberg,  by  suppreeaiog  private  masses,  removing  the  images 
from  the  chuxcnes,  and  abolishing  the  law  of  clerical  celibacy. 
These  steps,  however,  he  did  not  take  merely  on  his  own  au- 
thority, but  with  the  concurrence  of  Melancthon,  Amsdorfi^ 
and  other  divines,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  Luther,  however,  either  disapproving  such  violent 
changes,  or  displeased  that  they  vere  inade  without  his  au- 
thority, broke  with  Carolostadt  on  his  return.  The  latter  re- 
turned to  Orlamund,  and  widened  the  breach  by  attacking  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  he  taught  that  the  sacramental  Yite  was 
only  a  commemoration  of  Christ's  death ;  and  be  explained 
away  the  force  of  "This  is  my  body,"  by  saying  that  Christ  then 
pointed  to  his  own  body,  not  to  the  bread.  Carolostadt  was 
the  first  of  the  Protestant  divines  who  took  a  wife;  for  whidi 
action  at  least,  Luther  did  not  disapprove  of  him,  since  be  soon 
followed  his  examtde.  He  was  more  unfortunate  that  he 
caught  a  portion  of  the  fanatician  of  the  Anabaptists  and  oUier 
pretenders  to  immediate  inspiration,  which  induced  him  to 
propose  abolishing  the  civil  law,  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
German  empire,  and  to  substitute  the  laws  of  Moses  in  their 
place.  He  also  declaimed  against  the  universities,  assumed 
the  occupation  and  halnt  of  a  labourer,  aj;d  displayed  such 
marks  of  a  perverted  understanding,  as  caused  his  banishment 
from  the  electorate  of  Saxooy.  He  repaired  to  Switzerlandi 
and  taught  his  doctrines  at  Zurich  and  other  places  ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  recovered  in  some  degree  from  his  fanaticism, 
since  he  wrote  a  work  expressly  against  enthustaam,  and  the 
tenets  and  proceedings  of  tne  Anabaptists,  which  he  addressed 
to  Luther,  and  which  occarioned  a  reconciliation  between  tbem> 
with  permissiwi  {or  him  to  rettun  into  Saxtmy^.  The  ca^nfor- 
mity  of  Zningle's  doctrina  on  the  eucharist.  trith  .his  omi,  in- 
duced him  however,  to  return  to  Switnerlaod,  and  he  beoUne 
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pastor  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Basil,  where  he  died  in 
3541.  His  memory  has  been  treated  with  peculiar  severity 
by  die  Roman  catholics,  who  have  retailed  some  absurd  storie* 
concerning  him  and  his  dispute  with  Luther. 

HENRY  EPPENDORF,  a  nbbleman  of  Gennany,  who 
ftcqutred  celeisrity  fay  disputing  with  Erasmus.  He  was  bom 
near  Friburg,  and  was  the  son  of  a  plebeian.  He  reflected 
<m  the  illegitimate  birth  of  Erasmus,  who  in  return  retorted 
against  his  adversary.  The  interference  of  friends  produced 
a  reconciliation,  but  it  was  monentaiy,  and  a  war  of  lett^v 
arose  more  fierce  and  inveterate. 

THOMAS  MUNCER,  a  ftuious  German  anabaptist,  who 
headed  40,000  men,  and  committed  dreadful  ravages ;  but  was 
at  length  defeated  by  the  prince  of  Hesse,  taken  prisoner  and 
beheaded  at  Midhausen,  in  \525. 

FRANCIS  BERNIA,  or  BERNI,  a  Florentine  ecclesias- 
tic, who  died  in  IMS.  He  obtained  the  patronage  of  Clement 
Xn.>  and  distinguiahed  himself  so  much  as  a  satirical  poet, 
tiiat  a  species  of  burlesque  was  called,  among  the  ItahuaSf 
Bemiasque.     His   Orlando  Inamorato  Risatto  is  much  es- 


HERMAN  DE  WIDA,  joined  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
Bucer  in  e6Fecting  the  reformation,  and.  was  raised  to  the  arch' 
bishopric  of  Cologne  in  1515,  but  resigned  in  1547,  and  died 
in  15SS.  His  opinions  of  church  government  approached  the 
nearest  of  all  the  German  reformers,  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England. 

JAMES  LOPEZ  STUNICA,  a  Spanish  priest  of  the 
university  of  Alcala,  who  wrote  against  Erasmus  and  against 
the  notes  of  James  le  Fevre,  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  He  pub* 
lished  also  an  account  of  a  journey  from  Alcala  to  Rome,  en- 
titled, "  Itinerarium,  dtun  Complete  Romain  profisciceretur." 
He  died  at  Naples  in  1530. 

GREGORY  CORTEZ,  or  CORTEZIO,  a  learned  carr 
dinal,  was  bom  atModena.  He  became  auditor  of  the  causes 
under  Leo  X.,  and  aflervards  entered  into  the  Benedictine 
order.  Paul  III.  created  him  a  cardinal  in  154S.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1648,  leaving  "  Epistolarum  Familiarum,"  and  other 
works. 

PAUL  BUSH,  the  first  bishofi  of  Bristol,  became  a  stu- 
dent at  Oxford,  about  1513,  and  in  1518  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  He  afterwards  became  a  brother  of  the  order  of  "  Bonsr 
hommes ;"  of  which,  afler  studying  some  time  amons  the  friars 
of  St.  Augustin,  now  Wadham  college,  he  was  elected  pro- 
vinciaL  In  that  station  he  lived  many  years,  till  Henry  VlU. 
bdng  informed  of  his  great  knowledge  in  divinity  &°d  t^ysic^ 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  In  154^  appointed  hun  to  the  new 
episcopal  see  of  Bristol;  but  having  m  the  reign  of  Edwwd 
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VI.  taken  a  wife,  he  was  on  the  accession  of  Alary,  deprived 
of  his  dignity,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  ^e  at  Bristol, 
where  he  died  in  IddS,  aged  68.  Wood  says,  -that  while  he 
was  a  student  at  Oxford,  he  was  numbered  anotig  the  cele- 
brated poetd  of  that  university  ;  and  Pits  gives  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  faithtiil  catholic.  He  wrote  an  exhortation  to 
Margaret  Burgess,  wife  to  John  Burgess,  clothier  of  Kinga- 
wood,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  8vo.  Notes  on  the  Psalma. 
Treatise  in  praise  of  the  cross.  Answer  to  certain  queriea, 
concerning  tne  abuses  of  the  mass.  Dialogues  between 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  Treatise  on  Slaves  and  caring 
Teuedles.  The  extirpation  of  ignorance,  8tc.  in  verse,  Lond. 
by  Pinson,  4to.     Carmina  Diversa. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  FOLENGIS,  was  a  native  of  Slantua, 
and  born  in  1490.  He  entered  among  the  Benedictines,  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  highest  offices,  and  the  pope  appointed 
him  visitor  of  the  monasteries.  He  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  to  effect  an  union  between  the  catholics  and  proteatants, 
and  died  at  his  native  place  in  1550.  His  Commentaries,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Psalms,  are  commended  1^  Dupin  and 
Thuanus. 

CASPAR  DE  SCHWENCKFELDT,  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, of  a  noble  ffunily  of  Silesia,  was  born  at  the  castle  of 
Ossig,  in  the  duchv  of  Lignitz,  in  1490.  After  passing  some 
years  with  the  duke,  to  whom  he  was  counsellor,  he  began 
to  learn  the  Greek  language,  and  to  study  the  Scriptures  and 
&thers  of  the  church.  He  joined  the  Protestant  party ;  but 
upon  etamining  the  doctrines  and  rites  established  by  Ludier, 
he  found  many  things  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  enwieous. 
tie  accordin^y  formed  opinions  for  himself,  and  began  to 
propagate  them  in  Silesia,  after  which  he  went  to  Strasbui^, 
Augsbiu-g,  and  other  imperial  cities,  every  where  inculcating 
his  peculiar  tenets,  and  every  where  encountering  the  enmity 
of  the  zealots  of  other  sects.  His  morals  were  pure,  his  piety 
fervent,  and  his  sincerity  unquestionable ;  but  ne  had  a  great 
propennty  to  fanaticism,  which  induced  him  to  believe  that  be 
received  me  doctrines  which  he  taught,  from  immediate  di- 
vine inspiration.  He  differed  &om  Luther  in  three  principa] 
points  : — With  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  he  inverted  the  words 
"  this  is  my  body,"  and  would  have  diem  understood  thus, 
"  my  body  is  this,  that  is,  such  as  this  bread  which  ia  broken 
«nd  consumed ;  a  true  and  real  food.  Which  nourishes  and  sa- 
tisfies the  aouL  My  blood  is  this,  that  is,  such  in  its  effects  as 
the  wine,  which  strengthens  and  refreshes  the  heart."  With 
respect  to  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word,  he  denied  that  the 
external  word  which  is  committed  to  writing  in  the  Scriptures, 
possesses  the  power  of  healing,  illuminating,  and  renewing  the 
mind ;  and  he  ascribed  this  power  to  the  intenud  word,  whichf 
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According  to  his  notion,  was  Christ  hinuelf.  He  would  not 
allow  Cbrist's  human  nature,  in  its  exalted  state,  to  be  called  a 
creature,  or  a  created  substance,  which  denomination  appeared 
to  him  infinitely  beneath  its  disnity.  To  these  and  other  mys- 
tical notions  he  was  so  much  devoted,  that  he  passed  a  life  of 
wandering  and  contention  in  propagating  them,  and,  by  means 
of  his  eloquence  and  zeal,  he  obtained  a  great  number  of  fol- 
lowers. He  died  at  Uhn,  in  the  year  1561.  He  had  founded 
a  church  in  Silesia.    His  works  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

FR.  ANDRES  DE  OLMOS,  was  bom  near  Oria,  in 
the  district  of  Burgos,  and  was  brousbt  up  in  the  house  of  a 
married  sister  at  Olmos,  near  Valadolid  from  which  place  he 
took  his  name.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  took  the  Franciscan 
habit  in  the  convent  of  Valladolid.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  bis  application  to  theological  studies,  and  was  sent  by 
Charles  v.,  as  one  of  the  inquisitorial  commissioners  agunat 
the  witches  of  Biscay.  He  acquitted  himself  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  companion  Zuinarraga,  that  when  the 
latter  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mexico,  in  15^,  he  took  Olmos 
with  bim  to  the  new  world.  Here  his  zeal  was  wisely  directed, 
and  he  began  a  series  of  labours  which  entitie  him  to  the  re- 
spect of  posterity.  He  found  it  necessary  to  learn  four  lan- 
guages, vis,  the  Mexican,  the  Totonica,  the  Tepheua,  and  the 
Gaaxteca.  Of  the  two  first  he  wrote  grammars,  and  vocabu- 
laries, which  have  been  of  essential  service  to  other  missionaries. 
He  was  author  of  many  religious  tracts,  in  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  tribes,  among  whom  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  hjB  life,  enduring  with  patience  and  fortitude  every  kind  of 
privation  and  difficulty.  He  lived  however,  to  a  great  age, 
and  died  in  October,  1471.  He  is  ranked  among  the  poets  of 
Spain,  having  translated  into  Castilian  verse  a  Latin  work  upon 
hereof  by  Alonzo  de  Castro. 

ROBERT  REID,  a  learned  Scottish  prelate,  was  bom  m 
the  reign  of  James  IV.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  where,  after  he  had  finished  the 
course  of  his  studies  in  the  belles-lettres  and  philoscmhy,  he 
went  over  to  the  university  o(  Paris,  where  he  studied  theology 
and  law.  He  retumed  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1540,  and  was 
made  bishop  of  Orkney.  He  had  likewise  bestowed  upon 
hhn  several  dignities  both  in  church  and  state ;  being  made 
by  king  James  V.,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  one 
of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  ana  president  to  the 
session.  In  1558,  on  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with 
the  dauphin  of  France,  the  parliament  made  choice  of  our  pre- 
late to  negociate  that  important  afiair.  After  the  solnnmtiea 
of  the  marriage  were  over,  our  prelate,  returning  to  Scotland, 
died  suddenly  at  Dieppe,  on.  the  14th  of  September,  1568. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  geographical  descripticwi  of  the  islands 
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of  Orkney ;  also  a  GtoMaUogical  and  Hktoricol  acoount  td  the 

famil;  of  the  Sinclairs. 

JOHN  HOOPER,  biahop  of  Worcester,  and  a  martyr  for 
the  Protestant  cause,  was  horn  in  Somersetshu^,  and  educated 
at  Oxford.  In  1518,  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  after- 
wards became  a  Cistercian  monk,  but  disbelievins  his  frateF> 
mty,  returned  to  Oxford,  and  became  tinctured  with  Lutheran- 
iam. .  In  1539  he  was  made  cbapliun  and  steward  to  Sir 
-  John  Arundel,  who  afterwards  aufiered  with  the  protector  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  But  that  very  Catholic  knight,  as 
Wood  calls  him,  discovering  him  to  be  a  heretic,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  After  continuing  some  time  in  France) 
he  returned  to  England  and  hved  with  a  gentleman  called 
Seintlon  ;  but  being  discovered,  he  escaped  in  the  habit  of  a 
sailor  to  Ireland,  thence  embarked  for  the  continent  and  fixed 
his  abode  in  Switzerland.  Upon  Edward's  accession,  Mr. 
Hooper  returned  once  more  to  his  native  country.  In  1550, 
by  his  old  patron  Sir  John  Arundel's  interest  widi  the  earl  of 
Warwick  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Gloucester;  and  in 
155S  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  which  he  held  in 
commendam  with  the  former.  But  Mary  had  scarcely  as- 
cended the  throne,  before  he  was  imprisoned,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  On  the  ninth  of  February,  1555,  he 
was  led  to  the  stake,  not  being  suflered  to  speak  to  the  weep- 
ing crowd,  and  was  there  used  in  a  barbarous  manner,  as  the 
fire  was  made  of  green  wood ;  in  consequence  of  which,  hia 
lower  limbs  were  slowly  consumed,  while  his  vitals  were  una^ 
fected,  and  he  underwent  the  most  dreadful  torments  for 
above  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  He  bore  them,  however, 
with  admirable  patience  and  fortitude,  and  the  last  worda 
which  he  was  able  to  utter,  were,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit."  He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
a^  not  perfectly  reconciled  to  what  he  thought  remnants  of 
popery  in  the  (Jturch  of  England.  In  the  foriner  Teim  he 
had  been  one  of  Bonner's  accusers.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
parts  and  learning.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  contro- 
versial Treatises,  Sermons,  HomiUes,  E^xpositions,  Lectures, 
Confessions,  Letters,  &c. 

JULIUS  PFLUG,  an  eminent  German  catholic  divine,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1490,  but  in  what  place  we  are  not  in- 
formed. He  was  descended  from  a  noble  and  tUstinguished 
family,  and  having  been  educated  for  the  church,  was  made 
canon  of  Mentz,  and  provost  of  Zeits.  His  merits  as  well  aa 
his  birth,  made  him  known  at  court,  where  he  was  taken  into 
the  counsels  of  the  emperors  Charles  V.,  and  Ferdinand  L 
Having  been  made  bishop  of  Naumbergin  in  the  Palatinate,  hia 
enemies  expelled  him  on  the  very  OAy  of  his  election,  and 
found  means  to  keep  1dm  &om  die  posaeaaion  of  hia  aee  for 
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nx  yeuB,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  peiicxl,  the  Empeiw 
ChuJes  y.  established  him  in  it  Y^th  much  distinction.  H« 
vaa  one  of  the  three  divines  whom  that  piince  employed  in 
drawing  up  his  famotia  project  of  the  Interim,  and  he  presided 
as  his  representative  in  the  diets  of  the  empire  at  Ratisbon. 
Ferdinand  I.  placed  eo  high  a  confidence  in  bis  judgment  and 
capacity,  that  he  was  governed  by  his  advice  in  the  most  mo- 
mentous and  difficult  ^airs.  He  distingmshed  himself,  iike- 
wise,  by  his  controversial  writings  against  the  Lutherans. 
After  he  had  retired  to  his  see,  he  presided  over  it  in  peac* 
for  about  eighteen  years,  and  is  commended  for  the  exemplair 
fidelity  and  paternal  affection  with  which  he  governed  hia 
fiock.  He  died  in  1564,  about  the  age  of  74.  He  was  author 
of  numerous  works. 

MARTIN  BUCER,  one  of  the  first  reformers  at  Stras- 
burgh,  was  born  in  1491,  in  Alsace ;  and  took  the  religion* 
babit  of  St.  Dominic,  at  seven  years  of  age ;  but  meeting  with 
the  writings  of  Martin  Luther,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
Scriptures,  be  began  to  doubt  of  several  things  in  the  Romish 
religion.  After  some  conferences  with  Luther  at  Heidelburg, 
in  15S1,  he  adopted  most  of  his  sentiments,  but,  in  1532,  he 
gave  the  preference  to  those  of  Zuinglius.  He  assisted  in 
many  conferences  concerning  religion;  and  in  1548,  was  sent 
for  to  Augsburg  to  sign  the  agreement  between  the  papista 
and  protestanta,  called  the  "  Interim."  His  warm  opposition 
to  this  project  exposed  him  to  many  difficulties  and  bardehips ; 
the  news  of  which  reaching  England,  where  his  fame  bad 
already  arrived,  Cranmer  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  him 
an  invitation  to  come  over,  which  he  readily  accepted.  In 
1549,  a  handsome  apartment  was  assigned  him  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  a  salary  to  teacb  theolt^.  ^ing  Ed- 
ward VI.  had  the  greatest  regard  for  him.  Being  told  that 
he  waa  very  seieiUe  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  suf^ 
fered  much  for  want  of  s  German  stove,  he  sent  him  100 
crowns  to  purchase  one.  He  died  in  1551 ;  and  was  buried  tA 
Cambridge  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the  reign  of  Maryi 
five  years  after  he  waa  buried,  his  body  was  dug  up  and  pulv 
licly  burnt,  and  bis  tomb  demolished ;  but  it  was  afterward! 
rebuilt  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  composed  many 
works,  among  which  are  Commentaries  on  the  Evangelists  and 
Gospels. 

B£LLAY,  a  cardinal,  was  bom  in  149S;  and  havingmade 
considerable  proficiency  in  literature,  was  highly  esteemed  by 
FVands  I.  By  bim  he  was  employed  in  several  embassies,  par- 
ticularly in  negociating  a  reconciliation  between  Henry  VlII. 
of  England  and  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  he  was  advanced  by 
him  to  several  considerable  preferments.  Bellay,  in  the  bnai- 
nesa  of  king  Henry,  viaitea  the  pope  at  Rone,  where  he  coa> 
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turned,  and  in  1535,  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Paul  III.  As 
soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  tbe  hostUe  designs  of 
-Charles  V.,  he  returned  to  France,  and  resisted  that  prince's 
mTasion  of  Proyeoce,  in  1536,  as  tbe  lieutenant-general  of 
Frauds,  with  as  much  military  vigour  as  prudence,  and  he  ex- 
erted-hunself  in  putting  the  metropolis,  and  other  places  in 
IHcardy  and  Champa^e  in  a  formidable  state  of  defence.  After 
the  death  of  Francis  I.  his  credit  declined  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  retiring  to  Rome,  he  resigned 
his  preferments  in  France,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Ostria.  He 
was  so  much  respected  by  his  brother  cardinals,  that  they  had 
thoughts  of  raising  him  to  the  pontificate,  when  he  died  in 
1560  at  Rome,  aged  68  years.  Bellay  was  distinguished  aa  a 
patron  of  literature ;  and  by  his  advice,  in  concurreitce  with 
that  of  Budieus,  Francis  I.  founded  tbe  royal  college  in  1529. 
He  waa  an  elegant  writer,  both  in  Latin  and  in  french.  in 
the  Latin  language  be  wrote  some  harangues,  and  an  apology 
for  Francis  I.,  and  in  the  latter  three  boois  of  poems,  consist- 
ing of  elegies,  odes,  and  epigrams  published  by  R,  Stephens, 
in  1546. 

JOHN  AGRICOLA,  a  Saxon  divine,  was  bom  at  Eisleben, 
in  Germany,  April  SO,  14dS.  Mosheim  describes  him  as  an 
emment  doctor  of  the  Lutheran  church,  though  chargeable 
with  vanity,  presumption,  and  artifice.  He  waa  minister,  and 
principal  of  a  college  in  his  own  country ;  and  attended  the 
elector  of  Saxony  to  tbe  diet  of  Spire,  in  15^  ^  and  to  that  of 
Augsburg,  in  1 530.  Urged  by  ambition,  he  quitted  his  own 
conntnr  in  1536,  and  went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  settled  as 
a  proKsaor  and  minister.  Although  he  wrote  against  Me- 
lanethon,  in  1527,  he  was  not  much  noticed  before  the  year 
1538,  when  he  took  occasion,  &om  the  doctrine  of  LuUier, 
concerning  the  ground  of  man's  acceptance  and  salvation,  to 
declum  against  the  law  ;  maint^uing,  that  it  was  neither  fit  to 
be  proposed  to  the  people  as  a  rule  of  manners,  nor  to  be  used 
in  tne  church  as  a  means  of  instruction ;  and  that  the  gospel 
alone  was  to  be  inculcated  and  explained,  both  in  the  churches 
and  in  tbe  schools  of  learning:  and  he  thus  became  tbe 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Antinomians.  Luther,  who  had  been 
before  his  friend,  attacked  him  with  great  severity ;  and  hia 
accusations  were  supported  by  the  divines  of  Wittemberg. 
At  length,  by  the  interposidon  of  the  electors  of  Saxony,  and 
of  Brandenburgh,  Agricola  was  induced  to  publish  a  recanta- 
tion of  his  errors,  and  to  retract  tbe  injurious  reproaches  which 
he  had  cast  upon  Luther.  Mosheim  says,  this  recantation  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  sincere ;  as  he  returned  to  his  errors, 
when  bis  fears  were  dispelled  by  the  death  of  Luther,  and 
gained  proselytes  to  his  extravwant  doctrine.  Agricola  waa 
empbyed  by  Charles  y.,  in  1548,  in  coiyunction  with   other 
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perflona,  ami  Uberally  rewarded,  in  compoung  the  "  Interim."  - 
It  is  said,  that  he  wanted  to  restore  the  use  of  holy  oil  in  the 
case  of  the  rick ;  and  that  he  attributed  a  Bupematural  efficacy 
to  it.  Some  have  w>d,  that  he  was  a  papist ;  and  others 
charge  him  with  being  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  with  maintaining 
all  religions  to  be  in  thetnaelves  really  indifferent.  When  he 
left  Saxony,  he  was  patronized  at  the  court  of  Brandenburgh, 
by  the  elector  Joacnim  II.,  whose  favour  he  enjoyed  till  Tiia 
death,  which  happened  at  Berlin,  in  1566.  Vis  "  Explication 
of  German  Proverbs,"  and  his  "  CommeDtaries  upon  St  Luke," 
are  the  principal  of  his  works. 

GEORGE  JOYE,  an  English  divine,  was  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Bedfordshire,  and  educated  at  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  hia  degrees  in  arts,  and  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship, which  he  resigned  in  1527,  on  account  of  bis  having 
become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  He  then  went 
into  Crermanj,  where  he  assisted  in  Tindall's  translation  of  the 
Bible.  He  died  in  1553.  His  works  are,  On  the  Unity  and 
Schism  of  the  Church.  The  Subversion  of  Moses ;  also  Foun- 
dation Commentariea. 

NICOLAS  OLAHUS,  bom  at  Hennanstadt,  in  1403,  of 
an  ancient  family.  Afler  different  offices  of  trust  and  credit, 
he  was  appointed,  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary,  to  the  bi- 
ehopric  of  Zagrab.  At  the  same  time  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  same  monarch  aflerwarda 
made  him  arcbbiahop  of  Strcgonia,  after  placing  the  crown  of 
Hungary  on  the  head  of  Maxunilian.  Olahus  died  at  Igrena, 
in  1568.  This  prelate  was  the  author  of  a  "  Chronicle  of  his 
Time,"  of  a  "  History  of  Attila,"  and  a  "Description  of  Hiuv- 
gary." 

JONAS  JUSTUS,  a  protestant  divine,  bom  at  N.  Han- 
sen, in  Thuringia,  .in  1493.  He  was  one  of  Luther's  most 
zealous  disciples.  He  contracted  a  strict  Iriendship  with  Me- 
lancthon  ;  became  principal  of  the  college  of  Wittemberg,  and 
afterwards  dean  of  the  university  of  tnat  city.  He  wrote  in 
favour  of  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  other  works;  and  died 
in  1555. 

JOHN  DRACONITES,  a  learned  German  protestant. 
divine,  was  a  native  of  Carlstadt,  in  Franconia,  and  bom  in 
1404.  He  became  bishop  in  Prussia,  and  died  in  1566.  He 
wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets  and  Gospels,  and  began 
a  Polyglot  Bible. 

DOSUNIC  SOTO,  a  learned  Sn&niah  Dommican  bom  at 
Segovia,  in  1494^  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  theologian, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  esteemed  members  of  the 
council  of  Trent.  He  was  appointed  confessor  to  Charles  V., 
and  died  in   1560,  aged  66.     His  works  are  numerous.     HU 
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jpris^al  yr<jrkt  are — 1.  On  Nature  and  Grace,  i*o.     9.  D* 

'^lutiha  et  Jnre,  fol. 

DAVID  BEATON,  Mchbtshon  of  St.  AndreVs,  and  i 
cardinal  of  Borne,  vas  bom  in  1494.  Pope  Paul  III.  raised 
hiv  to  the  def^ee  of  a  cardinal  in  DecenAier,  1538 ;  and  bong 
employed  by  Jiunefl  V.  in  negodating  his  marriage  witli  the 
court  of  France,  he  was  there  consecrated  bishop  of  BCrepoix. 
Soon  after  Us  inst^ment  ag  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  he 
{tronctoted  a  furious,  persecution  of  the  reformers  in  Scodand ; 
when  die  Icing's  death  put  a  stop,  for  a  time,  to  hia  arbitzaiy 
proceedings,  he  being  then  eKcluded  from  affiirs  of  govexa- 
men^  and  confined.  He  rused,  however,  so  Btrong  a  party, 
that,  upon  the  coronatitm  of  the  young  queen  Mary,  he  vas 
admitted  to  the  council,  made  ehanceHor,  and  mocarei  a 
oomnuBsion  43  legate  k  latere  from  die  court  of  Rcnne.  He 
DOW  began  to  renev  his  persecution  of  heretics :  and  among 
the  rest,  of  the  famous  protestant  preacher,  Mr.  Geoige 
"^^hart,  whose  sufierings  at  the  stake  he  viewed  fitnn  his 
window,  with  apparent  exultation.  It  is  said,  that  T^ahart  at 
his  death  foretold  the  murder  of  Seaton ;  i^iich  indeed,  h^ 

Bned  sltortly  after,  he  being  aBsaasmated  in  his  chamber, 
ay  SS,  1547.  He  was  a  haughty  bigoted  churchman,  and 
thought  severity  the  proper  method  of  suppresaiw  here^. 
The  character  of  cardinal  Beaton  has  been  very  mfiereoO^ 
represented  by  the  opposite  parties ;  but  seems  on  the  irtttJe 
Buffiden^  maa^ed.  He  had  strons  talents,  especially  t<a  hu- 
ainess,  and  was  very  fit  to  take  ttie  lead  in  poHtica]  tram, 
actions.  But  hia  temper  was  haughty  and  violent,  and  Us 
principles  only  those  of  an  ambitiouB  and  selfish  man,  resdvcd 
by  any  measurea  to  support  the  cause  which  was  connected  with 
Ins  own  advancement.  He  appears  to  have  had  little  learning ; 
and  his  morals  were  unheconung  hia  station. 

ISIDORE  CLARIO,  an  Italian  bishop,  hmom  for  his 
leeniB^,  zeal,  and  charity.  He  distingnisned  himsdf  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  died  at  Foligno,  in  i555.  He  published 
Annotations  on  the  Vulgate,  with  corrections  of  the  text  in 
numeroua  places,  which  work  obtained  a  phtce  in  the  mdex 
Sxpurgatorius. 

ROBERT  ALDRXCH,  a  native  of  Bumham,  in  Bodi- 
inghamshire,  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  coBege,  Camhridge. 
He  was  dected  master  of  Eton  and  provost  and  in  1537,  made 
lushop  of  Carlisle.  He  is  highly  commended  by  Leland,  fi>r 
l^a  leaning  and  piety.  He  wrote  epigrams.  Sec  and  died 
in  155d,  at  Homcastle,  in  Lincolnshire. 

PHILIP  MONTANUS,  vernacularly  MONTAGNE,  a 
learned  Flemish  divine  and  professor,  was  bom  at  Axttuailaen, 
about  die  year  1495.    He  received  hia  edticalioo  at  Fast, 
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when  he  viie  adnntted  to  the  degree  of  doctor,  by  the  fiicalty 
of  the  Sorbonne,  though  he  never  took  priest's  oraers,  or  iraB 
a  member  of  any  religious  community.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of 
his  tinx,  and  particularly  with  Erasmus,  who  has  spoken  ad- 
TantBgeously  of  him  in  lug  "  Letters."  He  chiefly  excelled  in 
the  toowleuee  of  languages,  and  criticism.  M'hen  he  waa 
nxty  yean  oi  age,  he  was  appointed  Greek  professor  in  the 
umrerdty  of  Douay,  by  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  and  filled 
that  post  with  reputation  for  several  years. .  He  died  about  the 
year  1S75,  above  Lne  age  of  eighty,  and  his  name  is  inscribed 
on  the  list  of  bene&cton  to  the  university  of  Douay,  for 
having  founded  three  scholarships  in  the  college  of  Mar- 
chienne. 

JOHN,  aumamedDE  DIEU,  a  sunt  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
and  founder  of  that  kind  of  charitable  institutions  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sick,  which  are  called  after  his  surname,  was  bom 
at  Mente-majoT-el-Novo,  a  small  city  in  Portugal,  in  the  year 
1465.  He  was  descended  from  poor  parents,  without  whose 
knowledge,  when  he  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  followed  a 
monk  into  Spain.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  city  of  Oro- 
pesa,  in  Casme,  the  monk  deserted  him ;  upon  which  he  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  a  benevolent  person,  who  sent  him  to 
s  house  which  he  had  in  the  country,  to  tend  his  flocks.  He 
behaved  so  well  in  the  service  of  tMs  master,  that  after  some 


Tears  he  offered  to  bestow  on  him  his  daughter  in  marriage ; 
but  John  'preferred  Itvmg  single,  and  chose  a  soldier's  life. 
Having  borne  arms  for  aeveru  years,  during  which  he  led  s 


dissipated  Uf^  he  at  length  became  disgusted  with  his  pro- 
feesicm,  vluch  he  quitted,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  a 
Portuguese  gentleman.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  was  so  afiected  by  a  charity  sermon  which  he  heard 
at  Granada,  that  he  detemuned  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to 
consecrate  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the 
reHef  of  the  sack.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination  he  re- 
tired to  the  hospital  of  Granada,  and  there  drew  up  the  plan 
of  a  designed  charitable  institution,  which  was  approved  of  by 
pope  Phis  V.  in  the  year  t57S.  Thus  authorized,  John  en* 
gaged  with  zeal  m  collecting  the  donations  of  the  humane  and 
cfaazttable,  and  was  very  successful,  insomuch  that  he  was 
enabled  to  «ect  at  Granada  a  noble  hospital  for  the  reception 
and  refief  of  the  sick,  which  was  the  cause  of  many  similar 
estabhshmenta  in  different  countries  throughout  Europe.  This 
worthy  .man  spent  his  days  in  attending  and  relieving  the  sick, 
and  his  evenings  in  making  collections  for  his  institution.  But 
his  charitable  spirit  was  not  confined  to  this  object  only.  He 
visited  the  modest  poor,  and  found  -employment  for  those  who 
wmted,  that  they  might  not  through  idleness  be  tempted  ta 
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become  vicious.  He  took  particular  care  of  some  giria  who 
had  no  means  of  support,  and  vbose  poverty  exposed  their 
virtue  to  danger.  He  even  visited  the  houses  innahited  by 
prostituteB,  and  b;  his  exhortations  prevailed  on  numbers  of 
them  to  abandon  their  vidous  habits.  The  archbishop  of 
Granada  supplied  him  with  considerable  sums  for  the  aupjport 
of  his  benevolent  undertakings,  as  did  the  bishop  of  St.  Xhui) 
president  of  the  royal  chamber  of  Granada,  who  gave  him  the 
surname  of  De  Dieu.  He  died  in  1550,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 
He  prescribed  no  ^es  to  his  disciples,  excepting  his  own  ex- 
ample :  pope  Pius  V.  subjected  them  to  the  reguutions  of  the 
hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  with  some  alterations,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fourth  vow,  by  which  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  sick  poor. 

JOHN  BALE,  in  Latin  BALEUS,  an  Englisli  divine  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Cove,  near  Dunwicb,  in  Sufiblk,  in 
14Q5.  His  parents  having  a  large  family,  and  but  small  means, 
he  was  entered  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  the  monastery  of  Car- 
melites, in  Norwich,  v'hence  he  proceeded  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge-  The  reformation  at  this  time  had  made  its  way 
into  England,  Bale,  though  educated  in  the  Romish  charcb, 
became  a  protestant.  His  conversion  he  ascribes  to  the  illunu- 
nation  which  he  received  from  lord  Wentworth ;  but  at  the 
same  time  gives  some  room  to  conclude,  that  it  was,  in  part, 
the  effect  of  his  dislike  of  celibacy.  Relating  the  particulars 
of  the  change,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  to  lord  Went- 
worth, he  adds,  "  I  made  haste  to  efiace  the  mark  of  wicked 
antichrist ;  and  that  ]  might  no  longer  be  in  servitude  to  so 
execrable  a  beast,  I  made  the  faithftjl  Dorothy  my  wile,  in 
obeiUence  to  the  divine  command ;  he  that  has  not  the  gift  of 
continence,  let  him  marry."  Upon  which,  Nicholson,  not  un- 
fairly remarks,  that  "  his  wife,  Dorothy,  seems  to  have  bad  a 
geat  hand  in  that  happy  work."  The  acrimony  with  which 
ale  here  speaks  of  popery,  appears  to  have  remained  with 
him  through  life,  and  to  have  united  with  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  the  times  to  subject  him  to  much  persecution.  In  early  hfe 
he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  lord  Cromwell;  but  after  that 
nobleman's  death,  the  violence  of  the  popish  party  rendered 
his  situation  so  uncomfortable  and  hazardous,  that  he  chose  to 
retire  into  the  Netherlands.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
he  returned  to  England,  and  his  learning  and  zeal  procured  hiin 
the  living  of  Bishop's  Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Southampton: 
and  soon  ailerwuda  the  bishopric  of  Ossory,  in  L-eland.  In 
this  station,  however,  surrounded  with  people  zealously  at- 
tached to  a  mode  of  reUgion  wbich  he  execrated,  he  lived  in  a 
State  of  perpetual  terror.  His  clergy,  on  his  first  preaching 
the  relbrmeu  doctrines,  either  forsoolc  or  opposed  him ;  and 
so  violent  was  the  popul*-  fiiry  againat  him,  that  his  life  was 
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frequentlv  in  danger.  In  one  tumult,  five  of  his  domestics  were 
kiDed  before  his  &ce,  and  he  doubtless  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had  not  the  magistrate  hroucht  a  consideTable  force 
to  his  defence.  These  troubles  and  alarmB,  of  which  he  him- 
self wrote  a  particular  account,  obliged  him  to  quit  his  diocese. 
For  some  time  bishop  Bale  lay  concealed  in  Dublin.  Attempt- 
ing to  make  his  escape,  the  trading  vessel  which  conveyed  him 
was  taken  by  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  the  captain  of  which  strip- 

Eed  him  of  all  his  money  and  effects.  The  ship  being  driven 
y  stress  of  weather  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  this  unfortu- 
nate prelate  was  seized  on  a  suspicion  of  treason,  upon  the 
accusation  of  the  pilot,  who  hoped  to  share  the  bishop's  money. 
A  similar  charge  was  afterwards  brought  against  him  at  Do- 
ver, whither  he  was  conveyed  in  the  same  ship.  Carried  a 
prisoner  to  Holland,  he  could  not  obtain  his  liber^  without 
paying  a  considerable  ransom.  From  Holland  he  withdrew  to 
Basil  in  Switzerland,  and  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  re- 
mained abroad.  The  accession  of  aprotestant  princess  to  the 
throne  of  England  encouraged  him  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  did  not,  however,  venture  again  to  encounter  the 
vexations  and  hazards  of  his  Irish  see,  but  contented  himself 
with  retiring,  after  a  stormy  life,  to  the  quiet  repose  of  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  at  Canterbury,  in  1560.  He  died  at  Canterbury  in 
November  15G3,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Bale,  while  he  was  a  papist,  wrote  many  small  pieces ;  and 
after  he  renounced  popery,  the  productions  of  his  pen,  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  were  still  more  numerous.  Most  of  his 
English  writings  in  prose  were  pointed  against  popery,  to 
which  he  was  a  bitter  enemy.  The  following  is  a  tolerably 
correct  list  of  his  works.  1.  The  Actes  of  Englysh  Votaries, 
8vo.  15W.  2.  "  Yet  a  Course  at  the  Romyshe  Fox,"  under 
the  assumed  name  of  John  Harrison,  1543.  3.  The  Apology 
of  Johan  Bale  agaynste  a  ranke  Papyst:  to  which  is  added, 
"  A  brefe  Exposycion  upon  the  xxx  Chapter  of  Numeri," 
1550,  8vo.  4.  An  Expostulacion  or  Complaynt  agaynste  the 
Blasphemeyes  of  a  frantic  Papyst,  of  namshyre,  1552,  8vo. 
5.  "  The  image  of  both  Churches,"  1550,  Svo.  6.  A  brefe 
Chronicle  concerning  the  Examinacion  and  Death  of  the  bles- 
sed Maitir  of  Christ,  Sir  Johan  Oldecastle,  Lord  Cobham, 
1544,  Svo.  reprinted  in  1732.  7.  The  Vocacyon  of  Johan 
Bale  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Ossorie,  in  Ireland,  15.53,  Svo.  8. 
A  Declaration  of  Edmond  Bonner's  Articlea  concerning  the 
Cleargye  of  London  Diocese,  1561,  Svo.  9.  The  Pageant  of 
Popes,  containing  the  Lyves  of  all  ttie  Bishops  of  Rome,  from 
the  beginninge  of  them  to  the  yeare  of  grace,  1555,  -Ho.  1574. 
Thb  is  a  translation  from  Bale's  Latin  edition.  10.  A  brefe 
Comedy  or  Enterlude  of  Johan  Baptiste's  Preachynge  in  the 
Wyidemesse,  4to.  1538.     11.  A  brefe  Comedy  or  Enterlude 
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concanyng  the  Temptaqron  of  our  Lord  and  Saftieg,  4tOt 
t5S8.  13.  A  new  Comedy  or  Interlude  concenniijc  the  Lam 
of  Nature,  Moees,  and  Christ,  4to.  1563.  13.  A  Tragedv  ov 
Enterlude,  manifestiiiff  the  chief  Fromiseg  of  God  onto  Bu^ 
1577,  4to.  14.  A  AlyBterye  of  Inyquyte;  contayned  wi^iin 
the  heree^call  genealogye  of  Ponce  Pantslobae,  1545^  lHaux. 
15.  The  first  and  lattere  Examinacion  of  the  worthy  Servaunt 
of  God,  MiBtres  Anne  Askew,  1546—7,  lUmo.  16.  A  brefe 
and  feythfuU  DecUracton  of  the  true  Fayth  m  Christ,  154-7, 
16mo.  17.  The  laboryouse  Journey  and  Serche  of  Johan 
Leylande,  for  Englandes  Antiquities,  1549,  16mo.  18.  The 
Confessyon  of  the  Synner  after  the  sacred  Scriptures,  1540, 
8vo.  19.  A  Dialogue  of  Communycacyon  to  be  had  between 
two  Children,  1549,  l&no. — He  also  txanslated  some  worka 
Iroin  foreign  writers,  particularly  one  on  the  death  of  Lutherw 
His  plays  on  sacred  subjects,  to  a  modem  audience  would 
appear  extravagantly  bunesque,  but  which  in  the  ure  they 
WBTG  written,  were  doubtless  gravely  and  pioualy  perronaiea. 
Most  of  his  pieces  are  at  present  only  sought  for  as  objectt 
of  curiosity.  The  only  work  of  bishop  Biue  which  has  gireii 
him  distinction  amtjng  authors,  is  his  "  Scriptorum  Ulustrium 
Majoria  Britannise  Catalogus ;  or  an  "  Account  of  the  Lives  of 
eminent  writers  of  Great  Britain,"  coimnenclng,  as  U  w  ex- 
pressed in  the  author's  title,  from  Japhet,  one  of  &e  sona  f>f 
Noah,  and  brought  down  through  a  series  of  9618  years  to 
the  Chiistian  era  1557,  at  which  time  the  author  was  ao  exile 
for  religion  in  Germany.  The  work  is  a  comrulatim 
■         ■■  "    "  ■     '  •  of  the 


various  authors,  but  chiefly  from  the  labours  o 
antiquarian  John  Leland.  The  Tehemence  of  Bale's  invec- 
tives  against  popery,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  exposea 
the  vices  of  popes,  priests,  and  monks  have  given  griat  o^nee 
to  Catholic  writers.  Several  good  critics  hiive  charged  Bale 
with  disingenui^,  as  well  a«  with  creduli^.  While  we  admit 
that  the  intemperate  zeal  of  this  prelate  often  carried  him  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  decency  and  candour  <n  his  accounta  of 
the  papists,  we  must  add,  that  his  suffivings  may  ftinddi  seme 
apou>gy  for  his  acrimony,  and  that  many  thmgs  whidi  he  re- 
lates, though  before  designedly  concealed,  or  ingeniously 
glossed  over  by  Roman  Cathohc  writeri,  might  nevertfaeleas 
be  true.  With  considerable  allowance  for  the  strong  Inas  of 
party  zeal,  Bale's  biographical  works  may  be  read  with 
advantage. 

ALPHONSO  DE  CASTRO,  a  Franciscan  friar,  a  natwe 
of  Zanora  in  Spain,  was  a  very  celebrated  preacher,  and  much 
esteemed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  son  Philip  11., 
and  he-accompanied  the  latter  into  England  when  he  went  to 
marry  queen  Mary.  He  resided  long  m  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  had  been  nominated  archbishop  of  Compostdla,  whra  bv- 
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fine  he  liad  reoetred  his  bulb,  bs  died  MBnnwk  in  IfiW,  1^^ 
■ix^-three.     He  is  priiicuiallf  known  u  r  writer,  }^  bis  work 


larff) 


jainst  Heresiei,  in  tointeen  booki,  fiaAv  biitarical,  ajid 
■ay  polemiuL  Ue  £>Qowb  the  a^habetical  order,  emime- 
rating  each  heresy  under  the  title  of  Errors,  aocordiiig  to  fba 
■ubiect,  and  giving  their  origin,  authors,  and  recitation.  Qis 
nethod  does  not  ^pear  to  be  very  clear,  yet  the  work  is  said 
to  be  tolerably  weU  written,  and  it  went  through  a  variety  <^  edi- 
tions in  different  countries,  ^enardent,  a.  Franciscan,  piib- 
lished  a  new  edition  of  it  at  Paris  in  1570,  ad«Ui^  three  books 
of  heronea  not  noticed  by  de  Caatro ;  and  in  a  second  Tolunae, 
he  reprinted  the  same  author's  treatise  on  the  puBistuBeat  of 
heretiCB,  and  on  penal  laws.  De  Castro  also  published  a 
number  of  homilies,  and  a  commentary  on  the  twdve  mincv 
prm)het8. 

JOHN  FORSTER,  a  protestant  divine,  was  a  native  of 
Augsburg,  and  bora  in  14SS.  He  Uught  Hebrew  at  Wittem- 
bei^,  where  he  died  in  1556.  His  Hebrew  lexicon  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle  in  1564,  folio.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  vrith 
John  Ftnster,  who  published  Coounentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  died  in  1613. 

CASPAR  HEDIO,  one  of  the  first  reformers,  was  a  native 
of  Etlingen,  in  the  marquisate  of  Baden ;  where  be  was  bom 
in  1405.  He  was  educated  at  Friburg,  and  Basil.  Haviiu; 
imbibed  the  doctrines  of  tiie  reformers,  he  preached  them  with 
great  success  iu  the  church  of  Mentz,  until  a  violent  perse* 
cution  caused  him  to  leave  the  place.  He  went  to  Strasbui^ 
in  152S,  where  he  co-operated  with  C^to  and  Bucer  in  the 
refonnation.  Here  he  married  in  1533.  In  1543,  Herman, 
bi^op  of  Cologne,  wishing  to  nromote  the  reformation  in  his 
diocese,  iitvited  Bucer  and  Hedio,  who  were  very  euceess^ 
until  they  were  expelled  by  the  emperor  and  the  Spaniards. 
Hedio  escaped  wiui  difficulty,  and  returned  to  Strasburg, 
where  he  died  Oct.  17,  1552.  He  wrote  several  works,  theo« 
logical,  historical,  and  i>hil<j(wcal;  besides  which,  he  w^ 
e£tar  of  seme  parts  of  the  FaAers. 

GERARD  MORIN&  a?  eminent  catiioUc  divine,  and 
theologian,  was  born  at  Bommel,  in  Gudderlantd,  concerning 
the  time  of  whose  birth  we  have  no  information.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  universi^  of  Louvain,  where  he  waa  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  officiated  for  some  time 
es  professor  in  that  faculty,  with  a  high  reputation  for  learaing 
ana  eloquence.  He  was  afterwards  made  canon  and  pastor  of 
St.  Prudon,  vulgarly  called  St.  Pron,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
where  he  ^ed  in  1556.     He  was  the  author  of  several  works. 

PHILIP  MELANCTHON,  a  celebrated  reformer  and  co- 
adjutor of  Luther,  born  at  Bretten,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  Febm^ry  16,  1495.    His  iathec's  name  v*»  SchwajV 
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ferdt,  vhich  signifies  black  earth,  but  the  word  was  changed 
according  to  the  affectation  of  the  times,  by  hia  friend  Reuch- 
lin,  into  the  Gtreek,  MeUncthon,  of  similar  meaning.     He  .pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Bretten,  Heidelberg,  &c.,  and  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  wrote  a  comedy  of  some  merit.     He  left  Heideh 
berg  in  161S,  because  he  was  refused  a  degree  on  account  of 
his  youth,  and  then  passed  to  Tubingen,  where  he  gave  pub- 
lic lectures  on  Virgil,  Terence,  and  other  classics.     In  151S, 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  Melancthon  was 
created  doctor  of  philosophy.     It  was  about  this  period  that 
Erasmus  paid  him  the  following  high   compliment ;  "  What 
hopes  may  we  not  entertain  of  young  Philip  Melancthon,  who, 
■  though  as  yet  very  young,  and  almost  a  boy,  is  equally  to  be 
admired  for  his  knowledge  in  both  languages !     What  (juick- 
nes8  of  invention!     What  purity  of  diction  !    What  powers  of 
memory !  What  variety  of  reading !  What  modesty  and  grace- 
fulness of  behaviour !"     While  at  Tubingen,  Melancthon  dili- 
gently studied  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  always  carried  about 
with  him  a  Bible,  which  he  nad  received  as  a  present  from 
Reuchlin.  This  treasure,  it  may  be  said,  he  bound  to  his  heart ; 
he  was  scarcely  ever  seen  without  it ;  and  during  divine  service, 
he  frequently  referred  to  its  contents  j  and  on  this  account, 
those  who  were  jealous  of  his  rising   fame,  endeavoured  to 
excite  prejudices  against  him,  by  insinuating  that  he  spent  his 
whole  time  at  chiurch  in  reading  what  did  not  belong  to  the 
solemnities  of  the  service.     In  1518  he  was  appointed  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
luiiversity  of  Wittemberg,  and  by  his  inaugural  speech  excited 
the  highest  applause  and  adnuration.     He  now  began  to  read 
lectures  upon  Homer,  and  the  Greek  text  of  the  epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  Titus,  which  attracted  vast  crowds  of  auditors,  and 
which  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  to  promote  the  study  of 
Greek  literature.     In  the  year  1519,  he  published  hia  "  Rhe- 
toric," and  in  the  following  year,  a  treatise  on  "  Logic ;"  and 
four  years  after  this,  his  work  on  "  Grammar."    From  the  time 
of  his  settling  at  Wittemberg,  Melancthon  contracted  a  close 
intimacy  with  Luther;  and  in  the  year  1519,  he  accompanied 
Iiim  to  Leipsic,  to  be  a  witness  of  the  ecclesiastical  combat 
with  Eckius.     He  seems  not  to  have  been  contented  to  be  a 
mere  by-stander,  but  joined  so  much  in  the  debate  as  to  pro- 
voke the  rage  and  bitterness  of  Eckius,  who  found  himself 
completely .  overwhelmed  with  the  arguments  brought  against 
the  cause  which  he  undertook  to  justify  and  defend.     Melanc- 
thon, from  this  moment,  became  an  advocate  in  the  cause  of 
reform,  and,  by  the  services  which  he  aiterwards  rendered  it, 
made  his  name  hnmortal.     In  15S0  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Wittemberg  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with 
which  Luther  was  so  highly  pleased,  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
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pnnted,  and  prefixed  a  preface. of  hie  own,  reconunending  it  tcr 
the  use  of  the  cburchea.  In  the  following  year  he  undertook 
a  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  LujJier,  in  opposition  to  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Pans,  which  hsd  passed  &  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  him.  The  next  business  of  importance  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  to  draw  up,  conjointly  wi^  Luther,  a  systeni  of. 
laws  relating  to  church  government,  public  worship,  the  ranks, 
offices,  and  revenues  of  the  priesthood,  and  other  matters  of  a. 
similar  nature,  which  Jdhn,  elector  of  Saxony,  promulgated  in 
kis  dominions,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  other  princes  of 
the  empire,  who  had  renounced  the  papal  supremacy  and  juris- 
diction. After  this,  Melancthon  was  commissioned,  with 
others,  to  visit  all  the  churches  in  the  electoral  dominions,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  these  laws  carried  into  execution. 

In  15^,  Melancthon  accompanied  the  elector  John  to  the 
diet  at  Spire,  in  which  the  princes  and  members  of  the  re- 
formed religion  acquired  the  denomination  of  the  Protestants, 
in  consequence  of  their  protesting  against  a  decree  which 
declared  unlawful  every  change  that  should  be  introduced  into 
the  established  religion,  before  the  determination  of  a  general 
council  was  known.  In  1530,  a  diet  of  the  empire  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Augsburg,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to 
the  dissensions  occasion^  by  religious  disputes,  under  the  eye 
of  the  emperor,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  the  real  opinions  of  the  reformers,  and  of  the  true 
causes  of  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  protes- 
tant  princes  employed  Melancthon  to  compose  a  creed,  which 
was  presented  to  the  emperor,  and  which  reflects  honour  on 
the  address,  moderation,  and  eloquence  of  Melancthon.  This 
creed,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Confession  of 
Augsbui^,"  was  severely  animadverted  upon  by  his  opponents, 
which  led  him  to  draw  up  an  able  reply,  notwithstanding  Ijie 
imperial  prohibition,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg."  Recourse  was  now  had  to  confe- 
rences, in  which  our  reformer  mightily  distinguished  himself. 
It  was  in  these  that  the  spirit  and  character  of  Melancthon 
appeared  in  their  true  colours ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  vota- 
uies  of  Rome  exhausted  their  efforts  to  gain  over  to  their  party 
this  pillar  of  the  Reformation,  whose  abilities  and  virtues  added 
a  lustre  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  His  gentle 
spirit  was  apt  to  sink  into  a  kind  of  yielding '  softness,  under 
the  influence  of  mild  and  generous  treatment.  Accordingly 
'while  his  adversaries  soothed  him  with  fair  words  and  flattering 
promises,  he  seemed  ready  to  comply  with  their  wishes ;  but 
when  they  made  use  of  threats,  Melancthon  appeared  in  a 
very  different  point  of  light ;  then  a  spirit  of  intrepidity,  ar- 
dour, and  independence  animated  all  uia  words  and  actions, 
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■od  fas  looked  down  wlA  eonte^pt  on  ^  Hurnt^  oi  pvwtr, 
the  firawna  of  fortune,  uid  the  feu  of  death. 

Asemr  attaopt  at  reeoqpilulHnt  had  pnned  in  vain,  a 
terete  decree  waa  ismed  by  the  enmetor's  order  ogoming  die 
pnmncea,  states,  and  dtiea,  that  had  thrown  off  die  papal 
joke,  to  return  to  their  du^,  and  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  <■ 
pain  of  incurriiur  die  indimadon  of  the  emperor,  the  patam 
and  protector  ofthe  church.  This  at  first  oppressed  toe  gen- 
de  spirit  of  Melaocthon,  till  he  was  mcouraged  and  inimalirrd 
hj  the  exhortations  of  Luther,  and  he  soon  bad  the  tariirfan^ 
tion  to  see  the  Protestant  interest  strengthened  and  exiMided, 
owing  to  tlie  treaty  concluded  at  Niuembei^,  of  the  eiqpedi- 
coBcy  of  wfaifii  the  anperor  was  made  folly  aemible,  by  dtt 
league  of  Smalcald,  and  other  afcuDtttances*  UdanedkoB's 
ftue  was  now  quead  far  and  wide,  and  he  ms  mvited  by 
fVaneis  I.,  to  ts^  up  his  abode  in  FVance,  to  settle  the  dif 
putes  of  the  fwotestants,  but  the  a&r  was  declined ;  as  like* 
wise  a  similar  inritaticHi  from  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  We 
1  in  the  various  conferences  on  relwious  snlgects 
"  '  "'  "  '  d  RatistM 


at  Frankfort,  Reinspur^  Worms,  Spires,  and  Ratisbon,  and 
every  idiere  erinced  the  deepest  learning  and  the  most  peace- 
able temper.  The  times,  and  not  inclination,  rendered  him  a 
oontrorersiaUst,  and  his  answer  to  his  mother  was  very  re- 
markable. When  adced  by  die  aged  woman  who  n^ieated 
before  him  her  prayers  in  a  simple  but  pious  manner,  what 
ahe  most  believe  in  this  great  con^ion  of  creeds,  he  relied, 
"  Go  on,  mother,  to  believe  and  pray  as  you  have  doD^  and 
sever  trouble  yourself  about  controversies."  He  died  at  Wit* 
tnnberg  in  1560,  and  waa  buried  by  the  nde  of  his  frieod 
Luthra.  Among  the  reasons  which,  on  his  deadi-bed,  fae  as- 
sisted for  considering  dissolution  as  haj^nnesa,  fae  said,  diat 
it  delivered  him  from  dieologioal  peiaecutusas.  He  oom^oaed 
his  ownepiti^  : 

"  Istelirevis  tumulns  misori  teoit  ona  Philii^ 
Q,\m,  qnalis  fiierit  aesdo,  talis  eraL" 

"  Nature,"  says  one  of  this  great  man's  biographera,  "  bad,, 
gnen  Melancthon  a  peaceable  temper  which  was  out  ill  au^ed ' 
to  the  times  he  lived  in.  His  moderation  served  only  to  bo 
Us  cross.  He  was  like  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  Nc^tody 
liked  Mb  mildness,  U  looked  as  if  it  were  lukewarm."  He  waa 
a  person  of  middle  stature,  with  lively  eyes,  and  veil  propor- 
tioned &td)s,  but  his  constitution  was  deuca^  and  his  health 
weak,  yet  by  the  exerdae  of  the  most  rigid  temperance,  h« 
was  enafalad  to  pursue  bis  studies  with  an  intenseness  pf  ap- 
pficatioa  that  is  almost- iacarediUe,    The  habits  of  such  a  bm4 
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DoanetftdlofintereatlDg  those  who  ftfle«t  on  what  he  didftr 
the  vorkt ;  it  was  hu  practice  to  so  to  bed  immedutelj  after 
HD  early  supper,  and  to  ri§e  at  midnigbt  to  \m  labours.  On 
retiring  to  rest  he  endeavoured  to  dismiu  as  much  as  posnUc 
from  bu  mind  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  disturb  hit  repoae^ 
and  for  this  purpose  he  always  poetponed  readiu  Bodb  letten  . 
as  were  brought  to  him  in  the  evening  till  next  day.  He  wu 
(»vil  and  obliging  to  all ;  entirely  iree  &om  envy,  detracticn* 
jetlovay,  and  dwsimulatjon  ;  ai^  possessed  as  luirivallf^  de- 
gree of  candour  and  frankness.  Im  pnncnpal  rdazation  from 
severe  studies,  was  the  oonversation  of  hie  friends  daring  lua 
meals.  He  was  humble  and  extremely  diunterettsd,  coa> 
Btantly  refiising  the  valuable  presents  wmeh  were  offered  him 
by  many  great  princes,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  naafl 
profits  of  his  professorship ;  yet  he  managed  his  narrow  in- 
come with  such  admirable  economy,  Uiat  be  was  able  to  indolge 
bis  benevolent  and  charitable  disposition  to  an  astonishing 
degree.  According  to  the  testonony  of  Mosheim,  few  worthies 
can  be  compared  with  him,  if  we  consider  the  extent  of  his 
Icnowledge,  the  fertility  and  elegance  of  hie  studies,  the  fadHty 
and  quicKness  of  his  comprehension,  or  the  unintermpted  in* 
dustry  that  attended  his  learning  and  thec^gical  ^ouz>. 
He  rendered  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts  the  same  emineBt 
service  diat  Luther  nad  done  to  reli^on,  by  purging  them 
from  diie  dross  with  which  they  had  been  corrupted,  uid  by 
recommending  them  in  a  powerful  and  persnasive  manner  to 
the  study  of  ue  Germans.  He  bad  the  rare  talent  ti£  diacon- 
ing  truth  in  all  its  connections  and  combinations,  of  eonqwe- 
bending  at  once  the  most  absteaet  notions,  and  of  expreanng 
them  with  the  utmost  ease  and  perspicuity.  His  lore  m  peao^ 
which  was  partly  owing  to  the  sweetness  of  his  nata^pl  tanpcr, 
made  him  desire  with  ardour,  that  a  refbrmatttm  might  be 
efiected  without  produdng  a  schism  in  the  church.  The 
spirit  of  charity  led  him  sometimes  to  make  concesnoau  that 
were  neither  consistent  with  prudence,  nor  advantageons  to 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  is,  however,  certain 
^at  he  gave  no  quarter  to  those  more  dangerous  errors,  that 
reipied  m  the  Church  of  R«me,  but  maintained,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  their  existence  was  in  opposition  to  the  existence  of 
true  religion.  But  yvhea  the  hour  of  real  danger  approached^ 
when  things  wore  a  formidable  aspect,  and  the  cause  of  religi(m 
was  in  imminent  poril,  then  thia  mild  and  even  timorous  man, 
in  an  instant,  as  it  were,  was  convert^  into  a  hero,  looked  dan- 
gers in  the  &ce  with  unshaken  constancy,  and  oiiposed  hit 
adversaries  with  invincible  fortitude.  All  this  snewS)  that 
the  force  of  truth  and  the  power  of  principle,  had  diminiafaed 
the  weaknesses  and  d^ects  of  Melancthon's  natural  character, 
frithou^  entirely  removing  them.    Had  his  fi3rtitu4e  been  moca 
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umfonn  and  steady,  his  desire  of  reconciling  all  interests,  and 
pleasing  all  parties,  less  ezcessiTe,  he  must  deservedly  have 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  among  men.  His 
most  inveterate  enemies  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  extraordinary  merit.  They  could  not  refrain 
from  acknowledging,  that  very  few  such  worthy  characters  as 
Melancthon  were  enrolled  in  the  records  of  fame.  In  philoso- 
phy he  followed  chiefly  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  and  had 
frequently  recourse  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonista  and 
Stoics,  but  always  in  due  subordination  to  revelation,  and  only 
BO  far  as  they  were  likely  to  answer  some  valuable  purpose. 
' "  I  would  have  no  one,"  says  he,  *'  trifle  in  philosophising,  leat 
he  should  lose  sight  of  common  sense;  rather  let  liim  be 
careful,  both  in  the  study  of  physics  and  morals,  to  select 
the  best  things  from  the  beat  sources."  He  may  not,  there- 
fore, improperly  be  considered  as  an  eclectic. 

Melancthon  was  much  assisted  in  the  execution  of  his  plans 
by  the  labours  of  many  learned  Protestant  professors  of  the 
C^rmanic  schools,  from  Italy  and  Great  Briton,  who  brought 
with  them  ttn  attachment  to  the  Peripatetic  system,  and  when- 
ever they  were  appointed  public  preceptors,  made  that  system 
the  basis  of  their  philosophical  instructions.  From  Wittem- 
berg,  Tubingen,  and  Leipsic,  conducted  after  the  plan  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Melancthon,  many  learned  men 
arose,  who,  becoming  themselves  preceptors,  adopted  the  same 
plan  of  instruction,  which,  from  Melanctbon's  Christian  name, 
was  denominated  "  The  Philippic  method,"  and  thus  dissemi- 
nated the  Peripateticdoctrine,  till  at  length  it  was  almost  every 
where  taught  in  the  German  Protestant  schools,  under  the 
sanction  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  His  works  were 
numerous,  and  as  they  were  written  in  controversy,  and  ecclesi- 
astical avocations,  they  were  not  always  so  correct  in  language 
as  they  proved  useM  in  advancing  the  Reformation.  A  chro- 
oolo^cal  catalogue  of  these  was  published  in  1582,  and  they 
appeared  altogether  in  4  vols-folio,  1601. 

WOLFGANGUS  MUSCULUS,  an  eminent  German 
'Lutheran  divine,  whose  life  was  chequered  with  many  extra- 
ordinary events.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cooper,  and  bom  at 
Dienne  in  Lorrain,  Sept.  8,  1497.  His  father,  seeing  him  in- 
clined to  books,  wished  to  make  him  a  scholar,  but  had  not 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  object.  Musculus  was  therefore 
obliged  to  provide  lor  his  own  subsistence  by  singing  from 
'  door  to  door,  as  was  the  custom  of  poor  scholars  in  those 
times.  He  sang  one  day  at  vespers  in  a  convent  of  Benedic- 
tines, BO  exceedingly  well,  thathe  was  offered  the  habit  of  their 
order,  which  he  accepted,  beina  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
.applied  himself  to  study,  and  became  an  excellent  preacher. 
He  embraced  the  princif^s  of  Luther,  and  strenuously  sup- 
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ported  them  upon  all  occasions ;  and  this  made  such  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  many  of  his  brethren,  that  most  of  the 
Benedictines  of  that  convent  forsook  the  order.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  raised  himself  many  enemies,  and  fomid  himself  ex- 
posed to  great  difficulties  and  dangers ;  upon  which  he  made 
an  open  profession  of  Lutheranism.  He  fled  to  Strasburg,  in 
1527,  and  the  same  year,  married  Margaret  Barth,  whom  he 
had  betrothed  before  he  left  the  monastery.  As  be  had 
nothing  to  subsist  on,  he  sent  his  wife  to  service  in  a  clergy- 
man's i&mily,  and  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  weaver.  His 
master  dismissed  him,  however,  in  two  months  for  disputing 
too  much  with  an  anabaptist  minister  that  had  lodgings  in  the 
house.  Musculus  then  resolved  to  earn  his  bread  by  working 
at  the  fortiScations  at  Strasburg;  but,  the  evening  before  he 
was  to  engage  in  thb  slavish  work,  he  was  infonued  that  the 
mngistrates  had  appointed  him  to  preach,  every  Sunday,  in  the 
village  of  Darhsheim.  He  obeyed  the  appointment,  but  lodged 
the  rest  of  the  week  at  Strasburg  with  Martin  Bucer,  from 
whom  he  gained  a  livelihood  by  transcribing  for  Bucer,  whose 
band-writing  was  so  very  bad  and  illegible,  that  the  printers 
could  not  read  it,  and  indeed  he  was  himself  frequently  puzzled 
to  decipher  it.  Some  months  afler,  he  was  obliged  to  reside 
at  Darliahetm,  where  he  suffered  the  rigours  of  poverty  with 
great  fortitude.  His  only  household  furniture  was  a  little  bed 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  convent ;  this,  however,  was 
occupied  by  iiis  wife  during  her  lying-in,  while  he  lay  on  the 
ground  upon  a  little  straw.  He  served  the  church  of  this 
village  a  whole  year  without  receiving  one  farthing  of  stipend, 
through  the  oppression  of  the  abbe  who  gathered  the  tithes 
and  revenues,  and  would  not  pay  Musculus's  pension.  He 
would  have  perished  through  want,  if  the  magistrates  of  Stras- 
burg had  not  voted  him  a  sum  out  of  the  public  treasury.  He 
was  called  back  to  Strasburgh,  to  have  tne  office  of  minister 
deacon  in  the  principal  church  conferred  upon  him ;  and  after  he 
had  acquitted  himself  in  this  character  for  about  two  years,  he 
was  called  to  Augsburg,  where  he  began  to  preach  in  1531. 
Here  he  had  terrible  conflicts  to  sustain  with  the  catholics ; 
yet,  by  degrees,  he  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates  to  banish 
popery  entirely.  In  153^,  the  senate  and  people  of  Augsburg 
absolutely  discharged  them  from  preaching  in  any  part  of  the 
city,  and  left  only  eight  places  where  they  were  allowed  to  say 
mass;  and  these  eight  places  they  finally  abolished  in  1537, 
Musculus  presided  over  the  church  of  Augsburg,  till  1548; 
when  Charles  V.  having  entered  the  city,  and  re-esta- 
blished the  Papists  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  he  • 
found  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  retire  to  Switzerland, 
his  wife  und  children  following  soon  after.  He  was  in- 
vited by  the  magistratca  of  Bern,  in  1540,  tg  the  professorship 
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of  divinity.  H«  cheerfuDy  accepted  this  inTUatioi^  and  fiBed 
the  office  inth  great  merit,  and  to  show  his  gratatnde  to  ibs 
city  of  Bern,  he  never  would  accept  of  any  other  sitoation, 
though  he  had  several  excellent  offers.  He  died  at  Bern, 
Aaa,  30,  1563,  respected  and  beloved  by  men  of  all  parties, 
for  iiis  moderation  and  candour,  and  the  amiable  qnanties  of 
his  heart.  It  is  believed  he  disapproved  of  the  cruel  treatment 
of  Servetus.  He  was  a  man  of  great  application  tuid  deep 
kaming,  and  a  considerable  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrev 
languages ;  although  he  was  at  least  tbirty-two  when  he  began 
to  BtiMy  the  latter,  and  forty  when  he  first  applied  to  the 
former-  He  published  several  books,  and  began  wi^  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  He  was  the  author  of  soioe 
onginal  works,  both  in  I^atin  and  Grerman'  "If  the  works  of 
MuBCuius,"  says  Bayle,  "  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  pro- 
testant  party,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  they  are  now  no  longer 
ao,  for  people  have  for  a  long  time,  loft  on  reading  them ;  and 
this  perhaps  is  owing  to  a  false  delicacy,  and  too  great  a  devo- 
tion to  the  methods  iQ  fashion." 

PETER  DANES,  a  French  prelate  bom  m  1497,  at  Par«s 
of  a  noble  femily,  studied  at  the  college  of  Navure,  and  vraa 
Uie  pupil  of  Budius  and  of  John  Laacaria.  He  taught  Greek 
w  toe  royal  college ;  and  bein?  Bent  to  Ae  council  of  Trent, 
dJBtiDffuished  himself  by  his  eloquence.  While  there  he  was 
made  Dishop  of  Lavaur.  Sponde  and  de  Thou  have  handed 
down  to  us  an  ingenious  answer  of  this  prelate.  Nicholas 
Pseaome,  bishop  of  Verdnn,  speaking  very  freely  one  day  in 
the  council,  the  bishop  of  Orvietta  looking  at  the  French,  sud 
to  them  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  Gallus  cantat,"  the  eodk 
crows,  "  Utinam,"  rephed  Danes,  "  ad  istud  Galticaninm  Pe- 
trus  resipis  ceretl"  I  wish  that  Peter  would  repent  at  it^ 
cocVa  crowing.  Danes  died  at  Paris,  April  28,  1577,  nt^ 
age  of  eighty.     His  Opuscula  were  printed  in  1731. 4<to. 

JOHN  HENNUYER,  a  French  prelate,  who  deserves  to 
have  his  name  handed  down  with  honour  to  posterity,  tar  Ae 
humanity^  and  spirit  with  which  he  opposed  the  massacre  of 
(he  Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  was  bom  ai  St 
Quintin  in  Picardy,  in  the  year  1497,  He  was  educated  in  the 
college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  and  passed  through  various 
offices  in  that  socie^  before  the  year  1539,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  facul^  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Soon  afler  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  coP 
lege  of  Navarre,  and  was  chosen  to  superintend  the  studiee  of 
Anthony  of  Bourbon,  afterwards  king  of  Navarte.  In  156^ 
be  was  chosen  confessor  to  Henry  II ;  and  in  1 557  waa  nomi'' 
nated  to  the  see  of  Lod^ve,  from  which,  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  translated  to  that  of  Lisieux.  In  this  eituation  lie  ac- 
^otced  immortal  h«nour  by  resisting  the  barbarous  intentiea  of 
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the  «oiirt  to  fidlow  up  the  nuesacre  at  Paris  on  St.  BstHio- 
lomew'B  day,  by  the  murder  of  the  proteetantB  in  his  diocese. 
And  when  the  kins's  lieutenant  in  the  province  produced  &c 
otitt  which  be  had  received  to  put  to  death  the  protestants  at 
Ijisieux,  OUT  prelate  had  the  virtue  to  resist  its  being  carried 
into  exeeutioD,  and  signed  a  formal  and  official  declaration  of 
bis  opposition.  Notwithstanding  the  bigotry  of  the  court,  this 
act  of  virtue,  instead  of  provoking  the  resentment  of  the  king, 
extorted  from  him  a  commendation  of  the  bishop's  finnnesK 
and  humanityt  who  gained  more  converts  by  bis  mildness  of 
persuasion,  than  the  instruments  of  the  court  by  th^  cruelties 
and  persecutions.  He  died  in  the  year  1577,  at  which  time  he 
was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Iheology  at  Paris. 

LAWRENCE  ANDERSON,  or  ANDREA,  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  Befonnation  in  Sweden,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  bom  at  Strengmes  about  1496.  His  parents  weiw 
iU  low  drcunutanees.  but  anxious  for  their  son  s  education, 
dtey  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  moidcs.  While  but  a 
youth  he  displayed  a  proousing  genius,  and  extraordinary 
talents ;  the  expressions  he  used,  and  the  questions  he  often 
asked,  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  preceptors.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  the  church,  and  became  archdeacon  of  Upsal 
and  chancellor  to  Gnstavus  Vasa.  Anderson  induced  Gustavua 
gra^ially  to  adopt  the  principles  6f  the  Reformers,  and  con* 
nnoed  hnn  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  Swedish  chnrchf 
and  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  it,  if  effected  in  a 
proper  nanner.  The  kiiw  then'  formed  the  bold  resolution  of 
enbre^  Staking  off  the  dominion  of  Rome  which  had  occa- 
sioned so  much  bloodshed  and  misery  in  the  kingdom.  Ouata> 
TUB  learned  that  the  reformation  in  Germany  had  made  no  small 
inogress  in  consequ^ice  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  begun 
ey  Luther,  wfio  completed  a  version  of  the  New  Testament 
eattire  in  tdSS,  he  informed  Anderson  that  he  wished  to  have 
a  omilar  translation  in  the  Swedish  language,  not  only  that  it 
might  be  read  in  the  churches  to  the  people,  but  that  the 
olergy  themselves  might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  Bible, 
which  hitherto  had  been  a  book  totally  unknown  to  them  and 
the  laity.  Scarcely  had  the  king  expressed  his  wish,  when 
AndeEKMO)  who  waa  well  vened  in  the  learned  languages,  un- 
dertook theHask,  as  he  clearly  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  waa  to 
be  expected  from  the  clergy ;  or  at  any  rate,  that  if  they  at- 
tempted a  translation  it  woiud  be  one  suited  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples. This  translation,  which  appeared  in  15^,  and  is  sa- 
perior  to  that  of  Luther,  had  an  astonishing  e^ct  in 
enfigbtening  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  now  began  to  per- 
ceive the  wfierence  between  human  institutions  and  divine 
taitb.  Afl  the  partisans  of  popery  were  not  able  to  oppose 
the  Oalb.  tbcy  endeavoiued  to  gain  their  ^^  by  i»lumn;  and 
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miBrepresentation.  They  spread,  therefore,  among  tbe  people, 
the  moat  injurious  reports.  The  king,  to  preTent  new  distur- 
bances, with  the  unanimous  approhation  of  the  states,  ap- 
pointed a  diet  to  be  held  at  WeatcrBBB,  in  1557.  A  violent 
altercation  took  place,  in  which  Bishop  Brasche  appeared  as 
one  of  the  principal  actors.  Tbe  king  displeased  at  this  rude- 
ness, suddenly  left  the  assembly  ailer  he  bad  forniaUy  resigned 
the  administrarion  of  the  kingdom.  Anderson,  who  knew  how. 
to  take  advantage  of  the  agitations  produced  by  this  unex- 
pected measure,  supported  his  representations  with  such  clear- 
ness of  argument,  and  pointed  out  tbe  purity  of  the  king's 
intentions,  and  the  evils  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by  tne 
church  of  Rome,  as  not  only  softened  the  minds  of  all  present* 
but  incensed  them  so  much  agaioBt  the  violent  conduct  of  tbe 
bishop  and  his  adherents,  that  tbe  three  other  states,  in  tbe 
next  assembly,  resolved,  according  to  the  king's  proposal,  that 
another  conference  should  be  holden  in  their  presence  between 
the  Catholics  amd  the  Lutherans,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
manifest  on  vvluch  side  the  truth  chiefly  lay  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  entreat  the  king  to  recall  his 
declaration,  and  to  resume  the  government  of  the  kingdom  aa 
before.  A  conference  was  accordingly  held  tbe  next  day^ 
at  which  the  reformers  were  acknowledged  to  have  the  trutb 
on  their  side.  At  length,  in  an  assembly  of  tbe  clergy,  held 
at  Orebro,  in  the  year  15^,  it  was  established  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  that  no  attention  should  in  liiture  lie  paid  to 
human  ordinances  or  institutions,  and  that  the  word  of  God 
should  be  preached  in  all  its  purity.  The  Swedish  liturgy  was 
now  improved,  and  a  much  better  form  of  worship  introduced. 
The  clergy  were  determined  to  introduce  gradually  amontr  the 
people,  religious  ideas  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures.  Ailer  this  period,  respect  for  the  pontifical  chair 
began  to  decline  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  people,  as  the  veil 
was  now  drawn  aside,  became  daily  more  enli^tened.  The 
last  cathohc  archbishop,  John  Magnus,  had  left  tbe  kingdcnn 
in  15^6,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  bishop  Bras^e  in 
1527,  when  he  saw  that  bis  exertions  coiud  be  of  no  farther 
avaU.  The  king  now  found  himself  at  full  liberty  not  only  to 
promote  tbis  salutary  improvement  in  religion,  but  to  entrust 
the  vacant  archbishopric  to  a  man  entirely  to  his  own  mind. 
For  this  purpose  a  meeting  of  the  higher  clergy  was  convoked 
at  Stockholm,  at  mid-summer,  1531,  and  ue  business  was 
opened  by  Lawrence  Anderson  with  a  very  afiecting  speech, 
in  which,  after  adverting  to  the  happy  change  that  had  taken 
place,  and  the  voluntary  abdication  of  the  archbishop,  he 

Eointed  out  the  necesdty  of  electing  a  successor  who  snould 
e  well  disposed  towards  the  new  reugion,     Anderson  himself 
was  then  proposed^  along  with  Lawrence  Peterson,  but  the 
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latter  having  a  majority  was  declared  duly,  elected,  and  tliia 
cbwee  vas  confirmed  by  Ibe  king;  A  circumstance  now 
occurs  in  the  life  of  An^rson  by  which  his  fame  is  not  a  little 
tamisbed.  He  is  accused  of  having  participated  in  a  danger- 
ous conspuncy  formed  agunst  the  fife  of  the  king  in  the  year 
1540.  He  was  ccndetnned  to  death,  but  in  consequence  ot 
paying  a  targe  sum  of  money,  be  obtained  a  pardon.  He  now 
withdrew  entirely  &om  the  world,  and  lived  in  solitude  till  the  ' 
time  of  his  dea^,  which  took  place  at  Strengnsee,  in  the  month 
of  April,  155^  Sweden  has  great  cause  to  respect  the  me- 
mory of  Anderson ;  and  bis  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
will  long  continue  a  mcanunent  to  perpetuate  his  feme.  He 
is  accused  by  his  enemies  of  having  been  of  a  mercenary  dispo- 
sition and  void  of  religion ;  but  there  ia  great  reason  to  believe 
Uiat  these  accusations  were  either  false  or  veir  much  exag- 
gerated. His  character  is  thus  drawn  by  the  abbe  Raynal,  ui 
his  '*  anecdotes  de  1'  Europe ;"  Lawrence  Anderson  was  chan- 
cellor of  Sweden,  and  prime  minister  of  Gustavus  Vaaa.  It 
was  by  merit  alone  that  he  rose  to  these  exalted  stati(»i8 ;  for 
he  was  bom  of  poor  parents  and  had  no  fortune,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  tone.  He  inherited  from  nature 
profound  tuents,  and  he  improved  them  by  reflection.  Though 
aubitiouB  to  obtun  great  places,  be  was  more  so  to  perform 
great  acdons,  and  he  chose  rather  to  increase  his  reputadon  than 
his  influence.  He  was  not  a  patriot  who  would  have  sacrificed 
himself  for  the  good  of  his  country ;  but  he  deserves  that  ap- 
pellation, if  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  mimsters  who  entertun  such 
juat  ideas  as  to  beUeve,  that  their  glory  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  their  king  and  their  country.  I£s  conduct  was  never  regu- 
lated either  oy  the  ezan^e  of  those  who  preceded  him,  or  a 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  might  follow  him.  His 
plans  were  examined  only  before  his  own  tribunal  and  that  of 
nis  master.  To  this  independence,  which  can  be  felt  only  by 
those  who  pMsess  it,  was  added  a  sagatnty  that  comprehended 
every  thing  from  its  first  printnples  to  the  remotest  conse- 
quences ;  and  a  luminous  judgment,  which  supplied  the  most 
sublime  views,  and  expedients  proper  to  ensure  their  success. 
The  talent  of  hastening  events  wittioat  precipitation,  was  in  a 
manner  natural  to  him ;  and  by  appeanng  someUmes  to  yield 
to  difficulties,  he  was  able  to  surmount  uem.  The  study  of 
history  and  reflection  bad  fortified  his  mind  against  popular 
clamour,  tumult,  and  even  revolt ;  and  be  was  convinced  that 
with  courage,  coolness,  and  policy,  a  person  may  sooner  or 
later  subjugate  mankind,  and  make  them  seiMible  of  their  own 
interest.  He  knew  the  laws  in  detail  Uke  a  magistrate  ;  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  them  as  a  legislator.  His 
eloquence  was  the  more  irresistible,  as  it  was  directly  sound 
reason.  This  minister  belonged  rather  to  another  age  than 
VOL.rV.  li  „,.Coo^- 
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that  ID  vhich  he  lived ;  and  his  contemponries,  whom  be  far 
surpassed,  did  not  perceive  the  whole  elevation  of  his  charac- 
ter, or  the  inflnence  which  he  had  on  the  revolutions  expe- 
rienced hy  Sweden.  His  transkfion  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed  at  Stockholm,  in  folio,  in  \5SG.  This  translation 
b  preferred  in  many  respects  to  that  edition  of  the  Swedish 
Bible  which  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1541. 

ANDREW  OSIANDER,  a  Lutheran  divine,  bom  at 
Bavaria,  in  1468.  He  studied  at  Wittemberg,  and  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Koningsberg.  He  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  imputed  righteousness,  whim  gave  rise  to  a  contro- 
versy between  him  and  other  Lutiberan  divines.  He  died  in 
153S. 

RICHARD  COX,  a  learned  prelate  and  principal  pillar  of 
the  Reformation,  bom  at  Whaddon,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in 
'  1499.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  college  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  invited  by  Wolsey  to  be  on  his  new  foun- 
dation at  Oxford ;  but  his  open  avowal  of  Luther's  principles 
was  censured  by  the  university,  and  he  was  stripped  of  his 
ofBces  and  imprisoned.  Afterwards  he  was  made  master  of 
Kton  school,  and  by  the  favour  of  Cranmer,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Christ  Church.  As  tutor  to  Edward  VI.  he  became  a  fii- 
vourite  at  court,  was  made  privy  counsellor,  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, and  dean  of  Westminster.  On  the  accession  of  queen 
Mary  be  was  stripped  of  his  preferments  and  committed  to  the 
Marshalsea.  Being  released,  he  immediately  left  the  kinj^ 
dom.  Having  resided  some  time  at  Strasburg  with  his  intimate 
-  friend  Peter  Martyr.  On  the  death  of  queen  Mary  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and,  with  other  divines,  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  liturgy.  He  often  preached  before  queen  Elizar 
beth  ;  and  in  1559  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Ely,  which  he 
enjoyed  upwards  of  twenty-one  years.  He  was,  however,  no 
favourite  with  the  queen,  on  account  of  hb  zeslous  oppoaitioD 
to  her  retaining  the  crucifix  and  wax  candles  on  the  altar  <^ 
the  royal  chapel,  and  his  strenuous  defence  of  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  which  she  always  disapproved.  He  died  July  SSd, 
1561.  He  was  a  great  advocate  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  brought  a  wife  to  live  in  the  college. 
Bishop  Cox  was  undoubtedly  a  learned  man,  and,  in  many 
points,  a  respectable  character  ;  but  that  he  was  bigoted  and 
mtolerant  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  impartially  wagh  his 
hbtory.  He  wrote  several  theolo^cal  tracts,  but  he  is  chiefly 
known  for  the  active  part  he  took  m  the  compilation  of  the  li- 
turgy. The  four  gospels — the  acts  of  the  apostles — and  die 
episue  to  the  Romans,  were  abo  translated  by  him,  in  the 
Bishop's  Bible. 

JOHN  jSPINUS,  an  eminent  reformer,  was  bom  m  the 
marche  of  Brandenburg,  in  1499.    From  b^g  a  FianciscMi 
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^ar,  he  became  &  lealous  follower  of  Luther,  whose  doctrines 
he  propagated  wtdi  ardour  at  Stratsund  and  Hamburgh,  at 
the  latter  of  which  places  he  was  ecclesiastical  inspectorj  and 
pastor  of  the  church  of  St.l^eter.     He  died  in  155^. 

JOHN  HENTENIUS,  a  Dommican,  was  bom  in  France, 
in  1499.  He  was  educated  in  Portugal,  and  became  a  Do- 
minican at  LouTfun,  where  he  died  in  1566. 

MARTIN  BORKHAUS,  a  learned  professor  of  divinity  at 
Basil,  was  first  named  Cellarius.  He  was  born  at  Stutgard  in 
14£i9,  and  acqtured  the  iriendsbip  of  Melancthon,  at  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  had  many  scholars.  But  afterwards  falling  in 
with  Stubner,  the  anabaptist,  he  adopted  his  &naUcism,  and  in 
a  conference  with  Luther,  in  15S3,  showed  an  extravagant  de- 
gree of  zeal.  In  1505,  being  in  Prussia,  he  was  imprisoned  on 
account  of  his  principles,  which,  however,  he  still  defended,  and 
wrote  several  books  to  support  them.  Opinions,  true  or  false 
are  not  to  be  altered  by  compulsion.  Reason  alone  can  con- 
vince. The  f^ure  of  the  prophecies  of  his  brother  fanatics 
respecting  the  immediate  renovation  of  all  things,  at  last  con- 
verted him,  and  made  him  not  only  change  his  profession,  but 
even  hie  name.  He  returned  to  Basil  in  153d,  turned  glazier 
for  a  livelihood,  married,  and  at  last  was  admitted  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  divinity  in  that  university.  He  wrote  Notes  on 
Aristotle's  politics,  in  1545  ;  A  Commentary  on  Aristotle's 
rhetoric,  in  1551;  another  on  the  Pentateuch,in  1657;  one  on 
Isaiah  and  the  Revelations,  in  1561  ;  and  one  on  Job  and 
Bcclesiastes,  in  1564^    He  died  at  Basil,  in  1564,  of  the 

'^^HN  BRENTIUS.  op  BRENTZEN,  one  of  the  ear- 
lieat  Lutheran  divines,  was  bom  at  Wil,  in  Suabia,  in  1499. 
He  retfuned  a  great  part  of  the  popish  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence,  and  attempted  to  explam  and  delend  it  by  the  no- 
tion  of  the  ubiquitv  of  Christ  since  his  ascension,  whence  the 
appellation  of  "  Ubiquitarians,"  has  been  applied  to  a  class  of 
Lutherans.  On  the  subject  of  baptism  he  nad  also  peculiar 
notions,  and  he  maintiuned,  in  the  extreme,  Luther's  opinion 
concerning  justification.  In  the  assemblies  at  Worms  and 
Ratisbon,  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  ardent  disputant,  and 
he  was  charged  with  promoting  the  religious  war  of  154€, 
which  rendered  him  particularly  objectionable  to  Charles  V. 
After  the  death  of  Luther  he  assumed  a  considerable  lead  in 
his  party.  He  waa  twice  married  ;  and  in  1570  died  at  Tu- 
iMngen,  where  he  was  theological  professor,  leaving  behind 
him  a  mimerous  progeny.  Hie  works  have  been  putuished  in 
8  vols,  folio. 

JOHN  TAUSEN,  called  the  "Dan  Luther,"  because  he 
was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  Reformation  in  Denmark, 
was  bom  of  parents  who  were  peasants  in  the  isle  of  FyeD,  in 
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the  year  1499.  Having  finished  his  comae  of  education,  he 
became  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
ruBalem,  at  Antoonkow,  and  here  he  mgratiated  himself  so 
much  with  the  prior,  that  he  obtained  a  pension  for  travelling 
into  foreign  countries,  on  condition  that  he  should  avoid  Wit- 
temberg,  which  was  at  that  time  the  focus  of  heresy.  In  his 
progress  he  visited  Louvain  and  Cologne,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  some  of  the  works  of  Luther ;  with 
which  he  was  so  captivated  that  he  could  not  resist  the  incli- 
nation of  proceeding  to  Wittemberg,  notwithstiuiding  the 
prior's  interdict.  In  this  place  he  pursued  his  studies  under 
the  instruction  of  Melancthon  with  such  success  that  he  was 
appointed  to  ^ve  public  lectures  on  theology  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  In  liis  convent,  to  which  he  was  soon  re- 
called, he  irequently  preached ;  and  at  length,  viz.  in  1524, 
publicly  avowed  himself  a  disciple  of  Luther.  The  conse- 
quence was  his  ezpukion  from  the  convent  of  Antoonkow,  and 
his  retirement  to  another  at  AViborg.  As  he  here  propagated 
his  doctrine,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  prior ;  but  by  this  act 
of  severity  he  was  emboldened  to  proceed,  and  preached  to  the 
populace  from  a  window.  Being  liberated  in  1 52G,  he  was  in 
the  same  year  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  permitted  to 

iireach  openly  at  Wiborg.  He  soon  acquired  a  number  of 
bUowers,  who  went  to  church  armed,  in  order  to  protect  him 
from  the  violence  of  the  papists.  In  1529  he  was  invited  to 
officiate  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Copenhagen;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  attended  as  director  at  a  conference 
which  took  place  in  that  city  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  On  the  death  of  Frederic  I.,  he  was  ba- 
nished from  Zealand,  but  being  after  a  few  days  invited  to  re~ 
turn,  he  was  appointed  clergyman  and  lecturer  in  theology  at 
Rflschkild.  In  154^  he  was  advanced  to  the  episcopal  chair  of 
Ribe,  and  died  in  the  year  1 561 .  Taueen,  besides  an  improved 
Danish  translation  of  the  Psalms,  printed  in  1544,  and  at  Co- 
penhagen  in  1557,  was  the  author  of  several  works,  consisting 
of  Danish  hymns,  and  treatises  on  the  doctrine  of  Luther.  A 
full  account  of  his  meritorious  services  may  be  found  in  pro- 
fessor Munter's  Histoiy  of  the  Reformation  in  Denmark,  &c. 

JOHN  REDMAN,  or  REDMAYNE,  a  learned  divine, 
descended  of  a  Yorkshire  family,  and  bom  in  1499.  He  stu- 
died first  at  Oxford,  then  at  Paris,  and  lastly  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  hebecame  D.D,  in  1534.  He  was 
also  appointed  public  orator  of  that  university,  and  master  of 
King's  hall,  which  office  he  resigned  on  being  preferred  to  the 
headship  of  Trinity  college.  He  was  besides  archdeacon  of 
Taunton,  and  prebendsry  of  Wella  and  Westminster.  He 
died  in  1551.  Dr.  Redmayne  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the 
English  liturgy  ;  and  the  author  of  "  Opus  de  justificatione," 
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"  H3minu8  in  quo  precator  justtficatioiiein  quterens  rude  ima- 
giaedea  cribitur,"  "The  Complaint  of  Gracej"  "  Kesolutions 
concerning  the  sacrament,"  &c. 

THOAIAS  GOODRICH,  an  English  bishop,  was  a  native 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at  Benet  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  muster's  degree  in  1514.  He  was  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Ely,  in  1534i,  and  proved  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  Reformation.  He  was  made  lord  chancellor  in  1551; 
and,  though  the  seals  were  taken  from  him  by  Mary,  he  waa 
Buffered  to  retain  his  bishopric.     He  died  in  ilSS^. 

MATTHEW  BANDELLO,  bishop  of  Ager,  was  bom  at 
Castlemovo,  in  the  Milanese.  He  was  first  a  Dominican  monk, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  writing  novels  in  the  manner  of 
Boccace.  When  bis  country  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards, 
be  went  to  France,  and  there,  in  1550,  obtained  the  bishopric 
of  Agen,  but  resigned  it  in  1555.  He  died  in  1561.  The  best 
edition  of  his  novels,  is  that  printed  at  London  in  four  vols. 
4to.  1740. 

ALBERT  PIGHIUS,  a  Romish  divine,  was  bom  at  Cam- 
pen,  in  Holland,  and  received  his  education  at  Louvain,  where 
he  wrote  with  great  bitterness  agunst  the  reformers.  He  died 
at  Utrecht  in  154^ 


HISTORY,  BIOOftAPHY,  AND  ANTIQUITIBS. 

GEORGE  PHRANZA,  or  PHRANZES,  a  modem 
Greek  historian,  was  employed  from  his  youth  in  the  service 
of  the  B^antine  court,  and  was  chamberlain  to  the  emperor 
Manuel  Palseologus,  who  died  in  14^,  when  Phranza  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  John,  the  succesBor  of  Manud, 
made  ^ranza  master  of  bis  wardrobe.  Constantine,  the  last 
emperor  of  the  E^t,  sent  him  ambassador  to  the  courts  of 
Georgia  and  Trebizond,  to  negociate  for  his  marriage.  When 
the  Turks  under  Mahomet  II.,  in  1453,  took  Constantinople, 
Phranza  with  his  family  underwent  the  common  lot  of  ca|^ 
tivity,  and  remained  four  months  in  slavery.  Being  then  set 
at  liberty,  he  ransomed  his  wife,  but  his  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  in  the  fiower  of  youth,  were  seized  for  die 
seraglio  and  lost  to  their  unhappy  parents.  Phranza  aft«x~ 
wards  became  domestic  of  prince  Thomas,  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased Constantine,  who  employed  him  in  various  embassies. 
He  assumed  the  monastic  habit  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  a  very  advanced  age.  At  the  request  of  some  noble 
Corcyreans  he  drew  up  a  chronicle  of  the  afiaira  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Morea,  to  most  of  wluch  he  had  been  a  wit- 
ness.   This  work  he  brought  down  to  the  year  1461 .   Though 
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many  MSS,  of  the  Greelc  originals  are  extant  in  libraries,  it 
haa  been  published  only  in  the  Latin  version,  or  abstract  of 
Jamee  Pontanus. 

JOHN  HARDING,  author  of  anfugliah  Chronicle.  He 
died  in  1461. 

ARABSCHAH,  a  Mahometan  writer,  was  bom  at  Damas- 
cus, where  he  died  in  the  year  1460.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
'Tamerlane,  entitled,  "  The  wonderM  effects  of  the  Divine 
decrees  in  the  affairs  of  Tamerlane ;"  and  a  theological  tiea? 
tise  "Of  tte  unity  of  God." 

JAMES  BRACELLI,  an  Italian  historian  and  antiquary, 
was  bom  at  Sarsano,  in  Tuscany.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  but  refused  the  honour  of  that  appoint- 
ment when  offered  by  pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  was  his  coun- 
tryman.    He  died  in  1460. 

PIETRO  FORCELLIO,  an  historian  and  poet,  waa  bom 
at  Naples,  of  the  family  of  Pandoni,  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  resided  chiefiy  at  Rome,  where  he  taught  Latin.  la 
]4i34>  he  was  imprboned  by  order  of  pope  Eugenius  IV.,  for 
taking  a  part  in  the  tumidts  which  drove  that  pontiff  from 
Rome.  When  he  was  released,  be  passed  some  time  in  exile. 
He  then  became  secretary  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples,  by 
whose  order  he  joioed  the  Venetian  army  engaged  against 
Francesco  Sforza,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  becoming  the 
historiographer  of  that  war.  He  was,  after  this,  employed  in 
other  official  situations,  but  was  never  able  to  rise  to  any  de- 
gree of  affluence.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it 
IS  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
n.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  Latin  poets 
of  his  time.  His  style  in  prose  is  better  than  in  verse.  Some 
of  his  Latin  poems  have  been  printed  in  collections,  and  his 
History  of  the  War,  of  which  he  was  a  witness,  was  published 
by  Muratori. 

JOIiN  LONGINUS  DLUGOSS,  a  PoKsh  historian,  waa 
bom  in  1415,  at  Bizeznich,  a  town  in  Poland,  of  whidl  hn 
father  was  governor.  When  John  was  in  his  sixth  year, 
his  father  received  an  appointment  to  be  governor  of 
Rorczyn.  At  this  place  our  historian  began  his  education, 
which  was  carried  on  in  various  towns  of  which  his  &ther  suc- 
cessively became  governor,  until  he  was  at  last  sent  to  Cracow. 
Here  he  found  a  friend  in  Zbigneus,  bishop  of  the  place,  who 
was  a  patron  of  learned  men.  This  prekte  was  so  pleased 
^itb  his  conduct  as  to  appoint  him  one  of  his  executors,  and 
give  him  some  considerable  preferments.  In  1450  Dlugoss 
went  to  Palestine,  and  on  his  return  became  tutor  to  the  sons 
of  Casimir  IV.,  but  lost  the  king's  favour  for  some  time,  and 
yras  baniahed  for  espousing  the  cause  of  an  ecclesiastic,  to 
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whom  tbe  nKHiarch  was  averse.    Hoirerer,  he  wu  reeallect  at 

the  end  of  three  years,  and  employed  on  many  state  afiain. 
At  length  he  wai  made  archbishop  of  Leopold,  but  died 
before  consecration,  May  29,  1480,  His  principal  work  is 
entitled,  "  Historia  Polonica,"  1615,  folio ;  and  agun,  more 
complete,  in  1712.  His  other  writings  are — I.  Vita  St.  Sta- 
nislu,  1611.  2,  Poloceosium  episcoporitm  vite,  £)lio.  3. 
Vitas  episcoponim  Postpasienaiimi,  4to. 

THOMAS  WALSiNGHAM,  an  English  Benedictbe 
monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans,  about  1540.  He  applied 
hiniBelf  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country,  in  quality 
of  historiographer  to  the  king;  and  composed  The  History  of 
King  Henry  VI.,  with  other  works. 

BARTHOLOMEW  SACCHI,  or  PHILIP  PLATINA, 
as  others  call  him,  a  learned  Italian  historian,  bom  in  1421,  at 
Predena,  avillage  between  Cremona  and  Mantua.  Hefirst  em- 
braced a  military  life,  but  aAsrwards  devoted  himself  to  liters 
ture.  He  went  to  Rome  under  CalliztusUI.,  about  1456:  was 
introduced  to  cardinal  Beasarion:  obtuned  some  beneficef 
from  Pius  II,,  and  was  appointed  apostohc  abbteviator.  Paul 
II.  succeeding,  abolished  tde  offices  of  all  abbreviators.  Platiiia 
compluned  to  the  pope,  and  requested  to  be  judged  by  the 
auditors  of  the  Rota.  Paul  gave  him  a  haughty  reiMilae ; 
Platina  wrote  to  him,  which  Paul  considered  as  an  act  of  re- 
bellion, and  put  him  in  prison,  where  he  Buffered  great  hard- 
ships for  four  mouths,  when  he  was  liberated,  but  forbid  to 
leave  Rome.  After  this  he  was  again  imprisoned  with  many 
others,  on  suspicion  of  a  plot,  and  put  to  the  rack.  The  plot 
being  found  imaginary,  he  was  next  accused  of  heresy.  All 
this  persecution  be  is  said  to  have  suffered  for  assuming  the 
name  of  Cailimachus.  Sixtus  IV.  succeeding  in  1467,  ap- 
pointed Platina  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library;  in  which 
station  he  Uved  very  happy  till  1481,  when  he  died  of  the 
plague.  He  was  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  most 
lamouB  is  bis  History  of  tbe  Popes. 

JOHN  JOVIXtf  PONTANUS,  a  learned  Spanish  his* 
torian,  bom  in  14^.  He  was  preceptor  and  secretary  to 
Alphonsus  V.  of  Arragon.  He  wrote  the  History  of  the  wars 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  John  of  Anjou  ;  and  died  in  150S,  aged 
seventy- seven. 

MONINUS  MOMBRITIUS,  an  Italian  author,  bom  hi 
Milan,  He  wrote  the  Lives  of  tbe  Saints,  a  curious  work, 
which  is  now  very  scarce,  and  much  sought  after.  It  TSi 
printed  about  1479. 

JULIUS  POMPONIUS  L^TUS,  an  Italian  antiquary, 
was  the  natural  son  of  a  nobleman,  named  Sansevenno,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Rome  under 
LaurenUua  Vam,  aod  became  his  successor  in  &e  professor' 
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Bhtp.  Here  also,  lie  foonded  an  academy,  'Ae  members  of 
which  took  latinized  Bamea ;  when  our  author  took  the  nune 
of  Pomponius  Lsetus.  This  institidion  was  suppressed  by 
Paul  II.,  who  imprisoned  the  members,  where  they  were  put 
to  the  torture,  ot  which  one  of  them  died.  Siztus  IV.  libe- 
rated the  rest,  and  restored  PoDtponius  to  hia  professorahtp. 
He  died  in  14d8.  He  published  the  fint  edition  of  Sallus^ 
and  wrote  notes  on  various  authors.  His  own  works  were 
printed  at  Mentz  in  15S1. 

PHILIP  BUONACORSI,  a  native  of  Tuscany.  Here- 
tired  irom  Rome  upon  being  suspected  of  conspiring  against 
Paul  II.  and  settled  in  Poland.  He  was  employed  in  sereral 
embassies,  and  as  prime  minister,  and  died  at  Cracow,  1490, 
aged  59.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Attila,  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Po-  . 
luid,  before  Casimir,  &c.,  hi^ly  esteemed. 

JAMES  PHILIP  DE  BERGAMO,  an  Augustine  mwik, 
was  bom  at  Bergamo  in  the  year  1434.  He  composed,  in 
listin,  a  Chronicle  Iroin  the  creation  of  the  world,  down  to  tiie 
year  1503,  and  a  Treatise  :on  fUustrious  Women.  He  was  of 
A  very  condderable  family,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  year 
1518  in  the  monastery  of  his  order, 

PHILIP  CALLIMACHUS  ESPERIENTE,  an  eminent 
Italian  historian,  was  bom  at  San  Creminino,  a  village  of  Tus- 
casy,  in  1437.  He  was  of  the  ilhistrious  family  of  the  Buo- 
nacorei,  which  name  he  chaqged  to  that  of  Cidliniaco  or 
CallimachuB ;  to  which '  he  added  Esperiente,  or  Esperiens, 
either  in  allusion  to  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  or  as  oth«« 
suppose,  to  signify,  that  all  true  knowledge  is  the  result  of 
experience.  He  established  an  academy,  which  was  ^twe- 
cuted  by  the  pope  as  a  dangerous  institution.  On  this  Espe- 
riente  fled  to  Poland,  where  ne  became  tutor  to  the  children  of 
Casimir  HI.,  and  was  employed  by  that  monarch  in  some 
embassies.  John  Albert,  the  successor  of  Casimir,  who  had 
been  pupil  to  Philip,  admitted  him  to  his  confidence,  and  even 
to  a  share  of  power,  which  excited  the  envy  of  the  people,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  interference  of  a  foreigner  and  a  nigitive ; 
but  toe  good  conduct  of  Esperiente  repelled  the  attacks  of  hu 
adversaries,  and  he  preserved  his  stations  and  honours  to  the 
closeof  his  life.  He  died  at  Cracow,  Nov.  1,  1494.  His  works 
are — 1.  De  Gestis  Attilae,  4to.  S.  Historia  de  rege  Uladislao, 
seu  clade  Vamedsi,  Ho,  3.  De  clade  Vamensi,  epistolia, 
folio.     4.  Oratio  de  hello  Tucis  inferendo,  &c.  4to. 

MATTHUS  DOUNCK,  or  THOUNCK,  a  Franciscsn 
monk,  was  bom  at  Kiritz,  in  Brandenburg,  and  died  in  1404. 
To  him  is  ascribed  the  Miroir  Historial,  commonly  called  the 
Chronicle  of  Nuremberg. 

GIOVANNI  SIMONETTA,  an  historian,  was  a  native  of 
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Cassaro  in  Sicily.  In  1444  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Francisco  Sfona,  duke  of  Milan,  of  which  prince  his  brother 
Cicco  VBM  the  confidential  minister.  After  the  death  of  Fran- 
asco,  he  attached  himself  to  his  son  Galeazzo-Maria,  to  whom 
he,  with  his  brother,  continued  so  faithful,  that  when  Lodovico 
Sforza  usurped  the  dukedom,  thev  were  arrested  and  sent 
prisoners  to  Favia.  Cicco  in  the  foUowing  year  was  beheaded, 
and  Giovanni  was  banished  to  Vercelll.  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  was  buried.  The  year 
of  his  death  was  probably  1401.  Simonetta  composed,  in 
Latin,  a  history  of  tne  actions  of  Francesco  Sforza,  irom  14&S 
to  his  decease  in  14S6,  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  best 
works  of  that  time,  both  for  the  elegance  of  the  style  and  the 
exactness  of  the  narrative. 

JOHN  CHARTIER  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  wrote  the  great  chronicles  of  France,  from  Pharamond  to 
the  death  of  Charles  VII.  3  vols,  folio,  1493.  His  History  of 
Charles  VII.  was  printftd  in  1661.   ■ 

PHILIP  DE  COMINE8,  an  excellent  historian,  born  hi 
Flanders,  in  1440.  Being  of  noble  descent,  he  lived  in  inti- 
macy wtlb  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  abont 
8  years ;  but  Lewis  XI.  having  invited  him  to  France,  he  was 
highly  promoted,  and  executed  several  successful  negociations. 
But  after  his  death  he  experienced  many  troubles,  by  the  envy 
of  other  courtiers,  and  la;  long  in  prison  before  he  was  dis- 
charged. He  died  in  1S09.  Commes  was  a  man  of  more 
natural  abilities  than  learning;  he  spoke  several  living  lan- 

fuages,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  dead.  He  has  lefl  Iwhind 
im"  Memoirs  ofhis  own  Times,"  which  are  admired  by  all  true 
judges  of  history.  Catharine  de  Medicis  used  to  say,  that 
Comines  made  as  many  heretics  in  pohtics  aa  Lutber  had  done 
in  religion. 

JOHN  NAUCLERUS,  a  gentleman,  descended  of  a  noble 
fttnlly  of  Suabia,  was  provost  of  the  church  of  Thuiingia,  and 
professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  that  city.  His  original 
name  was  Vergeau,  which  in  German  signifies  a  sailor,  and 
which  he  changed  into  "  Nauclerus,"  a  word  of  the  same  signi- 
fication in  Greek.  He  was  alive  in  1501.  He  wrote  a  Latin 
chronicle  from  Adam  to  A.  D.  1500,  which  was  continued  by 
Baailius  and  Surius  to  1564.  It  is  very  accurate,  hut  is  chiefly 
valued  for  what  regards  the  occurrences  of  the  15th  century. 
It  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  folio  in  1564  and  1579. 

OLIVER  DE  LA  MARCHE,  a  French  historian.  He 
was  at  first  page  to  Philip  the  Grood,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and 
afterwards  he  served  in  toe  army  under  Charles  the  R4tsh,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  in  1477.  He  lastly  became  maitre 
d'  h6tel  to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  died  at  Brussels  in 
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1501.  His  voAb  are — 1.  "  Menjoirs,"  printed  at  Xiyoag  id 
156S.  2.  "A  Treatise  od  Duels,"  8vo.  "  Triomphe  dec 
Dames  d'Honneur,"  8vo. 

JOHN  ROSS,  or  ROUSE,  called  the  aiUiquary  of  War- 
wick, was  bom  in  that  town.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Balliol 
college,  Oxford,  sod  was  afterwards  canon  of  Osney.  He 
travelled  over  most  of  the  kingdom  to  collect  informatJOD 
respecting  historical  events,  and  then  took  up  his  residoiice  at 
Guy's  Cliffe,  in  Warwickshire)  where  he  died  in  1491-  His 
worlc  on  the  Antiquities  of  Warwick,  and  the  History  of  our 
Kings,  was  printed  by  Heames  in  1719.  There  is  also  a  ma- 
nuscript of  his  on  the  history  of  the  Eul  of  Warwick,  in  the 
Bodleian  library. 

.  JOHN  MAIR,  s  Scotdsb  historian,  was  bom  at  North 
Berwick  about  the  year  1446,  studied  at  Cambridge,  Ozibrd, 
and  Paris,  and  was  at  length  appointed  principal  of  St.  Salva- 
dor's college)  St.  Andrews.  His  six  books,  De  Gestia  Scoto- 
mm,  were  published  at  Paris  in  1521.  His  narrative  is  meagre, 
and  bis  style  quodlibetical,  but  his  candour  uid  simphcity  of 
heart  cannot  &il  to  endear  him  to  every  ingenuous  reader. 
Lesley  has  properly  characterized  him  as  a  writer  more 
studious  of  truth  than  of  eloquence.  In  the  scholastic  learning 
of  the  age  he  was  profoundly  skilled. 

LUCIO  MARINEO,  a  writer  of  history,  was  bom  at 
Bidino,  a  email  town  in  Sicily.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  Bterature  in  his  native  island,  he  studied  at  Rome  under 
Pomponio  Leto,  by  whose  advice  he  changed  his  baptismal 
name  of  Luke  into  Lucio.  Returning  into  Sicily  about  1481, 
he  taught  school  at  Palermo  for  five  years ;  when  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Frederic  Henriquez,  great  admiral  of  Castile,  to 
accompany  him  to  Spain.  He  fixed  himself  at  Salamanca, 
where  ne  joined  with  Elio  Antonio  Nebrissense,  a  Spaniard, 
who  had  studied  many  years  in  Italy,  in  combating  the  barba- 
nam  and  ignorance  which  bad  long  reigned  in  the  schools  of 
Spain,  and  mtroducing  a  taste  for  pure  latinity.  After  teaching 
at  Salanmnca  for  twelve  years,  he  was  called  to  court  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and 
presented  with  several  benefices.  In  gratitude  for  their  pa-< 
tronage,  he  composed  several  works  reuitive  to  the  history  of 
that  kingdom. 

ALBERTUS  KEANTZIUS,  a  native  of  Hamburgh,  and 
a  famous  historian,  who  travelled  over  several  parts  of  Europe, 
and  was  made  a  rector  of  the  university  of  Rostoc  in  1482. 
He  went  thence  to  Hamburgh  in  1508,  where  he  was  elected 
dean  of  the  chapter  in  the  cathedral.  He  did  much  good  to 
that  church  and  city  ;  and  was  so  famed  for  bis  abilities  and 
^rvdence,  that  John,  king  of  Demoark,  and  Frederic,  duke  of 
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Holsteiii,  made  hhn  umpire  in  a  dispute  tbey  faad  mth  die 
Diemarsi.  He  wrote  several  good  historical  works,  particu- 
larly an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Saxony,  entitled  Metropolis,  in 
folio ;  the  beat  edition  is  that  of  Fraokfort. 

DIEBOLD  SCHILLING,  a  native  «f  Soleure,  in  Switmr- 
land,  who  was  gressier  of  a  tribunal.  He  wrote  in  the  German 
lan^age,  "  A  History  of  the  War  between  the  Swiss  and 
Charles  le  Temeraire,  D.  of  Burgundy ;"  which  was  published 
for  the  first  time,  at  Berne,  in  1743,  in  iblio.  The  author  wbb 
present  in  almost  all  the  battles  he  describes. 

ROBERT  GAGUIN,  a  French  historian,  was  bom  at 
Colinea,  near  Amiens,  and  educated  at  Paris.  He  was  keeper 
of  the  nwal  library,  and  general  of  the  order  of  Triratarians 
and  died  in  1501.  Hie  principal  work  is  Compendium  super 
Francorum  gestia  a  Pharamonda  aa  queadam  1491,  publit£ed 
at  Lyons  in  1524. 

RICHARD  ARNOLDE,  an  English  chronicler.  He  was 
a  merchant  of  London,  trading  to  flanders.  He  resided  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Magnus,  London  bridge,  but  at  one  time,  from 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  was  compeUed  to  take  shelter  in  the 
sanctuary  at  Westminster.  In  the  year  1488,  he  was  confined 
jn  the  castle  of  Sluys,  in  Flanders,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy, 
but  was  soon  liberated ;  and  it  appears  he  was  concerned  ui 
some  treasonable  practices  at  home,  for  which  he  was  con- 
victed, and  pardoned.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
year  1521,  at  about  the  age  of  seventy.  His  work,  which  baa 
been  sometimes  called  "  1  he  Customes  of  London,"  and  some- 
times  "  Amolde's  Chronicle,"  was  printed  by  Doeaborowe  at 
Antwerp,  shout  the  year  1502 ;  again  by  Trevris  about  15S0, 
and  the  third  time  in  181 1,  in  4to. 

ROBERT  FABYAN,  or  FABIAN,  an  English  hiatorian, 
was  an  alderman  of  London,  and  a  native  of  Essex,  and  a 
niember  of  the  Drapers'  company.  He  was  actively  employed 
in  the  city  on  many  puhhc  concerns.  In  1502,  on  the  |«etext 
of  poverty,  he  resigned  the  alderman's  gown,  not  willing  to 
take  the  mayoralty.  That  he  was  opulent  at  this  period 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  he  considered  that  the  expencesof  the 
chief  magistracy  were  too  great  for  a  nun  with  a  iamily  of 
sixteen  children.  He  died  in  \5\2,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Michael's  church,  Comhill.  He  wrote  a  chronicle,  called 
"  The  Concordance  of  Histories,"  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in 
verse,  printed  first  in  1516,  and  recently  in  4to. ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  account  of  the  author. 

Fabian  divides  his  chronicles  into  seven  portions,  giving  a 
copy  of  verses  aa  an  epilogue  to  each,  under  the  title  of  the 
Seven  Joyi  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  first  six  portions 
bring  his  history  from  the  landing  of  Brute  to  the  Nonnan 
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oonqueBt.  The  sevendi  extends  from  the  conquest  to  the  con- 
clusion. 

HENRY  BRADSHAW,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  bom  at 
Chester.  Discovering  an  early  propensity  to  religion  and  lite- 
rature, he  was  receiircd  while  a  boy  into  the  monastery  of 
St.  Werbers  in  the  city;  and  afterwards  sent  to  Gloucester 
college,  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford^  where  he  studied  theology 
with  the  novices  of  his  order,  and  then  returned  to  bis  convent 
at  Chester.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe  he  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  history,  and  wrote  several  books.  He  died  in  1517. 
Hb  poetry  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  hia  contemporaries.  His 
woiks  are  "  De  Antiquitate  et  magnificentia  urbis  Cestriie 
Chronicon."  The  Life  of  the  glorious  virgin  of  St.  Werberg, 
printed,  London  15S1,  4to.  in  verse.  The  life  of  St.  Werberg 
makes  only  part  of  this  work ;  for  it  contains  only  a  description 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  life  of  St.  Ethelred,  the  Ufe  of 
Sexburg,  the  foundation  and  history  of  Chester,  and  the  chro- 
lucles  of  some  kings.  Bishop  Tanner  says,  that  he  wrote  a 
chronicle  in  Eiwluh  verse,  perhaps  the  above  "  Chroracon," 
extracted  from  Bede,  Malmesbury,  Giraldus,  and  others. 

RICHARD  KYDERMYSTER,  a  native  of  Worcester, 
and  abbot  of  a  monastery  of  Benedictines  at  Winchcombe,  in 
Gloucestershire,  of  which  abbey  he  wrote  the  history ;  also 
acHue  pieces  a^nst  the  Reformation.    He  died  in  1581. 

JOHN  AUTHON,  or  AUTON,  historiographer  of  France 
under  Louis  XII.,  abbot  of  Angle  in  Poiton,  was  originally  of 
Saintonge,  and  said  to  be  of  me  same  family  from  which  the 
famous  Barbarossa  descended.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
France  from  1490  to  1508,  with  admirable  faitbfiihiess.  He 
died  in  January  15^.  Only  a  part  of  his  history  has  been 
printed. 

BERNARDINE  CORIO,  an  historian  of  Italy,  was  bom 
of  an  illustrious  family,  at  Milan,  in  1460.  He  was  secretary 
of  state  to  that  duchy ;  and  the  duke  Lewis  Sforza  appointed 
him  to  write  the  history  of  Milan.  He  died  in  15(X).  The 
best  edition  of  his  history  is  that  of  1503,  in  folio.  It  is  printed 
in  Italianj  and  is  very  scarce. 

FERNANDO  DE  PULGAR,  secretary,  counsellor,  and 
chronicler  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  was  a  native  either 
of  the  city,  or  kingdom  of  Toledo.  He  wrote  the  chronicle  of 
the  CathoUc  kings  up  to  1493.  This  chronicle  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1565.  The  Claros  Varones  of  Pulgar  have  been 
more  frequently  printed.  These  brief  but  valuable  sketches 
of  contemporary  biography  were  ably  edited  for  the  last  time 
at  Madrid,  1776,  in  one  volume. 

MARK  ANTHONY  COCCIUS  SABALICUS,  an  Ita- 
lian, bom  at  a  small  town  upon  the  Teveron.  He  became 
professor  of  beltes  lettres  atVicenza.    He  obtuoed  a  penuon 
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for  writing  the  history  of  the  Re^pobtic.    He  died  in  1506. 

His  other  works  have  been  printed  in  4  vols,  folio.     The  prin- 
cipal is  a  Universal  History,  in  Latin. 

SCIFIO  DUPLEIX,  of  Condom,  was  master  of  requests, 
and  historiographer  of  France.  In  his  old  ace  he  wrote  a 
book  on  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  church,  which  he  presented 
to  chancellor  Lesnier,  but  the  courtier  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
which  so  shocked  the  venerable  author,  that  he  returned  to 
Condom,  and  died  soon  after,  of  deep  vexation,  1561,  aged 
92,  His  works  are — 1.  Memoires  of  the  Gauls,  1660,  folio, 
a  book  of  great  value.  S.  History  of  France,  in  6  vols,  folio. 
S.  Roman  History,  3  vols,  folio,  4.  A  Coutse  of  Philosophy, 
3  vols.  ISmo. 

ANDREW  NAVAGIERO,  a  noble  Venetian  historian, 
who  began  a  history  of  Venice,  but  died  without  completing  it. 
His  other  works  were  printed  at  Padua  in  4to.  in  1718.  He 
died  in  1539,  as  he  was  journeying  on  an  embassy  to  Francis  I. 
GORELLI,  or  GREGORIO,  the  son  of  Raynier,  of  the 
family  of  LuisgardL  He  wrote  the  history  of  Italy,  in  verse, 
upon  the  model  of  Dante.  It  is  unknown  at  what  period  he 
died. 

MARK  GVAZZI,  of  Padua,  wrote  an  history  of  Chsrlec 
VIII.,  an  history  of  Ids  own  time,  and  other  things,  much  ad- 
mired. 

BONAVENTURE  ATTARDI.  monk  of  the  Augustine 
order,  was  bom  at  St.  Philip  of  Agin,  in  Sicily,  and  became 
professor  of  church  history  at  Catuua,  also  provindal  of  faia 
order  in  Sicily  and  Malta. 

ANDREW  of  RATISBON,  an  historian,  who  wrote  a 
chronicle  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  a  history  of  Bohemia. 

GEORGE  CODINUS,  one  of  the  curopalates,  or  officers 
who  had  the  care  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Constantinople. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  origm  of  that  city,  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  another  on  the  officers  of  the  palace,  and  those 
of  the  great  church  in  that  city.  These  works  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  George  Douza  and  Francis  Junius,  and 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Paris,  in  1615.  His  Antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople  were  published  by  Goar,  at  the  tojbI 
press,  in  1648,  fol. 

SANUTO,  a  person  of  celebrity,  who  lived  to  the  year 
1535,  and  was  much  employed  in  public  affairs  by  the  repubUc 
of  Venice.  He  wrote  an  ample  chronicle  of  that  state  from 
its  origin  to  1501,  which  has  been  published  in  Muxatori's 
Collection  of  the  Italian  Historians. 

PAULUS  jEMILIUS,  a  celebrated  historian,  was  a  native 
of  Verona,  and  obtained  such  reputation  in  Italy  that  the  car- 
dinal of  Bourbon  invited  him  into  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIX,  to  write  the  history  of  the  kings  of  France  in  Latin,  and 
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gave  him  a  omonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Faiia.  He  was  near 
40  yean  in  writing  that  history,  which  has  been  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  died  at  Paris  in  15^. 

JOHN  MAJOR,  a  Scottish  historian  and  divine,  bom  at 
Cleghom,  near  Haddington,  in  14^.  He  studied  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1493,  and 
studied  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe  under  John  Baulac. 
Thence  he  removed  to  that  of  Montacute,  where  he  studied 
divinity  under  Llandouk.  In  1498  he  was  entered  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre.  In  1505  he  was  created  D.D. ;  he  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1S19,  and  taught  theology  several  years  in  the 
university  of  St  Andrew's  But  being  disgusted  with  the 
quarrels  uf  his  countrymen,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  resumed 
his  lectures  in  the  college  of  Montacute,  where  he  had  several 
pupils,  who  afterwards  became  eminent.  About  1530,  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  Scotland,  and  was  chosen  professor  of 
theol<^  at  Sl  Andrews,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  pro- 
vost, and  there  died  in  1 547,  aged  78.  His  logical  treatises, 
his  commentary  on  "  Aristotle's  Physics,"  and  his  theological 
works,  amount  to  several  large  volumes  folio ;  which,  though 
now  disregarded,  were  admired  by  bis  contemporaries:  A 
work,  less  prized  in  his  own  age,  has  made  hua  known  to 

Eisterity.  His  hook  "  De  Gestis  Scotorum,"  was  first  pub- 
bed  at  Paris  by  Badius  Ascensius,  in  1521.  He  rejects  in 
it  some  of  the  fictions  of  former  historians.  He  intermingles 
the  history  of  England  with  that  of  Scotland,  and  shews  his 
impartiality  by  admitting  the  authority  of  Enghsh  writers, 
often  in  preference  to  those  of  his  own  country.  Bede,  Caz- 
ton,  and  Froissard,  were  much  consulted  by  him.  The  free- 
dom with  which  he  has  censured  the  rapacity  and  indolence  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  strain  of  ridicule  with  which  he  treiUs 
the  pope's  supremacy,  does  honour  to  his  judgment.  But 
BiBfaop  Spottiswood  calls  his  atyle'tombonmc  and  barbamu. 

POLYDORO  VERGILIO,  an  historian,  was  bom  at 
Vrbino,  and  became  first  known  to  the  learned  by  a  Latin 
collection  of  proverbs,  preceding  that  of  Erasmus,  and  the 
occasion  of  some  bickering  between  them.  It  was  printed  b 
\4S&,  and  frequently  republished.  In  the  following  year 
appeared  his  work  "  De  Rerum  Inventoribus,"  a  very  feamed 
pmonnance,  but  destitute  of  sound  criticism,  and  exhibiting 
many  evidences  of  the  credulity  of  the  author.  About  the 
eommencement  of  the  following  century  pope  Alexander  VI. 
deputed  him  to  Ei^land,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
papal  triluite  called  Peter-pence.  A^  he  was  admired  in  this 
country  for  his  learning  and  Latin  style,  be  was  promoted  to 
the  anihdeaconry  of  Wells,  and  engaged  by  Henry  VII.  to 
write  a  history  of  England.  This  womc  was  begun  in  1305, 
and  printed  at  Basil  in  I54S,  with  a  dedication  to  Henry  VIU. 
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Enjoying  in  this  country  the  preferments  of  prebend  and  arch- 
deacon, he  wished  to  continue  in  it,  notwithstanding  the 
changes  of  rehgion  that  had  occurred,  and  the  cessation  of  his 
office  as  collector  of  a  tax  that  no  longer  suhsisted,  more  espe- 
cially as  he  evinced  himself]  by  his  approbation  of  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  and  his  condemnation  of  the  worship  of  images, 
to  be  no  strict  Catholic.  He  had  likewise  introduced  into  his 
treatise  "  De  Inventoribus,"  some  passages  which  the  Inquisi- 
tion expunged,  and  reflected  on  the  pride  of  the  clergy,  by 
suggesting  that  St.  Peter  would  not  suffer  Cornelius  the  cen- 
turion to  kiss  his  feet.  He  ventured,  however,  in  1350,  being 
in  advanced  life,  to  return  to  bis  own  country  ibr  the  benefit 
of  a  warmer  climate.  His  Enghsh  benefices  were  continued 
till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Urbino  about  1555,  Of  his 
history  of  England,  contained  in  S6  books,  and  extending  to 
tiie  reign  of  l^nry  VIII.,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  its 
style  is  clear  and  elegant,  but  that  the  matter  of  it  has  been 
censured  by  various  writers. 

BOECE,  or  BOETHIUS,  the  historian,  was  bom  at  Dun- 
dee about  A.D.  1470,  and  studied  with  applause  in  the  univer- 
nty  of  Paris,  where  be  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  was  honourable  to 
bim.  In  1500  he  was  recalled  to  Aberdeen  by  Bishop  Elpbtn- 
aton,  who  made  him  principal  of  that  university.  Gratitude 
for  tnis  promotion  engaged  him  to  write  with  particular  atten- 
tion the  life  of  that  prelate.  It  appeared  in  his  history  of 
the  diocese  of  Aberdeen ;  and  may  be  considered,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  that  work.  His  Histoid  of  Scot- 
land, a  more  useful  undertaking,  i^as  first  published  in  1526, 
In  1574  it  underwent  a  second  impression,  and  was  enriched 
with  the  18th  and  a  part  of  the  I9th.  A  farther  continuation 
of  it  was  executed  by  Johannes  Fenerius  Pedemontanus. 
Boece  died  about  A.  D.  1550.  He  has  been  compared,  and 
not  without  reason,  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He  had  a 
propensity  to  fable  and  exaggeration ;  a  fault,  for  which  the 
elegance  of  his  expression  does  not  compensate.  His  judge 
ntent  was  not  equal  to  his  genius ;  and  his  fictions  as  an  histo- 
rian are  a  contrast  to  bis  probity  as  a  man.  John  Ballenden, 
archdeacon  of  Murray,  translated  bis  history  into  the  Scottish 
language  at  the  desire  of  James  V.  This  translation  Will. 
Harrison  converted,  though  with  many  imperfections,  into 
Enghsh ;  and  his  assodate  HoQingshed  pubhshed  his  work  in 
his  Chronicle,  with  additions  and  improvements  by  the  inge- 
nious Frantns  Thynna 

JAMES  NARDI,  an  historian,  was  of  a  noble  family,  and 
bom  at  Florence  in  1476.  'When  the  house  of  Medici  guned 
the  superiority,  he  was  banished  from  the  republic,  on  which 
he  removed  to  Venice,  where  he  wrot#  the  history  of  bis 
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native  country,  which  however,  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death,  an  event  that  ia  supposeid  to  have  occurred  in  1555. 

N:  ZACUTUS  publifihed  a  book  entitled,  "  Juchasin,  a 
Jewish  chronology,  irom  the  creation  to  the  year  1500." 

LEANDER  ALBERTI,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  pro- 
vincial of  the  DominJcanB,  who  died  in  1553,  aged  seventy- 
three.  He  was  the  author  of  An  History  of  lUustrioua  Dtoni- 
nicans,  folio  ;  A  Description  of  Italy,  4to ;  Biographical  Me- 
moirs ;  and  a  history  of  Bologna. 

JOHN  MOLINA,  a  Spanish  historian,  author  of  "  Cronica 
aotiqua  d'  Aragon,"  published  at  Valencia  in  1524,  in  folio ; 
and  of  "  De  las  memorables  d'  Espagna,"  in  folio,  published  in 
Alcala. 

JOHN  LEO  PLACENTIUS,  was  bom  m  the  princi- 
pality of  Liege,  and  entered  among  the  Doniiiiicans.  He  died 
at  Maestricht  in  1548,  His  works  are ; — Catalogus  Antistitum 
Leodiensium ;  a  History  of  the  Bishops  of  Tongres  and  Liege ; 
a  poem  entitled,  Pugna  Porcorum,  in  which  every  word  begini 
with  P. 

GERARD  EOBANUS  GELDENHAKIUS  GEL- 
DENHAUR,  an  historian  and  Protestant  divine,  bom  at  Ni- 
m^uen  in  148S.  He  studied  classical  learning  at  Deventer, 
and  went  through  his  course  of  philosophy  at  Louvain,  where 
fae  contracted  a  very  strict  friendship  with  several  learned  men, 
and  particularly  with  Erasmus.  He  became  reader  and  his- 
torian to  Charles  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  to  Maximilian  of 
Burgundy.  At  length  he  embraced  the  Protestant  religion  ; 
taught  history  at  Marpurg,  and  afterwards  divinity  tiU  his 
death,  in  154^.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Holland :  a  History 
of  the  Low  Countries  :  a  History  of  the  bishops  of  Utrecht ; 
and  other  works. 

FRANCIS  GUICCIARDINI,  a  celebrated  historian,  bom 
at  Florence  in  I48S.  He  professed  the  civil  law  with  repu- 
tation, and  was  employed  in  several  embassies.  -Leo  X.  gave 
him  the  government  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  and  Clement 
VUL,  that  of  Romagna  and  Bologna.  Guicciardim  was  also 
lieutenant-general  of  the  pope's  army,  and  distinguished  him.- 
self  by  his  bravery  on  several  occauons  ;  but  Pauf  III,,  having 
taken  from  him  the  government  of  Bologna,  he  retired  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state,  and  was 
of  great  service  to  the  house  of  Medici.  He  at  length  re- 
tired into  the  country  to  write  his  history  of  Italy,  which  he 
composed  in  Italian,  and  which  comprehends  what  passed 
from  1194  to  1532.  This  history  is  greatly  esteemed;  and 
was  continued  by  John  Baptist  Adriam,  his  friend.  He  died 
in  1540. 

PETER  MEXIA,  a  Spanish  Historian  of  some  celebri^, 
was  bom  at  Seville  V  a  noble  fiunily.    He  was  historiographer 
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to  Chwrles  V.  He  wu  also  a  poet.  He  died  about  IS5S.  Hu 
pirincipat  work,  for  which  he  ia  koown  in  this  countryi  is  en- 
titled "  Silva  de  varia  Leccion,"  which,  with'  the  additions  of 
the  Italitm  and  French  translators,  was  published  at  London 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Treasury  of  ancient  and  modem  dmea," 
f9l.  The  original  was  first  printed  at  Seville,  in  black  letter, 
in  I54S,  fol.  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  most  Euro* 
pean  languages  with  additions. 

PAUL  JOVIUS  or  PALO  GOVIO,  a  celebrated  histo- 
rian, bom  at  Como  in  Italy,  in  1483.  As  bil  &ther  died  in  his 
infancy,  he  was  educated  by  his  eldest  brother,  Benedict  Jo- 
vius,  under  whom  he  became  well  skilled  in  classical  learning, 
and  then  went  to  Rome  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
the  Vatican  library.  He  there  wrote  his  first  piece,  De  Pisu- 
bus  Romanis,  which  he  dedicated  t«  cardinal  Lewis  of  Boui^ 
bon.  He  received  a  pension  of  500  crowns  for  manv  years 
fivm  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  whose  fayour  be  secured  by  his 
flatteries.  But  in  the  following  reign,  having  disgusted  the 
constable  Montmorency,  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
pensioners.  But  JoTius  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  by 
nia  writings ;  and  having  always  showed  great  respect  to  the 
house  of  Medicis,  on  whose  praise  he  had  expatiated  in  hia 
works,  be  applied  to  Clement  VlII.  and  obtained  the  bishop- 
ric of  Novera.  His  principal  piece  is  his  history,  which  is  Hui 
of  bis  own  time  throughout  the  world,  beginning  with  14£M^ 
and  extending  to  I55i.  This  was  the  chief  business  of  hia 
life  ;  for  he  formed  the  plan  of  it  in  1415,  and  continued  upon 
it  t^  his  death,  which  happened  at  Florence  in  155S.  It  is 
printed  in  S  vols,  folio.  He  ia  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  wit  as  well 
as  learning  ;  he  was  master.of  a  bright  and  polished  style,  and 
hia  works  contain  many  curious  observations ;  but  being  a  venal 
writer,  bis  histories  are  not  much  credited .  His  other  books  are 
"  De  I^Bcibus  Romanis,"  folio ;  Latin  Poems  ;  the  Lives  of  the 
twelve  Visconti  lords  and  dukes  of  Milan ;  "  Mussi  Joviani 
Imagines ;"  a  Collection  of  Portraits  with  Inscriptions ;  a  De- 
scription of  Great  Britain,  of  Muscovy,  and  ot  the  Lajce  of 
Como ;  and  the  Eulogies  of  Warrior?. 

BENEDICTUS  JOVIUS,  brother  to  Paul  Jovius,  was, 
known  as  a  poet  and  historian. 

PHILIP  DE  NEKLI,  an  Italian  historian  was  a  native  of 
Florence  and  bom  of  a  noble  &mOy,  in  1485.  He  was  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  republic,  and  was  employed  in  the  first 
ofitces  of  the  atate.  Hedied  in  1556.  His  "  Commentarii  de 
Fatti  Civili,"  or  the  History  of  the  Afiairs  of  Florence  from 
1015,  to  1537,  was  printed  at  Augsburg  in  1738, 

JAMES  MEYER,  a  Flemish  historian  of  some  note,  was 
bom  at  BaiDeul,  in  Flanders,  Jan.  7,  1401,  where  he  is  some- 
titnes  called  BabolArnis.      He  became  an  ecclesiastic    ntd 
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finally  rector  of  BUnckeoberg,  but  had  undertaken  U>e  educa- 
tion of  youth  aa  an  additional  source  of  support.  He  died  Feb. 
6,  155@.  His  "  Aimales  rerum  FUutdricarum,"  have  been 
much  esteemed,  not  only  for  their  matter,  but  for  ease  and 
purity  of  style.     These  annala  are  carried  as  lar  as  1477. 

JOHN  BARROS  or  DE  BARROS,  a  Portuguese  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  Yiseu  in  1496,  and  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  king  Emanuel,  and  was  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  that 
monarch.  His  pupil  Don  Juan,  on  succeeding  to  tlie  throne, 
made  him  governor  of  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  afterwards  treasurer  of  the  Indies.  He  died  in  1570.  De 
Barros  wrote  a  History  of  Asia  and  the  Indies,  in  four  de- 
Cades;  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Lisbon,  in  1736, 
3  vols,  folio.  Alfonso  Ulloa  translated  it  iuto  Spanish.  Bar- 
ros also  wrote  "  Chronica  do  imperador  Claumando,"  a  species 
of  romance  in  the  style  of  Amadis,  and  some  treatises  on  sub- 
jects of  morality,  religion,  and  education,  for  the  u^e  of  the 
young  princes. 

THOMAS  FAZZELLO,  the  historian  of  Sicily,  was  a 
native  of  Sacca,  a  town  of  Palermo,  in  1408.  He  was  entered 
ID  the  order  of  Dominicans  and  was  their  provincial,  but  bam 
modesty  declined  the  honour  of  being  elected  general  of  the 
order.  He  was  ten  times,  chosen  prior  of  the  monastery  at 
Palermo,  and  died  in  possession  of  that  office  m  1570.  He 
wrote  many  works,  but  the  most  considerable  waa  a  "  History 
of  Sieily,"  written  in  Latin  in  two  decades,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  Palermo,  in  155$,  fol.  and  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  the  ItaUan  language. 

SAMUEL  PITISCUS,  a  learned  antiquary,  bom  at  Zat- 
phen,  was  rector  of  the  college  of  that  citj,  and  afterwards  of 
St.  Jerome  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  aged  ninety. 

LEONICUS  CHALCONDYLAS,  a  famous  Greek  hia- 
torian,  born  at  Athens.  He  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  the 
Turks,  from  Ottoman,  who  reigned  about  A,  D.  ISOO,  to  Ma- 
homet IL  in  1463. 

KOKDEMIB,  a  celebrated  Persian  historian,  who  at- 
tained the  patronage  of  Ah  Shir,  a  lover  and  protector  of  men 
of  letters,  whom  he  inspired  with  a  passion  for  his  own  fevoor- 
ite  pursuit,  and  with  a  desire  of  forming  a  collection  of  the 
principal  writers  in  this  class  of  science.  The  great  olqect 
which  Khondemir  had  in  view,  was  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
history,  by  drawing  it  up  in  a  more  meUiodical  manner  than 
had  been  done  by  other  writers,  and  the  result  of  his  labours 
was  a  judicious  compendium  of  Oriental  history  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  year-  875  of  the  Hegira,  under  the 
title  of  "  Khelassat  Alakhar,  si  Veian  Ahual  ATakhier,"  that  is, 
"  a  faithful  and  correct  summary  of  what  is  valuable  and  in- 
teresting; in  the  most  authentic  and  geonine  historfea.'" 
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PLORIAN  D£  OCAMPO,  an  Matorfaui  who  was  bom  in 
1490.  Hia  father's  name  waa  Lope  de  OcampOi  who  ma  a 
natural  eon  of  D.  Diego  de  Valencia,  AnA  his  mother  was 
Blanch  Garcia  de  Ocampo.  Nicholas  Ajitoniosaya  she  waa  a 
Portuguese;  the  name  appears  such,  hut  the  Ocampos  were  an 
ancient  aud  honourable  family  in  Zamora. 

Antonio  de  Brixa  was  his  tutor  at  Alckle,  and  it  ia  pleasant 
to  observe  how  respectfully  he  loves  to  mention  him  as  tfafe 
restorer  of  letters  in  Spain.  He  took  some  pains  in  traTellintr 
through  many  parts  in  quest  of  documents  for  his  history,  and 
boasts  that  he  had  copied  ereiy  inscription  in  Tarragona  with 
his  own  hand.  He  Baysalso,  that  he  went  down  into  thenuna 
near  Carthagena,  "  not  without  peril  of  our  person."  He  had 
travelled  abroad,  and  was  once  driven  by  storms  into  Ireland.  ' 
Florian  was  twenty-eight  Tears  appointed  upon  the  chronicte 
of  Spain,  in  consequence  ot^ which  he  waa  employed  as  dironr- 
cler  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. ,  in  1 5S9.  In  1547  he  was  mad6 
a  canon  of  Zamora,  but  the  dades  of  this  station  deprived  him 
of  all  leisure  for  Hterary  pursuits,  and  he  therefore  petitioned 
for  a  pension  of  400  ducats,  being  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
the  preferment.  This  was  favourably  received,  but  OcampO 
did  not  live  to  receive  it.  His  chronicle,  which  was  orig^ 
naDy  printed  in  one  folio  volume,  and  in  the  late  re-impression, 
fills  two  thick  foolscap  quartos,  comes  down  only  to  tne  deatil 
of  the  Scipios. 

After  relating  the  fall  of  Syracuse,  Ilorian  devotes  a  vhah 
chapter  to  Arcmmedes',  for  which  he  justifies  himself  witll 
honourable  feeling.  "  The  readers  of  our  chronicle  ought  not 
to  be  surprised,"'  says  he,  "  if  upon  this  occasion,  given  us  by 
the  death  of  the  good  Airchimedea,  we  have  for  a  little  while 
laid  aside  the  sumect  of  Spanish  affairs.  Though  in  truth, 
none  can  say  that  they  had  been  laid  aside,  recollecting  the 
many  inventions  which  we  at  this  time  use  here  in  Spain  as  ouV 
own,  of  which  it  is  just  we  should  know  Ae  master  from  whom 
they  proceeded.  How  much  more,  seeing  the  wise  have  de- 
tennined  that  men  bom  like  Archimedes  for  the  general  good, 
ought  to  be  accounted  by  all  nations  as  their  own,  and  not  be 
held  as  strangers  by  any  who  profit  from  their  knowledge  and 
genius.  1  have  wished  also  to  indulge  tnvself  here,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  chroniclers  would  took  to  this,  it  would 
be  a  more  fitting  thing  to  record  in  histories  the  remembrance 
of  persons  eo  uaefbl  to  the  world,  so  worthy  to  have  thmr 
inventions  and  benefactions  praised  by  all  us  who  come  aftef 
th«n,  than  the  cruelty  and  fierceness  of  so  many  battles,  stf 
much  strife  and  rancour,  such  waste  of  blood,  as  we  find'  to  bd 
the  main  subject  of  their  relation,  being  manifestly  things  in- 
jurious to  our  nature,  and  which  should  he  hghtly  related,  or 
passed  over-  in  sSence,  as  of  bad  example,  when  not  oiBeit 
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forth  for  tlie  tupport  or  defence  of  nrtue,  of  of  prutces,  of 
good  rulers,  whom  Ctod  commands  ua  to  regard  in  nis  place.*" 
Happv  would  it  have  been  for  the  world,  if  all  historiaiu  had 
thought  thus  wisely. 

Florian  speaks  of  a  work  which  he  designed  to  write  npoD 
mechanical  mventions.  "  I  have  proposed, '  he  says,  "  if  God 
grant  me  a  life  free  from  trouble  and  fatigue,  to  compile,  with 
we  fevour  of  your  majesty,  a  separate  volume,  in  which  I  shall 
describe  as  many  macnines  of  fire,  wind,  weight,  and  air,,  as  I 
have  seen  in  those  provinces,  whither  Uie  desire  of  knowing 
the  world  led  me  during  some  years  of  my  youth,  and  many 
besides,  which  have  been  described  and  drawn  by  others,  be- 
«des  what  I  myself  have  laboured  out  by  ray  own  devices  and 
thought!^  and  improved  upon,  or  added  to,  the  old  masters, 
who  are  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance ;  and  then  we  shall 
first  declare  the  manner  to  be  used  in  making  them ;  and  aSber- 
wards  the  reason  and  causes  of  all  their  effects  and  circum- 
stances conformable  to  natural  philosophy."  It  is  veiy  much 
to  be  regretted  that  this  work  waa  never  executed,  tor  this 
passage  seems  to  imply  some  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  steam 
vhenlie  speaks  of  tne  difference  between  wind  and  air — Mwtf- 
pios  dejiiego,  de  viento  de  petory  de  owe.  Lib.  5.  c.  41,  §  x6. 
O  Campo  rendered  more  service  to  Spanish  literature  as  an 
ieditor  than  as  an  author,  During  his  residence  at  Zaraora, 
the  printers  of  .that  ci^  came,  he  says,  to  ask  him  for  some 
uniting,  which  they  might  pubhsh  to  the  use  and  glory  of  the 
kingdom.  He  happened  then  to  have  in  his  possession  the 
general  Chronicle  of  Spain,  which  was  compiled  by  order  of 
Alfonso  the  Wise,  and  passed  under  bis  name.  This  mann- 
script,  which  had  been  lent  him  by  his  friend  the  licentiate^ 
Martin  de  Agular,  he,  with  Agular's  permission,  gave  them 
for  their  press,  and  corrected  their  wopression  with  scrupuloiu 
fidelity.  This  edUionwas  completed,  December  9,  1541,  and 
is  a  yen  fine  black-letter  book.  There  is  a  ValladoHd  edition 
of  it,  but  the  book  is  now  become  rare.    Ocampo  died  in 


GBOORAPHy.  TRATBLUNO,  AND  NAVIGATION. 

LEWIS  CADEMASTOS,  ^ropertv  Atrise  Da  Ca  De 
Mosto,  a  celebrated  Venetian  navigator,  born  about  14A8,  who 
while  yet  a  jouth  accomplished  several  voyages  in  the  Afedi- 
^rranean.  Wiahing  to  extend  his  adventures,  he  quitted  Ve- 
nice in  1454,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  bv  sea  to  Bruges 
in  Flanders ;  and  being  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal near  tlie_  residence  of  the  hifant  Don  Henry,  that  prince 
engaged  him  ui  a  voyage  of  discovery.    A  caravel  was  .fitted 
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out,  and  laden  chiefly  at  the  expeoce  of  De  Mosto,  who  em^ 
barked  in  March,  1455,  and  Vinaeiuo  Diaz,  to  whom  the 
commaDd  of  Ae  Teasel  was  entrusted,  and  proceeded  to  the 
cosat  of  Africa.  Cape  Verd  had  not  long  before  been  disco- 
vered b;  the  Portuguese,  but  no  ship,  according  to  De  Mosto, 
had  yet  ventured  to  pass  it.  This  vessel,  however,  together 
with  two  others  which  it  fell  in  with  at  sea,  a^ed  to  some 
distance  beyond  the  Cape,  but  through  fear  of  the  negroes,  the 
crews  refused  to  psoceed  brther,  and  the  ships  returned  to 
Portuga].  In  the  next  year,  Cademosto,  with  Usomare,  a 
Genoese  undertook  a  |KCond  voyage  with  three  ships  to  the 
same  parts.  After  passing  Cape  Blanco,  they  were  driven  by 
a  tempest  to  the  Cape  Vera  islands,  as  yet  undiscovered.  On 
one  ot  these  they  Wided,  whence  they  descried  a  few  others, 
but  the  complete  survey  of  this  groupwas  not  made  till  the 
researches  of  socceeding  navigators.  Thence  they  sailed  to 
Cape  Verd,  which  they  passed  and  proceeded  as  far  a*  the 
mouth  of  ^e  river  St.  Domingo.  Here  thev  found  negroes 
whose  language  their  interpreters  could  not  understand,  whence 
they  thought  it  useless  to  pursue  their  dbcoveries  any  further, 
and  returned  to  Portugal.  Of  these  voyages  Cademosto  wrote 
an  account,  which  is  valued  as  the  earliest  relation  extant  of 
the  Portuguese  navigation  on  the  coaat  of  Africa.  It  ia  not 
altogether  correct,  as  it  records  some  errors  into  which  he  was 
led  by  false  information  from  the  native  merchants;  but  it 
nves  an  interesting  account  of  the  gold  trade  of  Tombut  and 
Its  principal  brandies.  Cademosto  s  voyage  was  first  pul>. 
Ushed  at  Vicenza  in  1507,  afterwards  translated  into  Latia 
and  French,  inserted  by  GrinKUS  in  his  collection  entitled, 
Novis  Orbis,  and  by  Ramusio  in  his  Collection  of  Voyages, 
and  since  in  several  others.  The  author  resided  some  years  at 
Lagas  in  genwal  esteem.  He  returned  to  Venice  in  1464^ 
and  died  soon  afterwards. 

BARTHOLOMEW  DIAZ,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  na- 
vigator/ is  distiiwiushed  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  John  IL  of  Portugal,  employed  him  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  on  the  African  coast,  and  in  1436  he  had  traced 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  new  country,  and  after  encountering 
violent  tempests,  losing  the  company  of  the  victualling  bark 
which  attended  him,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  cape  that  termi- 
nates Africa ;  but  the  state  of  his  ship  and  the  untoward  dis- 
position of  his  crew,  obliged  him  to  return  wi&out  doubling 
it  On  account  of  the  troubles  which  he  had  undergone  in 
the  vOTage,  he  named  it, "  Cabo  Tormentoso,"  or  the  "  Stormy 
Cape,  tie  returned  to  Lisbon  in  December,  14<d7,  after  a 
voyage  of  rixteen  months  and  four  days.  From  his  report  the 
king  foresaw  that  the  course  to  the  Indiefl  was  now  certainly 
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fainted  out,  and  bt  samed  the  newly-diseovered  point  ¥  Cabo 
el  Bueoo  GspenuiEa,"  or  the  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
CHBISTOPHEK  COLUMBUS,  COL9MBO,  o»  CO- 
LON, one  of  those  men  who  form  an  era  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  was  a  native  of  Italy;  and  since  liia  name  has  become 
famous,  different  places  have  contended  for  the  honour  of  his 
hirth.  After  comparing  their  d^ms,  the  most  probable  r«snU 
is,  that  his  family,  ori^nally  from  Fradello  in  the  Placentii>e» 
settled  in  the  Genoese  donunjons,  in  son^  part  of  which  Chris- 
topher was  bom,  about  the  year  1447i  His  father  was  aaid 
py  some  to  have  been  a  weaver,  by  others  a  baz^man. 
Humble  as  was  his  condition,  he  nevemi^ess  sent  bis  son  to  • 
school,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  I«o- 
;uage,  together  with  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  cosmogra- 
^iby,  and  astronomy,  sciences  for  which  he  shewed  an  early 
predilection.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  14 ;  his  first  Toy- 
ages  were  to  those  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  frequented  by 
the  Genoese ;  after  which  he  took  a  voyage  to  Iceland,  aod 
proceeding  still  further  north,  advanced  several  degrees  within 
the  polar  circle.  After  this,  Columbus  eid:ered  into  the  service 
of  a  famous  sea  captain  of  his  own  name  and  family.  This 
man  commanded  a  small  squadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ;  and  by  cruizing,  sometimes  ag<uDSt  the  Mabom^aniy 
and  sometimes  against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country 
In  trade,  h^d  acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him 
Columbus  continued  for  several  years,  no  less  distinguished  for 
tis  coimige  than  his  experience  as  a  sailor.  At  length,  in  an 
obstinate  engagement  ott  the  coast  of  Portugal,  with  some  Ve- 
netian caravans  returning  richly  laden  from  me  Low  Countries, 
the  vessel  on  board  which  he  served  took  fire,  together  widi 
one  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  which  it  was  fast  grappled.  Co- 
lumbus threw  himself  into  the  sea ;  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar, 
and  by  the  support  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  be 
reached  the  snore,  though  about  two  leagues  distant.  After 
tias  disaster,  Columbus  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where  he  married 
a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Peresbello,  one  of  the  captaiiu 
emploved  by  Prince  Henry  in  his'  early  navigations,  and  who 
had  macovered  and  planted  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and 
Madeira.  Having  got  possession  of  the  journals  and  charts  of 
that  experienced  nttvigator,  Columbus  was  seized  with  an  irre- 
sistible desire  of  visiting  unknown  countries.  To  indulge  it, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  for  several  years 
to  trade  with  that  island,  the  Canaries,  Azores,  the  settlements 
in  Cruinea,  and  all  the  other  settiements  which  the  Portuguese 
had  discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  By  the  experience 
acquired  in  such  a  number  of  voyages,  Columbus  was  becooM 
one  ofthenwHtskilfiil  navigators  in  Europe.  At  this  time,  tbe 
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great  objoet  of  diacovery  wu  a  passage  1^  aeft  to  the  Est 
LidiM.  Thia  was  attempted,  snd  at  lost  aocoinpBshed  by  the 
Portuguese,  by  doubtiR?  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  dan- 
ger oad  tediouaneaa  of  ue  passage,  however,  sapposing  it  to  be 
really  aceoupliahed,  ithiefa  as  yet  it  was  not,  set  Coinmbus  on 
considering  whether  a  shorter  or  more  direct  passage  to  these 
regions  tn^fat  be  (bund  out ;  and,  after  a  long  consideration, 
he  became  thoroughly  convinc^,  that,  by  filing  across  the 
Adantic  ocean,  directly  towards  the  west,  new  countries,  which 
probably  formed  a  part  of  the  vast  continent  of  India,  must 
inUhbly  be  discovered.  His  conjectures  were  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  modem  navigators.  A  Fortnguese  {Htot 
having  stretched  farther  to  the  west  than  usual,  took  up  a 
{aece  of  timber,  artificially  carved,  floating  upon  the  sea ;  and 
aa  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  westerly  wmd,  he  concluded 
that  it  came  irom  some  unknown  land  situated  in  that  quarter. 
Columbns's  brother-in-law  had  found  to  the  west  of  the  Ma- 
deira isles  a  piece  of  timber  fashioned  in  the  same  manner,  and 
brought  by  tne  same  wind,  and  had  seen  also  canes  of  an  enor- 
mous sice  floating  upon  the  waves,  which  resembled  those 
described  by  Ptolemy,  as  productions  peculiar  to  the  Kast 
Indies.  After  a  course  of  westerly  winds,  trees  torn  up  by  ^e 
roots  were  often  driven  upon  the  coast  of  the  Azores ;  and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  singular  features, 
which  resembled  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor  AJrica, 
were  cast  ashore  there.  £ven  the  mistakes  of  ancient  geogra- 
phers, as  to  the  immeoae  extent  of  India,  as  well  as  various 
other  reasons,  contributed  to  persuade  Columbus,  that  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  course  to  the  remote  regions  of  the 
east,  was  to  be  found  by  saiUng  due  west.  He  presented  his 
tdans  to  the  Qenoese,  and  afterwards  to  the  king  of  Portagal ; 
but  instead  of  patronage,  he  met  in  both  applications  with 
coldness.  In  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  shewed  him 
greater  attention ;  and  after  many  delays,  which  his  zeal  suc- 
ceistvely  removed,  he  was  permitted  to  sail  in  quest  of  un- 
known r^nons.  It  was  agreed  by  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  that  Columbus  should  be  constituted  bigh  admi- 
ral in  the  seas,  islands,  and  continent  he  should  discover,  with 
the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  that  belonged  to  the  high 
admiral  oi  Castile  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
also  appointed  viceroy  in  all  those  countries  to  be  discovered, 
and  a  tenth  of  the  products,  accruing  from  their  productions 
and  commerce  was  granted  to  him  for  ever.  All  controvermea 
or  law  suits  with  respect  to  mercantile  transactions  were  to  be 
determined  by  the  sole  authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to 
be  appointed  by  him.  He  was  also  permitted  to  advance  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  expense  of  the  expedition,  and  of  earning 
on  commerce  with  the  new  countries;  and  was  entitieo,  in 
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tetum,  to  an  esgltth  of  the  profit.  Bn^  thoogh  &e  name  of 
Ferdinand  was  joined  widi  Isabella  in  the  transaetion,  his  disr 
trust  of  ColumbuB  was  still  so  violent,  that  he  refiiaed  to  t^e 
any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  king  of  Arrsgon;  sad  as  the 
whole  expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  Ae 
crown  of^Castiie,  Isabella  reserved  for  her  tuliyects  of  that 
kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  uigfat 
accrue  from  its  success.  Having  thus  obtained  the  asaaatanee 
of  Uie  court,  a  squadron  of  three  small  vessels  was  fitted  oat, 
victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  furnished  with  tune^  men. 
The  whole  expense  did  not  exoeed  iOOOl.  Of  this  HmaU  sqna- 
droD  Columbus  was  appointed  admiraL  On  the  third  of 
August,  1493,  he  left  Spam  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, who  united  their  suppUcationa  to  heaven  for  his  success. 
He  steered  directly  for  the  Canary  islands,  where  he  arrived 
.and  refitted,  as  well  as  be  could,  his  craay  and  il]-«pp«unted 
fleet.  Hence  he  sailed,  September  6th,  a  due  western  course 
into  an  unknown  ocean.  Columbus  now  found  a  thonaaod 
unforeseen  hardships  to  encounter,  which  demanded  aU  his 
judgment,  fortitude,  and  address  to  surmount.  Bendestitie 
di^ndties,  unavoidable  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  be 
had  to  struggle  with  those  which  arose  from  the  ignorance  aad 
thnidity  of  the  people  under  his  command.  On  the  144h  of 
September  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  magnetic  needle 
in  thdr  compass  did  not  point  exactly  to  the  p<uar  star,  but 
-varied  towaras  the  west;  and  as  they  proceeded  this  variatitxi 
increased.  This  new  ^enomenon,  which  is  now  familiar, 
though  the  occurrence  is  one  of  the  arcana  of  nature,  filled 
the  compamons  of  Columbus  with  terror.  Nature  itaelf  seemed 
to  have  sustained  a  change ;  and  the  only  guide  they  had  lei^ 
to  point  them  to  a  safe  retreat  from  an  unbounded  and  .track- 
less ocean,  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with  no  leaa 
quickness  than  insenuity,  assigned  a  reason  for  this  appear- 
ance, which  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  seemed  bo  puuisi- 
ble  to  them  that  it  dispelled  their  fears,  or  silenced  their  mnr- 
nujrs  for  some  time.  The  saQors,  however,  discontented,  and 
alarmed  at  their  distance  firom  land,  several  times  mut^iied, 
and  once  proposed  to  throw  their  admiral  overboard.  Colum- 
bus was  now  fiilly  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation.  He  had 
observed  with  great  uneasiness,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance 
and  of  fear  in  producing  disafiection  among  Kb  crew ;  and  saw 
that  it  was  now  ready  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  r^ 
tuned,  however,  perfect  presence  of  mmd.  He  a£fected  to 
■eem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithstanding  the 
witation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared  with  a 
^eerfiil  countenance ;  like  a  man  satisfied  witn  the  progveaa 
which  be  had  made,  and  confident  of  success.  Sometinies  he 
employed  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  to  eoothe  hia  meo.    Some- 
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than  be  endammMd  to  work  upon  flwir  imfaitioQ  or  snnce^ 
by  magnificent  deacriptioiu  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they 
were  about  to  scqnire.  On  other  c»ccaaona  he  assumed  a  tone 
of  aotfaority,  and  threatened  them  with  rengeance  from  their 
•overeim,  u*,  by  their  dastardly  beherioiir,  they  should  defeat 
this  noble  effect  to  promote  the  glory  jif  6od,  and  to  exalt  tJie 
Spanish  name  above  that  of  erery  o^er  nation.  Even  wiA 
seditious  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  reverence,  were  weigfa^  and  pcovuasive ;  and  not 
only  restrained  them  from  those  violent  excesses  which  they 
meditated,  but  prevailed  wkh  them  to  accompany  their  adniiru 
for  some  time  longer.  As  they  proceeded,  the  indicationB  of 
approaching  land  seemed  to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope 
in  proportion.  The  birds  began  to  appear  in  flocks,  making 
towards  the  south-west  Cohimbaa,  in  mutation  of  the  Portu- 
guese navigators,  who  had  been  ginded  in  several  of  their  dia* 
coveribe  by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due 
west  towards  that  quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight. 
But  after  holding  on  for  several  days  in  this  direction  without 
any  better  success  than,  formeriy,  having  seen  no  object  durii^ 
thuiy  days  but  the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  his  compa- 
nions subsided  faster  than  they  had  risen ;  tneir  fears  revived 
with  additicmal  force ;  impatience,  rage,  and  despair,  appeared 
in  evety  countenance.  All  sense  of  subordination  was  lost. 
The  omcers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in 
opinion,  and  supported  his  authority,  now  took  part  with  the 
private  men ;  they  assembled  tumultuously  on  the  deck,  expos- 
tulated with  their  commander,  mingled  threats  with  ttt^ 
expostulations,  and  required  him  instantly  to  tack  about  him 
to  return  to  £urope.  Colnmbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which  having 
been  tried  so  often  had  lost  their  effect ;  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  rekindle  any  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  expedition 
among  men  in  whose  breasts  fear  had  extingushed  every  ge- 
seroua  sentiment.  He  saw  that  it  was  no  less  vun  to  think  of 
employing  either  gentle  or  severe  measures,  to  quell  a  mutiny 
so  general  and  so  violent.  It  was  oeceBBary,  on  all  these  ac- 
counts to  soothe  passions  which  he  could  no  longer  command, 
and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  checked.  He 
promised  solemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their 
request,  provided  they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey 
his  command  for  three  days  longer;  and  if,  dining  that 
time,  laud  was  not  discovered,  he  would  then  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  direct  his  course  back  to  Spain.  Enraged  aa 
the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  their  faces  again 
towards  their  native  country,  this  propontion  did  not  appear 
to  them  unreasonable.  Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  con- 
fining bimwlf  to  a  term  so  short.  The  presages  of  discoverii^ 
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them  m&UiUe.  For  some  dare  the  goundu^  Kne  reodwd  the 
bottom,  and  the  soil  irfiich  it  hrMight  up  kidkBted  Imd  to  be 
mt  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  rards  increased ;  and 
were  composed  not  only  of  stfa-fowl,  but  of  such  land-birds  as 
could  not  oe  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore.  The  cmr  of 
llie  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating  which  seemed  to  be  newly 
cot,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artiflcially  carved.  The 
nilors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  lim  brandi  of  a  tree  with  red 
berries  perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  setting  son 
aaaumed  a  new  appearance ;  the  air  was  more  mild  and  warm ; 
and  during  night,  tbe  wiiid  became  onequal  and  TariaUe. 
From  ^  these  symptoms,  Cfdnmbus  was  so  confidrat  of  being 
near  land,  that,  on  the  evening  of  tbe  1 1th  of  Octobo",  sft^ 
puldic  prayers  for  success,  be  ordered  tiie  sails  to  be  foried^ 
and  the  ships  to  lie  by,  keeping  strict  watch,  lest  they  should 
be  driven  ashore  in  the  night.  During  this  interval  of  Bua- 
pense  and  expectation,  no  man  shut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon 
deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter  where  they  expected 
to  discover  tbe  land  whidi  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  thur 
wishes.  About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  standing 
on  the  forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privatelj 
pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  ward* 
robe.  Guttierez  perceived  it,  and  caJUng  to  Sucedo,  comjH 
ttoller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  ae  if  it  were 
carried  &om  {dace  to  place.  At  two  o'ck>ck  next  morning, 
Roderic  Triana  discovered  land,  and  the  joyM  sound  of 
X^and !  Land !  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  whiui  kept  alwaya 
a-heod  of  the  other  ships.  But  having  been  so  often  deceived 
by  &lIacious  appearances,  every  man  was  now  become  slow  of 
bdief ;  and  waited,  in  all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  impa- 
tience, toT  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned, 
all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  every  ship  an 
island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  from  tbe  north,  whose  flat 
and  verdant  fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and  watered  with 
many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  deli^tful  country^ 
Tbe  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the  Te  Deom,  as  m 
hynm  of  thanksgiving  to  God :  and  were  joined  1^  those  of 
the  other  ships,  with  tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  convratula-* 
tioD.  This  office  of  gratitude  to  heaven  was  followed  by  an 
act  of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-condemnation  min- 
ted with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon  their 
i^orance,  incredulity,  and  insolence,  which  had  created  him 
so  much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the 
prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan;  and  passing,  in  &e 
warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  anotnerj  they 
now  pronounced  the  roan  whom  they  had  ao  lately  reiikd  and 
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dttvatexwd.  to  be  a  person  inspiied  by  heavta  wtth  ea^uatj 
and  fortitude  more  Uian.fauman,  in  order  to  accomplish  b  de* 
Bign  BO  iar  b^ond  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  kll  former 
ages.  Am  soon  as  the  evii  arose,  all  theit  boats  were  manned 
and  armed.  Thejr  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  co- 
tours  displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial  pomp. 
As  they  approached  the  coast  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  mtdi 
titude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn 
together,  whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  aaci 
astonishment  at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  tbetn 
selves  to  their  view,  Colunbus  was  the  first  European  who 
set  foot  in  the  New  World  which  be  had  discovered.  He 
landed  in  ■  i  rich  dress  and  with  a  naked  sword  ia  his  hand. 
His  men  b>lIowed;  and,  kneeling  down,  they  all  kissed  the 
ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They  next 
erected  a  crudfiz,  and  protrasted  themselves  before  it,  re- 
turning thanks  to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  an 
happy  issue.  This  island  was  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  to 
wlucn  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  and  took  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  their  Catholic  majesties.  In  this  first 
Toysge  he  discovered  several  other  of  the  Lucayo  or  Bahama 
islands,  with  those  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  The  natives  con- 
sidering the  Spaniards  as  divinities,  and  the  discbarge  of  the 
artillery  as  their  thunder ;  they  felt  prostrate  at  the  sound.  The 
women,  however,  offered  their  favours,  and  courted  the  ent- 
braces  of  the  new  guests,  as  men.  Their  husbands  were  not 
jealous  of  them;  and  in  the  arms  of  those  wantons  the  compa- 
nions of  Columbus  are  said  to  have  caught  that  malady  which 
directs  its  poison  to  the  springs  of  life.  He  afterwards  touched 
at  several  of  the  islands  in  the  same  cluster,  inquiring  every 
where  for  gold,  which  he  thought  was  the  only  object  of  c<m- 
merce  worth  his  attention,  in  steering  southward  he  disco- 
vered the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  abomidiiig  in  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  inhabited  by  a  humane  and  hospi- 
table people.  On  his  return,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  stohnt 
which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  ships  and  their  crews. 
Aa  a  crisis  when  all  was  given  up  for  lost,  Columbus  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  mough  to  retire  into  his  cabin,  and  to  write 
upon  parchment  a  short  account  of  his  voyage.  This  he 
wrapped  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclosed  in  a  cake  of  wax, 
put  tt  into  a  tight  cask,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that 
some  fortunate  accident  might  preserve  a  deposit  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  world.  After  obt^ing  bis  grand  object, 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Palos,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1493.  As 
soon  as  the  ship  was  discovered  approaching,  all  the  inhabi- 
taots  of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  where  they  recmed 
the  admiral  wi^  royal  honours.    The-  court  was  thai  at  Bar- 
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ttHooE,  aiid  CohimbuB  immedntely  acquainted  the  king  and 

qiieen  of  his  amTol.  They  were  no  less  deligfated  thao  asto* 
oished  with  the  unexpected  event  They  gave  orders  for 
conducting  him  into  the  city  with  all  imaginahle  pomp.  They 
received  him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  Bested  on  a  throne 
under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached,  they 
stood  up ;  and  raising  him  as  he  kneeled  to  Mas  their  hands, 
commanded  him  to  take  bis  seat  on  a  chair  prepai-ed  for  him, 
and  togiveafurcumstantial  account  of  bis  voyage.  When  be 
had  finished  his  oration,  which  he  dehvered  with  much  mo- 
desty and  simplicity,  the  ki^  and  queen  kneeling  down, 
offired  up  solenm  thanks  to  God  for  the  discovery.  Every 
possible  mark  of  honour  that  could  be  anggeated  l^i  gi»titude 
or  admiration,  waa  conferred  on  Coluubua,  the  fonner  capitu- 
lation was  confirmed ;  his  family  was  ennobled,  and  a  fleet  was 
ordered  to  be  equipped,  to  enable  him  to  go  in  quest  of  those 
more  opulent  countries  which  he  still  confidentiy  expected  to 
find.  This  consisted  of  seventeen  ships,  having  on  board  IflOO 
persons,  several  of  them  men  of  rank,  destined  to  settle  in  these 
newly  discovered  countries,  and  amply  furnished  with  all 'ne- 
cessaries for  that  purpose. 

Columbus  sailed  tram  Cadiz  upon  his  second  voyage  on 
September  25,  1493.  After  a  series  of  adventures  he  at  length 
arrived  at  Hispaniola,  where  he  found  the  littie  garrison  ne 
had  left  totally  extirpated, — a  catastrophe  brougnt  on  them 
by  their  own  iu  conduct  towards  the  natives.  Columbus  re- 
jected the  solicitations  made  by  some  of  his  followers  to 
revenge  their  deaths,  and  proceeded  to  establish  a  colony,  by 
building  a  town,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Isabella  in 
honour  of  his  royal  patroness.     Having  by  his  prudence  and 

Xur  tolerably  composed  some  discontents  and  mutinies, 
;h  had  arisen  among  his  colonists,  he  left  his  brother 
Diego  to  govern  the  settiements,  and  proceeded  vrith  a  small 
squadron  on  an  exploratory  voyage.  In  this  expedition  he 
.  niade  made  no  other  discovery  of  importance  ihan  that  of  the 
ijand  of  Jamaica.  On  returning  to  Hispaniola,  he  found  there 
liis  brother  Bartholomew,  who  nad  been  sent  &om  Spain  with 
a  reinforcement  of  three  ships  loaded  with  provisions.  An 
Indian  war  then  succeeded,  which  in  the  end  proved  extremely 
destructive  to  a  people  naturally  timid,  and  prodigiously  infe- 
rior in  every  respect  to  their  invaders.  Numerous  complaints 
against  the  conduct  of  Columbus  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
court  of  Spain  by  the  m^contents,  and  a  conmussioner  had 
been  sent  over  to  inquire  into  their  validity.  The  manifest 
pardaht^  of  this  officer  induced  Columbus  to  resolve  to  lay 
before  the  throne  in  person  a  fiill  account  of  his  transactions. 
He  arrived  in  Spain  in  1406.  The  presence  of  a  great  man 
often  produces  efifects  in  his  favour  wtucb  he  would  m  vain  ex- 
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pect  from  distant  representationB.    The  tranqnil 

which  Columbus  eminent];  poaseeeed,  put  nis  enemiea  to  ei- 


lence,  and  with  the  aseistance  of  the  gold  and  precious  oonuno- 
ditiea  which  he  brought  with  him,  recovered  the  good  opinion 
of  his  Eoverelgna.  In  May,  1408,  Columhua  proceeded  in  his 
diird  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  with  a  squadron  of  six  ships. 
He  arrived  at  Hispaniola  in  August,  much  debilitated  by  sick- 
ness and  fatigue.  There  he  found  that  his  brother,  according 
to  his  advice,  had  removed  the  colony  from  Isabella  to  St.  Do- 
mingo, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  He  also  found  that 
a  mutiny  had  been  raised  by  the  chief  justice  Roldan,  who 
had  seceded  with  a  number  of  settlers,  and  threatened  a  civil 
war.  This  he  composed  as  weU  as  he  was  able,  and  gratified 
the  discontented  with  allotments  of  lands,  to  which  were  an- 
nexed those  distributions  of  the  poor  natives,  called  reparti- 
mientos,  which  eventually  proved  such  an  intolerable  source  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  to  those  wretched  beings.  Envy  and 
mahgnity,  however,  still  pursued  him.  The  complaints  against 
hhn  and  hia  brothers  transmitted  to  court  were  more  loud  and 
importunate  than  ever.  At  length  queen  Isabella  was  to  such 
a  degree  influenced  by  the  charges  brought  against  Columbus, 
that  she  signed  an  instrument  revoking  hia  appointment  as 
viceroy  and  governor  of  the  countries  he  had  discovered,  an4 
nominating  Francis  de  Bovadilla  in  his  stead.  This  man,  in 
the  insolence  of  power,  without  even  admitting  Columbns  to 
bis  presence,  threw  him  into'  chains,  and  sent  him,  along  with 
hia  brothers  also  fettered,  to  Europe.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
they  were  shocked  with  the  idea  of  that  imputation  of  ingrati- 
tude which  the  Spanish  court  roust  undergo  Irom  all  mai^ind, 
upon  such  unworthy  treatment  of  so  great  a  benefactor  to  the 
nation.  He  was  immediately  liberated,  presented  with  a  mm 
of  money,  and  invited  to  court,  where  he  was  received  with 
Undness  and  civility  by  the  king  and  queen.  Bovadilla  was 
disgraced,  yet  Columbus  was  not  restored  to  his  former  dig- 
nity. And  so  deeply  did  the  injury  which  he  had  sustauiM 
tank  into  his  mind,  tnat-Ke  always  carried  about  with  him  the?'  ^ 
fetters  which  he  had  worn,  hung  them  up  in  his  chamber,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  be  buned  with  him.  His  passion  for 
discovery,  however,  ted  him  to  propose  another  voyage,  the 
IpaA'mg  purpose  of  which  was  hu  or^final  idea  of  opening  a 
new  tract  to  the  East  Indies. 

On  this  fourth  voyage,  accompanied  by  hia  brother  Battfio- 
lomew,  and  hia  son  Ferdinand,  and  iumished  with  only  fonr 
small  barks,  he  sailed  from  Cadiz  in  May,  160S.  On  arriving 
off  St.  Domingo,  he  found  eighteen  loaded  ships  prepaiing  to 
depart  for  Europe.  As  from  certain  tokens  he  discemed  the 
iqiproBch  of  a  hurricane,  he  requested  permission  to  enter  the 
harbour,  iind  at  the  same  tim,e  warned  the  fleet  not  to  saiL 
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Both  hw  Eequest  and'  his  waniiag  were  dinegirded.  The 
hyrricaiie  came  on>     By  proper  precautions  ne  escaped  its 

Buy  i  but  it;  fell  with  such  violence  on  the  fleet,  that  only  two 
ahips  were  asTed,  aod  Bovadilla  and  Roldaa,  and  several  of 
Via  iaveterate  enemies,  perished  with  all  their  wealth.  It  hap- 
pened too,  that  among  those  vessels  which  escaped,  was  that 
on  which  the  wrecks  of  Columbus's  |»operty  were  embarked. 
Cohunbus  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  traced  all  the  coast 
about  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  search  of  his  imagined  strait. 
He  left  a  small  colony  under  the  command  of  his  brother  on 
die  river  Belem,  and  then  sailing  homewards  was  wrecked  on 
tl^e,  ialand  of  Jamaica.  At  length  he  was  delivered  by  a 
squadron  seat  irom  Hiepaniola ;  and  aAer  a  short  stay  at  St. 
Dfflningo,  he  embarked  for  Spain,  and  reached  St  Lucan 
in  I>e<%mberi    1504,   and  thus  finished  his    last    disastrous 


loyage. 
He  had 


e  had  the  mortification  of  finding  his  best  friend,  Isabella, 
dead ;  and  Columbus  could  never  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any 
part  of  that  treaty  to  which  he  was  endtled.  Disgusted  wi^ 
tjie  iiwratitude  of  a  monarch,  whom  he  had  served  with  so 
nuich  fidelity  and  success,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  ended 
hiaaictive  and  useful  life  at  Valladohd,  on  the  SOtb  of  May,  1306, 
ia,  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  widt  a  compostoe 
«f  mind  suited  to  the  magnanimity  which  distinguished  his  cha- 
racter, and  with  sentiments  of  piety  becoming  the  sincere  re- 
spect for  religion^  which  he  manifested  in  every  occurrence  of 
his  life.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous  in  his  deportment, 
circwnspect  in  his  words  and  actions,  irreproachaMe  in  bis 
morals,  and  exemplary  in  his  religious  duties.  The  following 
wiecdote,  which  is  rehUed  of  him,  will  give  some  idea  of  his 
sagacity  and  prudence.  While  his  vesseb  lay  off  Hispuiiola, 
^e  Indians  neglected  to  bring  the  provisions  he  had  agreed 
for ;.  On  which  he  sent  for  the  chie&,  and  mibrmed  them  that 
tiie  God  of  the  Christians  was  angry  at  their  breach  of  faith, 
ajtd  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  foltowuig  night  the  moon  would  rise 
with  a  threatening  and  bloody  aspect.  He  knew  that  there 
would  be  an  eclipse  that  night,  but  the  Indians  made  light  of 
the  prediction  tUl  they  saw  it  verified ;  on  which,  in  great 
terror,  they  supplicated  his  forgiveness,  and  ever  af^r  brought 
the  itipul^ed  supplies  regularly.  The  king  was  so  just  to  Ids 
nemory,  notwithstanding  his  ingratitude  during  his  life,  that 
he  buried  him  magnificentiy  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and 
erected  a  tomb  ovto  him  with  this  inscription,  "  A  CastiUa  y  a 
LeoB.  nevevo  mundo  dio  Colon,  i.  e.  Columbus  has  given  a 
New  World  to  Castile  and  Leon."  The  king  also  confirmed 
to  his  sons  their  hereditary  rights.  Don  Diego,  the  eldest  sod, 
was  put  m  possession  of  all  his  father's  posts  in  1508  ;  aod 
his  mothers  lived  honoured  and  :distiDguishcd  as  became 
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sharen  in  the  Uood  of  tjbe  gK«t  Columbw.  That  anodiet 
person  ahould  BuppUat  biin  in  the  glory  of  gtving  a  aame  to  that 
New  World  which  he  discovered,  appears  a  siogiikr  caprice  of 
fortune,  or  rather  of  human  iiyustice  ;  and  may  be  regarded 
sa  completing  that  train  of  calamities  and  indignities,  which 
rendered  him  much  less  a  hapw  than  a  famous  man. 

BARTHOLOMIiW  COLUMBUS,  brother  to  Christo- 
pher, famous  for  his  marine  charts  and  apherea,  which  he 
presented  to  Henry  VII.  of  England.     He  died  in  1514. 

FERDINAND  DE  MAGALHAENS,  better  inown  by 
the  name  of  MAGELLAN,  a  cdebrated  navigator,  was  1^ 
birth  a  Portuguese,  of  a  respectable  family.  He  served  under 
Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies  for  five  years,  and  particu- 
larly distioguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of  Malacca  m  1610. 
Not  bang  satisfied  vitli  the  attentions  of  fais  own  court  tot 
wards  him,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Charles  V.,  king  of 
Spain.  It  is  said  he  was  guilty  of  peculation,  vhitdi  cau- 
sed him  to  quit  his  own  country.  He  was  accompanied  by; 
Rw  Falero,  another  Portuguese,,  well  versed  in  geography 
and  aatronomy.  They  formed  the  bold  design  of  ^seovering 
a  new  passage  by  the  west  to  the  Molucca  islands,  which  they 
offered  to  prove  fell  witbb  the  division  of  the  globe  assigned 
by  the  pope  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  It  is  affirmed  that  they- 
had  first  proposed  this  enterprize  to  Emanuel  king  of  Portur. 
gal,  who  rejected  it,  as  openbg  a  way  for  other  nations  to 
have  access  to  the  East  Indies,  the  trade  of  which  was  mo- 
nopdized  by  the  Portuguese.  The  king  of  Spain  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  and  on  September  20,  1519,  Magalhaens  sailed 
from  San  Lucar.  with  five  ships  and  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
nx  men  under  his  command.  Murmurs  soon  began,  to  arisfe 
among  his  officers,  who  considered  it  as  a  dbgrace  to  be  com* 
naodedby  a  renegade  Portuguese ;  and  when,  on  the  follovriiw' 
Easter,  the  fleet  was  lying  at  a  port  in  South  America,  which, 
they  named  San  Juliui,  three  of  the  captains  formed  a  con- 
spiracy o^nst  their  commander.  This  he  discovered  and 
quelled.  To  one  of  the  ships  he  dispatched  a  messenger 
armed  with  a  dagger,  to  d^ver  a  letter  to  the  captain,  en- 
joining him  to  stab  the  captain  while  he  was  reading  Uie  letter. 
He  boarded  the  second  snip  and  secured  the  mutineers,  and 
the  third  submitted.  One  of  these  captains  was  hung  at  the 
yard-arm,  and  the  other  set  on  shore.  The  coast  on  which 
they  lay  was  that  of  Pat^onia  ;  and  this  first  voyage  containa 
accounts  of  the  extraorduiary  stature  of  the  natives,  concern- 
ing which  so  much  discussion  has  since  arisen.  Towards  the 
eiM  of  October,  they  reached  a  cape  which  ^ey  named  De  ha 
Ve^ines,  forming  the  entrance  of  the  famous  straita  since 
bearuig  the  name  of  Magellan.  The  commander  waa  obliged 
to  exert  all  hii  authoiity  to  induce  his.meg  to  ventme  ap  nia 
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tmknevn  pasuge  with  s  view  of  cros^^  a  vagt  eea  beyond  it, 
at  the  hazard  of  running  short  of  provisions,  of  which  a  sop-' 
ply  for  three  months  alone  remained.  One  of  the  ships  ac- 
tually deserted  him,  and  steered  back  for  Europe.  The  rest 
proceeded  and  discovered  the  South  Sea  on  November  £7, 
1519,  which  caused  the  commander  to  shed  tears  of  joy.  They 
continued  their  voyage  over  this  ocean,  now  first  visited  l^ 
Europeans,  and  at  length  sufiered  those  evils  from  ftmine 
whid)  they  had  anticipated.  The  crews  were  at  last  reduced 
to  eat  the  hides  with  which  the  rigging  was  covered,  and  many 
men  fell  victims  to  their  scanty  and  unwholesome  diet;  it  h^>- 
pened  also  that  only  (wo  of  the  numerous  islands  in  these  seas, 
and  those  barren  and  deserted,  were  descried  by  them.  The 
weather,  however,  proved  so  uniformly  calm  and  temperate, 
that  they  gave  the  name  of  Pacific  to  the  ocean  over  whk^ 
Aey  sailed.  On  March  6,  1590,  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Latbones,  so  named  by  them  from  the  thieving  character  of 
the  natives.  Thence  they  reached  the  archipelago  of  St. 
Lazarus,  afterwards  caQed  the  Philippines.  At  one  of  these 
islands,  named  Zebu,  Magalhaens  with  tittle  difficulty  obtained 
die  conversion  of  the  king,  using  the  argument  mat  by  be^ 
coming  a  Christian  he  would  he  rendered  superior  to  his  ^le- 
inies.  Under  the  further  condition  of  becoming  a  vassal  of 
Spain,  the  Portuguese  assisted  him  in  attempts  to  reduce  to 
subjectiion  some  neighbouring  chiefttuns,  md  the  cross  was 
erected  over  some  burnt  villages.  The  chief  of  aneighbooruig 
island  named  Matan,  being  summoned  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Spaniards  and  make  submisaion  to  the  king  of  Zebu,  bravely 
Ktjected  the  claim ;  and  M^alhaens,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
&e  king  and  of  bis  own  officers,  resolved  to  punish  his  diso- 
bedience. With  about  fifty  men  he  landed  upon  Matan,  and 
was  met  by  its  chief  with  bis  people,  when  an  engagement 
took  place,  which  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At 
length  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards  slackened  for  want  of  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  the  islanders  pressing  on,  a  retreat  became  neces- 
sary. Magalhaens  received  a  wound  &om  an  arrow  in  the 
leg,  and  being  ill  supported  bv  his  men,  who  fled  in  disorder, 
he  was  beaten  down,  and  at  length  slain  with  a  lance.  This 
catastrophe  took  place  in  \5Zl ;  and  by  this  act  of  impmdecce 
he  lost  the  honour  of  being  the  first  circumnavigator  of  the 

8 lobe,  which  attached  to  Cario  who  brought  his  ship  home  by 
le  East  Indies.  Magalhaens,  however,  has  secured  an  im- 
mortal name  among  maritime  discoverers,  by  the  commence- 
ment of  this  great  enterprise,  in  which  he  displayed  extraor^ 
dinary  skill  and  resolution,  but  accompanied  with  the  disre- 
gard of  justice  and  humanity,  then  almost  universal  among 
adventurers  of  this  class. 
AMERICUS  VPSPUTIUS,  bom  at  Florence  of  a  wry 
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ancient  fainilj',  in  1461.     He  discovered  very  early  a  taste  for 
philosophy,  mathematics,   and  sea-voyages.     As  soon  as  be 
was  informed  of  Columbus's  return  from  the  West  Indies,  he 
burned  with  impatience  to  be  partaker  of  his  glory.     lie  ap- 
plied to  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  who  supplied  him  with  four 
ships,  with  which  he  departed  from  Cadiz,  in  1497.     He  fell 
in  with  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  ran  along  it,  and  also  the  coast 
of  Terra  Firma,  as  br  as  the  Crulph  of  Mexico,  returning  to 
Spain  in  about  eighteen  months.     He  did  not  dispute  with  Co- 
lumbus the  glory  of  having  discovered  the  West  India  islands ; 
but  pretended  that  he  first  discovered  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica.  For  this  the  Spanish  writers  are  very  severe,  and  charge 
him  with  having  falsified  dates  to  support  his  claim.     A  year 
after  bis  first  voyage,  Vesputius  performed  a  second  with  six 
ships,  still  under  the  auspices  of  T'erdinand  and  Isabella.     In 
this  voyage  he  proceed»l   to  the  Andlla  islands,  and  from 
thence  to  tlie  coast  of  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  and  returned 
safe  to  Cadiz  in  the  month  of  November,  1500,  bringing  with 
him  many  valuable  stones,  and  other  commodities.     Ik  met 
with  but  a  cool  reception  fr^m  the  Spaniards  for  all  his  ser- 
vices ;  and  their  ingratitude  senidbly  affected  him.     Emanuel 
king  of  Portugal,  jealous  of  the  success  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reign, had  taken  great  pains  to  share  in  the  new  discoveries  : 
and  being  informed  of  Vesputius's  discontent,  Invited  htm  to 
Portugal,  and  gave  hhn  the  command  of  three  ships  to  under- 
take a  third  voyage  of  discovery.     Vespudus  sailed  from  Lis- 
bon in  May,  1501.     He  ran  down  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as 
Sierra  I^eone  and  the  coast  of  Angola.     He  then  stood  over 
for  the  coast  of  America,  and  fell  in  with  Brazil,  which  he  dis- 
covered entirely,  as  far  as  Patagonia,  and  north  to  the  river 
Plata.     This  illustrious  navigator  then  sailed  back  to  Sierra 
Leone,  and  keeping  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  returned  to 
Portugal,  arriving  at  Lisbon  in  September,  150S.     King  Ema- 
nuel, highly  satisfied  with  this  success,  equipped  six  ships, 
with   which  our  navigator  made   a  fourth  voyage.     In  tnis 
voyaoe  be  designed  to  stiuid  along  America  to  the  south, 
until  ne  discovered  a  passage  to  the  Molucca  islands  to  the 
westward.    He  ran  along  the  coast  from  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
as  far  as  the  river  Curabada ;  but  having  only  provisions  for 
twenty  months,  and  being  detained  on  the  coast  he  had  dis- 
covered five  months  by  contrary  winds,  he  returned  to  Portu- 
gal.  Americusdiedat  the  island  of  Tercera  in  1514,  leavine  hia 
name  to  half  the  globe.    A  celebrated  author  speaking  of  tnese 
voyages,  says,  that  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  bar- 
barians attacked  the  cultivated  nations ;  but  now,  the  latter  in 
their  turns  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  make  war  on  the  barba- 
rians.    Americus  has  left  us  relations  of  his  four  voyages,  in 
which  he  has  described  the  original  inhabitants  of  America  in 
VOL.  IV.  LI  n,„.-™.,Goo^lc 
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Uyeljicolouni.    TIiq  kii^  q{  ^rta^d  <»a^,aonie  ratabm  of 
iaa  obip,  the  Victoiyf,  tp.  be-  prese^vfiidi  i?'  4l9  tqettopolitan 
uuirch  of  Lisbon. 
PEDRO    A^VA^^Z   GABRAL.    or  CAJ^BSRA,  a 

celebrated  nayig^tpFi  spn  of  a.Por;^^Bae.geittlemuii  who  C4nf 
Boapded  thp  s^ Qond  Qe^  ^tti^d:  opt  for,  tbe  East  Indies  by 
Eipapuel  Iptig  of  Portugal,  in  1600.  Thi«  adIl^raJI  having 
stood  out  to  eei^  off  thf;  coast. of  Afpt:^,  in  ordc^-to  ^oid  the 
yf^nable  winds  near  the  lap49  wa^  tJuqwD  by  a  tempest  after  a 
niptftVs  sailing  on  the  sboreof  an.t^itnowiicouiit^,  whtcbwat 
wat  part  of  Soiith  Aipfrica.  dn^  iwoed  Bra^.  He  hmded 
April 24^  1500,  at  a  pUpe  to  whif^.he  gttve  the,  ivme  of  Santa 
Qnif,  and  took  poes^s^QU  ofth^  couQtry  for  thecrownof  Por- 
tiwat.  Cabral  proceeded  from  this  qev  coaat  to  St^la  in 
Alrica,  where  he  arrived  aft(?  thelos»-of  ais  out  of  thirteen  of 
hi^  ships,  and  thence  sailed  to  Calicut.  H/^re,  he  obtained  per- 
ipssion  from  the  king  qr  zaii^arin  to  n^ake  a,ceiiiUDercial  e&tabuBh- 
iltcnt.  A  war  soon  succeeded,  tht^n^dur^lcoDs^usnceofiwi- 
tual  Jealousies.  Qabral  bi^mt  s^v^ral  ^ips^  in  tbe  port,  batteicd 
me,  town,  and  compelled  t)ie^  z|unori|i  to  compl^y  with  his  tf;nB& 
Hp  thence  proceeded  to  Cananpr,  where  be  made  a.  tres^ 
with  the  prince.  In  1501  he  return^to  Portugal  with  &  rich 
lading.  He  published  an  account  of  this  voyage,  [snoted  in 
aft  Italifji  translation  by  Bjumuia  at  Vepice,  with  sevenl 
o.tKersi  Cabraj  died  i°  his  owq  country,  after  having  est*- 
bljshed  a  lasting  name  by  his  discoveri^  and  exploits. 

SEBASTI^Uf,  CABOT, .  one  of  tbe  discorarcrs  of  tbe 
continent  of  Ameriot,  wa»  tb^  sqjq  of  John  Cabot,  a  VenetiuL 
He  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1477 ;  and.waa  taught  1^  h^  &ther 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  cosmograpby.  Before  he  was 
tyrenty,  year*  of  &ge  he,  made  sever^  voya^s.  The  first  ot 
Bfiy  consequience  s^ms  to  hare  been  made  with  his  father^  vbo 
had  a  commissioi) .  from .  H^n;^  VII.,  for  the  diacoTery  of  a 
north  west  passage  to^  India.  They  sailed  in  the  spring  of 
1407,  and  proceeding  to  the  north-rWest  dtBCOvered  land, 
which  for  that  reason  they  called  Prima-vista,  or  Newfoimd- 
land.  Another  smaller  island  tbey.  called  St.  John,  fiton  ita 
being  discovered  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  i  aA^ 
Wbicn,  they  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  American  continent 
as  far  as  Cape  Florida,  and  then  returned  with  a  good  caig<v 
and  tht;ee  Indians  aboard  to  England,  where  they  met  with  a 
gracious  reception.  Purchase  justly  observes,  that  Ajg^eriea 
should  have  be^n  called  Cabotiani,  or  Sebastiana,  aa  Cabot 
discovered  more,  of  it  than  either  Columbus  or  VespiUJusjand 
he  certaijily  discovered  that  great  continent  before  either  of 
them.  Stowe  and  Speed  ascribe  these  discoveries  wholly  ta 
BQl>astian,  without  mentioning  his  father.  It  is  probable  that 
S^b^ti^ji  aftnr  his  iather'a  death,  made  8ei«ni  vo;«ges  to 
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thete  parts,  as  a  map  of  bia  discoTeriea  drawn  by  bimsel^  wu 
hung  up  in  the  privy  ^rden  at  Whitehall.  However,  history 
^ves  but  little  account  of  his  life  for  twenty  years;  when  be 
went  to  Spaiii,  where  he  was  made  pilot-major,  and  entrusted 
with  reviewing  all  projects  for  discoTeries,  which  were  then 
Very  numerous.  His  great  capacity  and  proved  integrity, 
induced  many  eminent  merchants  to  treat  with  him  about  a 
voyage  by  the  newly  discovered  straits  of  Magellan  to  the 
Moluccas.  He  therefore  sailed  in  1525,  first  to  the  Canaries ; 
then  to  the  Cape  Verd  islands ;  thence  to  St.  Augustin  and 
the  island  Of  Patoa ;  when  some  of  his  people  beginning  to  be 
mutinous,  and  refusing  to  pass  through  the  straits,  he  laid 
aside  the  design  of  sailing  to  the  Moluccas  ;  left  some  of  the 
principal  mutmeers  upon  a  desert  island,  and  sailing  up  the 
rivers  Plata  and  Paraguay,  discovered,  and  built  forts  in  a. 
large  tract  of  this  country,  which  produced  gold,  silver,  and 
other  rich  commodities.  He  thence  despatched  messengers' 
to  Spain  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition,  goods  for 
trade,  and  a  recruit  of  men  ;  hut  his  request  not  being  readily* 
complied  with,  after  staying  five  years  in  America,  ne  then 
returned  home,  where  he  met  with  a  cold  reception,  the  mer- 
chants being  displeased  at  his  not  having  pursued  his  voyage 
to  the  Moluccas,  while  his  treatment  of  the  mutineers  had 
given  umbrage  at  court.  Hence  he  returned  to  England,  and 
being  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  then  lord  protec- 
tor, a  new  office  was  erected  for  him ;  he  was  made  governor 
of  the  mystery  and  company  of  the  merchant  adventurers  for" 
the  dbcovery'  of  regions,  dominions,  islands,  and  places  un- 
loiown,  a  pension  was  granted  ■  him  by  letters  patent  £166, 
ISs.  4d.  per  annum ;  and  he  was  consulted  in  all  affairs  rela- 
dve  to  trade.  In  152S,  by  his  advice  the  court  fitted  out  some 
ships  for  the  discovery  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
This  produced  the  first  voyage  the  English  'made  to  Russia, 
and  me  beginning  of  that  commerce,  which  lias  ever  «nce 
been  carried  on  between  the  two  nations.  The  Russia  com- 
pany was  now  founded  by  a  charter  granted  by  Philip  and 
Maty,  and  of  this  company  Sebastian  was  appointed  governor 
for  hfe.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  took  notice  of  the  va- 
riation of  the  needle,  and  who  published  a  map  of  the  world. 
And  he  was  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  the  maritime  strength 
of  Britain,  which  has  since  made  this  nation  so  flourishing. 
The  exact  dme  of  his  death  is  not  known,  hut  he  lived  to  be' 
above  seventy  years  of  age. 

VASCO  NUGNES  DE  BALBOA,  a  famous  Spanish 
adventurer  in  the  New  Worid,  was  a  native  of  Castile,  and 
Went  over  very  early  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  had  a  considerable  settlement  in  Hispaniola;  buthisaSairs_ 
becoming  deranged,  he  embarked  with  a  Spanish  .captain 
l12  ,.L.oo^lc 
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named  EncUo  in  search  of  new  lands,  and  paesing  the  river 
Darien,  they  settled  a  colony  upon  the  isthmus  of  that  name, 
and  founded  a  town  called  Santo  Maria  el  Antigua,  the  ancient, 
as  heins  the  first  settlement  of  the  southern  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. In  this  place  they  estahlished  a  kind  of  republican 
goTemment,  under  the  authority  of  two  alcaydes,  of  whom 
Balboa  was  one.  Nicuessa,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Spain  sovemor  of  that  part  of  the  continent,  was  at 
first  refused  admission  into  Santa  Maria;  at  length  Balboa 
permitted  him  to  enter,  and  protected  him  from  his  enemies, 
till  he  became  the  victim  of  his  own  misconduct.  Balboa,  by 
his  courage  and  prudence,  guned  to  himself  all  the  authority  of 
the  new  colony,  and  quarrelling  with  Enciso,  caused  him  to  be 
imprboned,  and  all  nis  effects  to  be  confiscated, — an  act  of 
power  that  eventually  proved  hisDwn  ruin.  Balboa,  however, 
pushed  his  conquests  among  the  neighbouring  Indians,  selling 
nis  services  to  the  best  bidder,  and  amassing  gold  from  aQ 
quarters  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  In  one  of  his  incursions,  a  cacique,  observing  with 
wonder  the  Spanish  thirst  of  gold,  offered  to  conduct  Balboa 
and  his  companions  to  a  country  where  their  wishes  should  be 
fully  satisiied.  Balboa  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  and 
made  preparations  for  crossing  for  the  first  time  the  isthmus 
of  Darien.  He  set  out  on  this  expedition  on  September 
1,  1512,  accompanied  by  only  one  hundred  and  ninety  Kuro- 
peans ;  and  witn  the  greatest  valour  and  perseverance  over- 
came all  the  obstacles  to  his  progress.  Ailer  a  most  toUsome 
march  of  twenty-five  days,  be  arrived  at  a  mountain,  whence  the 
Indians  told  him  that  the  South  Sea  was  to  be  discovered ; 
Balboa  halted  his  men  on  the  ascent,  and  himself  hastened 
alone  to  the  summit.  On  viewing  the  magnificent  spectacle 
which  no  European  eye  had  hithei'to  beheld,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  in  transport,  and  he  returned  thanks  for  being  preserved 
to  so  great  a  discovery.  He  was  soon  joined  by  his  men,  and 
they  joyfully  held  on  their  course  to  the  shore ;  when  Balboa, 
advancing  into  the  waves  with  his  sword  and  buckler,  took 
possession  of  this  vast  ocean  in  the  name  of  his  master.  In 
this  country  he  obtained  considerable  riches,  with  information 
of  that  mighty  and  opulent  kingdom,  lying  to  the  south-east, 
called  Peru ;  to  which,  however,  Balboa,  with  his  present 
force,  could  not  think  of  proceeding.  He  returned  to  Santa 
Maria  by  a  new  track,  after  being  absent  four  months;  and 
immediately  sent  an  account  to  Spain  of  hia  important  disco- 
very. King  Ferdinand  resolved  lo  make  unusual  efforts  to 
profit  by  it ;  but  ungratefully  overlooking  the  merit  of  Balboa, 
he  appointed  Pedrarias  Davila  governor  of  Darien,  and  sent 
him  out  with  a  well-equipped  fleet  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers, 
yiita  were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  voluntary  adventurers. 
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When  Pedraiias  landed  at  Darien,  he  found  Balboa  clad  in  a 
canrasa  jacket,  with  coarse  hempen  sandals,  employed,  toge- 
ther with  Bome  Indians,  in  thatching  his  own  hut  with  reeds. 
He  received  the  new  governor  with  a  dignified  submisaion,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  open  dissension  broke  out  between 
them.  Pedrarias,  in  order  to  weaken  and  mortify  his  rival^ 
renewed  the  process  respecting  Enciso,  and  putting  Balboa  in 
prison,  did  not  hberate  nim  without  the  payment  of  a  ruinous 
fine.  Meantime  sickness  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the 
new  comers,  and  Pedrarias,  by  his  cruel  and  rapacious  pro- 
ceedings towards  the  natives,  rendered  the  country  round  a 
desert.  Balboa  transmitted  to  Europe  strong  remonstrances 
against  this  impolitic  conduct;  and  Ferdinand  was  induced  to 
create  him  a  delantado,  or  heutenant-govemor,  with  very  ex- 
tensive powers,  and  a  separate  command.  An  outward  recon- 
ciliaHon  was  meditated  between  him  and  Pedrarias,  which  was 
even  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Balboa  with  the  daughter  of 
the  governor.  But  enmity  still  rankled  at  the  heart  of  Pedra- 
rias, and  he  resolved  to  destroy  the  man  he  had  too  deeply 
injured  for  forgiveness.  The  charge  on  account  of  Enciso 
was  renewed,  to  which  were  added  those  of  disloyalty  to  the 
king,  and  a  design  to  revolt  against  the  governor.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  the  judges  themselves,  and  the  whole  colony,  he 
was  pubticly  beheaded  in  1517,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  at  a 
time  when  he  stood  the  first  in  reputation  for  vigour  and  abili- 
ties among  the  Spanish  leaders  in  America.  His  fate  might  be 
lamented,  were  it  possible  for  a  lover  of  justice  and  humanity 
to  feel  any  thing  Vut  satisfaction  at  the  destruction,  of  these 
feroiuoiu  invaders  of  an  innocent  people,  by  their  mutual  hos- 
tility. 

VASCO  or  VASQUEZ  DE  GAMA,  a  famous  navigator 
and  naval  commander,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Sines,  a 
maritime  town  in  the  Portuguese  province  of  Alenteio.  When 
king  Emanuel  resolved  to  push  the  discoveries  already  made 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and  the  inteijacent  seas  in  the 
East  Indies,  de  Crama's  reputation  for  courage  and  prudence 
caused  him  to  be  fixed  upon  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  He 
set  out  from  Lisbon  with  a  squadron  of  only  three  small  armed 
vessels  and  a  store  ship,  in  July,  1497,  and  was  four  months 
contending  with  contrary  winds  before  he  reached  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  doubled  that  promontory  and  coasted  along 
the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  touching  at  various  ports  till 
be  reached  Melindo.  There  he  procured  a  Mahometan  pUot, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  Malabar  coast,  and  in  May  he  ar- 
rived at  Calicut.  He  was  at  first  received  in  a  friendly  maraiet 
by  the  samorin  or  prince,  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Muiometan 
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tnerciiants  at  length  caused  a  plot  to^  laid  for  ha$  ^«Btnie- 
tioii,  upon  the  discovery  of  which  he  act  ^ul  upon  bis  retupi  to 
£urope.  He  entered  the  port  of  Lisbon  again  in  Septe^ilier, 
J499,  after  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  bis  crew  by  diae^ve 
and  fatigue.  He  spent  some  time  m  devotional  e^erciHea  <^  » 
hermitage,  and  then  made  a  very  pompous  entry  into  the  cu>i- 
tal,  where  be  was  received  with  great  iavour  by  the  king,  wng 
rewarded  bim  liberally  with  pecuniary  advantsgeSj  and  uie 
title  of  count  of  Videgueira.  This  expedition  completely  es- 
tablished the  practicability  of  a  new  road  to  Uie  Indi^,  ^d 
others  were  sent  out  in  consequence.  De  Caijaa  bimself  was 
employed  iu  a  second  voyage,  in  which  be  commanded  a  fleet 
of  twenty  ships,  and  bore  the  title  of  admiral  of  the  Indian, 
Persian,  and  Arabian  seas.  He  sailed  in  February  1502,  and 
after  compelling  tribute  or  idliance  from  some  of  the  petty 

Srinces  lit  bis  route,  arrived  at  Cochin,  where  he  received  a 
eputation  fWim  the  Christians  of  St.  Thopias,  to  whom  he 
promised  protection.  The  zamorin,  whose  suspicions  of  these 
new  visitors  were  now  thoroughly  awakened,  fitted  out  a  fleet 
to  intercept  the  Portuguese ;  but  de  Gana,  boldly  beginnina 
^he  attack,  boarded  and  took  two  of  the  largest  snipe,  which 

£  roved  to  be  prizes  of  immense  value.  After  this  ^cceas, 
laving  a  squadron  at  Cananor,  he  himself  sailed  homewards, 
and  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  September,  1 503.  The  success  of  this 
voyage  occasioned  great  triumph  in  Portugal,  and  tbe  whole 
Ibrce  of  the  nation  was  directed  to  secure  toe  establishments  it 
bad  made  in  the  Indies,  and  extending  them  by  conquest.  After 
the  accession  of  John  III.,  de  Gama,  now  in  s  very  advanced 
age,  was  prevailed  upon,  in  1S24,  to  undertake  a  tlurd  voyage^ 
with  the  high  rank  of  viceroy  of  the  Indies.  He  defeated  ue 
people  of  Calicut  by  sea,  and  then  proceeded  to  Cochin,  where 
pe  died  in  1525. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN  PEL  CANO  or  QANUS,  a  native 
qf  Biscany,  who  accompanied  Magellan  in  his  voyage  through 
the  straits,  bearing  his  name,  and  who,  after  his  deaU;,  took 
the  command  and  proceeded  to  the  islps  of  Sunda^;  dience 
clonbling  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  arrived  at  SeviUe  in 
1552,  having  performed  the  voyage  round  the  irorid  ii)  tluree 
years  and  four  months. 

JOHN  DIAS  DE  SOLIS,  a  ^paiusb  navigator,  ^  ^ 
who  smled  up  tbe  river  ^ata  in  I5l5. 
LUKE  VASQUES  D'AYLON,  a  Spaniard,  engi^  in 
le  discovery  and  conquest  of  America.  He  made  an  e^pedi- 
ton  into  Florida  in  1520,  and  is  supposed  to  h^ve  {ireri^Jie^  iq 
a  second  voyage  to  the  same  place. 

PETER  ALBIENSIS  EGIDIUS,  a  writer  vhon^  Fn^ida 
I.  sent  .to  examine  and  to  give  an  account  of  tbe  moat  celer 
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hnltei  pJacek  «f  Asia,  <$beeee,  Mid  Africn.  Hte  (lied  (rv  Mb 
65t;h  year,  1 555.  He  published  xn  aCi^nt  trf*  his  traveb.  Be' 
Bides  otker  vork». 

JOHN  LEO,  a  nkAve  <^  Ctmnadft,  and  aii  eminent  geo~ 
grmfiur.  After  the  Iruln  of  liis  countr^  hi  149S,  he  *ent  to 
AfiiCB.  He  renounced  tbb  HahometaA  Religion  and  was  es- 
teemed bf  pope  Le^  X.  H«  «afl  Ae  &Btb<A'  of  the  liVes  of 
Arabian  pfailos^ben— a  desdi^tion  of  Africa  in  AraUc,  and 
died  about  1528. 

JOHN  PARMENTIER,  a  tt-lebl-aKSd  FVench  navigator, 
bom  at  Dieppe,  in  I404>,  He  f^s  the  fi^at  pllat  i^ho  con- 
ducted vessels  to  Brazil,  and  the  first  Ft^nchman  v4io  dis- 
covered the  Indies  as  fer  as  Btimatra.  He  #as  a  eood  astro- 
nomer,  and  laid  down  several  excellent  maps.  He  died  at 
Smnathi,  in  1530. 


MUSIC. 

JACOB  HOBRECHT,  of  as  the  naKahs  write  It, 
OBR&CHT,  or  OBkETH,  the  fnost  ancient  composer  of 
massto,  in  cotrect  counterpoint  of  four  potts,  that  are  come 
down  to  us.  He  waa  a  Netherl^der,  and  the  musicalpreceptor 
of  Erasmus,  as  Damon  was  formerlv  of  Socrates.  Glbreanus, 
the  disciple  of  Erasmus,  says,  that  ne  had  frequently  heard  hia 
preeeptor  speak  of  Hobt-echt  as  a  thusician  who  had  no  supe- 
tior^  and  say,  that  he  had  such  a  rapid  and  wonderful  facility 
in  writing,  that  be  composed  an  excelleht  iri^sfi  in  one  night, 
which  was  very  much  a^ndi-^d  by  the  Itarhed.  Indeed,  in 
icoriof  his  mass  "  Si  Deder<i,"  Which  ^ai  printed  at  Venice  iii 
1 508,  u  appears,  though  th6  movements  Are  eotnewhat  too  simi- 
lar in  subject,  that  the  counterpoint  is  tlean,  clear,  and  tnas- 
terly.  Ajtd  thit  is  the  chief  praise  that  is  justly  diife  to  most 
of  tiie  compositions  of  tbe  sam^  pei^od ;  Which,  in  other  rb- 
apectaj  so  mncb  resemble  each  otherj  that  a  fe«  specitnehb 
would  Bthibit  almost  all  the  v^ety  of  inelody  and  measure 
wbich  the  pr oductlona  of  a  trhole  ceiitilry  can  burnish. 

JOHN  MOUTON,  a  great  musician  Who  flolu-isbed  in  the 
time  6f  Louis  XII.,  and  Ftanoia  i. 

.    JOSQUW  DES  PREZ,  a  Netherfondef,  a  t-ery  eininent 
musidan  under  Lewis  XII.  of  France; 

PIEKA^  DE  La  RUE,  an  ecdeaiasHcal  composer  m  the 
first  stage  of  correct  counterpoint.  He  Was  contemporary  with 
Joaquin,  and  one  of  the  composers  for  the  napai  chapel  during 
the  pontificate  of  Slxtus  IV.,  who  reigned  ^oni  1471,  to  1484. 

COKRAD  DE  ZABERN,  born  in  Germany  about 
I^ISO,  was  a  very  learned  man  and  much  respected  for  hii 
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moryls.     He  was  much  beloved  by  the  emperor  Fre^ric  UI. 

He  wrote  two  treatiBes  on  music. 

FRAMCHINO  GAFURIO,  aprofessor  of  music,  was  bwn 
at  Lodi  in  li5l.  He  was  in  orders  and  became  head  of  the 
choir  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  where  also  he  was  appointed 
musical  professor.     He  died  about  15S0. 

ADRIAN  WILLAERT,  a  celebrated  musician,  the  dis- 
ciple of  John  Mouton,  and  master  of  ZarUro.  He  was  bmm 
at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  and  during  his  youth  studied  the  law  at 
Paris.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  filled  a  very  high  mu^ca] 
station  at  Venice.  His  works  and  scholars  were  very  numerous. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

JOHN  GALLICULUS,  a  German  writer  on  music,  was 
contemporary  with  Martin  Luther. 

PIETRO  AARON,  who  flourished  in  the  uzteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  Florentine,  of  the  order  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  volu- 
minous writer  on  music.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in 
1516.  In  the  dedication  to  one  of  his  books,  he  informs  us, 
that  he  was  bom  to  a  splendid  fortune,  which  he  wished  to 
improve  by  some  reputable  profession ;  that  he  chose  music, 
and  had  been  admitted  into  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  There  is  not  much  novelty  in  any 
of  hiG  works ;  but,  in  the  state  of  musical  science  in  his  time, 
they  were  all  useful. 

CONSTANTIUS  FESTA,  a  very  celebrated  musician 
and  composer  of  Italy,  who  flourished  during  this  century. 

GEORGE  RHAU,  a  learned  bookseller  and  musician  of 
Wittemberg,  bom  in  1404. 

JOHN  OUNSTABLE,  an  En^hsb  musician  of  diia 
century,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  music,  also  a  geographical 
work;  hut  neither  is  extant.  He  was  buried  in  we  diurch  of 
St  Stephen  Walbrook,  in  1458. 

-  DR.  JOHN  HAMBOIS,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  con- 
uderable  share  of  learning  in  all  the  arts,  and' to  have  been  no 
contemptible  nuithematician,  but  his  biographers  add,  that 
music  held  the  first  place  among  all  his  studies.  In  HcJio- 
shed's  Chronicle,  page  1355,  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  learning  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
among  whom  the  author  includes  John  Hambois,  "  an  excel- 
lent musician,"  adding,  that  "  for  his  notable  cunning  therein, 
he  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Music." 

LUDIVICUS  FOLIANUS,  of  Modena,  pubhahed  a 
Latin  treatise  on  music,  in  15S9,  at  Venice. 

RODIO  ROCCO,  an  ancient  Neapolitan  writer  on  munc 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  this  century. 

HENRY  HABENGTON,  was  one  of  the  first  English 
musicians  who  received  academical  honours  in  our  universities. 
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Wood,  in  hie  Fasti,  has  been  able  to  produce  no  nsmes  of 
musicians  that  have  been  enrolled  among  the  graduates  of  the 
university  of  Oxford  before  the  sixteenth  century,  though  we 
are  told  of  several  at  Cambridge  of  an  earlier  .period.  But 
academical  honours  in  the  faculty  of  music  may  be  traced  up 
to  the  year  1463,  when  Henry  Habengton  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music  at  Cambridge,  and  Thomas 
Samtwix,  doctor  of  music,  was  made  master  of  king's  college 
in  the  same  university. 

MARK  SMEATON,  a  musician  in  the  service  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  groom  of  her  chamber,  whom  Henry  VIH.,  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  or  pretended  jealousy,  accused  of  familiarity 
with  his  queen.  "Hie  musician,  in  the  vain  hope  of  life,  was 
prevailed  on  to  confess  a  criminal  correspondence  with  his 
royal  mistress,  "but  even  this  unfortunate  queen's  enemies 
expected  little  advantage  from  this  confession,  for  they  never 
dared  confront  him  with  her." 

*'  The  queen  said,  he  was  never  in  her  chamber,  but  when 
the  king  was  last  at  Winchester;  and  then  he  came  in  to  play 
on  the  virginals.  She  said,  that  she  never  spoke  to  him  after 
that,  but  on  Saturday  before  May-day,  when  she  saw  him 
striding  in  the  window,  and  then  she  asked  him,  why  he  was 
so  sad  ?  he  said,  it  was  no  matter ;  she  answered,  you  may  not 
look  to  have  me  speak  to  you,  as  if  you  were  a  nobleman,  since 
you  are  an  inferior  person.  No,  no,  madam,  said  he,  8  look 
sufficeth  me" 

H.ATHEHATICS,   ASTRONOMY,  tte. 

GEORGIi^PUftBACH,  an  emment  astronomer  and  mathe- 

matidan, .  was  bom  at  Purbach,  a  town  on  the  confines  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  in  1433.  He  was  educated  at  Vienna, 
where  he  manifested  great  talents,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
with  great  applause.  He  directed  his  attention  principally  ' 
to  mathematics,  and  advanced  in  that  science  with  almost  in- 
credible rapidity.  For  farther  improvement,  he  visited  the 
most  celebrated  universities  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
He  found  a  particuhtr  friend  and  patron  in  cardinal  Cusa,  and 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  John  Blanchini  of  Bologna,  who 
admiring  Purbach's  extensive  knowledge,  and  his  ready 
method  of  communicating  instruction,  wished  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  dehver  lectures  on  astronomy  at  Ferrara ;  but  Purbach 
preferred  returning  to  Vienna,  where  he  obtained  the  mathe- 
matical professorship  in  that  university.  About  this  time  he 
received  offers  from  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  to  become 
his  astronomer,  accompanied  with  promises  of  liberal  rewarda 
and  distinguished  honours,  which  he  declined. 
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TbeiuneofiPni1iach,«ia'BiathematiGalpnifeseM-,  was  soon 
vide^  difiuaed,  asd  brought  numwouB  stadents  to  attend  his 
lectures  at  Vienna.  Amoi^  otiien  wu  the  celebrated  R^;io- 
■KHrtanoB,  who  secured  the  eeteem  of  his  master,  and  waa 
duwen  theaanetantandctoDpanioaofhialaboKrB.  FVontUa 
titae  they  muntaioed  a  union  of  studies,  in  thdr  endeaTowra 
to  improve  the  different  branches  of  maAemataeal  scknce,  and 
more  partkularly  astronomy.  This  science  thev  would,  oo 
doubt,  have  materially  improved  by  their  joint  labours,  had 
Purbach's  life  been  prolimged.  His  first  essay  was  to  uneod 
the  haiia  traodation  of  Ptolemy's  Alnagaet  Afto-  this  he 
wrote  "An  introduction  to  Anduiietic,"  and  proceeded  to 
draw  ap  another "  on  Gnomomcs,"  or  dialii^  with  tables 
suited  to  the  difiereoce  of  climates  and  latitudea.  This  waa 
Slewed  by  a  small  tract  "  ConDemiog  the  Altitudes  of  the 
Sun,"  with  a  table,  and  "  Astrolobic  Canons."  After  this  he 
made  solid  spheres  or  celestial  globes,  and  not  <Hily  explained 
^ir  instructKHU  and  uses,  but  added  to  them  a  new  taUe 
of  fixed  ttais,  with  the  loiWtude  by  which  erenr  star  had  in- 
creased, from  the  lime  of  Ptolemy  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
Qentury.  He  also  invented  various  other  instruments,  among 
wUcb  was  a  "  vnomon,"  or  geometrical  square,  with  canons, 
pnd  a  table  for  ute  use  of  it,  which  be  sent  to  the  archbishop 
ef  StrigtHiia,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and 
(ntertamed  aJbigh  opinion  of  Purbaoh.  Our  author  made 
connderable  improvements  in  trigonometry;  prepared  tables 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  undertook  to  reform  those  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  constructed  some  entirely  new  ones.  When  these 
tables  were  finished,  he  drew  up  a  lund  of  perpetual  ahnanack, 
chiefly  for  the  moon,  answering  to  the  periods  of  Meton  and 
Calippus ;  also  an  almanack  for  the  planets,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
woros  called,  an  Ephemeris  for  many  years.  He  finished  his 
"  Theorie  Norae  Planetarum,"  which  was  made  a  text  book  in 
all  the  schools,  and  was  commented  upon  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  mathematicianB.  Purbach  died  in  die  thirty-ei^th 
year  of  his  age,  in  1461 . 

The  fdlowing  inscription  on  his  tomb,  is  said  to  have  been 
^nritten  by  himself: 

Extinctum  dulces  quid  me  defletis  amid ; 
Fata  vocaat ;  Lacbesis  aic  sua  flla  trahit. 
Destituit  terras  animua,  ccelumque  revisit ; 
Quie  semper  coluit,  liber  et  aitra  petit. 

ANTONY  TORQUATO,  a  famous  astrologer,  waa  bom 
at  Fenara.  He  gave  Matthias,  king  of  Hungry,  a  prediction 
ID  the  year  1480,  which  was  very  &tal  to  Chnstendom ;  for 
{le  threatened  wi^  an  entire  ruin  the  Ottoaian  empire  afier  a 
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Of  ^  time,  which  caused  the  HwVgarHos  to  engage  ia  a  war 
^t  ruined  them, 

ANG^O  CATTHO,  of  XaMOtum,  wa»  in  the  Mrrice  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy^  and  of  Lewis  XI.,  as  astrologar  wd 
physician.  He  pretei^ed  io  fotetel  futivre  ftveoia,  aad  died  at 
Beneventum,  in  1497. 

BERNARD  WALTHEK,  m  ejaomA  istroaomet  was 
bom  in  the  year  14^,  and  having  applied  pnacifeHy  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  more  especially  to  the  Btudy  of 
astronomy,  under  R^omontanus,  was  eminently  usefiu  by 
his  ta}ent8  and  opulenae  in  encouraging  the  inveations  and 
aiding  the  observations  of  his  preceptor^  whilst  be  contituied 
ft  Nuremberg  j  and  when  by  the  invitation  of  pope  Sixtus  IV* 
be  removed  to  Rome,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the 
calepdaTi  he  continued  his  observations  ibr  nearly  for^  years, 
TJz.  &oqi  1475,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1504.  His  iaatru> 
meat9  were  of  the  moat  perfect  kind  which  he  could  then  pro- 
C)ire,  and  he  was  elulful  and  peTSevering,  as  well  as  successful 
in  the  use  of  them-  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  chronometer,  or 
clock  with  wheels,  which  indicated  the  time  of  noon  with  an 
accuracy  corresponding  to  the  result  of  calculation  ;  and  he  i» 
tfho  celebrated  as  the  prst  of  modems  who  observed  refractioo. 
The  singularity  of  his  eharacter,  however,  restricted  the  bene" 
nt  which  astronomy  might  otherwise  have  derived  from  big 
^wn  observations  and  those  of  his  preceptor  Regiomonttmiit 
or  John  Muller.  After  the  death  of  Muller,  he  purdiased  hit 
jiapers  and  inetruments,  which  he  kept  in  bis  own  posses^O} 
without  sUowing  any  one  to  see  them ;  and  after  his  d^tb| 
fbey  were  neglected  by  his  heirs,  so  that  many  of  them  were 
lost.  At  length  the  senate  of  Nuremberg  purchased  all  the 
writings  of  these  two  mathematicians  which  they  could  pro^ 
sure,  and  deposited  them  in  the  library  of  that  city.  Several 
parts  of  them  were  afterwards  extracted,  and  pubUshed  by 
scboner  and  his  son. 

PAUL  TOSCAN£LLA,  a  most  ^lebrated  Italian  astro- 
nomer, who  erected  in  (be  cathedral  of  Florence,  the  famouf 
Gnomon,  which  is  still  reckoned  the  best  in  Europe,  and  of 
which  Ximenes  cave  a  particular  description.  He  died  la 
1490.  . 

JOHN  MULLER,  commonly  called  REGIOMONTA- 
NUS,  &om  Mons  Regius,  or  Konmgsberg,  whae  be  was  bom, 
in  liSa.  He  made  so  great  a  progress  in  learning,  that,  when 
a  boy,  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  at  Lapsic.  From 
tben^  he  removed  to  Viennaj  where  he  studied  the  mathemar- 
tics  ujider  Purbacha  whom  he  assisted  io  bis  observatians. 
At  the  deaix?  of  cardinal  Bessarion,  RegicobontaQus  and  liia 
-  SUfStet  went  to  Rovei  to  complete  the  Latin  version  of  Ptor 
^j'a  Alntagest ;    but,  vhije  there,  Purbach  died,  4od  tbg 
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whole  4ask  devolved  upon  his  associate.  After  a  long  stay  in 
Italy,  he  went  to  Buda ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  with 
the  Tiirks  he  removed  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  constructed 
an  observatory,  and  founded  a  printing-office. 

In  1474,  pope  Pius  IV.  conceived  a  design  of  reforming  the 
calendar,  and  sent  for  Regiomontanus  to  Rome,  as  the  most 
able  person  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  philosopher  was 
exceedingly  unwilling  to  leave  bis  own  pursuits,  but  baring 
received  the  most  magnificent  promises  from  hia  holiness,  who 
also  nominated  him  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  he  set  out,  and  arrived 
at  Rome  in  1475,  but  died  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of 
forty.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  and  his  memory  was 
celebrated  by  the  best  poets  of  the  time.  It  may  be  observed 
that  Piirbach  was  the  first  mathematician  who  reduced  the 
trigonometrical  tables  of  fines  to  the  decimal  scale.  This  pro- 
ject was  perfected  by  Regiomontanus,  who  not  oiJy  extended 
the  fines  to  every  minute,  the  radius  being  600,000,  as  designed 
by  Purhach,  but  afterwards  computed  them  to  the  radius  of 
1,000,000  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant.  He  also  intro- 
duced the  tangents  into  trigonometry,  and  enriched  this  part 
of  science  with  many  theorems  and  precepts.  Hia  "  Treatise 
on  plane  and  spherical  Trigonometry,"  consists  of  five  books; 
in  the  fifth  are  various  problems  concerning  rectilinear  triangles, 
some  of  which  are  resolved  by  means  of  algebra.  Regiomon- 
tanus was  author  of  several  other  works.  Of  his  mechanical 
projects,  we  are  told  by  Peter  Ramus,  that  in  his  workshop  at 
Nuremberg  there  was  an  automaton  in  perpetual  motion :  a 
fly,  which,  af^r  escaping  ftom  his  hand,  flew  round  the  room, 
and  returned  again ;  be  also  formed  an  eagle,  which,  on  the 
emperor's  approach  to  the  city,  he  sent  out,  high  in  the  air,  a 
considerable  distance  to  meet  him,  and  which  kept  him  com- 
pany to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  "  Let  us  no  more  wonder," 
adds  Ramus,  "  at  the  dove  of  Archytas,  since  Nuremberg  can 
shew  a  fly  and  an  eagle  armed  with  geometrical  wings." 

MARTIN  BEHEM,  BEHAIM,  B^HM,  or  BEHENI- 
RA,  a  mathematician  and  cosmographer  who,  according  to 
the  Germans,  first  conceived  the  notion  of  a  western  continent, 
and  alterwards  proved  its  reality  as  the  original  discoverer. 
He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Nuremberg,  in  Franconia. 
He  was  devoted  from  hb  infancy  to  the  study  of  geography, 
astronomy,  and  navigation ;  and  at  a  more  mature  age  he  often 
reflected  on  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  western  conti- 
nent, and  of  the  antipodes,  Filled  with  tbb  notion,  he  applied, 
in  1459,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  John,  the  first  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  regent  of  the  duchy  of  Burgiindy  and  Flanders,  who 
supplied  him  with  a  vessel,  in  which  he  made  the  discovery 
of  the  island  of  Fayel,  in  14€0.  On  this  island  he  established 
a  colony  of  Flemings,  whose  descendants  etiU  exist  in  the 
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Azores,  vhich  were  for  some  time  the  Flemish  islands.  After 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  Fayal  from  the  regent  Isabella,  and 
resided  there  about  twenty  years,  durins  which  be  made  small 
ezcuruons  of  discovery,  Behem  applied  in  1484,  eight  years 
before  the  expedition  of  Columbus,  to  John,  ijhe  second  king 
of  Portugal,  for  the  means  of  making  a  great  expedition 
towards  the  south-west.  This  prince  supplied  him  with  some 
ships,  with  which  he  discovered  that  part  of  America  which  is 
uow  called  Brazil ;  and  sailed  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
or  to  the  country  of  some  savage  tribes,  whom  he  called  Pata- 
gonians,  from  the  extremities  of  their  bodies  being  covered 
with  a  skin  more  like  a  bear's  paws  than  human  hands  and 
feet. 

In  I4dS  the  chevalier  Behem,  crowned  with  honours  and 
riches,  undertook  a  journey  to  Nuremberg,  to  visit  his  native 
country  and  family.  He  there  made  a  globe  of  the  earth, 
which  is  sdll  preserved  in  the  library  of  that  city,  and  exhibits 
the  outline  of  nis  discoveries  under  the  name  of^westem  lands, 
from  which  it  is  seen  that  they  are  the  present  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  the  lands  near  the  straits  of  Magellan.  After  having  per- 
formed several  other  interesting  voyages,  Behem  died  at  Lis- 
bon in  July  1506,  leaving  behind  him  no  other  work  than  his 
globe.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  king  of  Portugal  pos- 
sessed a  chart  of  the  coast  of  America,  drawn  by  Behem,  which 
was  seen  by  Magellan  before  he  undertook  his  voyage,  and 
that  certain  letters  are  still  extant  at  Nuremberg.  The  globe 
is  made  from  the  writings  of  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Marco 
Polo,  and  Mandeville,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  discoveries 
in  Africa  and  America.        , 

MARTIN  BENENA  was  the  scholar  of  the  celebrated 
John  Muller,  or  Regiompntanus,  and  was  very  intimate  with 
Christopher  Columbus. 

;  JOHN  BAPTIST  DANTE,  a  native  of  Perugia,  was  an 
excellent  mathematician,  and  is  memorable  for  having  fitted  a 
pair  of  wings  so  exactly  to  his  body,  as  to  he  able  to  fly  with 
them.  He  made  the  experiment  several  times  over  the  lake 
Fralimenus;  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  had  the  courage 
to  perform  before  the  whole  city  of  Perugia,  during  the  solem- 
nity of  the  marriage  of  Bartholomew  d'Alviano  with  the  sister 
of  John  PaulBaglioni.  He  shot  htnieelf  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  city  and  directed  his  flight  over  the  square,  to  the  admi- 
ration of^  the  spectators;  but  unfortunately  the  iron,  with 
which  he  managed  one  of  his  wings,  failed;  and  then,  not 
being  able  to  balance  the  weight  of  his  body,  he  fell  on  a 
church,  and  broke  his  thigh.  Boyle  fancies,  that  the  history 
of  Daedalus,  for  so  he  was  called,  will  not  generally  be  credited ; 
yet  he  observes,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  practised  at  other 
places,  for  which  he  refers'  us  to  the  "  Journal  des  Scarans" 
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of  1678.  Dante  was  aftervards  invited  to' be  pi^^esabr  of  tfte 
mathematics  at  Venice.  He  Souriehed  towards  the  end  of  diltf 
fifteenth  century,  and  died  before  he  -tras  forty  years  did. 

JOACHIM  FORTIUS  RINGELBERGIUS,  vemacn- 
lody  SLERCKi  an  eminent  Flemish  mathematician  and  phiIcK 
sopner,  waa  bom  at'  Antwerp^  He  was  patronised  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.,  in  whose  place  he  had  an  apartment, 
and  he  there  received- bis  first  instructions  in  the  niaiments  of 
learning.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent 
to  the  univernty  of  Loiivain,  where  he  studied  the  learned 
languages,  philosophy,  and  the  mathematical  sciences.  He 
became  a  public  professor  in  that  university,  and  taught  i4iet»- 
ric,  coemc^aphy,  the  mathematics,  and  the  Greek  laneuage,- 
.  with  very  high  reputation.  So  numerous  were  the  aassea 
which  attended  his  lectures,  that  th^  frequently  occupied  hi? 
attendon  twelve  hours  every  day,  for  a  month  together.  In' 
AeyearlSSS  he  went  into  Gennany,  and  taught  the  mathenia- 
ticttl  sciences  and  the  Greek  tongue  in  various  seminaries  of 
that  country.  From  Gennany  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
filled  the  professor's  chair  at  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourdeaux,  anJ 
other  places.  He  died  about  the  year  1536.  He  wrote  a' 
number  of  esteemed  works,  which  were  published  at  Baatl, 
Antwerp,  and  other  places,  and  reflected  honour  on  Ms  learn- 
ing and  judgment. 

JOHN  CARION,  profesBor  of  mathematics  in  the  uirivCT- 
fflty  of  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  was  bom  at  Buetickheimj  in 
Gennany.  He  published  Ephemetides,  and  Practice  Astro- 
logies. He  g^ned  but  httle  reputation  frdm  these  two  pieces; 
but  he  became  famous  for  a  Chronicle  in  which  he  bad  no 
hand,  and  which  the  protestants  highly  extolled.  He  died  at 
Beriin,  in  the  year  1538. 

JACOBUS  STAPULENSIS,  or  JAMES  LEFEVRE, 
FABER,  bom  at  Staples  in  the  Boulonnois,  w^  an  able  ma- 
^ematician,  and  one  of  the  few  writers  on  musicwhich  France 
oould  boast  of  at  that  early  period.  He  was  educated  at  Paris, 
and  with  a  view  to  further  improvement,  he  travelled  through 
various  parts  of  the  world,  that  he  might  have  an  opportum^ 
of  conversing  with  the  leanied.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
declared  open  war  against  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  at- 
tempted to  introduce  genuine  Ariatotelianism,  as  well  as  to 
disseminate  a  taste  for  mathematical  learning.  The  boldness' 
with  which  he  opposed  the  corruptions  of  philosophy  brought 
upon  him  a  suspicion  of  heresj',  and  the  persecution  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  but  he  found  a  secure  asylum  in  the 
court  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  100  years ;  and  where  he  died  while  veering 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic.  His  chief  works  were  theo- 
logical,  but  his  name  is  preserved  by  Protestants  .as  a  musical 
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wrilier.  He  U  said  by  Bayle  to  have  died  at  Nine,  where  the 
king  of  NaTarre  held  bis  court,  in  1537,  at  near  100.  Bayle, 
who  aayj  nothing  of  bis  musical  work,  has  been  very  diAue  on- 
hia  polemics,  caUs  him  a  bit  of  a  man,  "  c'etoit  nn  petit  bout 
dliomme,"  witfa  a  perturbed  spirit,  who  attacked  nis  friend' 
Erasmus  in  an  unhandsome  manner ;  in  which  controvert  he* 
lost  reputation,  and  proved  himself  to  be  neither  Catholic  aor 
Protestant. 

NICHOLAS  COPERNICUS,  acelebrated  mathematician, 
physician,  and  astronomer,  whose  name  is  immortalized  as  the 
inventor  or  reviver  of  the  true  system  of  the  world,  was  born  at 
Thorn  in  Prussia  on  January  19,  1472.     His-  father's  name 
was  Nicholas,  and  his  mother  was  sister  to  Lucas  Watxelrode, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Wanoia.     He  was  taught  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  at  home ;  and  afterwards  studied  philosophy 
and  physic  at  Crotovia.     His  genius  being  naturally  turned  to' 
mathematics,  he  pursued  that  scnence  through  all  its  vaiious' 
branches.     He  set  out  for  Italy  when  he  was  23  years  of  age; 
but  staid  at  Bononia  some  time,  with  the  celebrated  aetroRo-- 
mer  DominicuB  Maria,  whom  he  assisted  in  making  his  obser- 
vations.   From  thence  he  passed  to  Rome,  where  he  soon' 
acquired  so  great  reputation  that  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
mathematics.     He  also  made  astronomical  observations  about- 
1600.     Returning  to  his  own  country  some  years  aftei^  he. 
began  to  apply  hu  vast  knowledge  in  mathematics,  to  correct' 
the  system  of  astronomy  which  then  prevailed;     He  collected' 
aU  the  books  which  had  been  writtm  by  astrooonters,  and 'exa- 
mined the  various  hypotbeaea  invented  for  the  eolation  of  the' 
celestial  phenomena.    Of  all  these,  none  pleased  him  so  well  as* 
tbe  Pythagorean,  which  made  the  sua  to  be  the  centre  of  the- 
ayatem,  and  supposed  the  earth  tO'  move  not  only  round-tbe' 
sm,  but  round  its  own  axis  also.     He  discerned  much  beautiful' 
order. and  proportion  in  this;  and  it  appeared  to  liun  that  idl' 
embarrassment  and  perplexity  from  the  epicycles .  and  eocen-- 
trics,  which  attended  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  were  by  this' 
seheme  entirety  removed.     This^systnn,  then,  he  besan  tO' 
write  upon,  when  he  was  about  35 ;  and  after  more  tnan-S9' 
years,  he  brought  bis  scheme  to  perfection,  and  estabKshed 
that  system  oi  the  world  i^ch  ii  now  universally  received. 
His  system,  however,  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  most  dange- 
rous heresy ;  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  pope 
Urban  VIII^  and  not  suffered  to  be  liberated  till  he  had  re-  ■ 
canted  his  opinion,  and  thus  renounced  the  testimony  of  his- 
senaes.    He  died  May  24,  154S,  aged  70.    This  extraordinary 
man  bad  been  made  canon  of  Worms  by  his  mother's  brother, 
Lucas  Wazelrodius,  who  was  bishop  of  that  place.     He  was  ■ 
not  only  the  greatest  of  astronomers,  but  a  perfect  master^  the" 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.    W«  are  informed,  firom  coiit«n«' 
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porary  writers,  tliat  the  person  of  Copernicus  was  beautJAi). 
From  his  works  he  is  entitled  to  rank  amoog  those  powerful 
minds  who  have  enlightened  the  human  race;  and  from  the 
incidents  of  his  hfe  it  is  probable  that  he  was  of  a  placid,  cahn 
disposition,  httle  disposed  to  sufier  his  tranquillity  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  ordinary  cares  and  pursuits  of  men.  Whoi 
expu-ing  he  is  sud  to  have  expressed  the  following  Liatin  verses, 
which  are  iuBcribed  on  his  monument: 

"  Non  parem  Paulo  gratiam  requiro, 
VeDiam  Petri  neque  posco ;  sed  quam,  - 
In  cnicis  ligno  dederat  latroni, 
Sedulus  oro." 

TUCA  GAURICO,  an  astronomer  once  &mous  for  the 
pretended  science  of  astrology,  was  bom  in  1475  at  Gisuni,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  became  eminent  for  astronomii*dl 
knowledge,  and  after  having  for  some  time  tau^t  that  science 
at  Naples,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  it  at  Ferrara,  proba- 
bly in  1507,  when  he  pronounced  an  oration  in  praise  of  astro- 
nomy. But  not  contented  with  a  just  reputation  in  a  real 
science,  he  adopted  the  delusions  of  judicial  astrology,  which 
then  obtained  great  credit  in  the  world,  and  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  bold  predictions.  One  of  these  cost  him 
dear ;  for  having  foretold  that  John  Bentivoglio  would  lose  his 
Boverei^ty  of  Bologna,  he  was  imprisoned  by  him,  and  re- 
ceived tive  violent  shocks  from  a  cord  tied  to  his  arm,  while  he 
was  successively  let  fall  from  a  considerable  height  He  then 
removed  to  Venice,  and  thence  to  Rome  in  1535.  Pope  Paul 
III.,  who  was  a  believer  in  astrologers,  conferred  upon  him  in 
1545,  the  bbhopric  of  Civita  in  Naples,  with  a  Hberal  pension. 
He  resigned  his  episcopal  office  m  1550,  and  returned  to 
Home,  wnere  he  quietly  pursued  his  astronomical  studies.  He 
died  in  1558,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  The  works  of  Gaurico 
were  published  collectively  at  Basil  in  three  volumes  folio, 
1575.  The  first  comprise  his  works  in  astronomy,  which 
prove  him  to  have  been  very  well  versed  in  that  science.  The 
second  relates  almost  entirely  to  judicial  astrology,  and  besides 
the  rules  of  that  fictitious  science,  comprises  the  horoscopes  of 
several  eminent  persons,  some  of  which  the  event  proved  to  be 
extremely  wide  of  truth.  The  third  volume  consists  of  pieces 
relative  to  grammar,  poetry,  and  moral  philosophy.  He  pub- 
lished Ephemerides  from  1534  to  1551. 

JOHN  ROBINS,  ROBYNS,  an  English  mathematician, 
bom  in  Staffordshire  about  1490,  was  student  of  Oxford. 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls'  college  in  15^,  where  he 
took  his  degcees  in  arts,  and  was  ordained.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Henry  Vlli.,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards  chaplain  to 
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queen  Mary,  who  admired  him  for  his  erudition.  The  bent 
of  his  genius  lay  towards  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  astro- 
logy, and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Record,  Several  of 
his  M9S.  are  in  the  Bodleian  Gbrary. 

JOHN  STOFLER,  a  German  mathematiciaa.  He  taught 
mathematics  at  Tubingen,  and  published  several  books,  with 
great  reputation ;  but,  bemg  addicted  to  astrology,  he  sunk  his 
fame,  as  Kathaniel  Brassey  Hatked,  Esq.,  di^  in  our  own  day. 
by  predicthig  a  great  deluge  to  happen  ui  1534,  which  excited 
a  general  terror  all  over  Europe.  He  lived  to  see  himself 
laughed  at,  by  the  failure  of  his  prophecy,  and  died  in  1531. 

JOHN  SCHONER,  a  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Carolo- 
stadt  in  1477.  He  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Nu- 
remberg,  where  he  died  in  1547.  His  works  were  printed  at 
I*Turen£erg,  in  one  volume,  folio,  in  1551. 

JAMES  ZIEGLKR,  a  learned  divine  and  mathemaHcian 
of  9uabia.     He  published  a  few  works,  and  died  in  1549. 

NICHOLAS  TARTAGLIA,  or  TARTALEA,  a  mathe- 
matician. Was  bom  at  Bresda,  in  Italy,  about  the  end  of  this 
century.    He  died  about  1558. 

JOHN  BRONCHORST,  of  Nime?uen,  where  he  was 
born  in  1494,  and  therefore  sometimes  called  Noviomagus,  was 
a  very  enunent  mathematician.  He  became  rector  of  the  school 
of  Daventer,  and  afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ros- 
toek*    He  died  at  Cobgne  in  1570. 

FRANCIS  MAUROLICO,  an  eminent  Italian  mathema- 
dcian,  was  bom  in  1404,  at  Messina,  where  he  became  a  dis- 
tinculshed  teacher  of  the  mathematics.  He  Vas  possessed  of 
a  clear  understanding,  and  a  most  excellent  memory.  He  was 
appouited  abbe  of  Santa  Maria  del  Porto,  m  Sicily.  The  ma- 
thematicians, in  those  days,  were  generally  supposed  to  be  able 
to  read  the  etarg,  and  Francis  could  not  resjst  the  temptation 
of  assuming  to  himself  such  a  celestial  talent.  He  accordingly 
delivered  some  predictions  to  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  for  which, 
a»  be  chanced  to  have  a  happy  guess,  he  obtained  the  credit 
of  being  a  prophet,  besides  considerable  rewards.  He  died 
July  31, 1S75,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  works  are — I. 
The  Spherics  of  Theodosius,  fol.  3.  Emendatio  et  restitutio 
Coineonun  Apollonti  Pergni.  S.  Archimedis  monumenta  om- 
nia. 4.  Eucudis  Pluenomemi,  5.  Sinicamm  rerum  compen- 
dium. 6.  Opuscula  Mathematica.  7.  Arithmeticorum,  lib. 
duo. 

ORONTIU8  FIN^US,  m  French  Fm6,  professor  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  foyal  coUege  at  Paris,  was  the  son  of  a  physi- 
eiaiif  and  bom  at  Briancoa,  in  Dauphin^,  in  14d4.  He  was 
rery  skilfiil  in  mechanics ;  and  acquired  much  fame  by  several 
inatruments  wl^ch  he  jnvented,  aiid  made  with  bis  own  hands. 
He  brooght  himself  into  notice  by  correcting  and  publishing 
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Siliceu's  "  Arithmetic,"  and  the  "  Margareta  Phiiosophica." 
lie  afterwariU  taught  the  science  of  mathematicE,  in  the  col- 
lege of  Gervais,  and  then  at  the  instance  of  Francis  I.,  in  the 
new  college  which  that  prince  had  founded  at  Paris.  Thoiifh 
he  was  very  assiduous  in  tlie  instruction  of  his  scholars,  yet  he 
found  time  to  write  numerous  tracts  upon  ahtiost  every  branch 
of  the  mathematics.  A  remarkable  proof  of  his  skill  in  mecha- 
nics is  exhibited  in  the  clock  which  he  invented  in  1553,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  description  in  the  Journal  of  Amsterdam 
for  March  ?J,  \69i.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  genius,  labours, 
and  inventions,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  num- 
bers of  persons,  he  could  not  seoure  himself  from  thatfate  which 
so  often  befalls  literary  and  scientific  men.  He  had  to  stnugle 
all  his  life  with  poverty ;  and  at  last  died  overwhelmed  in  d^it, 
leaving  a  wife  and  six  children.  His  children,  however,  found 
friends,  who,  out  of  respect  to  their  father  rendered  them  as- 
sistance. Firweus  died  in  1555,  aged  sixty-one.  Like  all  the 
other  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  that  period,  he  was 
greatly  addicted  to  astrology ;  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
long  time  confined  in  prison,  because  he  had  predicted  some 
things  which  were  not  acceptable  to  the  French  court'  He  was 
one  of  those  who  v^ly  boasted  of  having  found  out  tbe'qua- 
drature  of  the  circle.  His  works  were  collected  in  3  vols,  folio, 
in  1532,  154S,  and  1556,  and  there  is  an  Italian  edition  in  4to. 
Venice,  1587. 
PETER  NONIUS,  in  Spanish  NUNEZ,  a  learned  Portu- 

Kese,  and  one  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  of  his  timej  was 
m  at  Alcaza.  He  was  preceptor'  to  prince  Henry,  king 
Emanuel's  son,  and  taught  the  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Coimhi'a.     He  pubhshed  several  works,  by  which  he  gained 

f-eat  reputation.  It  is  observed  in  Furetrere's  dictionary,  tiat 
eter  Nonius,  in  1530,  first  invented  the  angles  of  40°  made  in 
every  meridian,  and  that  he  called  them  rhumbs  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  calculated  them  by  spherical  triangles.  Nonius 
died  in  1577  aged  80. 

Jorge  Coelho  wrote  the  following  epigram  in  honour  of  No- 
nius, 

Qui  cupis  e  terris  arcana  incognita  cnlt 

NoBC«re,  8e  igaoto  pandere  vela  mari, 
En  tibi  qui  sumtnum  reserat  Bublimis  Olympum 

Per  medioB  fluctus,  hoc  duce,  tutris  ens. 
Haud  minim  ingenii  tot  epos  florere  libello, 

Nobilis  egregium  condidit  auctor  opus. 
Si  clarim  Alcidce  durat  per  stecula  nomeii 

Quod  ccclum  potuit  suslinuisse  humerii, 
Non  minor  et  Petri  dicenda  est  Gloria  Nonm~ 

Cnjus  mem  terru,  eeqnora  et  astra  cspic 

D,gn,-™hyGoogle 
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HEKRY  BAERSIUS,  or  VEKENSTIL,  a  mathemati- 

(9MI.     He  was  a  printer  at  Louvaih. 


PAINTING. 

GIOVANNI  MASO,  called  MASACCIO,  an  Italian  pain- 
ter, born  in  1401,  and  died  in  1443,  aged  42.  He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Maaonina  da  Palicale,  but  proved  as  much  superior  to' 
hia  master,  as  his  master  was  to  all  nia  contemporaries ;  and  U 
accounted  the  principal  artist  of  the  second  or  middle  age  of 
nodem  painters,  from  its  revival  under  Cimabue.  His  genius 
wM  very  extensive,  his  invention  readj,  and  his  manner  of  de- 
sign had  unusual  truth  and  eleg^ce.  He  considered  pBintina 
u  the  art  of  representin?  natur^  with  truth,  by  .the  aid  of 
derign  and  ctdouring ;  and  the^e^re  he  made  nature  bia  most 
constant  study,  till  heexcelled  inaperfect  imitation  of  it  He 
is  accounted  the  first  who,  from  judicious  observations,  re- 
nored  the  difficulties  that  impeded  the  study  and  the  know-. 
ledge  of  the  art,  by  setting  the  artist  an  example  of  his  own 
works,  of  that  beauty  which  arises  from  a  proper  and  an 
agreeable  choice  of  attitudes  and  motions,  and  likewise  from. 
such  a  lipirit,  boldness,  and  relief,  aa  appears  truly  juait  .and 
natural.  He  was  the  first  among  the  painters  who  studied  to 
give  the  draperies  of  his  figures  more  dignity,  by  omitting  the 
multitude  oi  small  folds,  so  customarily  practised  by  the  pre- 
ceding artists,  and  by  designing  them  with  greater  breadth  and. 
fnlnesa.  He  was  ano  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  adapt  the ' 
colour  of  liis  draperies  to  the  tint  of  his  carnations,  making 
the  one  harmonize  with  the  other.  He  was  uncommonly 
skilled  iri  perspective,  which  he  had  learned  from  P.  Brunelles- 
chi.  His  works  procured  him  universal  approbation ;  but  the 
same  merit  which  promoted  his  fame,  excited  envy,  and  be  died, 
to  the  regret  of  every  lover  of  the  art,  not  without  strong  sus- 
picions of  having  been  poisoned. 

BENOZZp  GOZZOLI,  a  painter;  was  a  native  of  Flo- 
rence, where  he  was  bom  in  1401 .  He  was  disciple  to  Ftk  Ar- 
gelico,  but  anccesafiilly  imitated  Masaccio.  He  resided  long 
at  Pisa,  where  his  best  works  still  exist. 

The  Bible-histories,  with  which  he  filled  one  entire  side  of 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Ffsa,  are  by.Vasari  styled  "a  terrible, 
work,  performances  to  intimidate  a  legion  of  painters."  The, 
inequality  of  the  work,  however,  seems  to  betray  more  than 
one  hand.  Gozzoli  died  at  Pisa  in  1470,  and  a  sepulchre, 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  liberality  of  his  employers,  is 
placed  near  the  above  worx,  on  which  is  inscribed  an  epitaph 
in  faifl  praise.  His  works  were  engraved  by  Laaioio,  and 
publnhed  in  1805,  and  1807. 
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Sinter,  born  at  Bologna,  ip  1409^  aad  died  in  1570,  aged  80. 
e  waa  bom  of  a  noble  family,  and  in  his  youth  was  intended 
to  be  bred  up  to  commercial  business ;  but  having  too  elevated 
m  mind  to  adapt  himself  to  tfa^t  oocs^tion,  and  prtHupted  by 
his  natural  genius,  he  began  to  learn  design  and  colouring 
from  IniMcenxio  im  JmoU,  wd  Ba^pacavallo ;  and  in  f  ihort 
time  vaa  enabled,  by  his  inceuaat  industry,  to  give  mwufeft 
proo&  of  extraordinary  talents.  He  then  quitted  his  otAve 
citT  and  went  to  Mantua,  where  be  becaw  ^  disc^le  of 
Jvtio  Jlomanp,  who  at  th«t  time  was  engaged  in  aeverafffrand 
irorka  at  the  palaoe  del  Fe,  beinf  assisted  by  a  ouubet  of 
young  artists^  who  had  receined  their  insbiictions  in  his  af^iool. 
FiimaticciQ  continued  und^r  ^ulio  for  six  yeans,  and  under  his 
direction  became  a  ff^  |uacmni8t,  an  artist  in  f^esoq,  stuoco, 
Vid  every  branch  of  classic  or  niajrnificent  tfta^nwnt.  Prifaaft- 
t^seio  e3ectuA]Iy  estabUabed  hi^ni^  in  ihp  fafour  of  his  owb- 
ter  and  of  the  ante  of  Ma»tiia>  and  waa  lacoDHncoded  in  the 
stronaest  teims  hj^  that  prince  to,  Francis  l„_  «hp  took  hjn 
ipun&aiately  into  his  service,  and  appointed  him  to  execute  a 
great  number  of  designs  in  feescq,  anil  ia  oiL  This  fjctist  was 
not  less  fortunate  and  succesaiul  with  the  king  thap  he  bad 
been  widi  the  duke,  bis  works  were  approved  and  ftdnured, 
imd  he  adorned  Footainble^  and  moift  of  the  royal  paJbow  in 
France,  vith  his  compositiaos.  At  the  saioe  time  that  Pcimaticw 
was  engaged  by  Francis,  Basso  was  also  retained  and  emfdoyed 
at  his  court,  between  wluch  two  paiuten.  9.  violent  rivid^^  and 
jfalouay  aubtisted ;  and  it  was  though^  that  the  king,  who 
was  deiurous  to  quiet  their  dbsension,  sent  the  fbrmef  to  Honw 
to  purchase,  antiques,  as  that  monaxch  had.  conceived  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  taste  and  intiegrity  of  PrinutLccio.  That 
artist  acqiutted  himself  of  his  contmissiou  very  happUyi  and  in 
a  very  short  time  collected  a  hundred  and  twenty -sva  statues, 
busts,  and  mutilated  figures;  and. procured  moulds  of  th« 
most  celebrated  statues,  which  were  not  to  be  purchased^ 
SDob  a^  the  Laocopn,  the  Tiber,  and  Kile,  th«  Ariadne,  Com- 
modu^and  otherp,  which  wer^  cfst  in  biaA&..  t^e  was  called 
from  Rome  to  perfect  a  large  gallery  begup.  by  Roaso,  but 
left  unfinished  by  the  death  SS  that  master,  and  the  kitig,  to 
esipr^  his  esteem  for  Primaticoio,  and  his  put^  approbation 
of  his  merit,  conferred  on  him  the  abbey  of  St  .martin  at 
Troyes,  vrith  the  annual  income  of  eight  thoiuapd  crowns, 
which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  lived. 

ANDKEA  DEL  CASTAGNO,  an  historical  punter, 
-fas  bom  at  Castagno,  in  1409;  and  being  deprived  of  his 
parents,  was  enwloyed  by  hia  uncle  to  attend  cattle ;  but, 
having  accidentally  seen  an  ordinary  painter  at-  work  io  the 
country,  he  observed  him  For  some  time  with  suriuiK  aad  at- 
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cntiOB,  and  ■AenrfltU  made  audi  attoftpti  to  utitatc  hkn, 
IB  Bstonnhed  aU  -who  aaw  hb  nrodactiom.  The  txtnorHaaty 
renhu  of  Andrea  became  at  laat  a  Domnaon  topic  trf*  dbeonne 
n  Flotoiee,  avl  sxcitod  the  CuriiMi^  of  BemcEetto  dt  Mednfi 
to  (ar,  diot  bfl  aent  fear  Andrea,  ana  perceiring  tliat  he  had 
tratabing  taleota,  he  j^aced  fans  Under  the  care  of  the  beat 
nastera  then  in  F]oTen<%,  Aodiea  became  partiduUiI^ 
tntinent  in  dengn,  and  in  a  faw  yeart  tnade  do  great  a  pro- 
rreas,  that  he  fomid  as  macfa  empfeylaeDt  u  he  could  poaaiblif 
ixecute.  He  painted  only  in  distemper  and  fresco,  with  a  maif 
ler  of  ctHonrinc  that  *as  not  rery  agitable,  bang  rather  dry 
tnd  hard ;  till  he  learned  fhe  secret  of  painting  ia  ail  from 
c>o»rinie  Vcnetiano,  who  bad  deiired  his  knowledge  of  that 
lew  diKDTery  from  AntareQo  da  Metsina.  Andrea  was  thd 
irst  oftiK  Flor«itaie  artiatt,  who  paiiifed  in  oil;  bntalthoagb 
le  waa  in  the  highest  degree  hidebted  to  Venetiano  for  the 
lecrct,  yet  he  enned  his  merit  so  mnch,  that,  because  his  own 
vorks  aee«ed  ttf  be  leai  admired  than  those  of  Venetiano,  hd 
brmed  the  horrid  teaointion  of  aataasinating  his  friend  and 
Tenefaetor.  He  cseented  diia  design  with  the  utmost  hi- 
^atitude  and  treadicTy,  for  VenetianD  at  that  time  lived  with 
lim,  aod  painted  in  partneralrip  with  lura,  and  he  stabbed  hint 
tt  iht  comer  of  a  street  so  seeretly,  that  ha  escaped  unoW 
lerved  said  unanapected  to  his  own  liouse,  where  he  conn 
iKMedly  aat  down  to  worh ;  and  tbitber  Dominic  was  soon  afterf 
conveyed,  td  dte  m  the  anna  erf"  his  murderer.  No  diseovery 
j{  to  iflhudiBn  a  transa<Aio»  waa  made,  till  Andrea,  through 
removae  of  ciUneienee,  disclosed  H  on  his  death  bed,  in  1480. 
He  finirind  aern^  conrideraMe  werfcs  at  Fbrence,  by  which 
16  gained  great  nputation  i  but  when  hie  crone  became 
lublmMd^  hiB  memory  was  hcid  in  deserved  detestation.  The 
aost  noted  work  of  this  master  b  in  the  haB  of  justice  at 
florence^  repreaenring  the  execntim  of  the  conspirators 
igainst  the  house  of  Medici. 

ANTHONY  of  MESSINA,  was  the  6nt  Itafian  who 
runted  in  oil,  about  1480.  He  had  received  the  secret  from 
W^andyke,  aid  he  was  basely  nnrdered  by  Andrea  del  Cast^- 
io,  who  wiahed  to  possess  alone  the  valuable  information. 

THEODORE  HAERLEM,  a  Dutch  historical  punter, 
ram  at  Haeriem  in  1410,  and  died  in  1470,  aged  sixty.  He 
raa  a  painter  at  great  meritfor  the  tine  in  which  be  flouri^ed, 
if  which  he  haa  left  a  CMnpetent  proof  in  a  picture  of  hiif 
tainting  at  Utrecht.  It  ia  less  hard  and  dry  than  moat  of  ihe 
vorka  of  his  OHitemporary  artists,  and  very  highW  laboureA 
n  the  finuhing.  The  picture  is  an  attar-piece,  witn  two  fold- 
ng-doors,  a*  was  customary  at  that  time ;  on  the  inside  appeara 
he  representation  of  Christ,  and  on  the  doors  the  figures  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  large  as  life. 
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BEATA  CATERINA  VlGkl,  a  most  daigent  paioteres^ 
bodi  in  ml  and  miniature,  bomat  Bologna,  in  1413,  where  ebe 
introduced  the  order  of  St.  Chiesa,  in  the  noble  monastery  of 
Corpns  Domini,  which  was  founded  there ;  amongst  other  fine 
paintings,  one  is  much  esteemed  of  our  Saviour  when  an  in- 
.  rant  She  died  in  146S,  faavihg  lited  so  that  she  waa  vene- 
rated  by  all  her  acquaintance. 

ALBERT  ONWALER,  a  Dutdi  nuster,  waa  bom  at 
Haerlem  in  1414,  and  died  in  1515.  He  painted  historical 
subjects. 

COSMO  ROSELLi,  an  Italian  historical  painter,  bom  at 
Florence  in  1416,  and  died  in  1484^  aged  sixty-eight.     He  be- 

-  came  an  artist  of  some  note  in  that  dty,  by  having  auccess- 
fblly  painted  the  portraita  of  Picm  Mu-andola,  and   several 

-  of  the  Florentine  nobility  ;  having  likewise  painted  aatae  his- 
torical designs  in  the  convents  and  chapels,  AAerwarda  he 
was  en^^  to  paint  three  pictures  in  the  chapel  of  pope 
Sixtus  TV.,  along  with  Sandro  Bodcelli  Pietra  Pernio,  and 
others ;  and  his  sutnects  were  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh,  the 
Last  Supper,  and  Christ  preaching  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias; 
mihjects,  which,  it  is  said,  the  pope  particularly  chose,  who  at 
the  same  time  promised  an  honorary  premium  for  the  best 
performance.  Koselli,  who  seems  to  nave  had  hut  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  taate  of  Sixtus,  being  cooscious  that  he  could 
have  no  hope  of  surpasMng  the  other  artists  in  colouring  md 
design,  in  which  parts  of  nis  profesdon  his  skill  was  but  in- 
different, concluded  he  might  conceal  these  defects  by  givii^ 
his  lectures  an  uncommon  orilliancy.  He  therefore  lis^  the 
purest  ultramarine,  and  the  most  glaring  colours  in  every. part 
of  bis  painting,  and  illuminated  the  trees,  draperies,  and  prin- 
cipal objects  with  gold,  so  as  to  dazzle  the  eye  at  the  first 
sight,  to  compensate  for  his  want  of  a  true  and  elegant  taate, 
by  the  ghttenng  richness  of  the  general  appearuice ;  and  he 
satisfied  himself  with  a  certainty  of  success.  But,  to  the 
great  mortification  and  disappointment  of  Boselli,  when  the 
pope  went  to  his  chapel  to  observe  the  works  of  the  diSereot 
artists,  those  of  RoseBi  were  universaliy  condemned  and  ridi- 
culed ;  and  by  order  of  the  pope,  the  greater  part  of  his  com- 
positions were  altered  and  retouched  by  those  very  painters 
who  were  his  competitors. 

DOMINIC  VENETIANO,  an  Italian  historieal  painter, 
bom  at  Venice  in  14^,  and  died  in  1476,  aged  fifty-ux.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Antonelli  da  Messina,  from  whom  he  learned 
the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  at  that  time  known  in  Italy  only  by 
Antonello,  as  the  secret  had  been  communicated  to  them  alone 
by  John  Vandyke,  the  original  discoverer.  He  painted 
several  pictures  at  Loretto  and  Horence,  that  were  exceed- 
ingly admired ;  but  in  the  latter  city  he  connected  himself 
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unhappily  with  Andrea  del  Castagno,  who  invidiously  and 
treacherously  murdered  him  while  he  was  eerenading  his  mia- 
tress,  and  accompanying  the  lute  with  his  voice.  That  de- 
testable action  was  committed  by  Andrea,  partly  that  he  might 
preserve  the  secret  of  p^ting  in  oil  from  any  other  artjst  j 
but  as  much  out  of  envy  on  observing  that  the  works  of  i)o- 
minic  were  abundantly  more  commended  than  his  own. 

DAMIANO  MAZZA,  an  Italian  historical  painter.  Ita- 
lian historians  are  silent  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  this  artist.  He  was  bom  at  Padua,  in  which 
city  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  painting ;  but  he  travel- 
led to  Venice,  and  placed  himself  as  a  disciple  with  Titian, 
whose  manner  he  careMIy  studied,  and  imitated  it  with  very 

freat  success.  Having  in  a  few  years  sufficiently  improved 
imself  under  that  incomparahle  master,  he  returned  to- Padua, 
and  was  employed  to  paint  the  history  of  the  rape  of  Gany- 
mede, which  subject  he  executed  with  such  elegance  of  taste, 
«nd  with  so  charming  a  tint  of  colour,  that  it  might  deservedly 
be  taken  for  the  composition  and  hand  of  Titian.  However, 
the  art  of  painting  was  too  soon  deprived  of  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments,  by  the  untimely  death  of  Damiano  Mazza,  who  waa 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  at  a  time  also,  when  there  waa 
a  general  expectation  of  his  being  equal  to  any  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  luly. 

FILIPPO  LIPPI,  called  the  Old,  an  Italian  historical  and 
portrait-painter,  born  at  Florence  in  1421,  and  died  in  148S, 
aged  sixty-seven.  He  was  educated  in  a  convent  of  Carmelites, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Masaccio  at  work,  in  painting  the  chapel  of  that  convent, 
which  inspired  him  with  an  eager  desire  to  learn  the  art.  He 
therefore  became  a  disciple  of  that  master,  and  studied  design 
with  itiexpressiblc  assiduity,  making  so  rapid  a  progress,  iJiat 
he  not  only  pleased,  but  surprised  Masaccio.  The  praises 
given  him  by  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  instructor,  wrought  so 
strongly  on .  his  mind,  that  he  forsook  the  convent,  threw  off 
the  habit,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  painting. 
He  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  much  instruction  as  possible  from 
Masaccio,  and  very  happily  imitated  his  manner :  yet  the 
course  of  his  studies  waa  for  some  time  interrupted,  by  an  acci- 
dent which  detained  him  in  Barbary  for  a  year  and  a  half;  for. 
while  he  waa  amusing  himself  in  the  company  of  some  of  his 
friends,  on  board  a  felucca  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  corsair, 
who  was  cruising  near  the  shore,  took  them  all  prisoners,  and 
carried  them  into  captivity.  But  Lippa  having  one  day  drawn 
the  portrait  of  his  master  with  a.  piece  of  charcoal  on  a  wall, 
the  master  was  so  affected  with  the  novelty  of  the  performance, 
and  the  exactness  of  the  resemblance,  that,  aflcr  obliging  him 
to  paint  the  portraits  of  a  few  other  persons,  he  generously 
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restored  him  to  lib^r^.  On  hia  retani  to  Eiin^«  he  wiuit-to 
his  nadve  city  Florence,  and  for  a  conaidenble  thne  he  was 
employed  by  the  grutd  duke.  The  merit  of  his  works  recom- 
mended him,  not  only  to  the  particular  esteem  of  that  piince 
and  the  DohiKty,  but  also  to  the  eccleaiastics,  who  eiuaged  him 
for  several  notile  compositions  for  their  chorches  andconrrats. 
It  is  observed  of  Lippii  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Horentiae 
muaters  who  attempted  to  dcBi^  figures  as  large  as  the  Gfe ; 
the  first  who  remarKably  diversified  the  draperies,  or  who  cave 
his  figures  the  air  of  the  antique.  He  was  a  man  of  very  toose 
Diorus,  and  seduced  a  nun  to  elope  with  him  from  the  con- 
vent of  Frato,  where  she  sat  to  him  as  a  model  for  the  picture 
df  the  Virgin ;  and  though  her  friends  severely  reproached 
him  for  his  nusconduct,  yet  he  afterwards  engaged  hmuelf  in 
another  Criminal  intrigue,  for  which  the  parents  of  the  lady 
caused  bun  to  be  poisoned.  But  odier  writers  say^  that  he 
died  of  poison  at  Spoletto,  from  the  resentment  of  a  persoa  of 
^bat  city,  with  whose  wife  he  held  a  criminal  convenation 
while  pamting  the  altar-piece  of  the  cathedral  at  Spoletto ;  the 
design  of  which  picture  was  exceedingly  grand,  though  it  was 
left  unfinished  by  the  uaibrtunate  death  of  the  artist.  His 
colouring  was  extremely  agreeable,  and  his  manner,  hke  that 
of  his  master  Masaccio,  was  grand  and  elegant,  his  draperies 
were  broad  and  loose,  and  his  figures  bad  a  competent  degree 
c^  grace,  vrith  a  good  expiesdon, 

GENTILE  BELLINI,  a  pidnter  of  history  and  portraits, 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  14^21,  and  instructed  by  his  father  Gia- 
conio,  who  was  himself  an  artist  In  the  art  of  painting,  both  in 
distemper  and  in  oO.  He  was  employed  by  the  doge  to  paint 
the  hall  of  the  ^eat  council,  ana  be  executed  several  consi- 
derable works  Tor  several  of  the  nobilily.  His  reputation 
reaching  to  the  Ottoman  court,  he  was  mvitsd  by  Mahomet 
n.  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  honourably  entertmoed, 
and  emploved  in  painting  the  portrait  (^  the  emperor,  tad  in 
various  otner  performances.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
emperor  ordered  the  head  of  a  slave  to  be  out  ofi*  in  the 
presence  of  Bellini,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  the  mcorrect- 
nesa  of  a  picture  which  be  bad  painted  of  the  decollation  of 
St.  John  the  BapUst  i  but  the  sight  afiected  his  nund  to  sndi 
a  degree,  that  he  was  never  easy  till  he  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  hb  own  country.  Mahomet,  before  his  deputiire, 
put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  dismissed  him  with  let* 
ters  of  recommendation  to  the  senate  of  Venice,  which  pro- 
cured for  him  a  pension  for  life,  and  an  admissioB  into  the  or- 
der of  St.  Mark.  Vasari  mentions  a  sea  fight,  painted  by  this 
master,  which  had  extraordinary  merit,     He  £ed  in  1501. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI,  vras  bom  at  Venice  in  MS2>  and 
aurpassed  both  his  father  and  his  brother  in  every  branch  of 
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pdntinff.  He  b  accounted  tbe  finmctet  of  the  Venetian 
school  07  Introducing  the  practice  of  paiittinB  in  oi^  which  bad 
been  ooounumcated  to  hu  father  by  Dominie  and  Andre* 
del  Castagna,  as  some  say  ;  or  which,  according  to  Do  Pile^ 
be  ohtamed  frem  Antonio  of  Meutna  ;  and  by  teaching  hia 
8Ch(darB  to  pnnt  after  nature.  The  school  of  Gioranm  pKK 
duced  two  nmnorahle  diseiplea ;  Titian  and  Giorgiorae,  wb« 
brought  the  art  of  colouring  to  its  highest  perfec&m }  and 
Giovanni  himself,  by  observing  the  works  of  these  &moui  aftiat^ 
improved  fais  own  manner  very  conaiderab^ ;  so  tiiat  in  his 
latter  pictures  the  colourins  is  nuch  better,  and  tbe  ^rs  of  the 
heads  are  noble,  although  niB  deugn  is  somewhat  goUHCi  and 
bis  attitudes  not  well  chosen.    He  died  in  1512, 

ALONZO  BERRUGUETE,  a  Spanish  artia^  was  bom 
St  Parades  de  Nava,  near  VaJladoIid,  and  died  at  Madrid,  at  a 
great  age,  in  1546.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Michael  Angdo^ 
and  was  flighted  by  Charles  V.  In  thecathedidofTolMoia 
one  of  luB  miest  sculptures,  representing  the  trans^umticnk 
He  was  also  a  good  painter  and  arclutect. 

ANTONELLO,  a  piunter  of  history  and  portraits,  eo«- 
monly  called  Antonio  du  Messinv  where  be  was  bom  in  14^^ 
and  died  in  1475.  ared  49.  He  was  one  of  the  firtt  master* 
of  the  Italian  school  who  practised  the  art  of  paintiiM  in  oi^ 
which  he  acquired  from  John  Von  Ejck,  of  BrugH.  He  eonr 
municated  the  secret  to  two  pa^itera  of  the  name*  of  Bettu 
and  Domenico  from  which  last  Andrea  del  Castagna  obtaindd 
die  knowledge  of  it,  and  Iroro  the  desire  of  beittt  sole  poaawsar 
of  the  secret,  baselv  assaswoated  iato,  by  which  incidient  the 
arl  of  paintiiw  la  oil  became  prt^resaray  known,  wd  geiW* 
rally  pracdsed  throughout  all  Italy. 

PETER  PALLAGUOLO,  an  Itafian  hirtorical  painter, 
bom  at  Florence  in  1428,  and  died  in  1438,  aged  7a  H* 
became  a  disciple  of  Andrea  del  Castagno ;  he  rendeved  hiaa^ 
self  considerable  and  was  in  great  reputatioa  foi  bis  petfentF 
ances  in  oil  colours,  and  distioguisned  bimself  for  portrait* 
painting  as  well  as  for  history.  He  painted  in  particular  thff  - 
portnutB  of  Pocgio,  who  wrote  the  hutory  of  Florenee,  alid  of 
many  of  the  nouUty,  in  a  size  aa  large  as  Ufej  wUcb  proeortd 
him  the  greatest  applause.  Amo^^  the  hutorioal  sirfyedta 
which  he  executed,  are  mentioned  some  of  the  labonraof  tte^ 
cules  punted  in  the  Medicean  palace.  t£s  Imither  Antony 
was  auo  an  excellent  painter. 

LEONE  BATTISTA  ALBERTI,  was  deseend«d  fnna  a 
noble  fomily  in  Florence ;  md  was  perfectly  acqnahited  wttfa 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  He  wn^  on  all  theM 
subjects  in  Latin ;  but  his  studies  did  not  p«mit  hhn  to  leava 
any  thing  considerate  behind  him  in  painting.  He  was  eafr-  - 
ployed  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  in  his  bnildiDgs,  wbicd  he  execatcd 
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in  a  beftutifiil  manner ;  and  Iii^  work  on  architecture,  which 
oonsista  of  t«n  books,  is  greatly  esteemed.  He  also  wrote 
sOme  treatises  of  mofdity,  sod  a  piece  on  arithmetic.  He  died 
inl4S5. 

LUCA  PIGNORELLI,  an  Itdian  hiBtorical  p^ter,  bom 
atCostona  in  1489,  and  died  in  1521,  aged  82.  He  excelled 
in  designing  human  figures,  and  displayed  great  Rte  and  genius 
in  his  compositions.  Michael  Angelo  did  not  disdain  to  copy 
aAer  him. 

ALEXANDER  BOTTICELLI,  was  horn  at  Florence  in 
1437,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting  under  Philip  Lippi. 
He  executed  several  pictures  for  pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  the  city 
of  Florence,  for  which  he  got  large  sums  of  money,  yet  died  at 
l4at  in  great  distress,  aged  78.  He  was  a  man  of  letters.  The 
filmous  edition  of  Dante's  Poem  of  Hell,  printed  at  Florence 
by  Magna,  A.D.  1481,  and  to  which  Botticelli  undertook  to 
write  notes,  was  evidently  intended  to  have  been  ornamented 
with  prints,  one  for  each  canto;  a  few  of  which  were  designed, 
if  not  engraved,  by  Botticelli.  The  two  last  plates  only  were 
prmted  upon  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  for  want  of  a  blank 
space  at  the  head  of  the  first  canto,  the  plate  belonging  to  it  ia 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Blank  spaces'  are  left  for 
all  the  rest ;  that  as  many  of  them  as  were  finished  might  be 
pasted  on.  Mr.  Wilbraham  possesses  the  finest  copy  of  this 
book  extaiit  in  any  private  library ;  and  the  number  of  prints 
in  it  amount  to  19.  The  two  first,  as  usual,  are  printed  on 
the  leaves,  and  the  other  17,  which  follow  regularlv,  are  pasted 
OB  the  blank'  spaces.  These  seem  to  have  l^en  all  that  Botti- 
celli ever  executed.  About  1460,  be  engraved  a  set  of  plates, 
representing  the  Prophets  and  Sibylt. 

-FRANCISCO  PESELLI,  an  ItaHan  painter,  horn  at  Flo- 
rence  in  1440,  and  died  in  1517,  aged  77.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Andrea  del  Castagno,  whose  style  and  manner  he  always 
imitated.  He  wasparticularlyf^ndofpaintinganimalE,  study- 
ii^  every  species  after  nature  with  singular  care :  and  in  order 
to  have  those  objects  ready  on  any  occasion,  to  paint  them 
after  life  with  greater  exactness,  he  constantly  preserved  a 
variety  of  animals  under  his  own  roof  to  serve  him  as  models, 
and  represented  tfaem  with  a  spirit,  life,  truth,  and  nature, 
far  superior  to  any  of  the  arUats  of  his  time.  Till  he  was  30 
yMTs  otage  he  continued  with  Castagno,  and  hy  that  time  he 
was  conBidered  as  a  very  eminent  master.  He  pdnted  histori' 
cil  subjects  as  well  as  animals,  he  worked  in  firesco  as  well  as 
in  oil ;  and  finished  several  fine  designs  iii  the  chapels  and 
palaces  at  Horence,  which  were  beheld  with  approbation.  But 
he  obtained  uncommon  applause  for  one  composition,  which 
waa  the  Wise  Men  offering  to  Christ  gold,  frankincenee,  and 
jnyrrb. 

rj,gn,-™hyGt)0^lc 
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PIETRO  DA  COSIHO,  a  psiater,  born  at  Fbvenoe.tMl. 
He  vaa  the  scholar  of  Cosmo  Roselli,  whom  he  attended  to 
Rome,  wherei  by  the  advances  he  made  in  his  profeesion,  he  ac- 
quired the  &vour  of  the  pope,  and  was  employed  sotne  y«an 
in  the  Vatican.  He  painted  both  histoiy  uid  portrait. .  Ks 
colouring  is  good,  bat  though  his  figures  hare  mucb  spiia^  his 
de^n  was  not  f^ays  correct,  and  tJiongh  b%fa]y  spoken  ot 
by.Vaaari,  his.  celebrity  is  perbapa  piindptiDy  owing  to.hia 
having  been  the  master  of  Andna  del  Suto.  AmM^st.his 
small  picturee,  which  are^-his  beat  performances,  Ac  story  of 
PereeUo,  in  the  gallery  of  Florence,  is  wortiiw  of  notice. 
Towards  the  cloee  pf  bis  hie  he  amused  himsdi  by  paintiag 
monsters,  such  as  harpies,  satyrs,  &c.,  and  died  ia  15S1. 

FRANCIS  MELOZZO,  caUed  Melozzo  of  Forli,flourished 
about  1471,  and  was  probably  die  scholar  of  Ansonno  da  Forli, 
a  pupil  of  Squanaone.  The  monory  of  Melozzo  is  venerated 
by  artists  as  the  inventor  of  perspective  rniresentation  and 
true  foreshortening  on  arched  roo&  and  ceihi^s,  or  what  the 
Italians  style  "  di  sotto  in  su  i"  the  most  difficult  and  most 
ruforous  Ivanch  of  execution.  Melozzo  painted  on  the  vault 
of  the  largest  chapel  in  SS.  Apostoli,  an  Ascension,  in  which, 
Mja  Vasari,  the  figure  of  Christ  ia  so  well  fdreshortened,  that 
it  seems  to  merce  the  roof. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Vinct 
near  Florence  in  1445.  Verochio  was  his  master,  iriKnahe 
soon  excelled,  as  be  did  fJl  the  painters  of  bis  time.  At  MHao 
he  founded  his  celebrated  school  of  painting.  He  was  also  an 
ezcelleid  architect,  and  constructed  ttie  &mous  aqueduct  which 
anpi^iee  flfilah  witii  water.  From  that  place  he  went  to  Flo* 
fence,  where  he  laboured  with  Midiael  Angelo,  in  omamen&ig 
the  grand  council-chamber.  At.the  invitation  of  Francis  I.  he 
visited  the  French  court,  where  he  died  in  the  arms  of  that 
monarch,  in  1520.  He  composed  a  great  number  of  disconnei 
on  curious  subjects,  but  none  of  them  have  been  published  bnt 
his  Treatise  on.  the  Art  of  Painting. 

ANTONIO  DEL  RINCON,  a  Spamsh  painter,  boroat 
Guadalaxara  in  1446,  and  died  in  1500,  aged  54.  The  arts,  ' 
whidi  revived  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  century,  did  ncrt 
reach  Spain  till  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ;  Del  Rincon 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  father  of  the  Spanish 
BchooL  He  travelled  to  Rome,  and  studied  the  antiquesjlo- 
gether  with  the  works  of  Cimabue  and  other  eminent  masters 
who  bad  been  instrumental  in  the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  Ferdinand,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  San- 
tiago, and  made  him  groom  of  hia  chamber.  There  are  two 
portraits  of  Ferdinand  and  leabella,  painted  by  him,  still  to  be 
seen  at  Toledo,  in  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  los  RcveB,.Mid 
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PIETRO  PEHUGINO.  «n  Italkn  paiater,  wiiMe  xed 
■■mo  w«»  Vaaneci,  mw  a  Batire  of  Petugic,  and  boia  ai 
144S.  He  mB§  a  dimple  of  Ve«ocd»o,  and  toee  to  gsaat  oni- 
■nce,  bat  la  dugraiieil  faU  faleiita  by  fak  «nuiee>  irUdr  coBRt 
W  dBUth ;  ftr  being  robbed  of  In  Money,  be  took  it  ao  nod 
to  heart  n  to  fiifl  a  vietim  to  his  grief,  in  ISM.  He  was  tbe 
BreoBBtor  of  Raphad. 

DOBCENICO  CORRADI,  caDeitDELOHIRLANDA- 
JO,  a  Floreatme  painter  bocn  in  144^  and  died  in  1498,  wed 
44i.  He  painted  muty  of  the  Ahmdiea  aid  oobtciiU  sf  n> 
rence,  both  in  fireaco  and  id  efl.  He  «ac  ciAed  to  Revn  by 
liatoB  JT.  to  aiwt  in  deaofattntf  &.6  dhapd  eaDed  by  Ote 
aaoe  of  that  pope.  His  worin  Uiei*  wore  c&ced,  t*  onke 
*ay  for  thoee  of  fi£cb«l  Angdoy  tihoee  innrter  in  tbe  art  be 
htd  been.  He  k  said  to  hare  bem  the  fin*  vbo  aboiytad 
tineel  and  gold  firinae  firom  tbe  draperies.  Vanri  enUmcratee  a 
■■nber  of  nietoriou  works  by  tba  natter,  together  with  aone 
poEtndts,  whidi  an  selected  with  judgment,  toad  drfinwtted 
widi  ohaitadir. 

FRAKCfiSCO  FBANCiA,  sn  eminent  miatew,  wmabon 
atBoloniain  1450.  He  had  been  a  goUanitn  and  an  ennara 
•f  iiiedH%  bat  afterwards  appUed  wnell;  to  paintibg'.  Bes^ 
flMl|dD7*d  by  Rafdiael  to  place  a  picture  «f  )»  ia  a  diineli  rt 
B«i<ignBr  be  was  eo  strvdc  wi&  tCa  bemty^  aad  cotrnKed  of 
hm  awn  inftnority,  th^  be  tsli  hm  a  dei|Mnding  Male>  of 
i»UriifaediedmlM&. 

BOS  It&WIS  JANSSEN,  an  ea^nent  paiatav,  bom  at 
BeivkDob  Hsving  bets  butnieted aa tbe  att  of  pwaCiag, 
ha  readsiad  himself  etainent  fitf  the  trttth  of  his  oriotm^  n 
Ibe  neetnen  of  his  handHag.  His  fsroiaite  lutjosta  wers 
flowers  and  eurions  plants,  which  be  rvpeeseated  aa  nwoped 
bi  gnoses,  half  filled  witb  water ;  and  gave  then  aeloTely  • 
look  of  nature,  that  it  seemed  eearcelypmNuUe  toeapceaa  tittki 
iriAgiesteTtnttbor  ddiocy.  He  lepresaited  tot  dropsof 
dew  on  the  leaves  whidi  be  eseewted  with  an  nactamnr  trans- 
patence,  and  oobellidied  bia  aulgectB  wkfa  bntterflieer  bee*, 
waapa,  and  odier  insects.  He  likewise  paintod  portraits  widi 
very  neat  suceeaa;  and  abewed  as  moch  merit  in  that  style  aa 
he  did  is  fak  oMnposttiona  ttf  still  hfe.     He  died  in  1507. 

LIBERALE,  an  Italian  faistoiicri  prader,  bom  at  Venma 
iRl4£l,Bad£edial£8d,a9edafi.  Hewsga  diMapkofViB- 
eemo  ifi  Stefimo,  bid  imitated  the  atyle  and  autnnerof  Giacopa 
BeUini,  of  Veniee.  He  fieished  bis  Mctatea  wtdt  -  exceediiig 
■estnesB  and  patience,  ahnort  beyooa  example,  so  as  to  ffn 
them  the  appearanee  of  miaiatures  ^  and  in  most  c^  his  cosh 
I  be  designed  a  muhitade  of  figures.    Vasari  meatioo* 
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iwe»  reiwMatuig  1^  ArinmricM  of  tlu  Hafd,  ooanitiw^f  an 
jffitnito  nun^eff  of  aauSi  -figiues,  hanta,  oom,  esuub,  and 
9(i)«t  uwmIr,  in  wbiek  tbe  headi  are  oarefollr  and  higUv 
finished ;  the  whole  lotted  IQie  immture,  rst^et  then  <»• 
puintiiift  idtfdi  woa  wondecfiilly  spfdsuded.  I&  prindpal 
irodvMein  VBrooa,«ifaeie  he  padnted  murr  altair-pieen  la* 
the  oburabfio,  and  a.  large  nmiUKr  of  eaaM-pietora  ftr  ths 
HQbi^y*  A  f«c7  Itigh  nonwiaidetkHi  it  ffm&a  to  a  fit*an  of 
this  muter,  repnuDtb^  the  marriage  ef  St.  Catfiarine,  iq 
irJUob  the  conpontion  m  good;  there  appear  conaderaUa 
sraee  in  tbe  heus,  aad  a  natiuid  ddieate  axareamaa. 

AUDKEVf  HANTEONA.  «a>  boron  a  viHage  npe 
F«dH«i  in  14$I>  avd  at  fiiat  euployed  in  kee|aiM  ahsep,  bui 
inatead  of  wntctawg  over  hia  node,  he  amuacd  nltas^iridi 
dMwin^i  Hema  tb*refaiepUcadwMiapiaiter,«Im,bcHU 
d<to(bt<fl  wHhhb»«nnfraa»w€fflaaaero»,adopt«»ihfaii,  aaj 
nune  tun  iae  hetr.  At  the  age  of  17  he  waa  empilaTedAa 
paktt  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia  m  Padua,  and  tha  finir  cTaauM 
MtBi  Jaaiea  BeUiBJ,  vho  admind  hie  tal^ria,  gare  him  U« 
daugfatitr  in  nairiage.  Mantegna  painted,  for  die  dsifca  «rf' 
Mantua,  the  Tiiiiiiq>h  of  Cnaaf.  which  is  }m  A^-d' ojoxt 
wd  iwW  Jwcn  eagtaved  in  duaroHMsnro,  in  nine  plates.  The 
duLe  made  him  knight  of  his  order.  The  invention  of  engraT4 
Wg  prinfe*  inA  the  graier  k  aaoribed  to  Uoategna.  He  died 
«tUai4ii4inlS17. 

WiRK  20FPA.  an  Italiw  hiatozHad  and  portrait  pantter) 
bora  at  Cahgna  in  14SI,  and  died  in  1517,  oMd  66.  Hewaa 
f  diacwie  of  Andrew  Mantune.  idioee  style  he  imitated. 

hORSHZO  DI  CREDI,  a  Fbrenlae  painter,  horn  in 
14$^  Hii  iamiy  name  una  SmafneHoM;  bnt  braig  placed, 
iriien  yonng,  bdwt  a  goUnnith  caDed  Craili,  he  aaanmed  diat 
«une,  acooiding  to  the  andeot  Florendne  cuabm.  He  afier> 
vwrds  entered  Uw  atudy  of  And.Venochio,  and,  widilfae  ex- 
eqitioo  of  Ins  .condisdple>  the  odehrated  Leonardo  da  Vind, 
■lay  he  ooaddeied  the  beat  oehdar  of  i^at  master.  Ifisvorka 
were  dengned  widi  great  diligenoe,  and  painted  viib  a  delicacy 
and  BeatMBs  whieh  ore  pecnliar  to  him ;  insomueh  that  bw 
pietareoftbeSS.  Nieolo  andGiuUaaOfinthe  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Magdidene  at  Floreoce,  is  adduced  by  Vasazi  as  an  ex- 
ui^ofctear  and  beauti&l  execution.  He  sonBtimes  is  said 
to  nafe  ctoMed  tibe  works  of  Leonardo  with  such  vondecful 
•xaetneas,  mat  the  original  could  not  be  djatjognishud  froaa 
the  inutatiwi.  His  style  appeara  to  umte  aomething  of  the 
aariy  laanner  of  Da  Vinci  wiA  that  of  ^etro  Pemgmo,  the. 
•ther  fitieod  of  Crsdi,  but  he  never  attained  the  bohuiBBs  and 
hseadth  of  duaro-scuro  iriiidi  charactnised  the  works  of  Leo* 
aardo,  dthough  be  coatinned  to  lire  many  jmais  aJker  the 
deoaaaa  <tf  &at  great  artiat.    His  moat  cdduvted  picture  is 
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AcNativity,  m  tbeehurch  of  St.  Cbiara  at  Florence..  S«ve^ 
tel  circular  picbires  of  tite  Holy  FamQy,  by  this  artiBt,  aie  <fifl- 
pttsed  iiuthat  city,  which  unite  a  considerable  portioD  of  grace 
to  Bone  orkcinality  of  deaign.     He  died  in  1£30. 

BERNARDIN  PINTURICCIO,  a  c^itrated  IteUanpiun- 
ter,'  bom  at  Perngia  in  1454.  He  wm  the  disciple  of  Pern- 
gin>r  under  whom  be  became '  so  good  an  artist,  that  'he 
employed  him  on  manyoecanons  as  his  asmtant.  -He  princi- 
pallypainted  bistory  and  groteaque;  huthe  also' excelled  in 
portraha,  amo^  which  those  of  pope  Phis  II;  and  Iiuiocoit 
Vni.,  of  JuEa-Eameie,  Cnaar  Borgia,  and  -babella,  queen  of 
Sprint  ue  particularly  distinguished.  His  chief  perfonnance 
b;  the  higtoiy  of  Pius  II.;  pitted  in  ten  oompattcientB  in  the 
hiatory  of  Siena;  innhich  imdert^nw  Raphael,  thetr a  young 
liuin,:aisiBted  1^  so  far  as  to  sketra  outcartoons  of  many 
parts  of  the  ooniposition.  HiB.(ieath  was  occiuioned^by  «  ani- 
gular  diBappeintment.  Beii^  eiiixiloyed.by  the  Frandacan 
nonb  of  Sie»  to  draw  a  picture,  tney  gave  him  a  chamber  to 
paint  it  ni^  whidi  they  cleared .  of  ail  furoiture  oscepfr  an  tild 
tnrak,  which  he  iiwsted  on  bung  alao  removed ;  indoingaoit 
brdu:  and  discovered  500  pieces  of  gold,  which  the  monks 
gladly  seized,  and  the  painter  died  of  VexatiiMi!  at  nuuing  the 
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at  Verona  in  14^,  and  died  in  1519,  aged  64.  He  was  • 
disciple  of  Andrea  Mtmtegna,  at  Mantua;  and  by  therecom- 
menoation  of  the  Marchese  Francesco,  he  was  nmch  emplAyetf 
in  that  dty.  Though  he  did  not  equal  hia  maeter  in  dawnr 
be  approaches  neaoer  to  die  raodein  style.  Us  oudme  is-fiil^, 
hia  driipei^  is  broader,  be'is.fleshiev  and  softer.  -He  is  said  to 
bave  copied  animala  to  a  degree  afanoet  in<3«dU>le.  'He  was 
ezceiloit  in  parapectire,  of  which  some  fpecbnens  etiQ  eziarfai 
the  refectory,  of  the  f^anotsoans  at  Mantua.<  His  broAer 
Oerolama,  a  Dominican,  was  a  painter  of  -  merk;  and  bis  copy 
of  the  Last  Supper,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  lU»ary  ^ 
St.  Benedetto,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  remains. 

ROGER  VANDER  WEYDE,  c^led  Roger  of  Bruges, 
an  historical  and  portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Bruges  atKHit 
die  year  1455,  and  becune  a  disdide  of  John  Van  Eyek,'  who, 
at  a  short  periodbeioTe  his  desthy  discovered  to  him  the  secret 
if  painting  ia  oil.  From  Una  time  he  distinguished  bimsetfby 
many  grand  compositions  in  a  lai^  size,  and  vaa  conaideied 
as  one  of  the  first  Flemish  artists  who  improved  the  national 
iaste,  divesting  it  in  some  degree  of  tiie  Gothic,  and  nunifest- 
^g  grace  in  the  airs  of  Ms  heeds,  as  veil  as  correctneaa  in  hir 
dengn.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  <several  piinoes^  and  of 
many  persons  of  eminence,  and  obtained  .a  eonsiderable  degree 
of  fiune  and  fortune.     His  paintinga  in  the  town' ball  of  Bruges 
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have  besDjiuiel^  co^m^n^ed;  one  of  which  iafonutcl  on  the 
subject  of  Trajan's  juatj^,  executed  qd  one  of  h^  sQliliers,.Qm 
the  cpBipkint  of  a  mother,  whose  Bon  had  been  murderecLln' 
him:  and  that  of  another  is.  Archambrant,  princ.e  ofBrahat^ 
stabbing  his  nephew,  whow^e  hia  next  heir,  when  he  binuelf 
waa  near  dying,  for  having  Tavished  a  maid  pf  that  country..; 

JEROM  BOSj  a.  painter  of  devija,  witdhes,-  temptation8.af 
SLAnthony,  &c.,  who  died  in  1$60.  I;IeaApeuatoJiave'hNd 
a  peoiUar  pleftsure  in  the  lubjeots  of  which  he  was  excelled*; 
but  though  there  is  niuch  9)erit  ia  their  e;c)icut;on,  tbeyiate 
calculated  rather  to  excite,  horror  ^han  delight.  .His  tqattMr 
was  superior  to.  that  of  aio^  painters  of  hie. timiv  and  tbioai^ 
bif  autgects  are  disaffreeablcf  his  pictiires  are  always  inbch 
esteemed  and  are  sold  at  conqiderable  prices.  Among  -ibt 
siiigular  subjects  which  he  chose,  there  ia  oq&  that,  Kprewdto 
Cbrut  delivering  the  Patriarchs  frpm.Hell;  Judas,  vhoriA- 
tempts  slyly  to  escape  with  t^  saints,  is  ^eizpd.  in  th9.nef:k'bf 
the  devils,  .who  are  going  to  suspend  him  in  the  air  j  and  ttwiV 
is  in  the  Escurial  an  allegory  of  the  Pleasures  of  the  Fted^lv 
which  the  priiicipat  6gure  is  .n;preaentod  in  a. carriage  drawn 
by  monstrous  imaginary  forms,  preceded  by^  d^m^iv  At^';fiii^ 
lowL^  by.  death.  .1 

ITlANCESCO  GiOVANNi  ^ERIa,  called  YASAr 
DELLIA,  an  historical  painter,  his  birth  is  i)n1(nown,  and  d^ 
according  to  Fnseli,  in  ISIO,  or  ecjiording  to  Dc  Piles  .In  M^ 
Whatever  degree  of  merit  he  may  have  possessed,  in  hia  art 
his  having  been  the  master  ai^d '"^(^tnctor  9f  jCgR>egiQ  is  awSi- 
cient  to  rescue  hia  name  from  oblivion.  .  t 

LORENZO  LIPPI,  a  Fiotentine;  painteV,  bom.  m  1460. 
He  wf^  hkewise  a  great  musician,  ^d  poet,  iiie  died  iQ  l^Q^ 
at  the  age  of  45.  '       t 

ANDREW  CONTRACCI,  hkewise  called  ANPR£A 
SANSOVINO,  from  a  top'n  in  Tuscany,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1460.  Eike  Giotto  he  waa  the  son  pf  a.  simple  shephert^ 
and,  like  him,  hia  genius  for  design  discovered  itself  in  cbildr 
hood  by  the  drawings  which  he  made  in  the  sand),  and  thf 
models  which  he  amused  himself  with  forming  out  qf  day-. 
These  youthful  productions  were  seen  and  adfnired  by  Sim^* 
Vespucci,  then  chief  m^tgistrate  of  the  town  of .^iansoyino ;  Iw 
perceived  in  them  proenostics  of  the,  future  fame  of  our  youn^ 
artist,  anii  obtained  tae  permission  of  his  father  to  carry  hita 
to  Florence,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  Antoiuo  PoUajaoldb 
he  niade  a  rapid  progress,  and  ultimately  became  one  of  tbf 
most  celebrated  architects  and  sculptors  of  his  ^e-  Ttw 
chapel  of  the  sacrament,  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito  at 
Florence,  although  sm^I,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  petffWr 
tion  vhlch  Ke  atbfined  in, the  former  srt,  and  is  so;  finely  put 
togethei:  that  it  appears  as  if  chiselled  out  of  one  atone,  .Xif 
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«Ua,  «ihI  otfier  vwks,  he  ooqufaed  an  extended  Rpvtatkm; 
■Homuch  that  hewu  iDvited  into  Pwtiinl,  iriiere  hit  erected 
mahj  edifioes,  and  amoogit  otben  a  pauee,  with  ibur  towen 
Jgr  ue  king.  Afier  nine  yeara'  noAatee  in  ^t  vuuatr*  he 
ntumed,  Iwded  with  preaents,  to  IXaij,  and  wu  emidojrea  by 
Leo  X.  in  many  conriderable  woriu ;  cnpeeia^  in  the  atatnes 
'«bh1  bauo-relievOB  which  ornament  the  Santa  Can  of  Xxwetto. 
8e*enl  at  hia  o&er  productiooa  in  acnlptnie  are  at  it<»ae, 
particularij  two  aepulchres  within  the  dioir  of  A«  Bfaduina 
del  Popolo,  and  a  fine  groupe  representms  St.  Aime,  Christ, 
nod  ^  MadoniiBt  in  the  chnnch  of  St.  Agoatino.  He  died 
aniefa  T^rettad  in  the  year  IfilB^  at  the  place  of  hia  nativity. 

FILIPPO  LIPPI,  an  ItaUan  painter,  son  of  Lippi,  caHed 
the  Old,  bom  at  Floraice  in  1460,  and  died  m  IB06,  aged  45. 
He  was  a  diaciple  of  Sandto  Boti<«lU,  and'Btrictly  adhered  to 
-iIm  atyle  of  his  niaater.  He  showed  great  capacity  and  inven- 
tion;  and  Bever^i^luB«HnpodtionBwere«xeeal|ed  with  great 
nee,  with  a  Tery  leasing  tone  of  cQlouriog.  But  his  par- 
irezeeflence  consisted  in  painting  the  ornaments  of  *Khi- 
tccture,  capeoiaQy  the  fMesea,  in  the  true  taate  pf  the  ai^qne, 
-Kith  a Jne  w>derBtanding  of  fhe  chiaTo-oacuro. 

FRANCIES  BIANCHI,  called  IL  FBARI,  an  enaLent 
painter  bom  at  Modenaj  and  was  master  to  one  of  the  mort 
«8t«aned  ptdnteze  that  erer  appearedj  Antomo  Corregio. 
■His  cotoiHing  was  ddicately  fine ;  his  attitude  ^JH  of  grace,  and 
Jus  hwdition  extrem^  grand.  Hia  worka  had  an  astpni^ung 
-baaoty,  and  on  prized  as  highly  as  eren  ^ose  of  Corregio. 
HediedinlSSO. 

GIO  BATISTA  CIM  A  CONEGLIANO,  eaUed  H  from 
4he  pbce  of  his  nstiviW.  a  sm^  eity  in  the  state  of  Veqke ; 
becwne,  under  the  tuition  of  Giovanni  Bellinii  a  painter  of 
oon^deraUe  endneqce ;  and  indeed  so  entirdy  (Lid  Conegliano 
posaeaa  himself  of  tuc  B^ie  of  Bdlini,  that  the  worka  of  the 
acholar  are  frequently  confounded  with  those  of  the  master ; 
«ven  fay  good  judgea.  It  was  however  much  the  cnst<^  wiA 
the  older  V«ietiui  pointers,  to  subscribe  their  osnea  to  their 
wwks;  many  therefore  of  this  artist  are  still  known,  aa  wcA  hy 
the  inscription  as  by  the  mountainous  view  of  die  town  of  Co- 
ne^iaoo  mtk  which  he  usually  enriched  his  back  grounds.  A 
juvenile  perftHinauce  of  this  master  with  the  date  1498,  is  in 
the  conrent  of  Conegliano :  a  more  excellent  picture  by  luta  b 
in  the  diurch  of  Santa  Uaria  Dell  Orto,  at  Venice,  tt  repie- 
•ents  Sc  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Jerome,  wmi  a 
magnificent  architectural  back-ground.  But  In  the  opinion  of 
Iisnsi,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  ConegUano,  is  an  altar-T»ece  fai  die 
du<Hnq  at  Panna,  the  snbject  of  n^di,  however,  he  has  neg- 
lected to  mention.  Thia  master  is  supposed  to  hare  diM 
shortly  after  lftl7. 
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BENEDETTO  CODA,  an  Italian  painter,  who  died  about 
1590.  He  painted  a  picture  on  the  dome  of  Rimini,  represent- 
ing the  wedding  of  Maria,  and  inscribed  "  Opus  Benedicti ;" 
and  another  for  the  Church  of  St.  Rocco,  at  Pes&ro ;  it  repre- 
sents the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  with  St.  Sebastian,  at  the 
throne  of  the  Madonna,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  angels. 

ANTONIO  DA  CREVALCORE,  a  painter,  whosp  family 
name  waa  Leonelli,  but  who  was  called  da  Cre^alcore,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  a  town  in  the  Bolognese  state.  This  artist 
flourished  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1490,  and  distinguished  him- 
self aa  a  portrait  painter.  He  also  represented,  with  success, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  animals,  and  was  besides  a  celebrated 
musician. 

QUINTIN  MATSYS,  a  painter  of  history  and  portrwts, 
was  bom  at  Antwetp,  in  IwO,  and  followed  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith,  till  he  was  in  hia  twentieth  year.  Some  afErm  that 
the  first  us^olding  of  bis  genius  was  occasioned  by  the  sight  of 
a  print,  acddentuly  shown  to  him  by  a  friend,  who  came  to  pay 
hrm  a  Tisit,  and  that  by  bis  copying  the  print  with  some  success, 
he  became  desirous  to  learn  the  art.  Others  say,  he  fell  in 
lore  with  a  young  woman  of  great  beauty,  the  daughter  of  a 
painter,  and  as  be  could  have  no  prospect  of  obtaining  her, 
except  by  distinguished  merit  in  that  profession,  he  studied  the 
art  tQl  he  became  so  eminent,  as  to  be  entitled  to  demand  her 
marriage,  and  he  succeeded.  His  manner  was  singular,  not  re- 
sembling that  of  any  other  maater,  and  bis  pictures  were 
strongly  coloured,  and  caretully  finished,  but  yet  they  are 
somewhat  dry  and  hard.  If  he  bad  studied  the  antiques  and 
the  gnat  masters  of  the  Roman  school,  be  might  have  proved 
one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  Netherlands.  But  he 
only  imitated  ordinary  lile ;  and  seemed  more  incUned  to  copy 
the  defects,  than  die  beauties  of  nature.  Some  of  his  biston- 
cal  compositions  have  great  merit,  particularly  a  descent  from 
the  cross,  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp ;  which  is  justly  admired 
for  the  spirit,  skill,  and  d^cacy  of  the  whole.  But  the  most 
remarkable  aind  best  known  of  his  ^ctures,  is  that  of  the  t:wo 
misers,  in  the  gallery  at  Windsor.    He  died  in  1 5S9. 

LODOVICO  BREA,  of  Nizza,  an  artist  who  flourished 
from  1483  to  1518,  may  be  considered  aa  the  founder  of  the 
primitive  Lignrian  school ;  Grenoa  and  its  states  still  possess 
many  of  his  works.  Though  inferior  in  taste  to  the  b^t  con- 
temporaries of  otiier  schools,  meagre  in  design,  and  attached  to 
gilding,  he  yields  to  none  in  characteristic  beauty  of  beads, 
and  a  vivacity  of  colour,  which  has  defied  time.  The  folds  of 
Ilia  draperies  are  natural,  his  composition  has  propriety,  his 
attitudes  spirit,  his  jdsns  are  uncommon.  He  possesses  an 
originality,  which  clears  htm  firom  all  suspicion  of  imitation,  or 
deference  to  another  school ;  all  this  i»  to  be  understood  of 
vol..  IV.  N  n  , .         . 
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small  pn^xtrdoiu,  tat  on  large  dnnenaioni  it  dbes  not  appear 
Uiat  he  ever  ventured.  The  most  praised  of  his  velica  are  > 
"  Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  at  St.  Agostino,  and  ■  "  St.  Jdhn,' 
in  the  oratory  of  the  Madonna  di  Savona- 

SANTA  PERANDA,  an  historical  ^interafVeiuo^nt 
bom  in  1466,  and  died  in  1538.  He  imitated  the  sl^ea  ot 
Titian,  Zintoretto,  and  Paul  Veronese. 

CORNEUUS  ENGHELBRECHT,  a  Dntch  {Muntcr 
^m  at  Leyden,  in  1468,  and  died  in  1533,  aged  65.  Bt 
formed  his  styleof  painting  hy  imitating  John  Van  EWcfc,  bang 
the  firat  of  the  Dutch  school  who  painted  in  chI.  His  design 
was  good,  and  his  6gurea  were  disposed  with  judgment;  us 
draperies  were  rich,  well  cast,  and  less  bard  and  dry  in  die 
folds,  than  appeared  in  any  of  the  works  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  most  capital  performance,  according  to  Sandrait,  and  yaa 
MandeTf  is  the  representation  of  the  Lamb,  in  the  ReTelaCitm 
of  St,  John,  which  he  pidnted  for  a  chapel  in  the  chun^  at 
St.  Peter,  at  Leyden.  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of  figures, 
which  ore  well  disposed ;  the  countenances  are  noble  am  fill 
of  expression,  and  the  pencilling  is  very  delicate ;  the  whole 
together  being  an  admirable  perfonnance. 

FRANCISCO  BARTOLOMEO  BACaO,  or  BAKTE- 
LEMI  DI  S.  MARCO,  a  celebrated  historical  and  portnit 
painter,  was  horn  at  Savignano  near  Florence,  in  14fi9,  and 
was  a  distnple  of  RoseUi ;  but  his  .printnple  knowledge  in  the 
art  was  derived  from  Da  Vi»ci>  He  imdentood  die  true 
principles  of  design  better  than  most  masters  of  his  time^  aad 
was  also  a  considerable  painter  of  perspective.  Ra^thad  after 
he  had  quitted  the  school  of  Peru^pno,  studied  the  art  of  oait- 
ing  colours  under  him,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  perspeetne.  Sane 
years  after  the  departure  of  Raphael  Baccio  visited  RiHBe ;  and 
by  the  obse^ations  he  made  on  the  antaqoities  and  the  woska  of 
Raphael,  wn{||ch,  by  that  time,  were  universally  admhed,  he 
improved  much,  and  manifested  his  abilUifls  by  a  pictnie  of 
St.  Sebastian,  which  he  finished  at  bis  retnro  to  FloaFenee. 
It  was  so  well  dengned,  so  naturally  coloured,  and  had  so 
strong  an  impression  of  agony,  that  it  was  removed  finm  the 
convent  where  it'was  exhibited,  as  it  had  made  too  strong  an 
impression  on  the  imaginations  of  many  wtHoen.  He  made 
nature  his  study,  he  designed  naked  figures  correctly  ;  and  his 
colouring  was  admirable.  He  4s  accounted  the  first  inventor 
of  the  machine  called  a  layman  bv  the  artists,  and  which  is  stiB 
in  general  use.  Upon  iJiat  he  placed  his  draperies,  to  obeerve 
with  greater  exactness  their  natural  and  their  most  elegant 
folds.  A  capital  picture  of  the  Ascennon,  by  Bactso,  is  in  the 
Florentine  collection,     He  died  in  1S17. 

FRANCIS  DA  PONTE,  a  painter  of  Vicenso,  who  set- 
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tied  at  Baasano,  od  the  Brenta,  whence  he  ia  ccnmncHily  called 
Hassan.  He  died  about  1530.  His  Eon  Jacob  da  Ponte,  or 
"11  Bassano,"  after  studyine  under  his  father,  he  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  became  a  diaciple  of  Bonifacio.  He  is  alio 
awd  to  hare  profited  by  the  instructioiu  of  Tidan.  H«  died 
at  Bassano  in  \S92. 

LUCA  CRAVIUS,  or  KRANACH  the  OLD,  an  histo- 
rical and  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Kranach,  a  town  in  the 
bishopric  of  Bamberg,  in  1470,  and  died  in  1553,  aged  eighty 
three.  His  great  reputation  recommended  him  to  the  electoi 
of  Saxony,  by  whom  he  was  employed  for  several  years,  and 
liberally  rewarded  by  that  prince  (or  his  labours.  It  is  said 
that  be  painted  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Martin  Lutho*, 
which  was  much  admired  &r  its  striking  likeness.  He  waa 
-  miw:h  attached  to  painting  the  heafts  of  old  men  and  women  t 
and  the  d«q>eries  of  his  figures  were  imitated  from  the  fiishioa 
of  the  time.  His  best  work  is  a  naked  Lucretia  aa  large  at 
life,  in  an  erect  posture,  which  ia  preserved  with  great  car^ 
and  highly  valued. 

TIMOTEO  DELLA  VITE  D'  URBINA,  an  historical 
painter,  bom  at  Urbino  in  1470,  and  died  in  1524,  aged  fifty- 
four.  In  the  early  part  of  his  youth  he  studied  design,  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  occupation  of  a  goldsmith,  finr  which 
he  was  first  intended.  With  that  view  he  went  to  Bologna  to 
bia  elder  brother,  who  was  eminent  for  that  kind  ot  work ; 
but  the  inclination-of  Timoteo  soon  excited  him  to  prefer  the 
knowledge  of  painting  to  all  other  arts  ;  and  he  applied  him- 
self with  inexpressible  diligence  and  laborious  pleasure  to  de- 
sign and  COOT  the  works  of  the  great  masters  which  were  to 
be  seen  at  Bologna.  He  entered  into  conversations  on  the 
subject  of  punting  with  the  best  artists  of  that  city,  and  gradu- 
ally made  such  a  progress,  as  excited  their  admiration  of  hk 
talents,  as  well  as  their  surprise  at  his  rapid  proficiency.  Fm 
without  having  any  particular  direction,  oe  acquired  an  excet 
lent  taste  of  composition,  great  correctness  of  outline,  and  > 
aweet  manner  of  coburing,  much  resonbliug  that  of  BAphael, 
although  at  (hat  time  he  had  not  seen  any  m  the  productions 
of  that  inimitable  master.  When  he  had  performed  several 
works  at  Bologna  which  procured  him  general  applause,  he 
returned  to  Urbino,  where  he  proceeded  in  his  profession  with 
equal  success,  till  the  fame  of  nis  puntings,  which  was  spread 
through  all  Italy,  induced  Raphael  importunately  to  invite 
him  to  Rome  to  be  his  asfdstant ;  and  on  his  arrival  met  with  so 
generous  a  reception,  as  was  at  once  worthy  of  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  Raphael,  and  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Timoteo* 
Having  thus  an  opportuni^  of  observing  the  taste,  the  style, 
t^  ecmuiing,  expression,  and  execution  <^  the  greatest  pain* 
Mn3 
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ter  that  had  appeared:  since  the  reriral  of  the  art,  he  soon 
improved  to  sucti  a  degree,  as  to  establish  hb  reputation  on  a 
most  solid  foundation;  and  while  he  advanced  in  his  fame, 
proportionably  increased  his  fortune.  He  painted  some  grand 
designs  in  conjunction  with  Raphael ;  and  he  also  finished 
many  of  his  compositionB  entirely  with  his  own  hand  at  Siena, 
Eorli,  and  his  native  city  Urbino.  His  manner  of  designing 
was  bold,  but  his  colouring  was  sweet  and  lovely ;  and  his  pic- 
tures were  neatly  and  delicately  finished.  From  the  time  of 
his  going  to  Rome,  hb  taste  became  more  elegant ;  and  as 
long  as  &e  lived  hb  principal  attention  was  to  endeavour  at 
the  imitation  of  Raphael  An  Holy  Family,  which  b  sud  to  be 
painted  by  TimDteo,b  in  the  Pembroke  collection  at  Wilton. 

ALBERT  DURER,  one  of  the  best  painters  and  engra- 
vers of  his  age,  was  descended  of  an  Hungarian  family,  ^nd 
bom  at  Nuremberg,  in  1471.  He  was  also  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  philosopher  ;  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus^ 
who  revised  some  of  hu  works.  He  was  likewise  a  man  of 
business,  and  for  many  years  the  leading  ma^tzate  of  Nu- 
remberg. He  was  one  of  the  first  improvers  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving ;  and  he  engraved  also  on  wood  for  expedition,  having 
an  inexhaustible  fiind  of  designs.  In  many  of  those  prints 
which  he  executed  on  copper,  the  engraving  is  elegant  to  a 
great  degree.  His  Hell  Scene,  in  particular,  which  was  en- 
graved in  1513,  b  as  highly  finished  a  print  as  ever  was  en- 
gi^pved,  and  a&  happily  executed.  In  hb  woeden  prints  bx^ 
We  are  surprised  to  see  so  much  meaning  in  so  earlv  a  master ; 
the  heads  so  well  marked  and  every  part  so  weu  executed. 
Thb  artist  understood  the  principles  of  design  ;  hb  compo- 
sition, too,  b  often  pleasing,  and  lib  drawing  generally  good. 
But  he  knew  very  little  of  the  management  of  light ;  and  still 
teas  of  grace  :  yet  hb  ideas  are  purer  than  could  well  be  ex- 
pected from  the  awkward  arche^pes  which  his  country  and 
education  afforded.  ^Ji  a  word,  he  was  a  man  of  very  exten- 
sive genius;  and,  as  Vasari  remarks,  would  have  been  an 
exitraordinary  artist,  if  he  had  had  an  Italian  instead  of  a 
German  education.  Hb  juints  are  very  numerous.  They 
were  much  admired  in  his  own  life  time,  end  eagerly  bought 
up  ;  which  made  his  wife  urge  him  to  Bpend.mpre  time  upon 
engraving  than  he  was  inclined  to  do<  He  was  rich ;  and  chose 
■rather  to  practise  the  art  as  an  amusement,  than  as  a  business. 
Hediedin  ISS:?.  , 

JACOB  or  JAQUES  CORNELISZ,  or  CORNELIS- 
SON,  a  painter  and  citizen  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  enjoyed 
great  reputation.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1*71,  He 
painted  several  altar  pictures  for  tlie  princip^  churches  of. 
Amsterdam,  Alkmeer,  and  Haerlem,  and  died  at  the  former 
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icty  at  an  advanced  age.  The  author  above  meotioned,  infoims 
U8,  that  man;  of  his  works  were  engraved  in  wood.  These 
are  considered  by  lleinecken  to  be  the  same  prints  generally 
attributed  to  John  Walkher  Van  Apen,  and  which  consist 
principally  of  twelve  circular  plates,  representing  the  passion 
of  Christ  surrounded  by  ornamental  borders,  dated  1513, 
1514:  a  suit  of  subjects  from  the  Bible,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
with  ornamental  borders,  &c.  published  1523 ;  and  some  most 
spirited  friezes  and  processions. 

ANTONIO  ALXEGRI  DE  CORREGGIO.  As  much 
diiference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  birth  and  death  of 
this  celebrated  master,  we  shall  follow  Depiles,  who  asserts 
that  he  was  bom  at  Coregga  in  the  dukedom  of  Modena  in 
1472,  and  died  in  1518,  aged  forty.  His  real  name  was  Alle- 
gri'  Raphael's  lame  tempted  him  to  visit  Rome.  He  atten- 
tively considered  the  pictures  of  that  greatpainter.  And  aAer 
examining  them  a  considerable  time  without  breaking  eilence, 
he  said,  "  Anch  jo  son  pittace ;"  i.  e.  I  am  still  a  ptunter.  It  is 
not  known  under  whom  he  studied,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
was  self-taught.  IBs  manner  is  beautiful,  and  his  ideas  un- 
commonly grand.  Nt>ne  ever  excelled  him  ih  expressing  the 
delicacy  of  flesh  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-scuro  was 
surprising.  The  octangular  cupolas  of  the  cathedral  of 
Parma  in  which  Correggio  represented  the  assumption  of  the 
Virgins,  is  of  all  cupolas  pmnted  before  or  after  the  most 
sublime ;  though  covered  with  smoke  and  nearly  obliterated, 
it  scarcely  shows  more  than  the  ruins  of  its  former  grandeur. 
His  Ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
attended  by  the  apostles,  evangelists,  an^  the  great  doctors  of 
the  church  of  St.  Giovanni,  at  Parma.  Correggio's  best 
oU-pictures  are  now  dispersed,  and  Italy  has  but  few  of  his  best 
wo»[s  left.  The  occasion  of  his  death  was  very  remarkable. 
Having  received  at  Parma  the  payment  of  sixty  crowns  in  cop- 
per money,  he  carried  it  home  on  his  back  about  twelve  mircs 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  which,  with  drinking  cold  water,  threw 
him  into  a  fever  of  which  he  died. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONAROTI,  or  BUO- 
NAROTA,  a  most  highly  celebrated  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect,  whose  sublime  genius  has  placed  him,  with  respect 
to  the  arts  of  design,  in  a  rank  parallel  with  Homer  and  Mil- 
ton unong  the  poets,  was  descended  from  a  reduced  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  counts  of  Canosa,  and  was  bom  in  the  castle 
of  Caprese,  in  Tuscany,  March  6,  H74.  Michael  very  early 
acquired  a  taste  for  drawing,  which  was  discouraged  by  his 
&tner  and  uncle,  who  thought  the  practice  of  the  pencil  far 
beneath  the  dignity  of  their  house.  Michael,  however,  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  copied  with  much  skill  some 
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(kugna  of  the  painter  Ghirlaodfljo,  lent  him  by  his  pnpfl 
OnuuccL  Hifl  astonishing  success  in  these  attempts  caused 
Granacci  to  introduce  him  to  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici, which  were  fiimiahed  with  many  excellent  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, and  were  open  to  the  studies  of  artists.  Buonatoti 
applied  himself  with  indefatigable  assiduity  to  modelling 
figures  in  clay ;  and,  at  length,  made  an  essay  in  marble,  taJung 
lor  his  model  an  antique  head  of  a  fawn,  much  injured  by  time. 
To  this  he  gave  an  open  and  amihng  mouth,  well  furnished 
with  teeth  ;  and  when  Lorenzo,  viewing  the  work  with  admi- 
ration, had  objected  that  so  perfect  a  set  of  teeth  did  not  suit 
an  aged  head,  Michael  Angelo  picked  out  a  tooth,  and  hol- 
lowed the  gum,  and  then  presented  it  to  his  patnm,  who  waa 
equally  deughted  with  his  docitil?  and  his  gemus.  This  head 
u  still  extant,  and  vies  with  the  best  pieces  of  Greuan  sculp- 
ture. Michael  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  Lorenzo  lodged 
him  in  his  palace,  and  admitted  him  to  his  table,  and  duimg 
four  years  the  young  artist  pursued  with  great  advantages  bis 
■tudies  in  so  excellent  a  school.  He  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  celebrated  PohtiuiD,  who  resided  under  the  same  roof. 
.  At  his  recommendatioR  he  executed  a  basso-relievo  cm  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Centaurs.  This  piece  obtuned  the  approbation  <^ 
the  sculptor  himself  in  the  maturity  of  his  judgment^  when, 
upon  viewing  it  again,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
confined  hiinself  solely  to  a  branch  of  art  in  which  be  made 
nch  early  progress.  After  the  death  of  hoteDxo,  he  retvmed 
to  luB  father,  but  received  occasional  marks  of  Uie  esteem  of 
Lorenzo's  son,  Fiero.  He  lodged  for  a  time  at  the  convent  of 
Santo  Spirito,  for  which  he  had  made  a  wooden  crucifi:^  and 
in  this  place  he  pursued  the  study  of  ajiatonw&om  dissections, 
and  grea^  improved  himself  in  drawing.  He  was  advised  to 
■end  to  Rome  as  an  antique  an  admirable  sleeping  Capid 
which  he  had  executed.  It  was  bought  as  such  by  the  cardi- 
lui  St.  George,  who  afterwards  learning  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  Florentine  artist,  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  Florence  to 
detect  the  author.  Being  directed  to  Michael  Angelo,  the 
artist,  having  nothing  to  show  him,  took  up  a  pea  aul  drew  a 
band,  which  discovered  the  author  of  the  Cupid.  The  gen- 
tleman then  engaged  him  to  visit  Kome.  ui  that  city  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  beautiful  maiUe  Bacchus,  sad  a 
Holy  Vir^  of  Pity  for  the  chapel  of  the  Grudfix  u^  Su 
Peter's.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Doviestic 
affiiia  recalled  him  to  florenoe,  where  he  usplayed  hia  dez- 
teri^,  as  well  as  Us  genius,  by  converting  a  la^e  block  of 
Boarble,  begun  upon,  but  spoiled  by  a  former  artist,  into  a 
noble  statue  of  a  giant,  witJiout  any  additioB.  When  Juliiu 
IL  ascended  the  papal  throne,  he  sent  for  our  artist,  and  en- 
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nured  him  tD  nake  ha  moDnment.  Bimunte  becoming 
jeaftnu  of  his  mil  m  the  pontiffs  fsTOur,  artfully  represented 
to  JuHiu,  that  it  was  unlucky  for  a  person  to  have  a  tomb 
made  for  him  while  in  perfect  health.  The  pope  was  moved, 
and  ceased  to  supply  money  for  the  work.  Michael  Angelo 
instantly  departed  by  night  for  Florence.  The  fiery  Jidiud 
despatched  courier  Upon  courier  to  bring  him  back,  and,  on 
his  refusal,  sent  menacing  letters  to  the  soiate  to  compel  him 
to  return.  He  was  at  last  persuaded  to  comply  and  was  re- 
instated in  the  good  graces  of  the  pope,  who  employed  him  to 
cast  a  brwize  statue  of  himself  for  a  church  of  Bologna.  The 
figure  was  made  in  the  action  of  distributing  benedictions  with 
an  extended  hfuid,  but  so  well  Iiad  the  artist  caught  the 
haiuhty  character  of  the  pontiff,  that  Julius  asked  him  with  a 
nniie,  whether  he  meant  to  represent  him  blessing  or  cursing. 
The  statue  was  afterwards  tl^own  down  by  the  people,  aiM 
ecmrerted  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara  into  the  congenial  form  of  a 
cannon,  named  the  Jufian.  Julius,  by  his  will,  left  the  com- 
pbftifMi  of  his  mmoment  to  I£eliael  Angeto.  Our  artist  was 
employed  by  Leo  X.  in  aeveral  works  which  ill  suited  his  incU- 
natKm,  particulariy  in  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the 
marble  quarries  tothe  sea.  On  the  death  of  Leo  he  went  to  ■ 
Florence,  where  the  cardinal  de  Medici,  afterwards  Clement 
ViL  kept  him  engaged  in  the  librai7  of  St.  Lorenzo,  and  the 
nmuoleum  of  the  chief  persons  of  his  hou«e.  Under  Cle- 
ment's pontificate  Florence  was  besieged,  and  Michael  Angelo 
was  emfdoyed  to  fortify  it.  He  remuned  in  the  town  for  its 
defence  during  a  year,  and  then  fled  to  Venice,  where  he  gave 
ft  dedgn,for  Ute  iUalto.  Buonaroti  is  next  to  be  seen  at  the 
beul  of  another  department  of  the  fine  arts.  On  the  <Wth  of 
San  Ctallo,  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  the  charge  of  contmuing 
tiw  mighty  work  was  confided  to  him.  During  seventeen 
years  tUs  umversal  artist  consecrated  his  talents  to  the  first 
nriigious  edifice  in  Christendom  without  salary,  esteeming  the 
sloiy  and  the  pious  merit  of  the  work  a  sufficient  recompense. 
At  length,  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  he  resigned  his 
e  at  architect  of  St.  Peter's  ;  and  not  lontf  afterwards,  in 


tdaee 
1664, 


1664,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety,  he  died,  leaving  be- 
hhid  him  an  immortal  name.  He  was  buned  first  in  the  churdi 
of  St.  Apostoli  at  Rome,  but  afterwards  the  body  was  removed 
to  Florence,  and  interred  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  The 
Florentine  academy  determined  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
meamrj,  the  joint  production  of  the  first  artists  of  the  place. 
Ifis  eagy  was  jdaced  upon  it^  surrounded  by  four  figures  as 
brae  as  ufe,  representiiw  Architecture,  Punting,  Sculptoie, 
nd  Poetry.  He  BCemed  to  be  addrepsin^  sculpture. 
Few  men  have  passed  through  life  with'  more  honour  and 
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esteem  than  Michael  Angelo,  whom  popes  and  fainces  lotdced 
up  to  as  ope  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  This  emineoce  he 
attained  by  indefatigable  application,  and  the  steady  pursuit  of 
perfection.  Rigorously  sober,  and  iDcliued  to  solitude,  nothing 
interfered  with  nis  studies  and  labours.  He  lived  in  a  state  ot 
celibacy,  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  that "  his  art  was  his 
wife,  and  his  works  his  children,  who  would  perpetuate  his 
memory."  Guided  by  scienqe,  he  justly  thought  he  had  a 
right,  uiough  in  general  a  follower  of  the  ancients,  to  form  a 
ftyle  of  his  own,  and  aim  at  originality.  This  sWle  has  by  some 
been  termed  "  the  terrible,"  as  it  was  rather  characterised  by 
strength  and  sublimity,  than  by  grace  and  beauty.  His  aus- 
tere and  unsocial  disposition  too,  inclined  bim  to  somewhat  of 
wildness  and.  extravagance ;  his  figures  are  sometimes  cari- 
catured, and  his  design  capricious.  The  number  of  pieces  he 
left  imperfect  is  Terr  extraordinary,  and  he  is  sud  never  to 
have  entirely  finished  more  than  four.  Two  slaves,  designed 
for  the  tomb  of  pope  Julius.  II.,  and'now  in  the  hotel  de  Riche- 
lieu in  Paris,  are  among  his  finest  works.  An  incomplete  bust 
of  Brutus  in  .the  Florentine  gallery  is  much  admired. 

As  a  painteii  bis  merits  are  confined  to  drawing  and  expres- 
sion. He  knew  nothing  of  colouring,  and  his  airs  of  heads  and 
attitudes  are  rather  grand  and  singular,  than  beautifid.  The 
most  famous  of  this  artist's  pictures  is  the  Last  Judgment 
which  he  painted  for  Paul  III.,  a  work  astonishing  for  sdeoce 
and  variety,  though  extravagant,  and  on  the  whole  tmpleasii^. 
He  has  made  it  a  vehicle  for  some  personal  satire.  Inarchitee- 
tiue,  be  has  left  sufficient  proof  of  his  skill  and  the  greatness 
of  bis  ideas  in  St.  Peter's  aJone. 

Michael  Angelo  was  fond  of  reading,  and  cultivated  poetry 
with  success.  Some  of  his  poems,  consisting  of  sonnets  and 
canzoni,  were  published  by  his  great-nephew,  called  Michael 
Angelo  Buonaroti  the  younger,  at  Florence,  in  16^.  Tbey 
are  in  the  same  s^le  or  severe  simplicity  as  his  works  of  ma- 
nual art.  -' 

RAFAELLINO,  or  RAPHAEL  DEL  GARBO,  an  Ita- 
lian historical  winter,  bom  at  Florence  in  1476,  and  died  in 
1534,  aged  5S.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art  from 
I^ippo  Lippi,  and  gave  such  proof  of  genius  in  his  eariy  at- 
tempts, tliat  there  was  the  highest  expectation  of  his  being 
eminent  in  more  advanced  age  ;  for  his  designs  were  executed 
with  unusual  freedom  and  spirit,  and  he  soon  appeared  supe- 
rior to  his  instructor.  In  his  best  time,  he  painted  the  subject 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  wliich  was  greatly  admired ;  the 
figures  were  well  designed,  the  characters  of  the  soldiers  judi- 
ciously marked,  the  airs  of  the  hea^s  were  graceful,  and  the 
whole  composition  was  full  of  spirit;  but  he  alterwards  altered 
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to  much  for  the  irorse,  that  all  lus  latter  productiuDs  were  the 
objects  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  nor  did  they  seem  the  work 
of  the  same  maiiter.  Before  his  death,  he  lost  all  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  deservedly  obtained  by  his  more  early  per- 
formances, and  he  died  in  poverty  and  disesteem. 

GALEAZZA  CAMPI,  an  Italian  piunter,  who  excelled  in 
miniatures,  and  in  history.     He  died  1536. 

GIROLAMO  GENGA,  an  Italian  historical  painter,  bom 
at  Urbino  in  1476,  and  died  in  1551,  aged  75.  He  first  studied 
under  Luca.  Pigporelli,  of  Cortona ;  and  afterwards  under 
Fietro  Penigina,  at  the  same  time  that  Raphael  was  under 
that  master ;  and  that  intercourse  laid  the  foundation  of  a  most 
cordial  friendship  between  Raphael  and  Genga,  which  was 
never  impaired.  As  he  had  made  perspective  and  architecture 
bis  peculiar  study,  he  excelled  in  both ;  and  was  employed  by 
the  duke  of  Urbino  to  paint  the  scenery  of  his  theatre,  which 
Oenga  executed  in  an  admirable  manner,  to  his  own  honoiiTj 
(uid  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  duke;  and  his  extraordinary 
abilities  in  the  several  branches  of  his  art,  procured  him  ample 
employment  at  Rome  and  Florence,  as  well  as  at  Urbino, 
■where  hb  performances  were  held  ia  great  esteem. 

VICELXI  TITIAN,  or  TITIANO,  the  most  universal 
genius  for  painting  of  all  the  Lombard  sdiool,  the  beat  colourist 
of  all  the  modems,  sod  the  most  eminent  for  hbtories,  nortruts, 
and  landscapes,  was  bom  at  Cadore,  in  Friuli,  in  the  late  state 
of  Venice,  in  1477,  or  1480,  according  to  Vasari  and  Sandrart. 
His  parents  sent  him  at  ten  years  of  age  to  one  of  his  uncles  at 
Venice,  who  finding  that  he  had  an  inclination  to  painting,  put 
him  to  the  school  of  John  Bellino.  But  as  soon  as  Titian  had 
seen  the  works  of  Giormone,  he  preferred  his  mamier  and  be- 
came his  disciple ;  and  he  followed  him  in  his  practice  bo  sue- 
cessfnlly,  that  several  of  the  paintings  of  Titian  were  taken  for 
the  performances  of  Giorgione,"and  this  success  inspired  that 
artist  with  such  invincible  jealousy,  that  he  broke  off  their 
connection  for  ever.  The  reputation  of  Titian  rose  rapidly ; 
every  new  work  contributed  to  extend  his  fame  through  all 
£urope,  and  he  was  considered  as  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  age.  Charles  V.  enriched  him  by  considerable  bounties, 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  sat  for  his 
portrut  several  times.  The  excellence  of  Titian  was  not  so 
remarkably  apparent  in  the  historical  compositions  which  he 
painted,  as  in  his  portr^ts  and  landscapes,  which  seem  to  be 
superior  to  all  competition ;  and  even  to  this  day,  many  of  them 
preserve  their  original  beauty,  being  as  much  the  admiration  of' 
the  present  age,  as  they  have  deservedly  been  of  the  ages  past. 
.  It  would  prove  almost  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  variety 
of  works  executed  ))y  this  illustrious  artist,  at  Rome,  Venice, 
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Bologiu,  and  Homdw,  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  in  Engfand, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  France.  Hb  was  of  §o  Happy  a  consti- 
tuti<Mi,  that  he  was  never  ill  till  1596,  when  be  died  of  the 
^ague,  at  ninety-nine  yean  of  age.  His  disciplea  were,  Paul 
Veronese,  Jaiaea  Tintoret,  Jamea  de  Porte  Baseano,  axtd  his 

GIROLAMO  DANTE  TITIANO,  called  IL.  Acoord- 
ing  to  Ridolfi,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Titian,  and 
was  employed  by  that  master  to  aaaist  him  in  several  of  his 
works.  By  frequently  punting  in  conjunction  with  him,  and 
aometimes  copying  his  works,  some  of  his  pictures,  retouched 
by  Titian,  have  passed  for  originals  by  that  master.  He  acnoe- 
times  painted  from  "his  own  designs,  and  his  picture  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giovanni  at  Venice,  representing  S..  S.  CoraM 
and  Damiano,  is  Worthy  of  the  schod  in  which  he  was  edu- 

GIORGIO  BARBARELU,  called  GIORGIONE,  an 
illuBtiioua  Venetian  painter,  bom  in  1478.  He  received  bis 
ficst  ingtnuJaons  from  John  Bellino  ;  but  studying  afterwards 
the  works  of  Leonsrdo  da  Vinci,  he  soon  surpassed  them  bothf 
beinff  the  first  among  the  Lombards,  who  found  out  the  ad- 
mirable effects  of  strong  light  and  shadows.  Titian  became 
his  rival  in  this  ut,  and  excelled  him.  The  most  veluaUe 
piece  of  Gioif;ione  in  oil,  is  that  of  Christ  carrying  bis  cros^ 
DOW  in  the  church  of  San  Rovo  in  Venice ;  where  it  is  held  in 
flieat  veneration.     He  died  of  the  plague,  in  1511. 

BALTHAZAR  CASTIGLIONI,  an  eminent  Italian 
noblenuw,  descended  &om  an  illustrious  iamily,  and  bom  at 
his  own  villa  at  Casalico,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  14^8.  He 
studied'  jpainting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  wrote  in 
&vour  of  these  arte.  He  excelled  so  much  in  them,  that  Ra- 
phael, Urbino,  and  Buonaroti,  though  incomparable  artists, 
never  thought  their  warke  complete  without  the  approbation 
of  Count  CastigUoni.  When  he  was  36  years  of  age,  Guido 
Ubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  sent  him  ambassador  to  Pope  JuUus 
II. ;  he  was  sent  upon  a  second  embassy  to  Louis  XU.  ef 
Fraiice,  and  upon  a  third  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  After 
he  had  dispatciied  his  business  here,  he  returned,  and  began 
his  celebrated  work,  entitled  the  "  Courtier,"  which  he  com< 
pleted  at  Rome  in  1616.  This  work  is  full  of  moral  and  poli* 
tioal  instruction ;  and  the  style  is  esteemed  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Italian  language.  A  version  of  this  work,  to- 
gether widi  the  original  Italian,  was  published  at  London  in 
17^,  by  A.  P.  Castigtioni,  a  gentlonan  of  the  same  fitnuly. 
Count  CaatigUwi  was  tatt  by  CKisent  VII.  as  his  legate  to  Uie 
court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  died  at  Tqledo  in  ISSS. 

IL  SODDOmA.     The  cognomen  of  Griovanm  Antotuo 
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Racsi,  a  native  of  Veicelli,  ia  Piedmont,  born  about  the  year 
1479.  He  was  iiutructed  in  punting  by  Giacomo  dalle  Fonte ; 
but  his  chief  object  of  study  was  the  style  of  L.  da  Vincu.  He 
was  employed  bv  Julius  II.  to  paint  the  chambers  of  the  Vati- 
can ;  but  the  charms  of  Raphael's  first  productiDnfl  in  that 
palace  were  the  signal  fiir  the  ol^teration  of  all  other  works 
there :  among  them  H  Soddoma's.  Other  {uctures,  which  be 
painted  for  Agostino  Gheo  in  the  Famesina,  were  more  for- 
tunate, and  yet  remuo.  Their  subjects  are  taken  &om  the 
liistOTy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  though  inferior  to  the 
works  of  Leonardo,  yet  they  exhibit  very  consideraUe  talent, 
aany  beauties  of  perspective,  and  much  playful  un^ery. 

After  he  left  Rome,  he  had  c(Kisiderable  employmeRt  at 
Sienna,  and  there  hia  best  productions  are  to  be  found,  in 
which  he  has  combined  the  excellent  quahtiea  of  the  beat 
artists  of  his  day.     He  died  in  1554. 

HENRY  BLESS,  painter,  waa  bom  at  Bovuie,  near  Gt. 
nant,  1480.  He  acqi^red  his  akiU  by  the  strength  of  his  natu- 
ral genhiB,  asnMed  W  a  dffigent  study  of  Patenier's  wo^; 
and  rendered  himself  eminent,  particuhrly  by  hia  landBcapesi 
ifis  best  perfbnnanceB  were  bought  by  the  empnor  Rodolph, 
and  they  are  atiD  preserved  at  Vieana.  His  sme  in  IiistMical 
subjects  reaembted  that  of  the  Flemish  artists.  But  he  crowded 
■everal  siil^ects  into  one  dengn;  aa  iii  his  picture  of  the  dis- 
oplni  at  Enunaua,  he  represented  not  only  that  incident,  but 
Utewise  in'difirent  groups  ia.  the  hatk  ground^  the  difi^ient 
parts  d  our  Saviour  s  pasnon.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  thia 
impropriety,  t^  pictures  were  so  delicately  finished,  and  so  flill 
of  variety,  that  even  in  Italy  his  works  were  in  great  request. 
They  were  styled  the  "  owl  pictures,"  because  he  fixed  an  owl 
as  his  peculiar  mark,  in  each  of  them,  by  which  his  works  are 
always  indintutably  known.     He  died  in  15S0. 

ANTONIO  BADlLfi,  history  aid  portrait  punter,  bora 
at  Vienna,  in  1480,  was  a  most  eminent  artist,  but  derived 
greater  luinour  from  having  two  such  disciples  as  Paolo  Vero- 
nese and  'Baptista  Zebtti,  than  he  did  even  from  the  excel- 
lence of  his  own  compositions.  He  died  in  1560.  His  colour- 
ing was  admirable ;  his  carnations  beautiful ;  and  bis  portraits 
preserved  the  perfect  resemblance  of  real  life ;  nor  had  he  any 
cause  to  envy  the  merits  of  Titiap,  Giorgione,  or  die  best  of  hu 
Ccmtemporaries. 

ANDREA  SABBATINL  odierwise  called  ANDREA  DA 
SALERNO,  is  the  first  artist  of  note  in  the  Neapolitan  school. 
Charmed  with  the  style  of  Pietro  Perugino,  who  had  painted 
an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  dome  of  Naples,  he  set  out 
for  Perugia  with  the  intention  of  becoming  his  pu^  :  bat  aa 
he  stopped  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  he  heard  some  painters 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  works  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican ; 
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qH  which  he  (hanged  his  iDtentioii  ttnd  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  entered  that  master's  school.  The  death  of  hia  father 
taking  place  soon  after,  obliged  him.  much  against  his  will,  to 
'  return  home  in  1513.  He  returned,  however,  and  painted 
with  Raphael  at  the  Pac^  and  in  the -Vatican  copied  his  pic- 
tures, and  emulated  his  manner  with  success.  Among  hia  nu- 
merous works  at  Naples  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
pictures,  the  altar-pieces  at  S.  Marie  dell  Grazie,  are  said  to 
deserve  preference ;  but  his  frescoes  there  and  in  other  places 
extolled  by  the  writers,  as  miracles  of  ar^  are  most  of  them 
perished.  He  painted  likewise  at  Salerno,  Gaeta,  and  other 
places  of  ^  kmgdom,  for  churches  and  private  collectioiis, 
where  his  Madonnas  often  rival  those  of  Raffaello.  He  died 
about  1545,  aged  sixty-five. 

MARTINO  DE  UDINE,  called  PELEGRINO  DI 
SAN  DANIELLO,  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  San  DanieHo, 
-near  Udine,  about  1480,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Giovanni  Bel- 
4inL  He  pursued  the  style  of  that  master  in  the  maoy  religions 
«ul:gects  he  treated  for  altar  pieces  at  Udine  and  his  native 
place,  where  hb  works  are  principally  to  be  found ;  though  it 
is  said,  in  addition  to  hia  aime,  that  something  of  Gioraione's 
bread^  may  be  discovered  in  his  latter  productions.  He  died 
about  1545. 

MARCO  DA  UGGIONE,  or  OCK^IONE,  was  a  native 
of  Oggione,  in  the  Milanese,  and  was  bom  about  the  year 

1480.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  scholars  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  He  was  a  skilful  painter  in  fresco.  Some  of  his  pii^- 
tures  adom  the  church  of  La  Pace  at  MJlan.  He  died  in 
1530. 

BENVENUTO  TISI,or  TISIO,  a  painter,  called  like- 
wise IL  GAROFALO,  was  a  nadve  of  Fernira,  and' bom  in 

1481.  He  ieamed  the  art  under  Raphael,  and  obtained  the 
name  of  Garofalo,  which  signifies  a  violet,  fr^m  the  circum' 
stance  of  his  adopting  that  flower  as  a  mark  in  his  pictures. 
He  died  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  Ferrara  in  1550. 

BALTHASAR  PERUZZI,  a  pamter,  was  boril  in  1481, 
in  the  territory  of  Sienna.  He  was  much  employed  at  Rom^ 
where  he  painted  landscapes,  and  architectural  subjects,  in  an 
admirable  style.     He  died  iti  1556. 

ANDREW  VERROCHIO,  a  pmnter  and  statuary,  bom 
at  Florence,  in  14821  He  discovered  the  art  of  taking  casts 
in  plaster,  from  the  faces  of  the  dead  or  the  living.  He  exe- 
cuted some  fine  statues  in  bronze.     He  died  in  14S8. 

RAFFAELLO  SANZIO  DA  URBINO  RAPHAEL, 
the  first  of  modem  painters,  was  bom  at  Urbino  in  1483.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  educated  in  his  art  under  his  father, 
who  was  a  painter  of  no  great  celebrity,  but  he  was  afterwards 
instructed  in  the  school  of  Pietro  Perugino.    He  then  repaired 
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to  Horenee  to  nirvey  the  famouB  cartoons  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  Michael  .Ajigelo.  After  a  reodence  of  some  time 
at  Florence,  Raphael  was  recalled  to  Urbino  by  the  death  of 
his  parents.  He  renuuned  there  to  execute  some  works  for 
the  duke  and  the  churches,  and  then  returned  to  Florence, 
where  he  continued  his  labours  and  studiea.  His  repu- 
tation afterwards  called  him  to  Rome,  where  pope  Julius  II. 
employed  him  in  decorating;  with  frescoes  the  chamber^  of  the 
Vatican.  It  was  here  that  he  first  displayed  the  ftill  extent  of 
his  admirable  genius;  and  his  pictures  of  the  doctors  of  the 
chureh,  and  the  school  of  Athens,  are  still  regarded  as  some  of 
the  most  wonderftd  productions  of  the  art.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  his  Heliodorus,  in  which  Julius  himself  was  intro- 
duced with  a  number  of  other  modem  portraitures.  On  the 
accession  of  Leo  X.,  he  proceeded,  with  renewed  ardour  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Vatican,  under  the  patronage  of  a  ponti^t 
whose  reign  has  derived  peculiar  glory  from  the  fine  arts. 
His  pieces  of  Atdia,  and  of  the  deliverance  of  St  Peter  trom 
prison,  were  the  next  of  this  grand  series.  During  the  inter* 
valfl  of  bis  engagement  at  the  Vatican,  Baphad  had  been 
much  employed  by  the  opulent  Roman  banker  Agostino. 
Chigi ;  and  his  paintings  in  the  family  chapel  of  tliis  person, 
are  nmked  among  his  most  exquisite  performances.  He  fre- 
quently resided  at  the  palace  of  Agostino,  several  of  the  apart- 
ments of  which  were  deccffated  by  his  penciL  A  passion 
which  the  painter  entertained  for  a '  beautinil  young  woman> 
the  daughter  of  a  baker,  thence  called  b  FomariDa,  having 
caused  him  to  withdraw  himself  to  her  lodgings,  Chi^  had  the 
con^liasance  to  invite  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  uis  house, 
that  his  labours  might  undergo  no  interruption.  He  also 
about  this  period,  executed  many  of  his  famous  easel  pictures, 
which  have  becwne  the  principal  omamenta  of  the  most  cei^ 
brated  cabinets  in  Europe.  He  likewise  painted  theportraits 
of  several  distinguished  persons;  a  branch  of  the  art  m  which 
be  was  no  less  excellent  than  in  histcwical  painting.  Finding. 
eni{^ymmt  increase  upon  bis  hands,  be  associated  in  his 
works  at  the  -Vatican  a  number  of  young  artists  of  promise* 
who  formed  the  school  of  Raphael,  or  the  Roman  school  of 
design,  distinguished  by  its  gravity,  grace,  and  decorum.  The 
talents  of  this  consummate  artist,  were  not  confined  to  painting, 
but  extended  to  architecture,  and  to  the  inferior  decorations 
of  buildings.  After  the  death  of  Bramaate,  who  was  his, 
relation,  Leo  confided  to  him  the  completion  of -the  galleries, 
or  lo^ie  of  Vatican,  in  which  be  displayed  a  rich  and  inex- 
haustible invention.  He  had  also  the  much  superior  appoint- 
ment  of  superintendant  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  the  ex;- 
perienced  architect  Fizi  GioiBndo  being  joined  with  him  as 
coadjutor.     He  was  likewise  employed  by  that  pontiflT  to  make 
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deeigna  for  tapestry  to  be  executed  in  FlandeTs  ;  and  to  thia 
are  Owing  those  cartoons  vfaidi,  coming  into  the  posseSBUm  of 
Charts  L>  have  since  continued  one  of  the  moet  valoable  or- 
nanenta  of  tiie  royal  pftlaces  of  England. 

lliis  last  eapitfu  performance  of  Raphael  whs  the  remit  of  a 
IdDd  of  rivalry  in  the  art  of  painting  t^  Sebastian  del  Pionbo, 
whoee  paicil'  was  employed  to  animate  the  designs  of  Michad 
Angelo^  The  immortal  tnuisfigoration  of  Raphael,  was  the 
piece  by  which  he  established  an  undoubted  superiori^.  He 
afterwards  gaTe  designs  for  an  apartment  in  the  Vadcan, 
called  the  Hall  of  Conatantine,  but  lived  only  to  aaike  a  com- 
mencement of  thia  work,  which  was  finished  by  his  disciples, 
CHulio,  Romano,  and.  Penoi.  This  inimitable  artist,  debilitated^ 
it  is  said,  by  his  amorous  indulgences,  and  exhausted  by  the 
injudicious-bleedings  of  his  physicians,  died  on  Good  VnAay, 
15S0,  having  on  that  day  eom[Meted  bis  thirty-seven^  year,  a 
short  span  for  the  attainment  of  such  a  fame  I  Leo  ^ed  tears 
at  the  news  of  his  death,  and  caused  his  body  to  be  laid  in  state 
in  a  hall,  with  his  picture  of  the  transfiguration  hut^  at  the 
head  of  the  room.  He  was  mterred  in  the  churdi  of  Rotosdo 
at  Rome,  and  cardinal  Pembo  wrote  his  epitaph, 

Raphael  had  a  handsome,  father  feminine  nee,  and  a  good 
person.  He  was  nuld,  courteous,  and  modest,  kind  and  caa- 
oescending  to  his  pupils,  and  free  frmn  envy  or  jealoun.  His 
principal  foible  was  an  immodwate  attachment  to  the  &ir  sex, 
which  induced  bira  to  live  in  celibacy,  though  cardinal  KboU 
had  o^red  him  tme  of  his  nieces  in  marriage.  Respectkig  his 
character  as  a  painter,  the  iUlowing  Oanscript  £rom  Fuadi 
may  suffice.  "  fhe  general  opinion  haa  pLsoed  Ra£bdlo  at 
tbe  head  of  his  art,  not  oecanse  he  possessed  a  dedded  supe- 
riority over  every  punter  m  every  branch,  but  because  no 
other  artist  ever  arrived  at  uniting  with  his  own  peculiar  ex- 
cellence all  other  parts  of  the  art  in  an  equal  degree  with  Raf- 
fiwUo.  The  drama,  or  in  other  words,  the  representatitMi  of 
character  in  conflict  with  passioas,  was  his  sjAere }  to  represent 
this,  his  invention  in  tbe  cnoice  of  the  moment,  his  conqmaition 
in  tbe  anangemoit  of  the  acton,  and  his  MtpreeJm  in  die  de- 
lineation of  their  ^notions,  were,  and  are,  and  perhaps  will 
be,  unrivalled.  And  to  this  he  added  a  style  of  design  dic- 
tated by  the  subject  itself,  a  colour  suited  to  the  subject,  all 
Ae  grace  which  propriety  permitted,  or  sentiment  suggested, 
and  as  much  cbiu'o-scuro  as  was  compatible  with  his  supreme 
desire  of  perspicuity  and  evidence,  k  is,  therefore,  only  when 
he  forsook  the  drama  to  m^e  excursions  into  the  pure  epic  or 
sublime,  that  his  forms  becune  inadequate,  and  were  nu^or 
to  those  of  M.  Angiola ;  it  is  only  in  subjects  where  eolonr 
becomes  a  ruling  principle,  thaf  "he  is  excelled  by  Titian  ;  be 
yields  to  Correggio  only  in  that  grace  and  that  chiaVD-senro 
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whidi  u  less  the  muuBter  of  propriety  and  « 
ehattung  abuse  sad  Tolaptuous  excess.  Hw  greatest  letaaina 
of  Raphael's  ueocil  are  bis  frescos  at  the  Vatican.  His  oil 
pictures  are  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  and  every  where 
regarded  as  inestimable.  The  most  eminent  engravers  have 
ooosidoed  bis  works  as  the  noblest  employment  of  dieir  ar^ 
aid  more  than  seven  hundred  and  forty  pieces  have  be^k 
enumerated  as  engraved  from  the  designs  of  RapbaeL" 

FRANCESCO  VICELLI.  an  Italian  historical  painter, 
bom  at  FriuH  in  14S3.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
oelehrated  Titian,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
paintinff ;  but  before  he  commenced  artist,  though  experimen- 
tally w3l  qualified  to  appear  with  reputation  in  the  profession, 
he  engaged  in  a  mihta^  life,  in  which  he  continued  till  peaca 
was  restored  in  Italy.  He  then  went  to  his  brother  Titian  to 
V^ce,  and  resumed  the  pencil ;  and  being  employed  to  paint 
several  altar  pieces  for  churches,  and  a  few  portraits  for  his 
friends,  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  being  a  disciple  as  well  as 
the  brother  of  Titian.  Such  promising  talents  served  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  bis  brother,  while  tbey 
promoted  his  own  reputation  ;  and  Titian  dreading  a  powerfiil 
rival  and  competitor  in  Francesco,  contrived  artfiilly  to  turn 
his  thoughts  from  painting  in  the  style  which  he  himself  poi^ 
sued,  and  persuaded  him  to  employ  hims^  in  adorning  the 
insidea  of  rich  cabinets  with  small  historical  subjects,  and 
pieces  of  architecture,  for  which  at  that  tune  there  was  a  grei^ 
demand.  Some  of  those  cabinets  have  reached  our  time  ;  and 
being  nuscalled  the  woric  of  the  famous  Titian,  they  have  been 
, estimated ai  an  ineredilfle price, and  oftrasold  for  a  large  sum; 
though  the  paintings  are  certidnly  only  by  Francesco  Vicelli, 
who,  in  every  respect,  was  remarkably  uiferior  to  his  brother. 

MARCO  ANTONIO  FRANCIABIGIO,  an  Imlian 
painter,  bom  in  14SS,  and  died  in  1624,  aged  hrty^oae.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Albertinelli,  but  is  chiefly  known  as  the  com- 
p^tor,  and  in  some  works  die  partner  of  Aiulrea  del  Sazto. 
His  bait  woric  is  the  return  of  M.  Tulhus  from  exile ;  a  work 
which,  though  it  i^aains  unfinished,  shows  him  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

MANUEL,  called  NICHOLAS  DEUTSCH,  a  Swiss 
punter,  bom  at  Berne,  in  1M4^  and  died  in  1630,  aged  for^- 
six.  This  artist  was  of  a  noble  fiimily,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
and  at.  an  early  age  was  attached  to  the  art  of  painting. 
Several  writers  numtion  with  admiration  a  series  of  frescoi^ 
which  be  painted  en  the  wall  of  the  Dominican  Cemetery  at 
Berne,  representing  Death  passing  his  usual  round  of  visits  ; 
v^ieh  has  since  be^  called  a  Dance  of  Death.  Sandrartalso 
mentioiu  l^e  Passion  of  Christ,  as  a  work  of  great  merit. 
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LlCmiO,  called  PORDENONE  GIOVANNI  ANTO- 
NIO, an  Italian  histoncal  painter,  bom  at  Pordenon«,  ih 
Friuli,  in  1484,  and  died  in  1540,  aeed  fifty-six.  It  ia  not 
positively  known  that  he  was  a  discip^  of  Criorgione,  but  he 
resembles  him  more  in  grandeurof  mind,  vigour  of  conception, 
and  manner  of  execution,  than  all  his  ouer  scholars.  His 
best  work  in  oU,  .is  the  altar-piece  at  St.  Maria  dell  Orto,  at 
Venice,  which  represents  St.  liorenzo  Giustiniani  surroijnded 
by  other  saints,  among  whom  St.  John  Baptist  surpriaeq,  no 
less  by  correctness  of  form,  than  St.  Auguitin  by  a  boldness 
of  fore-shortening,  ^ich  makes  his  arm  appear  to  start  horn 
the  canvas. 

DOMENICA  BECCAFUMI,  was  the  swi  of  a  peasant 
near  Sienna,  whose  name  was  Pacio,  bom  in  14S4,  and  em- 
ployed by  his  father  in  keeping  sheep.  Beccalinni,  a  citizen 
of  Sienna,  whose  name  he  assumed,  being  prepossessed  wi&  a 
favourable  opinion  of  his  talents  by  observing  figures  which  he 
drew  irith  his  stick  upon  the  sand,  wliilst  he  was  surrounded 
by  his  flock,  took  hira  under  his  patronage,  and  placed  htm 
under  the  instruction  of  a  painter,  called  Gavanna ;  and  after 
having  been,  as  some  say,  the  disciple  of  Pietxo  Perugino,  or 
according  to  others,  after  having  been  employed  in  copying  t^ 
pictures  of  this  artist,  he  went  to  Rome  and  made  fiirther  im- 
provement by  studying  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo.  After  two  years  he  returned  to  Sienna,  and  finished 
several  pieces,  not  only  in  ojl,  but  in  distemper  and  fresco, 
which  gained  luiii  great  reputation.  But  he  was^  chiefly  ad- 
mired for  his  performance  on  the  pavement  of  the  great  church, 
which  he  wrought  by  combining  etonef  of  different  c<4oun, 
with  pitch  poured  in  holes  for  the  dark  shades,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  the  light  and  shadow  of  the  object  required.  This  kind 
of  performance  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  one  Duccio, 
of  Sienna,  in  1056;  but  it  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Bec- 
cafiuni.  He  had  a  fine  invention,  his  taste  was  elegant ;  his 
exiH-ession  good,  and  his  colouring  beautifii).  He  was  also  an 
exceUent  engraver  on  wood  and  metai,  and  also  a  founder. 
The  usual  mark  on  his  plates  is  a  B  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
horizontal  line.     This  ar^t  died  at  Genoa  in  1M9. 

GAUDENZIO  FERRARI,  a  painter  of  history,  bom  in 
1484>,  and  died  in  1550.  He  studied  under  Scotto  and  Luiiu; 
but  he  aftewards  followed  the  manner  of  Leonardo  da  Viujci. 
He  visited  home  when  young,  and  was  employed  by  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican.  His  best  works  are  the  Passion  of  Christ,  in 
the  Grazie  of  Milano ;  and  the  Fall  of  Paul  at  Vercelli. 

JOHN  ANTHONY  HCINIUS  PORDENON&  an 
Italian  punter,  .was  born  in  1484,  near  Udino.  .  There  wiu  so 
strong  a  competition  between  him  and  Titian,  that  Pordenone 
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uRct  to  £8177  amu  about  him  for  bia  defence  aeainit  the  jea- 
lousy of  hit  arrival.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Venice,  but  his 
irescoes  abound  in  TariouB  parts  of  Italy.     He  died  in  1540. 

PELLEGRINO  DA  MUNARI,  a  painter,  who  had  the 
bappineea  to  be  scholar  and  assistant  to  Raphael,  in  executing 
the  works  for  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  His  real  name 
was  Pellegrino  Monari,  but  being  bom  at  Modena,  he  most 
tuuallv  bore  the  name  of  his  native  city.  He  possessed  consi- 
derable talents,  and  according,  to  M.  FuaeU,  resembled  his 
master  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  airs  of  his 
heads,  and  the  graces  of  attitude ;  but  he  lived  too  short  a  tune 
to  have  much  to  testify  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  dying  at  the 
early  age  of  SB,  m  the  year  16^. 

HANS  VON  CULMBACH,  or  CULEMBACH,  a  painter, 
and  an  engraver  on  copper  and  on  wood.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Jacob  Welch,  and  afterwards  to  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Albert  Durer.     He  died  in  i546. 

SEBASTIANO  DEL  PIOMBO,  also  called  VENEZI- 
ANO,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1485.  Uia 
first  taste  in  ^e  nne  arts  was  for  music ;  and  he  became  a 
skilfiil  performer  upon  several  kinds  of  instraments.  Attachiiv 
himself  next  to  painting,  he  was  first  the  disciple  of  John  heh 
lini,  and  afterwards  of  Giorgione,  fitmiwhom  he  learned  his 
beautiiiil  style  of  colouring.  He  arrived  at  uncommon  excel- 
lence in  portrait  painting,  which  caused  Agottino  Chigi,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Siena,  to  take  him  to  Rome  and  employ  hun  in  the 
decoration  of  Ms  house  in  that  capital.  The  delicacy  of  his 
manner  was  greatly  admired  j  and  Michael  Angelo,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  jealous  of  the  rising  fame  of 
Raphael,  encouraged  Sebastiano  to  enter  into  competition  with 
him.  When  Raphael  had  painted  his  celebrated  {ucture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  Sebastiano  was  induced  by  Michael  An^elo  to 
vie  with  it  in  a  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  which  is  considered! 
as  his  greatest  work,  and  was  much  applauded.  A  Martyr'^ 
dom  of  St.  Agatha  was  likewise  highly  aamired,  and  reckoned 
equal  to  the  performances  of  the  first  masters.  His  Pietro 
Arctino,  and  pope  Clement  VII.,  were  admirable  likenesses, 
and  finished  with  the  greatest  perfection  of  colouring.    He  was 

C'icularly  patronized  by  that  pondfi',  who  conferred  upon 
the  office  of  keeper  of  the  papal  sienet,  which  was  thA 
cause  of  his  surname  of  Del  Piombo,  in  ulusion  to  the  lead  of 
the  seal.  This  post  rendered  it  necessary.for  him  to  assume 
the  religious  habit,  and  from  that  time  he  abandoned  tbe  pro- 
fession of  a  painter.  He  wrote  verses,  entertained  learned 
men  at  his  table,  lived  at  his  ease,  and  only  now  and  then 
painted  a  portrait  upon  a  particular  occasion.  One  of  tbese 
was  an  excellent  likeness  of  Julia  Oonnga,  done  for  Cardinal 
Tppolito  de  Medici ;  anotber,  that  of  pope  PaAl  HI.,  at  bis 
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Maltatlim.    He  died,  of  a  fbver  jn  J547,  at  the  *gc  of  6S. 

Thu  artist  invented  a  conpoiitiim  for  kee^iag  freah  coIoiub  of 
oil  MUDting  uaisR  'walls. 

/OACHIM  PATfiNIER,  a  Dutek  painter  of  kndacapa, 
btttlea,  &C.,  bom  abeut  1487.  He  kanied  die  art  of  pMBbng 
•tAntmi^,  and  iras  recnvedu  annaber  of  die  acaden;  of 
paintera  in  that  dty  in  1515.  Hii  piwdpal  aabje<^  wexeland- 
aoapCB,  whidi  l>e  painted  wdl,  with  chanuqe  diBtaaoe%  and 
ftgUDea  exqukitely  touched  and  designed.  There  appeared  ■ 
pecali^iieatnestiD  the  leafing  of  his  trees,  and  the  trunks  >ad 
BEaaches  of  them  bad  all  (he  freedom  of  nature.  His  woiij, 
even  is  his  life  lime,  were  held  in  such  high  estiaaatioci,  thu 
they  were  industriously  sought  for  asd  ea^rly  p^n^ased  it 
great  prices.     It  was  imuch  Lamented  that  notwidietanding  ha 


noiit  in  bis  profeaaioti,  B»d  the  encouragement  he  xecoT^  be 
should  consume  Uie  Iwgest  poclioa  of  has  time  in  diinldng,  and 
other  kinds  of  dianpation,  oy  which  he  not  only  inuKxreiUhed 
Umself  but  also  deprived  the  world  of  so  many  vamable  pro- 
duations  as  he  might  have  fnmislied.  But  it  was  his  iavariabk 
•uatom,  Bever  to  take  up  the  pencil,  till  want  compelled  him  to 
MSB  it  He  painted  batdes  with  eztnwrdinary  s^Mrit ;  Us  cmt* 
peskluuM  in  that  style  were  filled  wiik  a  nunlfer  of  figures,  and 
each  of  them  well  designed,  and  finished  wkh  the  utnost  ei- 
aotneas.  fiaadrart  mentions  an  admirable  battle  piece  of  Pate- 
ner's  pHndng,  to  the  poeaession  of  Mekhior  Wyntgis,  ^ 
Middleburgfa.  When  Albert  Dura-  was  at  Antwerp,  tlie 
works  of  this  artist  afifnded  him  bo  much  satisfactifm,  as  he 


m  an  nnemmnon  degree  of  merit  in  bis  , 

I  painted  his  portrait  in  order  to  pfesore  the  meaoiy  of  sa 


ANDREA  DEL  SARTO,  an  eminent  painter  of  the  Flo- 
ventiite  acbool,  was  bom  in  1488,  in  Ilar«)ce,  where  his  f^ber 
exendted  die  trade  of  a  taylw, 'which  gave  the  son  his  usual  naaie 
•f  del  Satto.  He  was  taken  Irom  a  goldsnvth's  ^op  by  a  pais- 
ter,irfK>kept  hbaAree  years,  after  which  be  was  put  und^  the 
tntian  of  netro  Cosmo,  die  first  paintor  in  Florence-  Andrea 
■eoQ  surpassed  his  nasttf,  and  acqtureda  high  repotatUMi ;  Us 
hvmility,  bowerer,  led  btra  to  fix  so  low  a  price  on  his  wott^ 
that  he  always  lived  in  mean  drcumstances.  His  {wofeasioml 
(diaractcr  was  that  of  an  excellent  artist,  bat  Dot  a  nan  of 
aemuB.  He  wwked  with  &ciUty,  drew  well,  ctdoured  admin- 
m;  butwasanable.togive  that  graceand  dignity  to  his  figure* 
wttidi  daiote  brilliant  and  eloTi^d  eoncepticM).  His  heads  of 
the  Vii^  have  a  east  of  nnifonnity,  whicn  is  pardy  attr^tcd 
to  his  b«-Ting  bis  thoiights  occupied  with  his  wife,  of  whom  be 
was  extreimly  fond  tuid  ieale\la.  AAer  painting  long  is  bit 
native  city,  be  was  led  by  me  repubUian  of  Michael  Ang^and 
B^hael  to  viat  Bionie ;  and  finom  the  study  of  dteir  works  be 
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improved  hu  ova  ityle,  bo  tlut  the  piecei  he  punted  after  hit 
return  are  reckoned  the  beet,  ^drea  was  invited  to  France 
by  Fraadi  I.,  and  executed  Mveral  works  there.  The  hiag, 
at  his  depftrturc,  entrusted  bin  with  a  considerable  aoin  to 
purchoM  pictures  in  Italy,  with  wbich  he  was  soon  to  return. 
The  poor  painter,  however,  spent  die  money  with  bis  w^e  and 
fnends  at  Florence,  and  never  ventured  to  go  back,  but  sent  a 
few  pictures  to  gainhis  pardrni,  which  was  granted,  but  with  no 
new  invitation.  He  continued  to  work  diligently,  when,  at  the 
siege  of  Florence,  in  1 530,  he  was  canri^  off  by  the  plague,  in 
his  f<»ty-seoond  yew,  abandoned  by  his  wife,  and  almost  with- 
out any  osaistuice. 

ALBRECHT  or  ALBERT,  ALTORFER,  or  ALDOR- 
FER,  a  very  eminent  artist,  was  b<Hni  in  1488,  at  Altdorf  in 
Bavaria,  Mid  rose  to  be  a  memlier  of  the  senate  of  Ratisbon, 
and  architect  to  the  town,  where  be  died  in  1578.  His  merit 
as  a  punter  appears  to  have  been  very  considerable,  but  mach 
more  as  a  designer  and  engraver.  His  works  in  wood  and 
metal  are  as  numerous  as,  in  general,  remarkable  for  diminutive 
Ease,  Uiough  neither  Ihs  concepti<Hie  nor  forma  were  puny.  The 
arts  of  "  The  Passion,"  "  Jael  and  Sisera,''  "  Fyramus  and 
Thisbe,"  "  Judab  and  Thamar,"  if  we  dlow  for  the  ignorance 
of  costume  in  I^e  Uiree  last,  shew  a  sensibility  of  mind,  and  a 
boldness  of  design,  which  perhaps  none  ot  his  German  coil- 
temporaries  can  boast.  Holbein  is  said  to  have  drawn  great 
EissiBtance  from  hito,  evideirt  traces  of  the  style  of  Altorfer 
appearing  in  die  joints  of  that  ioimitable  ar^t,  although  cef 
tainly  much  improved. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  PENNI,  bom  at  Florence  m  14«8,  waa 
the  disease  of  Raphael,  who  observing  his  genius  and  integri^, 
9Dtrusted  his  domestic  concerns  entirety  to  bis  numagement,  hy 
which  means  he  got  the  appellation  of  "  il  fatore,'*  or  "  th« 
iteward."  His  geraus  was  universal,  but  his  greatest  pleasure 
was  in  painting  kodBcapes  and  buildings ;  he  was  as  excellent 
iesigner,  and  coloised  weU  in  oil,  distemper,  and  fresco.  Ha 
oainted  portraits  exquisitely,  and  hod  suA  happy  talents,  that 
Raphael  left  him  heir  to  kas  fortune,  m  partnership  wi&  Ro- 
nano  his  fellow-disdple.     Penni  died  at  Naples  in  1528. 

LUKE  PENNI,  broker  of  Ifee  above,  worked  at  Genoa 
md  oihef  ports  of  Italy,  with  Del  Vaea,  who  married  hia 
lister;  he  went  thence  to  England,  -wnetB  he  worked  for 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  employed  1^  Francis  I.  at  Fontfun- 
3leau ;  but  at  lost  devoted  hinuelf  to  engraving. 

LORENZO  COSTA,  a  Ferrarese  painter  of  coorideraUe 
;niinenee,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  ^la,  and  at 
:he  comneocement  of  the  next  century.  The  period  of 
lis  birth  u  unknown.  He  waa  employed  at  Ferrara  in  the 
smtIv  put  Af  bi«  I^  upon  many  conndetaUe  -weAs  both 
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Eublic  and  private ;  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the  Dominicans, 
mg  since  uestroyed,  was  painted  by  him  with  great  slull  and 
diligence.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  theae  and  hia 
otlier  works  at  Ravenna,  occasioned  his  being  employed  by  the 
family  of  Benlivoglio,  at  Bologna,  to  paint  in  their  chapel  at 
San  Fetronio,  several  pictures  in  concurrence  with  Francesco 
Francia,  the  most  celebrated  Bolognese  artist  of  his  time;  one 
of  these,  in  which  are  introduced  several  admirable  portraits,  is 
dated  .l4S8.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Mantua, 
where,  after  the  death  of  Mantegna,  he  was  considered  the  first 
painter.  One  of  his  altar-pieces  painted  in  150S  in  the  chapel 
of  the  duke,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  He  has  by  some 
authors  been  considered  ^e  disciple  of  Francia ;  but  this  opi- 
nion is  combated  by  Lanzi,  who  doubts  the  inscription  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  supposes  Costa  rather  to  have  been 
indebted  to  the  studies,  when  young,  he  made  &om  the  works 
of  Lippi  Gozzoli,  and  other  Florentine  painters.  He  died 
about  the  year  15S0. 

INNOCENT  FRANCUCCI,  an  historical  painter,  bom 
at  Imola,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Innocenza  da  Imols, 
because  a  disciple  of  Francesco  Francia,  in  1506,  then  passed 
some  time  with  Albertinetti  at  Florence,  and  from  the  evidence 
of  his  works,  and  the  testimony  of  Vasari,  studied  much 
after  Fra.  Bartolomeo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  for  though  the 
main  disposition  of  his  altar-piece  be  still  gothic,  he  no  longer 
used  the  ancient  gilding ;  he  placed  the  virgin  on  bish  in  the 
centre,  and  surrounded  iier  with  saints  and  angels,  architecture 
and  back-ground  skilfully  grouped  and  arranged  with  novelty 
and  taste.  Such  is  his  style  in  his  surprising  picture  of  the 
Duomo  at  Faenzo,  and  in  another  at  Pesaro,     The  aerial  per- 

Sective  and  back  ground  remind  us  of  Leonardo  da  Vinu. 
e  sometimes  placed  smaller  pictures  under  his  altar-pieces, 
hke  that  at  St.  Giocomo  of  Bologna,  which  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  Raphael ;  that  spirit  he  seems  indeed  to  have  aimed 
at  in  the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  to  have  approached  it 
nearer  than  most  of  Raphael's  own  scholars.  Bagnaccovallo, 
in  erudition,  majesty,  and  correctness.  Subjects  of  novel  am- 
bition and  fiery  fancy  he  has  not  produced,  nor  seem  they  to 
have  been  congenial  with  that  mindness  and  tranquillity  of 
character  which  histon  ascribes  to  him.  He  was  fifty-aix  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

JOHN  VAN  EICK,  a  celebrated  Flemish  painter,  com- 
monly called  John  of  Bruges,  from  his  birth  place,  was  the 
first  who  discovered  the  method  of  punting  in  oil.  Being 
a  chemist,  he  found  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  that,  by 
grinding  colours  with  lintseed  or  nut-oil,  he  could  form  them 
into  a  solid  body,  which  would  resist  water  and  not  need  the 
varnish  used  in  painting  in  water  coloivs  or  in  fresco.     He 
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preiented  the  first  picture  piunted  in  this  manner  to  Alphon- 
BUS  I.,  king  of  Naples,  who  was  much  pleased  with  iti 

UGO  DA  CARPI,  &n  Italian  painter,  remarkahle  for  bemg 
the  inventor  of  that  species  of  engraving  on  wood,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  chiaro-scuro,  in  imitation  of  drawin?.  This 
is  performed  by  using  more  blacks  than  one ;  and  Uco  da 
Cu^i  usually  had  three ;  the  Jirst  for  the  outline  and  dark  sha- 
dows, the  second  for  the  Ughter,  and  the  third  for  the  half  tint. 
tn  that  manner  he  struck  off  prints  after  several  designs,  and 
cartoons  of  Kaphael;  particularly  one  of  the  Sibyl,  a  descent 
from  the  cross,  and  the  history  of  Simon  the  sorcerer,  tie 
died  in  1500. 

VAN  JOAS,  or  JOOST  CLEEF,  a  painter,  a  native  of 
Antwerp,  who  enjoyed  tbe  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
colourists  of  bis  time.  The  period  of  his  birth  is  not  known, 
but  it  appears  he  entered  into  the  company  of  painters  at  Ant- 
twerp,  in  the  year  1511. 

Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Philip  of  Spain  to  Mary  queen 
of  England,  he  came  to  London,  but  seeing  some  pictures  of 
Titian  preferred  to  his  own,  he  became  frantic  with  rage  and 
disappointment,  and  from  that  time  was  nick-named  Jooat  the 
Madman.  There  was  an  altar  picture  by  him  at  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp,  which  is  said  to  have  possessed 
much  of  the  purity  of  the  Roman  school  of  painting ;  the  sub- 
ject was  S.  Cfosmo  and  Damiano.  The  period  when  this  artist 
died  is  unknown. 

PETER  LAURATI,  a  native  of  Siena,  celebrated  as  a 
painter  in  this  period.     He  particularly  excelled  in  his  dra- 

Eeries,  which  were  finished  in  such  exquisite  taste,  that  the  de- 
cate  proportions  of  the  human  limbs  appeared  visible  through 
them.  , 

TRENEDE  SPILEMBERG,  a  Venetian  lady,  whose 
paintings  were  frequently  mistaken  for  those  of  Titian,  with 
whom  she  was  contemporary.  She  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  and  her  very  competitor  honoured  her  death  by  hb 
tears. 

Cy^S  AR  DE  FESTO,  an  Italian  painter  of  Milan,  was  the 
best  disciple  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  aiid  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century.  His  pictures  are  distinguished  by  the 
spirit  of  the  composition  and  the  grace  of  the  figures. 

NICOLO  CORSI,  aCtenoesepainter  of  considerable  merit, 
who  was  bom  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century.  In  the 
monastery  of  the  monks  of  mount  Oliveto,  at  the  village  of 
Quarto,  three  miles  from  Genoa,  were  several  of  his  frescoes, 
which  evince  fecundity  of  invention,  a  just  idea  of  expression, 
and  skill  in  the  management  of  colours. 

BERNARDINO  FASSOLO,  of  Pavia,  a  celebrated 
painter,  who  was  a  pupil  or  imitator  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
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-tnd  tht  Bioat  mcoeflaAil  of  ^  hk  uaitatetv,  Luino  peihapa 

excepted,  if  be  be  judged  by  the  only  pictuK,  whien,  vith- 

-  out  heBitq,tioii,  may  be  ascribed  to  him.     This  pietora,  which 

belonged  to  the  gallerr  of  prince   Braadii,  was  cuiial  by 


the  French  to  that  of  the  Louvre,  and  represents,  in  a 
ffroupe  of  natural  size,  the  Madonna  with  the  in&nt  on  btt  bp ; 
me  mother  in  quiet  repose,  with  bent  eyes,  and  absorbed  in 


meditation  i  her  simple  attitude  is  contrasted  by  the  livelj  one 
sf  the  child,  who  seems  to  take  reluge  at  her  neck  and  breast 
from  some  external  object.  The  picture  is  inscrftied  "  Bemar- 
dinuB  Faxolus  de  Pavia  feck,  1518." 

THEODORE  BERNARD,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  A»- 
sterdam,  about  14&0.  He  afterwards  came  to  England,  where 
he  paioted  the  two  large  historical  pictures  in  Chicheat^  »■ 
tbedral,  representing  king  Henry  vUl.  granting  some  mmm< 
nities  to  Sherbum  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  &e  ceremoai^r  of 
removing  these  from  Setsea  to  Chichester  by  Caedward;  the 
series  of  the  kings  of  England  down  to  Henry  VIII.,  vbicfa  are 
continued  to  Greorge  II.  by  other  hands;  and  tbe  aeries  af 
bishops  of  Chichester,  in  that  cathedral. 

BERNARD  VAN  ORLAY,  a  Flemish  pamter,  was  bm 
at  Bmsseb,  about  1460.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Rapha^  and 
became  principal  painter  to  tbe  governor  of  the  Netfaeiliods. 
He  died  in  ir>60. 

VICENTIO  DE  ST.  GEMIGNANO,  an  Italian  paintei^ 
bom  in  Tuscany  in  1490,  and  died  in  1530,  aged  40.  He  was 
a  disciple  and  imitator  of  Raphael.  He  painted  soi&e  fine 
pictures  for  the  churches  at  Rtnne. 

ERCOLE  GRAND],  whom  Vssari  cafls  Ereole  da  For- 
rara,  was  a  painter  of  tbe  early  ages  in  the  art  afi«r  its  reviraL 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  whom  he  afterwards  sur- 
passed in  excellence,  and  at  whose  death  be  was  appc^nted  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  Crucifixion,  b^;im  by  the  forma  for 
Domenico  Gar^anelli,  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro,  m  BolwDa, 
by  which  be  gamed  great  reputation  for  tbe  exoellenoe  of  tbe 
colour,  and  the  tmtii  and  force  of  expresdon,  altbougfa  it  n 
wrote  in  the  dry  strle  of  Mantegna  and  F.  Ferugino.  Wbeo 
unfortunately  the  chapel  was  destroyed,  that  part  of  the  [datan 
which  was  preserved  was  placed  in  the  pahKie  o£  Tamwa.  Hk 
peculiar  shyness  of  manner  made  hhn  many  enemies  n  Bc^ogna. 
He  therefore  quitted  it  and  went  io  Ferrais,  where  he  pro- 
duced many  works  which  are  now  veir  scarcei  His  foakdaesa 
for  wine  shortened  his  life,  and  he  died  at  tbe  age  of  40,  in  the 
year  1581. 

BENEFACIO,  or  BONIFAZIO,  called  VENEZIANO, 
whom  Ridolfi  believes  to  hare  been  a  sclicJar  of  Palma,  but 
Roecblm  numbent  among  the  dkciples  ef  lltian,  and  says  h^ 
fpUowed  him  as  the  shadow  ibi  body.    He  i^  indanl,  ofWa     , 
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liH  doae  iviitafavv  l)vt  cAvnev  hu.  •  dunudn  «f  Ids  cmtb,  m 
frcft  and  crutbe  «ma^  MibortowedekgaDBe  snd  qiiriu  Tha 
poblic  offices  at  Venke  sbound  in  piotaraB  afli  hia  •wn,  soA 
iftw  tbict}  palace,  anoBost  •Ann,  poaHasw:  ao  Expalnui  of 
tltfl  Pofalieans  boia  du  Templet  which  fin  copiMunsai  of  oom* 
pontiiMi,  colwir,  and  adnarable  penpeotiw,  inif^  be  alona 
auffioient  to  make  his  name  immortal  htti  Ua-  own  time*  and ' 
zccord  not.  pkced  hii»  with.  Titian  and  Pitmai.  Lann  oscribu 
to  Banifaaio,  what  he  tli^ta  the  odalnated  piMioes  &om  tha 
Ttiutnpbft  of  Fetrardi,  once  at  Haples  in  a  private  colleetioM, 
and  now,  he  says,  in  Englbod ;  it  mattera  little,  t^a  Mz.  F»- 
aeli,  where  they  are;  of  powers,  such  as  he  ascribes  to  Bona* 
£uio,  duw  meagre,  d^,  and  woHb  than  ^ra^mesque  per- 
fbnnancea^  can  never  be  the  produce.  He  died  lo  IShS,  aged 
sixty-two. 

P()I>lDORO  CALDARA  DA  GABRAVAQCaC^  u 
historical  and  ornamental  punter,  bom  in  1493,  andt  died  in 
IMS,  a^d  5\.  This  master,  fron  a  labourer,  became  an  t»i 
sistant  of  Raphael,  in  the  woiha  of  the  Vatican.  He  aoquired 
gceat  celebrity  for  hia  mrivaUed  power  of  imitating  the  an* 
tique-reheres,  which  he  ^  little,  if  at  all,  in&rior  to  tiie 
ancients  themselTes.  These  adnurable  w«iks  he  exeaited-  iq 
ebiaro-Bcuro.  He  was  the'  inventor  of  a  style  which  rose  and 
perished  with  him.  Hia  design  was  correet,  and  without 
naaner.  He  had  a  happy  manner  of  transposmg  himself  into 
Ae  times  m  which  he  represented  the  tranaactbn,  and  costume 
and  rites.  Of  all  the  work«  of  friezes,  fiicades,  and  suprar- 
pottes,  executed  by  him  and  Maturino,  of  Florence,  his  com* 
^aion,  scarcely  a  fragrant  remains.  When  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  stonned  and  jnllaged  Rome,  in  15S7,  Polidora  fled 
to  Naples,  where  he  received  numeroua  commsaioDS,  and  had 
began  to  form  a  school,  but  soc»i  after  determined  to  pase  oner 
to-  Sicily.  He  cow  changed  duaro-scufo  for  colour,  and  ' 
punted  at  Migrina  a  large  compositiau,  of  Cbriat  led  to.  Gak 
va^,  which  has  been  highly  exttriled, 

JACOB  CARRUCCI,  an  artist^  was  bom  atPodtonao; 
be  had  great  natural  ingenuity,  and  was  in  his  eariiest  woiks 
admuvd  by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angela.  He  had  had  a  few 
lesBCHis  from  Leonudo  da  Vinci ;  aiier  him  from  Albertbiettii 
'  made  some  progress  under  Piero  di  Cotimo ;  and  finished  by 
entering  the  school  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  wboae  jeajousy  and 
ungenerous  treatment,  Irom  a  scholar,  soon  turned  him  into 
8  rival.  With  such  talents  he  became  the  victim  of  inoon- 
stancy,  roanung  from  style  to  style.  The  Certosa  of  Florence 
"exhibits  specimens  of  the  three  diffirent  manners  commonly 
ascribed  to  him.  The  first  ia  correct  in  design,  vigorous  in 
colour,  and  approaches  the  style  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  TTie 
second,  with  good  drawing  combines  a  languid  t(me,,iuul  be« 
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eune  die  model  of  BronxiBo  and  the  subiequeiit  epocli.  The 
tiaxd  it  a  dowmieht  imitBtion  of  Albert  Durer,  and  at  present 
can  only  be  found  in  some  histoiiea  &om  the  Paaaioii  in  rhe 
lister  of  that  monaatery,  which  are  neither  more  nor  less  Ham 
copies  from  the  prints  of  Albert.  To  these,  perhapa,  a  fbunb 
manner  might  be  added,  if  the  trescoes  of  the  General  Ddofe 
and  Umversal  Judnnent,  on  which  he  spent  eleven  years  in 
St.  Lorenzo,  and  nis  Uat  work,  had  not  been  whitewashed, 
with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  all  contemporary  artists.  In  thii 
labour  he  strove  to  emulate  Michael  Angelo,  and  to  exempUfr, 
like  him,  anatomic  skill,  which  was  then  becoming  the  &Touriu 
pursuit  of  FlorenHne  art.     He  died  in  1558,  aged  sixty-five. 

JACOBS  LUCAS,  or  VAN  LEYDEN  LUCAS,  an  emi- 
nent artist,  called  also  Hugense,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  14Q4. 
He  received  his  first  instnictiona  in  painting  from  his  fether, 
Hugues  Jacobs ;  but  completed  his  studies  under  Comeliiu 
Engelbrecht.  He  gained  much  money  by  hia  professimi ;  but 
being  of  a  generous  turn  of  mind,  spent  it  &eely,  and  lived  in 
a  superior  manner.  A  few  years  before  hie  death,  he  made  ■ 
tour  in  Zealand  and  Brabant ;  and  during  his  journey,  a.  pain- 
ter of  Flushing,  envious  of  bis  greater  abilities,  gave  him 
poison  at  an  entertainment,  which,  though  riow,  was  ntal  in  its 
effects,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life,  after  six  years'  languishing 
under  its  cruel  influence.  Others,  denying  the  story  of  the 
poison,  attribute  his  death  to  his  incessant  industry.  The 
superiority  of  his  genius  manifested  itself  very  early,  tor  his 
works,  at  the  age  of  nine,  were  so  excellent  as  to  excite  the 
admiraUon  of  all  contemporary  artists ;  and  when  he  was 
about  fifteen,  he  punted  a  St.  Hubert,  which  gained  him 
great  applause.  His  tone  of  colouring,  Mr.  Pilkington  ob- 
serves, is  good ;  his  attitudes  are  well  chosen.;  his  figures 
have  a  considerable  ezpreaaion  in  their  faces,  and  his  {Mctures 
are  very  highly  finished.  He  endeavoured  to  proporti<Hi  the 
strength  of  his  colouring  to  the  different  degrees  of  distance  in 
irtiicE  his  objects  were  placed ;  for  in  that  early  time  the  true 
principles  of  perspective  were  but  little  known.  Ip  the  ton 
ball  at  Leyden,  his  most  capital  picture,  the  Last  Judgment, 
it  preserved  with  great  care ;  the  magistrates  having  refiised 
very  large  sums  for  it.  Lucas  painted  not  only  in  oil,  but  aiso 
in  distemper  and  upon  glass.  Nor  was  be  less  eminent  for  has 
engraving.  He  carried  on  a  fiiendly  correspondence  with 
Albert  Uurer,  who  published  one  print,  Lucas  published  ano- 
dier,  without  the  least  jealousy  on  either  side,  or  wish  to  de- 
preciate each  other's  merit.  When  Albert  came  into  HoUand 
upon  his  travels,  he  was  received  by  Lucas  in  a  most  afiection- 
ate  manner.  His  style  of  engraving,  however,  according  tu  | 
Mr.  Strutt,  differed  considerably  from  that  of  Albert  Ihirer, 
"  and  teems  evidently  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  works  of  ' 
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IsTitel  Van  Mechleo."  His  printi  are  very  neat  and  clear,  but 
without  any  powerfdl  e£^t.  The  strokea  are  aa  delicate  upon 
^le  ol^ecta  in  the  front,  as  upon  those  in  the  distances ;  and 
thia  wont  of  variety,  joined  with  the  feehleoess  of  the  manea 
of  shadow,  give  his  enffraringB,  with  all  their  neathess,  an  unfi- 
ntafaed  appearance.  He  was  attentive  to  the  tntnutiro  of  bis 
art  He  gave  great  expressions  to  the  heads  of  his  figures ; 
bnt  In  his  works  the  same  heads  are  too  often  repeated.  The 
hands  and  feet  are  rather  mannered  than  correct ;  and  when 
he  attempted  to  draw  the  naked  figure,  he  succeeded  but  in- 
differently. He  made  the  folds  of  his  draperies  long  and 
flowing;  but  his  female,  figures  are  too  often  excessively  loaded 
with  ^rdlea,  bandages,  and  other  ornamental  trappings.  He 
engraved  on  wood,  as  well  as  on  copper ;  but  his  works  on  the 
former  ore  not  mimerous.  They  are,  however,  very  spirited ; 
though  not  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to  those  of  his  friend  Albert. 
JLucas's  prints  are  pretty  numerous,  but  seldom  met  with  com- 
plete. 

GIOVANNI  DA  UDINE,  was  the  cognomen  of  an  assis- 
tant of  Raphael  in  the  works  of  the  Vatican,  whose  real  name 
was  Nanni.  His  familv  resided  at  Udine,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1494,  and  had  there  followed  the  occupation  of  embroiderers, 
with  so  much  excellence,  as  at  length  almost  to  have  lost  their 
own  name  in  that  of  Ricamatori,  by  which  Vasari  often  calb 
him.  His  father,  become  rich,  amused  himself  with  hunting) 
and  his  son  Giovanni  found  his  sport,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life,  in  drawing  the  animals,  birds,  &c.  brought  him  from 
the  chase.  This  indication  of  taste  for  painting  was  encou- 
raged,and  the  youth  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Giorgione, 
at  Venice,  with  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  colour  and 
chiaro-scuro.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Giorgione  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  being  furnished  by  his  protector,  the  patri- 
arch Grimani,  with  letters  to  count  Baldassare  Castiglione,  he 
was  introduced  to  Raphael,  who  admitted  him  into  ms  school, 
and  employed  him  in  painting  the  grotesque  and  ornamental 
accessories  of  bis  larger  works.  The  imagination  of  bis  maa- 
ter  Raphael,  and  of  bimself,  was  led  to  the  introducdon  of 
this  species  of  ornament,  by  Ibe  discovery  of  the  painted  cham- 
bers m  the  baths  of  Titus,  then  recenuy  opened,  when  Gio- 
vanni was  employed  in  making  designs  of  the  beaudful  oma- 
menta  in  stucco  found  there,  and  thence  denominated  grotesque. 
In  pursuing  these  studies,  he  discovered  the  composidon  of 
the  stucco  upon,  or  rather  in,  which  they  were  pamted;  and 
with  the  same  materials  he,  by  drder  of  Raphael,  prepared 
the  walla  and  ceilings  of  the  Loggie,  and  pamted  upon  it  the 
beautifiU  aeries  of  ornamental  combinadons  of  flowers,  fruit, 
animals,  vases,  &c.  since  then  so  much  employed  in  odominff 
the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  great.     This  part  of  the  wotk 
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ins  txtStetf  entnoted  to  GHoraauu  Udhie,  under  w&oie  di- 
reetioD  a  munber  of  inDemoiu  young  bkb  were  (tm{dojed ;  and 
the  taste  and  abiliw,  Uie  freedom  and  trotii,  vitaont  munzte- 
Bi^a,  with  which  the  whole  is  managed,  has  «Ter  since  been  a 
eenstant  sabject  of  pruse  and  admiration.  After  the  destk  ai 
Raphael  he  was  employed  by  Clement  VII.,  in  coiguncticHi 
with  Pierino  del  Vkga,  to  ornament  that  part  of  ike  Vaticui 
called  the  Torre  di  Borgia.  When  he  was  omnpeUed  to  |e«Te 
Rome  by  the  sacking  of  that  city,  he  was  employed  for  a  tine 
at  his  native  place,  and  afterwwds  was  engt^^  at  Flonnce 
in  adorning  the  p^ace  of  the  Medici ;  and  returning  to  Rorw 
in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  left  in  various  places  die  me- 
mentos of  his  admirable  ingenuity.  He  died  there  at  Che  aee 
of  seventy,  in  1564,  and  had  the  hiMuur  to  he  buried  in  the 
church  of  La  Rotonda,  the  Pantheon,  near  the  tomb  ef  fait 
renowned  master. 

ANTONIO  CORREGIO,  an  eminent  historical  paints, 
bom  in  1404,  and  whose  original  name  was  AUegri,  which  was 
ehaqged  to  that  of  hu  birtb-place.  Being  deicended  of  poor 
paraits,  and  educated  in  an  obscure  village,  he  Htjojed  none 
of  those  advajUages  which  contributed  to  form  llie  olaer  great 
pmnters  of  that  iUustriiHis  age.  He  saw  none  of  the  statues  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Rtmie,  nor  any  of  tfae  works  of  the  estaMished 
schools  of  Rome  or  Venice.  But  nature  was  hia  guid^  and 
Corregio  itaa  one  of  her  favourite  puiHls.  To  express  tfae 
&cility  with  which  he  pmted,  he  used  to  say  tfiat  he  abrayi 
had  his  thoughts  ready  at  the  end  of  his  pencil.  The  agroe- 
id>Ie  smile,  and  the  pn^usion  of  graces  which  have  been  sud  io 
be  sometimes  unnatural;  but  still  they  are  amiable  and  ae^ 
ducing;  an  union  of  barmoi^  and  coburs,  and  a  perfect 
intelligence  of  light  and  shade,  give  an  astonishing  relief  to  a& 
hia  pictures,  and  have  been  the  admirattoa  both  ef  his  coo- 
tetnporsries  and  lus  successors.  AmiibalCaracci,  who  flourished 
fifty  years  after  bim,  studied  and  adopted  his  manner  in  |»e- 
fetence  to  that  of  any  other  master.  Iiromwant  of  curiosity  or 
ef  patron^e,  Corregio  never  viabed  Rome,  but  runained  hia 
wh<^  life  at  Panna,  where  the  art  of  painting  was  Itttk 
esteemed,  and  pooriy  rewarded.  This  concuiirence  of  ua- 
&vounMe  circumstances  occasioned  at  last  bis  preaaattne 
deat]),  at  the  age  of  40.  He  was  employed  to  paint  die  cupola 
of  the  cathedral  at  Parma,  the  subject  of  which  is  an  aasump. 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  and  having  executed  it  in  a  manner  tiiat  hiM 
long  been  the  admiration  of  eveiv  person  of  good  tasts,  fw  the 
grandeur  of  design,  and  Gspeaa^y  for  the  Ixudnesa  ef  the  fore- 
Miortenings,  an  art  which  he  Gxvt  and  at  once  browht  to  the 
ntmoat  perfection,  he  went  to  receive  his  payment.  TbecanoBs 
of  tfae  church,  either  tjirough  ignorance  or  baseaeaa,  feond 
findtwilk  his  work;  and  althot^  the  price  wigiMlfy  ^raeil 
upon  had  been  very  moderate,  they  alleged  t^t^^^l^  fer 
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ftfci0ve  ^  wieril  of  tlie  utist,  and  forced  kiln  to  aaamt  of  Ifae 
fudtry  nuo  of  twa  hundred  Uvree ;  whiclt,  to  add  to  toe  Indw- 
tdtif,  &0y  p«d  him  in  copper  money.  To  carry  home  thu 
onworthy  load  to  hit  iudigrat  wife  and  childrei^poor  Corrogio 
had  to  trarel  six  or  eight  mikB  from  Pmna,  The  weight  of 
Us  burden,  the  beat  of  the  weather,  and  hk  ehagrui  at  thlit 
nUanous  treatmsnt,  immediately  threw  him  into  a  pleurisy, 
wWob  in  threw  days  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  hk  mcsiertiBMB, 
in  US4.  For  the  preaerration  of  this  amf^nficsot  woA  tbe 
wortd  ia  indebted  to  Titian.  As  he  paucd  through  Parma  is 
tbe  suite  of  (j^arloB  V,  he  ran  instantly  to  aee  the  clief  d'ceuvre 
of  CorreKio.  While  he  was  attentivefy  Tiewing  it,  one  of  th« 
ppincipafcaaoiiB  of  the  church  tokl  him  that  inch  a  grotesque 
peribrmance  did  Jiot  merit  his  notice,  and  that  they  intended 
soon  to  bare  the  whole  deiaeed.  "Have  a  care  of  what  you 
do,"  replied  the  other,  "  if  I  wrav  not  Titian,  I  would  cet^ 
talnly  wish  to  be  Coiregio." 

DOMINI  B.ICCIO,  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  horn  at 
Verona«  in  1494'.  In  the  church  of  St.  G«orge,  at  Verona,  la 
a  fine  painting  by  him,  which  is  justly  accounted  a  very  fino 
somposition,  representing  tbe  gathering  of  the  Mwnnft  in  the 
WUdemess.    He  died  hi  1517. 

LUCAS  CORNELU  CORNELION,  a  Dutch  painter, 
bom  shout  1495.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Cornelius  Bngel- 
brecht,  and  was  reputed  an  extraordinary  artist  in  his  time> 
He  visited  England  by  an  invitation  from  Henry  VIII.,  who  re- 
ceived him  khidly,  and  appointed  him  his  principal  painter.  At 
Leyden,  his  picture  of  the  Women  taken  in  Adultery,  is  highly 
admired ;  and  in  England,  at  Penahurst,  the  portnuts  of  the 
Conitahles  of  Queenborough  Castle,  from  tbe  reign  of  Ed- 
ward HI.  to  Henry  VIII.  arepaintcd by  his  hand. 

JOHN  SCHOREL.  a  Flemish  paititer,  who  was  also  a 
muaidan,  poet,  orator,  and  linguist,  bom  in  140d,  at  Sofaord, 
in  Holland.  He  studied  under  Albert  Durer ;  and  Ravelled 
into  Germanv,  where  he  met  with  a  fnar,  who,  being  an  ad- 
mirer of  painting,  preriuled  on  him  to  accompany  faint  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  painted  aeTeral  relics  of  antiquity.  On 
hia  return,  he  vudted  Venice  and  Rome,  wheM  Pope  Adnan  VI. 
appointed  him  sunerintendant  of  the  buildings  at  Belvidere. 
On  Adrian's  death  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  and  re- 
fiised  an  ofier  from  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  settle  in  Paris. 
He- was  weU  billed  in  four  languages,  Latin,  French,  Italian^ 
andGennau.    He  died  in  1563. 

ROSSO,  or  MAIKE  ROUX,  an  eminent  ItaUan  painter, 
bom  at  flocence,  in  1496.  He  was  entirely  self-taught,  and 
acquired  great  skill  both  in  history  and  portrait  painting.  In 
the  churcn  of  St.  Salvator,  at  Rome,  is  a  fine  picture  by  him 
of  the  bdieading  of  Jbhn  die  Baptist,    He  died  b  I5*i^ 
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ROMANO  JULIO,  an  Italian  painter,  the  di«»^  and 
favourite  of  Raphael.  lie  distinguiahed  hunself  not  wUy  by 
his  pencil,  but  ateo  by  his  knowledge  of  architecture.  He 
built  a  palace  for  hia  patron,  Clement  VII.  and  adorned  the 
churches  of  Rome  with  his  highly-finished  pundngs.  He 
afterwM^  went  to  Mantua,  where  hia  genius  was  employed  to 
improTe  and  to  beautify.  He  died  at  Mantua,  1M6.  De 
Piles,  who  haa  given  a  critique  of  his  works,  says  that  hia 
genius  took  wing  all  at  once,,  or,  like  a  torrent,  broke  over  its 
banka.  His  compoaitioDs,  therefore,  were  all  expressive  of 
beauty,  fire,  and  dignity;  aublirae  in  the  conception,  grand 
and  correct  in  the  execution. 

MATURINO,  of  Florence,  was  eminent  as  a  pwiter.  He 
assisted  his  master,  Raphael,  in  several  of  hb  des^ns,  and 
afterwards  offered  his  servicea  to  Carravaggio,  whose  works  he 
rivalled  in  correctness  and  execution.     He  died  15S7,  a{^  37. 

MICHAEL  COXiS,  an  historical  and  portrait  painter,  bora 
at  Mechlin  in  1497,  and  died  in  1592,  aged  95.  He  received 
his  first  instructions  from  Bernard  Van  Orlay,  of  Brussels; 
but  he  afterwards  visited  Rome,  and  became  the  disciple  of 
Raphael.  In  the  school  of  this  great  master  he  acqiured  bis 
style  of  design  and  colouring,  and  imitated  his  manner  ao  far,  as 
to  be  qualified  to  design  his  own  female  figures  with  grace  and 
elegance.  Upon  his  return  to  bis  native  country,  he  carried 
with  him  a  condderable  number  of  Raphael's  designa,  which 
he  did  not  scruple  to  use  in  his  own  compositions ;  by  which 
means  his  pictures  were  much  admired.  When  Jerome  Cock 
returned  from  Rome,  and  brought  into  Flanders  the  school  of 
Athens,  designed  by  Raphael,  Coxis'  deception  was  discovered, 
and  his  reputation  was  considerably  injured.  His  beat  works 
are,  a  Last  Supper,  in  the  church  of  St.  Qerdule,  at  Brussels; 
a  St.  Sebastian,  and  a  Crucifixion,  in  the  church  of  Kotre 
Dame,  at  Antwerp ;  besides  several  portraits,  which  are  fine 
imitations,  and  the  expresaion  in  all  of  them  is  excellent. 

HANS,  or  JOHN  HOLBEIN,  a  celebrated  pamter,  bran 
at  Baul,  in  Switzerland,  in  1498.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of 
bis  art  from  his  father,  who  was  also  a  painter,  but  soon  showed 
his  superior  genius.  In  the  town-house  of  Basil  he  painted 
our  Saviour's  Passion;  and  in  the  fish-market  of  the  same  city, 
Deatii's  Dance,  and  a  Dance  of  Peasants,  which  were  very 
much  admired.  Erasmus  was  so  pleased  with  them,  that  he 
desired  him  to  draw  his  picture,  and  was  ever  after  his  friend. 
He  staid  some  years  longer  at  Basil,  till  his  necessities,  occa< 
sioned  b^  extravagance  and  an  increasing  family,  made  him 
comply  with  Erasmus's  persuasions  to  go  to  England.  In  his 
journey  he  staid  some  days  at  Strasburg,  where  it  is  said  he 
apphed  to  an  eminent  painter  for  woi'k,  who  ordered  him  to 
give  a  specimen  of  his  skill ;  on  wbidi  Holbein  finisbed  a  piece 
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witii  great  care,  and  painted  a  fl;  on  the  most  conepicuoua 
part  of  it,  after  which  ae  privately  withdrew  in  the  absence  of 
hia  master,  and  pursued  hu  journey,  without  saying  any  thing 
to  any  body.  When  the  piunter  returned  home,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing,  and 
especially  at  the  fly,  which  he  at  first  took  for  a  real  one,  and 
endeavoured  to  remove  it  with  his  band.  He  now  sent  all 
over  the  city  for  his  journeyman-,  but  after  many  inquiries, 
discovered  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the  famous 
Holbein.  Holbein  having  in  a  manner  begged  his  way  to 
England,  presented  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Erasmus 
tu  air  Thomas  More,  and  showed  him  Erasmus's  picture. 
Sir  Thomas,  being  then  lord  chancellor,  received  him  Kindly, 
and  kept  him  in  bis  house  between  two  and  three  years ;  in 
which  time  he  painted  Sir  Thomas's  picture,  and  those  of 
many  of  his  friends.  Holbein  one  day  happening  to  mention 
a  nobleman  who  had  some  years  before  invited  hun  to  England, 
Sir  Thomas  was  very  solicitous  to  know  who  it  was.  Holbein 
said  that  he  had  forgot  his  title,  but  remembered  his  face  so 
well,  that  he  believed  ne  could  draw  his  likeness,  which  he  did 
BO  perfectly,  that  the  nobleman,  it  is  said,  was  immediately 
known  by  it.  The  chancellor  having  now  adorned  his  apart- 
ments with  the  productions  of  this  great  painter,  resolved  to 
uitroduce  him  to  Henry  VIII.  For  this  purpose  he  invited 
that  prince  to  an  entertainment,  having  before  he  came,  hung 
up  all  Holbein's  pieces  in  the  great  hall,  in  the  best  order,  and 
placed  in  the  best  light.  The  king,  on  his  first  entrance  into 
this  room,  was  so  charmed  with  the  sight,  that  he  asked 
whether  die  artist  was  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  money. 
Upon  this.  Sir  Thomas  presented  Holbein  to  the  King,  who 
immediately  took  him  into  hie  service,  and  brought  him  into 
great  esteem  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by  which  means  he 
drew  a  vast  number  of  portraits.  While  he  was  here,  an 
affair  happened  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  he 
not  been  protected  by  the  King.  On  the  report  of  his  cha- 
racter, a  nobleman  came  to  see  him  when  he  was  drawing  a 
figure  after  the  life.  Holbein  sent  to  desire  hia  lordship  to 
defer  the  honour  of  his  visit  to  another  day,  which  the  noble- 
man taking  for  an  affront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  went  very 
rudely  up  stairs.  Holbein  hearing  a  noise,  came  out  of  hia 
chamber,  and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  pushed  him  backwards  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
to  the  bottom.  Immediately  reflecting  on  what  he,  had  done, 
he  escaped  ft^m  the  tumult  he  had  rused,  and  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  king.  The  nobleman  much  hurt,  though  not 
so  much  as  he  pretended,  was  there  soun  after  him ;  and  upon 
opening  his  grievance,  the  king  ordered  Holbein  to  ask  his 
pardon.    But  the  nobtenum  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less 
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dMB  his  life ;  upon  which  the  kini;  steralj  replied,  "  My  lorA, 
you  ime  not  now  Co  do  with  Holbein,  but  with  ice  t  wbaterer 
punishment  you  nuy  coatrive  by  way  of  revenge  agunst  hum, 
shall  certainly  be  inflicted  upcHi  yourself.  Rem^wser,  pray, 
uy  lord,  that  i  can  whenever  I  please  make  seven  loras  of 
seven  ploaghmen,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbon  of  even  seven 
lords .'  Holbein  died  of  the  plague  at  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall, 
ia  1A54.  "  It  is  amazing,"  says  De  Piles,  "  that  a  mail  boni  in 
Switzerland,  and  who  had  never  been  in  Italy,  should  have  so 
good  agtato,  and  so  fine  a  genius  for  pajnttng."  He  painted 
alike  in  every  manner;  in  ireaco,  in  watec-oolours,  in  oil,  and 
IB  miniature.  His  genius  was  suflkiently  shown  in  the  his- 
torical style,  by  two  celebrated  oompoaidons  which  he  punted 
in  the  hall  of  the  Stillyard  company.  He  was  also  emineot  for 
a  rich  vein  of  invention,  wfaits  be  showed  in  a  multitude  of 
designs  which  be  drew  for  engravers,  statuuies,  jewellers,  && 
and  he  had  this  singularity,  that  he  painted  with  his  left  hand. 

GEORGE  JULIUS  CLOVIO,  history  and  portrait  pointer, 
was  bom  in  Sclavonia  in  146S.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  be 
went  to  Rome,  iHaere  he  spent  thcee  years,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  painting  in  naniature.  His 'knowledge  of  c»- 
lourii^  was  estuilifihed  by  the  bistruetioos  of  Julius  Romano, 
and  his  teste  fbt  composition  and  design  was  founded  on  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti.  He  thus  acquired 
such  a  degree  of  ezceBence  in  portrait  as  well  as  in  faistoir, 
Ast  in  the  former  he  was  considered  equal  to  Titian,  and  in 
die  latter  not  inferior  to  Buooarroti.  He  died  in  157£.  Hit 
works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  are  sdU  numbered  among 
the  CHziosities  of  Rome.  Vasari,  who  had  seen  them,  eauine- 
r^es  many  of  his  portraits  and  historical  compositioDs,  avd 
seems  to  be  at  a  loss  for  language  to  express  dkeir  meriL  He 
mentions  two  or  ibiee  pictures  on  whidi  the  artist  had  be- 
stowed the  labour  of  nine  yens.  But  the  principal  pictiire  re- 
psesented  Nimrod  buil^g  the  tower  of  Babel ;  whick  was  so 
exquisitely  fini^ed,  andsoperfectinallitspsrts,  that  it  seemed 
quite  inconceivt^le  how  the  eye  or  the  poieil  could  execute  it. 
He  «lto  takes  notice  of  a  single  ant  introduced  in  one  of  the 
pictures  of  this  master  ;  which,  though  incredibly  smalli  is  yet 
so  perfect,  that  even  the  moet  minute  member  was  as  distinot 
as  if  it  had  been  painted  of  the  natural  siae. 

MARTIN  HEMSKERCK,  or  HEMSKIRK,  an  cmhMnt 
Dutch  punter,  bom  at  Hemskirk  in  1498,  and  educated  at 
Rome.  He  settied  at  Haerlem,  where  he  <^ed  in  1574,  aged 
76.     ifis  inventioa  was  fruitful. 

AERT,  or  ALAERT  CI.AESSEN,  a  punter  of  wme 
•KRnence,  bom  at  Leyden  in  (be  year  1498.  At  a  very  e*rir 
period  he  evinced  a  strong  indinsuon  for  puntii^.  Ia  lAt^ 
h»  becane  4he  aehokr  of  Com^BB  Eiigefcwch^  end  1^  Ua 
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continued  application  ifaordy  acquired  proficiency  in  hii  art. 
He  chieflv  employed  his.  talents  in  painting  subiects  from  the 
CM  and  New  TestameDt,  or  other  well  known  hiatoriea ;  and 
rejected  the  allurements  of  poetical  fictiona,  or  &buloui  images. 
Tnough  bis  compoaittona  were  good,  his  manner  of  painting 
was  by  no  means  pleasing.  At  first,  his  style  resembled  that 
of  Ms  master,  Engelbrecbtsen ;  but  this  he  changed  upon  see- 
ii^  the  w<ffk6  of  John  SchoreL  He  imitated  M.  Hemekirk  in 
the  rk:bneBs  of  architectural  decoration. 

Claessen  was  as  remarkable  for  bis  modesty  as  for  his  pro- 
fessional merit ;  and  he  could  oever  be  persuaded  to  quit  the 
tranquil  obscurity  of  hie  situation  for  the  honours  which  his 
talents  as  an  artist  would  have  entitled  hun  to.  His  facility  in 
compoang  was  astonisbing ;  and  he  made  a  vast  number  of 
drawings  for  the  painters  on  glass,  for  which  he  never  received  a 
greater  price  than  seven-pence  each.  The  fiunily  of  Buytenw^h, 
at  Leyden,  possessed  three  pictures  of  this  artist,  which  were 
fidl  of  expression.  The  first  was  Christ  on  the  Cross,  between 
the  Two  Thieves,  with  the  Maries,  and  other  figures  below. 
The  second  represents  our  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  followed 
by  bis  diac^>^  and  a  multitude  of  people ;  and  the  third,  Abra- 
ham conducting  his  son  Isaac,  loaded  with  wood,  to  the  place 
of  sacrifice.  H.  Galtzius,  at  Haerlem,  bad  another  picture  of 
this  artist,  which  he  highly  esteemed.  The  subject  was  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  variety  of  the  figures,  and  the 
sinEUlarity  of  the  dresses  and  turbans  were  surprising. 

The  death  of  Aert  Claessen  was  occasiimed  by  his  fallii^ 
into  a  canal,  where  be  was  tinfortunately  drowned,  in  the  year 
1564. 

ARTOO  LEONE,  called  also  CONARIO,  a  painter  of  his- 
tory, was  bom  in  1498,  and  the  disciple  of  Cornelius  Eogel- 
Itrw^t.     He  died  in  1564. 

BATTISTO  FRANCO,  a  punter  of  history  at  Venice, 
was  bom  ui  1498,  and  died  in  1661.  He  imitated  the  manoec 
of  Michael  Angelo, 

HANS  ASPER,  a  Swbs  painter,  was  a  native  of  ZurW^ 
and  was  bom  in  )499.  He  painted  portraite  with  so  much 
life,  nature,  and  character,  uiat  his  reputation  was  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Holbein.  His  drawings  in  water  colours,  of 
buds,  fishes,  dead  game,  and  flowers,  UKMi^b  done  with  great 
simplicity  and  freedom,  are  nearly  deceptions.  He  fumisbed 
the  designs  for  Conrad  Gesner's  "  Historia  Anmialium;"  nor 
waa  he  ignorant  of  hiettHic  composition.  Many  of  Rodolph 
Meyer's  etchings  for  Murer's  '''Helvetia  Sancta,"  were  drawn 
from  (hii  artist's  originals.  To  record  his  merit,  a  medal  w*b 
fltnick  yriiix  his  hea^  name,  and  age,  in  &ont ;  and  on  the  r«- 
verse,  a  death's  ^ull,  wiUt  a  moral  sentence  in  rhyme.  "That 
be  sb»ubl  have  bcm  aufiered,  after  aucb  a  pledge  of  puUie 
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eBteen,  to  lire  and  die  in  indigence,  is  not  easily  accounted  for. 
He  died  in  1571. 

JOHN  DE  MABEUSE,  or  MABEUGE,oneof  Uieeariy 
laborious  practitioners  in  the  art  of  painting  after  the  use  of 
oil  became  known  in  Flanders.  He  was  bom  at  Mabeuge,  in 
Hainault,  in  1499. 

JOHN  MOSTAER,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  at  Haertem, 
in  1499,  and  died  in  1555,  aged  56.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Jacques  de  Haerlamand.  His  personal  accomplishments,  added 
to  a  polite  address,  procured  the  esteem  of  those  who  were  in 
the  highest  stations  ;  and  particularly  recommended  him  to  the 
fevour  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  I.  king  of  Spain,  in  whose 
service  he  was  retained  for  eighteen  years.  He  painted  many 
portraits  for  the  principal  nobility,  which  were  much  applaud- 
ed ;  and  also  painted  landscapes  in  a  very  neat  manner,  with  a 
number  of  small  figures,  which  were  well  designed ;  all  his 
works  having  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  judgment.  A  nativi^ 
by  this  master,  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  at 
Haerlem,  which  is  highly  commended;  and  in  the  possesion 
of  a  person  of  rank,  which  is  described  as  a  grand  composition, 
full  of  good  expression,  and  on  the  whole,  extremely  beaatifiil. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

SIR  REGINALD  BRAY,  a  celebrated  architect  and  po- 
Etician,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Bray,  one  of  the 
privy  council  to  king  Henry  VI.  Sir  Reginald  was  instru- 
mental in  the  advancement  of  king  Henry  Vll.  to  the  throne 
of  England,  and  was  greatW  in  mvour  with  him.  His  skiQ  in 
architecture  appears  from  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  at  Westminster, 
at  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  as  he  had  a  principal 
concern  in  building  the  former,  and  finishing  the  latter,  to 
which  he  was  also  a  liberal  benefactor.  In  the  middle  of  the 
south  aisle,  is  a  spacious  chapel  built  by  him,  and  still  called 
by  his  name.  He  died  in  1501,  and  was  interred  in  the  above 
chape),  probably  under  the  stone  where  Dr.  Waterland  lies  j 
for,  on  opening  the  vauh  of  that  gentleman,  who  died  in  1740, 
a  leaden  cofBn  of  ancient  form  was  found,  which,  by  other  ap- 
pearances, was  judged  to  be  that  of  Sir  Reginald,  and  was,  by 
order  of  the  dean,  immediately  arched  over. 

LAZZARI  BRAMANTE,  an  eminent  Italian  architect, 
descended  from  poor  but  reputable  parents ;  and  bom  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino,  in  1444.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  profes- 
sion of  ft  painter,  but  quitted  it  for  the  science  of  architecture. 
He  visited  the  citv  of  Milan  for  improvement  in  his  art  The 
superb  dome  of  tne  cathedral  in  the  metropolis  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  studied  the  principles  of  the 
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It  under  the  bett  muters.  He  afterwards  visited  Rome,  and 
ther  towns  in  Italy,  and  carefblly  examined  the  architectural 
en>aina  of  mtiqiuty.  At  Naples  he  was  employed  by  car- 
linal  Cara&in  rebuilding  the  convent  Dell  a  Pace;  and  the 
nnitetioii  he  aoquired  by  this  work  gained  him  the  protection 
if  pope  Alexander  VI.,  tor  whom  be  executed  several  consi- 
Lerable  desions.  Julius  II.  made  him  superintendant  of  hia 
tuildinffs.  It  waa  under  this  pontiff  that  Bramaate  conceived 
he  noUe  project  ot  connecting  the  Belvidere  palace  with  the 
i>''aticaD  by  meatis  of  two  grand  gaUeries  carried  across  a  valley. 
Jramante  accompanied  i>ope  Jmius  to  Bologna  in  1504,  where 
le  was  employea  to  forofy  the  town ;  and  during  the  war  of 
ilirandola,  he  gave  several  proofs  of  hia  knowledge  in  the 
ailitary  art.  Returmng  to  Rome,  he  embeliished  the  city  with 
1  varietT  of  fine  buildnigs,  which  led  the  way  to  the  mighty 
Toric  wtiich  has  prin^uly  immortalized  his  name.  This  was 
he  cathedral  of  St.  Peter'a,  which,  at  his  persuasion,  pope 
'ulius  substituted .  for  the  ancient  church  of  that  name,  with 
he  express  intention  of  making  an  edifice  worthy  of  the  capital 
>f  Chrutendom.  Before  the  death  of  the  pope,  in  1513,  the 
luildme  was  advanced  to  the  entablature,  and  the  four  great 
ircbes  Tor  the  support  of  the  dome  were  erected  at  the  time 
)f  the  death  of  Sramante,  in  1514.  Bramante  was  much 
loneiued  during  life,  and  lamented  at  his  death.  His  charac- 
er  was  gentle  and  obliging.  He  was  fond  of  encouraging 
ronng  artists ;  and  he  invited  to  Rome  the  great  Raphael 
vho  was  his  cousin,  and  whom  he  instructed  m  architecture, 
ind  caused  to  be  employed  in  the  Vatican.  He  cultivated 
loetry  with  success,  and  somethnes  composed  extemporane- 
lusly  to  his  harp.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  manner  of  con- 
itnicting  arches,  by  casting  in  wooden  moulds  a  mixture  of 
ime,  Durble-dust,  and  water,  supposed  to  be  a  renovation  of 
he  stucco  of  the  ancients.  His  poetical  works  were  printed 
U  Milan  in  1756. 

SIMONE  CRONACA,  a  Florentine  architect,  bom  in  the 
rear  1454.  He  travelled  to  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy  to 
itudy  and  take  exact  measurement  of  the  antique  edifices. 
[Returning  to  Florence,  he  acquired  considerable  reputation, 
tnd  was  emploved  to  finish  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  begun  by 
Benedetto  da  Maiano.  Amongst  hb  other  works  at  Florence, 
m  the  "  Sagresty  of  the  church  of  Santa  Spirito,  and  the 
:hurch  of  S.  Francesco  del  Osservansa,"  at  S.  Miniato,  in  the 
luburbs  of  that  ci^.  He  died  in  1909,  and  was  buried  in 
he  church  of  St.  Ambrogio. 

JOHN  JOCONDUS,  or  JOCUNDUS,  an  architect,  waa 
^om  at  Verona.  He  was  a  Dominican,  and  practised  as  an 
irchitect  at  Rome  and  at  Paris,  in  which  last  city  he  bnilt  two 
briilges  over  the  Seine.    While  resident  there  he  recovered  , 
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tQtat  of  the  epistles  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  the  work  of 
Julius  Obsequens  on  Frodigiea,  which  he  adapted  for  pnblka- 
Hon,  and  Bent  to  Aldus,  by  whom  they  were  printed  in  loO. 
He  illustrated  Ceesar's  Commentaries  with  notea  azid  fiffuet. 
On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  published  an  editi<Hi  of  VitruTtos. 
His  lost  work  was  a  bridge  over  the  Adige  at  Verona,  tic 
died  about  1530. 

ALBERTI  ARISTOTILE,  a  learned  mechanic  of  Boku- 
na.  In  14o5  he  transported  the  tower  of  St.  Mary  del  Temfii 
thirty-five  paces ;  and  at  Cento  he  set  upright  another  whin 
was  five  feet  out  of  its  perpendicular.  He  was  employed  in 
Bohemia  and  Russia  upon  several  public  works,  for  which,  in 
the  former  country,  he  obtained  the  title  of  chevaHer,  with  tli« 
privilege  of  coining  money. 

ANTONIO  DE  SAN-GALLO,  a  celebrated  architect. 
was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Florence.  His  father,  Antoaio  Fic- 
coni,  followed  the  trade  of  a  cooper,  and  Antonio  was  bt«ugh; 
up  to  the  business  ofajoiner.  He  had  two  oncleaa  GinliuK 
and  Antonio  San-Galla,  architects  of  considerable  reputador. 
at  home,  under  whose  tuition  he  placed  himself,  and  aasnmeii 
their  name.  He  soon  exhibited  considerable  talents,  and  W,.' 
progress  in  the  art  made  him  known  to  Bramante,  who,  in  15U 
entrusted  him  with  the  execution  of  several  worics.  He  wa 
soon  employed  by  several  cardinals ;  and  in  the  pontificate  at 
Leo  X.,  when  hia  uncle  Giuliano  quitted  Rome,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Raphael.  He  was  also  very  skiliul  aa  an  engmeer, 
and  Leo  adopted  a  plan  which  he  gave  for  the  fortificatioD  oi 
Ci*ita  Vecchia.  Clement  VII.  employed  him  in  enlarging  anJ 
embellishing  the  Vatican  palace,  and  in  repairing  the  fortifica- 
'  dons  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  He  is  also  celebrated  for  hal- 
ing constructed  a  remarkable  well  ^t  Otvietto,  which  had  twu 
staircases  for  the  descent  and  ascent  of  beasts  of  burden.  Ht 
was  in  high  favour  with  Paul  III.,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ptojed  in  many  important  works  as  architect  and  engineer: 
and  when  Charles  V.  visited  Rome,  after  hia  Tunisian  expedi- 
tion, San  Gallo  planned  the  triumphal  decorations  with  wbii:h 
he  was  received.  The  Pauline  cnapel,  and  the  magnificen: 
ttaircases  by  which  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican  communicau 
with  St  Peter's  were  of  his  construction.  The  grandest  eSvr. 
of  his  genius  was  a  wooden  model  of  St  .Peter's,  which,  b"«- 
ever,  was  not  closely  followed.  Aa  he  was  noted  for  the  soli 
dity  of  his  building,  he  was  employed  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Vatican,  and  the  great  columns  which  support  ih; 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's.  The  pope  having  engaged  him  to  siir- 
vey  the  inundations  of  the  lake  of  Marmora,  the  heat  arJ 
eshalationa  from  the  foul  water  caused  a  disease,  of  which  b: 
^ied  in  the  year  15^^. 
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.  SIA  RICHABO  L^;  an  Edoluh  urdiitect.  who  Sou- 
ridied  in  the  raga  of  Heniy  VUI.  He  was  master-nuaoi^  apd. 
attBterofthepioneenmScotluid.  Henry  gave  him  the  masar 
ef  Sopewell,  in  Herdordritiie,  and  he  hiinsdf  bestowed  a  bn^ 
zen  font  on  the  church  of  Verulam,  or  8t.  Alban's ;  within  •  . 
w3a  of  which  place,  out  of  the  ruios  of  the  abbey  he  l^ilt  a 
seat,  called  Lee'a  place.  The  font  was  talien  in  the  Scottiah 
van,  and  had  serred  foE  die  haptiaing  of  the  royal  children  chF 
that  kinodom. 

JOHN  OF  PADUA,  aa  Italian  architect,  who  came  into 
&»laod  during  the  reion  of  Heniy  VIII.  He  was  tenoed 
"  Devisor  of  his  Migestya  buildings;"  and  in  one  of  the  office 
books,  tnentioa  is  made  of  a  payment  to  him  of  131.  1(^, 
J^ohn  de  Padua  is  mentioned  again  in  Rymer's  Feeders,,  on  the 
grant  of  2s.  per  diem.  It  appears  that  John  of  Padua  was  not 
mly  an  architect,  but  a  musician,  a  profession  remarkably  ac- 
ceptable to  Hennr. 

ROBERT  CQCHRAN,  a  Scotch  architect,  whom  Jamet 
III.  employed  in  building  aeTcral  structurea.  That  monarch 
raiafid  hmi  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Mar,  and  distii^vished  him 
"by  to  many  marks  of  his  favour,  that  the  other  noblea  rose, 
seised  the  &vourite  in  the  royal  presence,  atul  haoged  him  om 
the  bndge  of  Lauder  in  l'^^ 


SCULPTURE. 

MATT£0  CIVITALI,8n  eminent  sculptor  and  architect 
was  bom  at  Lucca,  where,  amount  many  atner  works,  be  con* 
atructed  in  1444,  the  tittle  temple,  which  contains  the  miracu- 
low  crucifix,  in  the  church  of  St.  Martino,  a  stalue  of  Sb 
Sebastian,  and  another  of  the  Madonna,  which  was  placed  at 
an  angle  of  the  church,  on  the  outside ;  which  works  Vaaaii 
coneidierB  as  do  wise  inferior  to  those  of  his  master,  Giacomo 
deUa  Querela.  But  the  ffreateat  work  of  Civitati  in  sculpture 
ta  in  &e  chapel  of  St.  J(3m  the  Baptist  at  Geneva,  where  he 
left  six  admiraUe  and  highly  finished  statues  of  white  marble, 
-r^resenting  Adam,  Eve,  Abraham,  Abias,  Zachatias,  and 
ElUabeth. 

LEWIS  ANICHINI,  a  gem  sculptor  and  medaUist.  His 
most.c«iebrated  wcnrk  is  a  medal  which  he  designed  for  pope 
Panl  III.  on  which  was  represented  the  interview  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  High  Priest,  at  Jerusalem,  so 
«xqnisitelvfinifihed,  that  Michael  Angelo  viewing  it,  exclaiined, 
'Aiuchini  had  carried  the  art  to  the  height  of  periection. 
•  BACCIO  D'AGNOLO,  a  Florentine  sculptor  and  ardii- 
-tect,  wa»  bom  in  H€0.  He  first  acqtured  notice  by  bis  inlaid 
.woHc,  awlled  to  ornamental  purposes,  both  in  oharabM  wA 
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houies.  He  next  distjngnijihed  fainuelf  by  earring  tn  wood, 
and  tait  obtuned  a  great  reputation  in  architecture,  of  which 
nuunr  public  edifices  yet  renain  iq  rioteoee.  ifia  principil 
work  is  the  Bartolini  palace,  widi  tlie  garden  belonging  dMn- 
to.     He  died  in  IMS. 

JAMES  SAKSOVINO.  called  FAI.TI,  a  aculptor  asd 
architect,  wa«  bom  at  Florence  in  1479.  The  mint,  aad  the 
Ubrary  of  St.  Marco  at  Venic«,  are  magnificent  apedmens  of 
bia  iIolL  Mlien  a  tax  was  laid  upon  the  inhabitanta  of  Venice, 
Titian  and  himself  were  exempted.  He  died  in  1570.  I& 
son,  Francis  SanioTino,  took  his  degrees  in  law  at  Padoa,  bnt 
aftwwarda  set  up  a  printing-oflke  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in 
1586.  He  published  a  translatiim  of  Plutarch's  ChKHiolc^y  of 
the  World ;  Annals  of  the  Ottoman  Emjnre ;  and  a  coDectiaii 
ofnovelfl. 

NICHOLAS  BACHBLIER,  an  emment  Franch  sculptor 
and  architect.  He  studied  under  Michael  Auffelo,  and  be  or- 
namented the  churches  of  Thoulouse,  his  natiTe  dty*  by  the 
productions  of  his  ^ncnl.     He  died  about  1&54. 

BACIO  BANDINBLLI,acelehrated  sculptor  andpamta 
of  Flormce,  bom  in  1487.  Though  he  disdnguished  bin»^ 
by  his  skill  in  both  lines,  he  chiefly  exoeOed  in  sculpture ;  and 
bis  group  of  the  Laoeoon  is  much  admired.   He  died  in  1659, 

BENEDETTO  DA  ROVEZZANO,  a  celebrated  ItaHm 
sculptor,  who  came  into  England  during  the  raga  of  Baaj 
VIII.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  15@4,  says  lord  Hubert^  began  ■ 
monument  for  himself  in  Westminster,  erecting  a  snuiU  chapel 
adjoining  to  Sl  George's  church,  which  waa  to  contain  u 
tomb ;  the  dengn  was  so  glorious  that  it  far  exceeded  that  d 
flenry  VII.  One  Benedetto,  a  statuary  of  Florence  took  it  ia 
band,  and  cratinued  it  tiQ  1529,  receiving  for  so  much  as  mi 
already  done  4!t!50  ducats.  The  cardinu,  adds  the  faistorisi^ 
when  uns  waa  finished,  did  purpose  to  make  a  tinnb  for  H«>t;, 
but  on  Ua  fall,  the  kitw  made  use  of  so  much  as  be  found  &, 
and  called  it  his.  After  the  death  of  Wols^,  Haay  tot^ 
Benedetto  into  his  own  serrice,  and  employed  him  oa  the  same 
tomb  wlueh  bia  majesty  had  now  adopted  toe  hinnw^f.  He  I 
likewise  executed  several  w<»ks  of  marble  and  bnmie  fbr 
Heniy,  and  got  an  amjit  fortune,  with  which  he  zetnmed  to  . 
his  native  country ;  bat  his  eyes  having  sufl^red  hy  wMldng  in 
die  foundery,  he  grew  Uind  m  1550^  and  died  •oon.aAor. 

PIETRO  TORREGGIANO,  a  uJebral^-Jls&n  acub> 
tor,  who  flourished  in  Eiwland  in  the  reign  of  Hran  VRL 
Hie  superb  tomb  of  his  lather,  says  Stowe,  was  not  finished 
till  the  eleventh  year  of  this  king,  1519.  It  was  mad^  adds 
the  sane  audior,  by  one  Peter  (tf.  Florence,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived one  thousand  pounds,  fbr  -^e  whole  stuff  and  workmai)- 
dtip.  This  Peter,  Vertue  discovered  to  be  PielroToincgiswN 
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a  valuable  Kulptor.  That  he  wm  here  appean  by  a  book  of 
acts,  orders,  decrees,  and  records,  of  tbe  Court  of  B«quest% 
printed  in  1 592,  in  quarto,  wbere  it  is  said  p.  60,  that  io  a  cause 
between  two  florentine  merchants,  Peter  de  Bardi,  and  Ber- 
nard CavalcanU,  heard  before  the  council  at  Greenwich,  master 
Peter  Xoneg^ano,  a  Florentine  sculptor  was  one  of  the  wit- 
necses.  To  Torreggiano  Vertue  ascribes  likewise  tbe  tomb 
of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  tbe  mother  of  Henry  YII., 
and  that  of  Dr.  Young,  master  of  the  roDs,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
rolls,  in  Chancery-lane.  There  is  a  head  of  Henry  VIU.  in  . 
plaster,  at  Hampton-court^  8iq>po8ed  to  be  by  tbe  flun« 
master. 


ENGBAVINO. 

JOHNSON  LAURENCE  COSTER,  is  sud  to  have  lived 
at  Haarlem,  and  to  have  been  tbe  Rtat  inventor  of  the  art  of 
engraving  on  wood,  which  gave  rise  to  that  of  printing.  Th^ 
anxiety  of  tbe  Dutch  to  show  that  tbeir  countt^  gave  birth  to 
the  noble  art  of  printing  may  have  produced  many  improbable 
stories  concerning  this  man.  It  is  said  that  waUung  in  a  wood 
near  Haarlem,  be  amused  himself  fay  cutting  letters  upon  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  which  he  inipressed  upon  paper.  Improving 
this  incident,  he  proceeded  to  cut  single  letters  upon.woo<^ 
and  uniting  tbem  by  means  of  thread,  he  printed  a  fine  or  two 
for  his  children.  It  is  added  that  he  afterwards  printed  a 
book,  entitled, "  Sp^cuUtm  Salvationis ;"  but  baron  Heinectoin, 
who  has  minutely  WEvestigated  the  whole  story,  consider  U  as 
not  entitled  to  the  least  credit ;  and  pronounces  the  prints, 
attributed  to  Coster,  to  be  the  works  of  a  later  date,  tie  is 
said  to  have  died  in  1441. 

THOMAS  MASO,  a  gotdsnuth  of  Florence,  said  to  bavs 
invented,  by  acddent,  the  art  of  taking  impressions  irom  en* 
sravings  on  copper.     He  flourished  14S0. 

MARC  ANTONIO  RAIMOXDI,  an  engraver,  was  bom 
in  Bologna  about  1488.  He  studied  under  Frandsco  FMncia, 
a  paiijiter ;  after  which  he  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  en- 
graving, and  copied  smoe  of  the  works  of  Albert  Durer  so  per- 
^ctly,  that  they  were  sold  for  orioinab.  He  formed  a  school 
at  Rome,  wbere  he  brought  bimseu'  into  trouble  by  engraving 
the  iniamous  deugns  of  Julio  Romano,  for  which  be  was  some  ' 
time  imprisoned.    He  died  about  1540. 

DE  AUGUSTINE  MUSIS,  a  noted  engraver,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Agostino  Veneziano,  or  Augustin 
the  Venetian,  was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  scholar  of  Rai- 
mondi.  His  first  dated  print  apjieared  in  1509.  After  tbe 
death  of  Raphael  in  I5i0,  Agoetino,  and  Mare  de  Rsveniu. 
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bis  disciple,  Kparated,  and  worked  tipon  th«r  own  Bceoec!. 
Agortino's  latest  printe  are  dated  1536;  whence  it  is  snppostrd 
lie  did  not  long  survive  that  period.  He  imitated  the  s^le  d 
his  master,  and  was  the  most  Buccessftd  of  all  his  scholars; 
diough  in  taate  and  correctness  of  outline,  he  fell  short  of  hbc 
PHILIP  ADLERj  an  engraver,  was  a  German  of  whoae  Efe 
we  baTC  no  account,  nor  b  it  known  from  whom  he  learried 
the  art  of  engraving,  or  rather  etching,  for  he  made  but  litile 
use  of  the  graver  in  hia  works.  At  a  time  when  etching  *k 
hardly  discovered,  and  carried  to  no  perfection  by  the  greatest 
artists,  he  produced  snch  plates  ae  not  only  &r  exceDed  all 
that  went  before  him,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  style,  whidi 
his  imitators  have,  even  to  the  present  time,  scarcely  m- 

Cved.  His  point  is  firm  and  determined,  and  his  ahadov; 
ad  and  perfect.  Although  his  drawing  is  incorrect,  and 
his  draperies  stiff,  yet  he  appears  to  have  founded  a  school  to 
which  we  owe  the  Hopfere,  and  even  Hollar  hinutelf.  Mr. 
Strutt  notices  only  two  plates  now  known  by  him,  both  dated 
1518.     In  one  of  them  he  is  styled  Philipus  Adler  Pabious. 


BOTANY. 

WILLIAM  HORMAN,  an  English  botanist  and  divine, 
was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  and  educated  at  Winchester  school 
after  which  he  became  fellow  of  New  College,  OxftmL  In 
1485  he  was  chosen  school-master  and  fellow  of  £toii,  and  it 
length  vice-proTost  of  that  college.  Ani<Mg  other  books  he 
wrote  one  endtied,  Herbarum  Synonyms'.  He  also  compiird 
mdices  to  the  andent  auAora  De  Re  Rustica.  He  died  m 
1535. 

CHEMISTRY. 

GEORGE,  or  GREGORY  RIPLEY,  a  chemist  aod 

poet,  wBs  a  canon  of  Bridlington.  He  excelled  in  main 
bnmcheB  of  learning,  and  is  still  io  repute  as  a  considerabk- 
chemist  of  the  lower  ages.  He  travelled  mnch  into  otbcr 
countries,  and  studied  both  in  France  and  Italy.  At  his  return 
to  England  he  became  a  Carmelite  at  St.  Botolph's  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  died  in  that  fraternity  in  1490.  I^  chemical 
Soems  aie  nothing  more  than  a  rugged  rersiQcation  of  the 
octrines  of  alchemy.  His  capital  penbrmanee  is  the  "  Com- 
pound of  Alchemic/  written  in  1471,  in  the  octavo  metre,  and 
dedicated  to  Edward  IV.  He  has  left  a  few  other  compo- 
sitions on  his  favourite  science,  printed  by  Aahinole,  who  was 
an  enthusiast  in  these  abused  species  of  philoEOphy;  aodsoiue 
lives  of  saints  in  MS. 
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HEDICINB. 


JAMES  DES  FARTS,  a  physiciui,  probably  a  iwtivs  of 
Paris,  though  some  have  asserted  he  was  born  at  Toumay. 
He  became  physician  to  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  aAertrarde  to  Charlea  VIl.,  king  of  France.  He  was  canon 
of  the  church  of  Paris,  and  canon  uid  treasurer  of  the  church 
of  Toumay,  and  died  in  this  last  city,  about  the  year  1465.  He 
was  the  first  that  wrote  concerning  the  purple  fever.  In  this 
wotL  be  disphiyed  considerable  learning,  and  gave  a  very  dis- 
tioot  account  of  the  disease  ;  he  recommendea  the  letting  of 
blood  for  its  cure.  In  his  time  hatha  and  stoves  were  so  com- 
mon in  Paris,  that  having  advised  the  magistrates  to  prohibit 
them  in  time  of  pestilence,  the  bagnio-keepers  would  have 
assassinated  him  had  he  not  made  his  escape.  His  principal 
work,   however,   is  his  commentary  on   Avicenna.      It    was 

Srinted  at  Lyons,  at  the  king's  charge,  and  by  the  care  of 
anus  Lascaris  apud  Johannem  Trechsel,  in  the  year  1498,  in 
four  volumes  folio. 

GERMAIN  COLLOT,  an  eminent  French  surgeon  in 
the  re^  of  Lewis  XI.  He  was  the  Jirst  in  the  kingdom 
who  tried  the  operation  for  the  stone  by  the  apparatus  major. 
Before  this  expenment,  the  Italian  surgeons  were  called  into 
France  to  perfonn  this  operation.  Collot  observing  the  prac- 
tice of  these  Italians,  first  practised  the  operation  upon  dead 
bodies,  and  at  length  upon  a  criminal  condemned  to  death. 
This  wretched  man,  for  many  years  afflicted  with  the  stone, 
bore  the  operation  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  and  by  this 
means  his  life  was  preserved,  Lewis  XI.  having  promised  him 
a  pardon  on  his  recovery ;  and  he  was  never  afterwards  tor- 
mented with  the  stone.  Collot's  skill  in  this  operation,  de- 
scended to  his  posterity,  and  his  family  contrived  to  pracUse 
it  with  the  greatest  success. 

JOHN  AMBROSI,  an  Italian  physician  and  astronomer. 
His  Dialogue  on  Astrology,  4to.  Venice  1404,  is  in  the  Index 
BxpurgBtorius . 

NICHOLAS  LEONICENUS,  an  eminent  Italian  phyai- 
CMn,  boni  in  1428.  He  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Ferrara, 
for  above  sixty  years.  He  was  the  first  who  translated  Galen's 
works,  which  he  illustrated  with  commentaries.  He  also 
translated  Hippocrates'  Aphorisms,  and  the  works  of  Lucian 
BBd  Dion  Caisius  into  Italian  ;  and  wrote  De  Plinii  et  Plurium 
medicorum  in  medicina  aliorum  erroribus.  He  died  ia'l&ii4^ 
aged  nine^-six. 

MARCtLIUS  FICCINUS,  a  celebrated  physidan,  divme, 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  143^.  His  father 
being  physician  to  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  the  son  was  noticed  by 
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that  liberal  prince ;  and  on  the  deatfa  of  hia  &tber,  Kl^rciniii  | 
obtained  the  same  honourable  distiDctioo.  He  atudicd  not 
only  medicine  and  divinity,  but  acquired  the  koai^edge  of  botb  { 
voul  and  instrumental  music,  and  could  perfonn  upcn  KrenJ 
inBtruments.  He  was  profoundly  skillea  in  tbe  Lstio,  GnA  ' 
and  other  learned  languages.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
house  of  the  Medici,  he  xni^bt  have  aequiied  not  onlj 
fame)  but  wealth ;  more  especially  after  he  had,  by  **^'"g  htij 
orders,  rendered  himself  capable  of  holding  the  valuabk  pn- 
ferments  in  the  church  belonging  to  that  illustrioua  famdj. 
But  a  total  stranger  both  to  covetousnesa  and  amlulioii,  Ficd- 
nus  was  content  with  the  apptnnbnent  of  a  canonry  in  the 
great  church  of  St.  Laurentius,  in  his  native  city,  uid  tone 
small  estates  in  the  vicinity,  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  patron. 
Although  now  an  ecclesiastic,  who  ezerciaed  the  duties  at  the 
profession,  yet  he  continued  to  practise  physic,  the  pn^Ii 
from  which  latter  profession  he  devoted  to  the  use  of  hii 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  other  collateral  poor  iM-am^ies  of  hii 
family.  The  cardinal  John  de  Medicis,  having  been  raised  to 
the  sovereign  pontificate,  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.*  Ficcl- 
nu8  received  an  acquisition  to  his  fortune.  He  waa  appoinled 
professor  of  philosophy ;  he  became  exceedingly  popular,  and 
his  lectures  were  crowded  with  students  from  every  conntiy ; 
many  of  whom  becoming  in  their  turn  celebrated,  enlianced 
still  higher  the  professors  fame.  He  certainly  appears  to  have 
possessed  great  merits  in  the  didactic  chair,  aluKHigh  in  his 
ulustradons  he  adopted  the  reveries  of  judicial  aslzol^y ;  but 
in  this  he  was  not  smgular,  it  was  a  mania  that  seized  most  of 
his  contemporaries  among  the  philosophers.  He  ^lent  much 
of  his  time  at  his  country  house,  Correggio,  near  FlorcDce, 
at  which  agreeable  retreat  he  was  visited  by  numerous  friei^ 
who,  like  nim,  could  relish  the  refined  pleaaurea  of  raticnal 
retirement,  and  the  charms  of  philosophical  couTersatiui. 
So  respected  was  he,  that  Ficcinus  could  number  m^»n^g  his 
friends  some  of  the  ablest  of  mankind,  and  the  moat  exalted 
in  rank ;  doctors,  philosophers,  bishops,  cardinals,  um)  even 
princes ;  the  celebrated  patron  of  every  thii^  great  and  good, 
Lorenzo  the  magmficent,  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  be  classed 
in  the  number.  The  solitude  that  he  adopted  arose  fitMa 
motives  of  iaclination  and  necessity.  HaintuaQy  coattan^- 
live,  retirement  was  pleasing;. and  naturally  ezceedii^ddicBte, 
repose  from  the  cares  and  bustle  of  public  life,  at  timea  be- 
came essential  to  his  existence  on  earth.  Sensible  of  his  in- 
firmity, he  endeavoured  to  preserve  his  health  by  means  bw 
derine  upon  ridiculous  superstition.  He  would,  it  baa  been  ob- 
served, change  his  calotte,  or  under  cap,  six  or  seven  times  an 
hour.  All  methods,  however,  proved  unavailing,  bo  that  he  at 
length  fell  a  victim  to  a  weak  cpnsUtution,  at  the  age  of  aixl>- 
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nx,  in  1466.  Sweelwi  of  ttmpa,  moderalloii  ni  diqiDntio% 
and  modesty  of  >  mBuaen,  were  Katiaes  eminently  compfcuoui 
in  fail  duxMterj  and  he  was  no  len  diatiiignbbed  by  hit  ex- 
tanire  leenm^  than  bit  gemune  jnety,  sare  that  the  foimer 
periwpa  was  loo  nmch  tinetoied  mth  me  Qreeian  philoaophy, 
and  the  latter  too  ftn»g1y  ihaded  wiA  the  ^loom  of  auper- 
atition.  His  ■woAm  are  nmnercnu  and  diversified  ;  they  con- 
tain obecrrations  upon  phyaical  aqd  nutaphyucal,  moral  and 
Tcligioo*  sutseets.  Opineala  de  8^  and  Lmia,  Tsrions 
translations  nrom  the  vorks  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  Jamblictu, 
Prodns,  and  other  Platonista ;  and  the  Platonic  syBtem  dins 
became  fesbionable  in  Italy.  The  tnuulationB  are  not  always 
accurate  and  through  bQ  a  bias  is  evident  in  favour  of  that 
pfaibsoriiy.  He  would  fain  persuade  bis  readers,  the  writers  of 
that  school  nmst  have  been  beUevers  in  dtvme  revelatiiHi. 
His  T1ie(dogia  Flatonica  was  printed  at  Florence  in  14K8 ;  his 
£lHstolB^  in  twelve  books,  lA  Venice,  140S ;  and  his  whole 
works  were  collected  and  pnUished  in  two  volumes,  folio,-at 
Basle,  in  1676. 

JAMES  COYTIER,  phyiimn  to  Lewis  XI.  of  Fhmee, 
and  memorable  for  notfamg  particnlarly  but  the  dexterity  he 
showed  in  numaj^g  that  mooarch.  Lewis  had  no  prmd- 
pie  to  lay  hold  of,  except  an  intense  fear  of  dying,  vAaeh 
most  contemptible  eowardice  Cmrtier  took  advantage  of,  and 
often  threatening  his  master  with  a  speedy  dissolution,  ob- 
tmned  fiom  time  to  time  great  and  inmunersble  favoors. 
Lewis,  however,  once  recovered  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
be  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  and  feeling  a  momentarv  resent- 
ment for  what  he  then  thonj^t  the  insMence  of  bis  phyrician, 
ordered  him  to  be  privately  despatched.  Coytier,  apprized  of 
this  by  the  officer,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  reph^,  "  that' 
the  only  concern  he  felt  about  himself  was  not  that  he  must 
die,  but  that  the  king  could  not  survive  him  above  four  ditys, 
and  that  he,  Covtier,  knew  this  by  a  particular  science,  mean- 
ing astrology,  which  then  prevailed,  and  only  mentioned  it  to 
him  in  confidence  as  an  intimate  frJend."  Lewis,  informed  <^ 
this,  was  fiightened  more  than  ever,  and  ordered  Coytier  to  be 


JOHN  MATTHEW  FERRARI,  known  by  the  wame 
of  De  Gradibus,  or  De  Grade,  from  the  villa  in  which 'H  was 
bdm,  in  the  AUlanese,  was  one  of  tiie  most  expert  physicians 
of  his  time.  He  practaed  medicine  at  Milan,  whence  he  was 
united  to  Pavia,  to  occupy  the  medical  chair  in  that  univerrity, 
an  appointment  wUch  he  fiilfiUed  with  ff^t  applause.  He 
was  also  physidan  to  Maria  Bianchi  Visconti,  duchess  of 
Milan.  He  died  in  14>S0.  He  has  left  three  large  works, 
which  have  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  first  is  "  A  Com- 
mentary on  Bhases ;"  the  second  is  'entitled  "  Expositions 
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super  Tigaijnii*)ii  a^emixm.Veaa,  Stim. 
"  IUMn  MoTBea." 

PETER  FlNTOR,  r  native  of  Valentu  in  Spain,  hom  m 
14S6;  waa  phyncian  to  Alexandei-  VI.,  whotaJie  IbUswed 
to  Roioe,  wuere  be  practiaed  with  groat  succeca.  He  wroie- 
two  wori^  of  considerable  verit,  1.  "  Aggrsgatat  Seotoatiaram. 
Doctoruin  de  Cur«tioi»e)aFe»tiji^tJ0,"prinbeiljtit  Roine>1499, 
in  fdio.  2.  "  De  Morba  Ecodo  et  Ooulto  faia  Tenporibiu 
Affligenti,"  &c.,  printed 4t  Rome,  1500,  in  4to.  black  tettw;  a 
book  e:$tremely  scarce,  umknoTn  to  Luiaini  and  AahuCt  asd 
vbich  traces  the  venereal  diseaw  to  tite  year  14^.  ^ntor 
died  at  Rome  in  1503,  aged  83. 

ANTONIO  GALATEO.  as  JtaHan  miter,  ww  horn  in 
1444  at  Galentina  in  Otraoto.  He  became  physician  to  tW 
king  of  Naples,  and  died  at  Gal^li,  near  Cbuentioa,  in  1517. 
He  suggested  the  pmcticability  of  a  voyage  to  India,  round 
AMca,  before  the  discovery  of  die  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

JAMES  BEREI4GARIO,  called  from  the  pkce  of  bia 
birth,  Carpenais,  and  Carpua,  a  celebrated  phyaimn  and  res- 
torer of  anatomy,  was  bom  at  Carpi,  where  bis  father  was  a 
Mirgeoa.  He  studied  under  Aldus  Manutius,  in  the  palace  of 
Alberto  Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  an  ilbwtrious  patron  of  literature ; 
and  was  employed  by  Alberto  when  young  io  the  dissection  of 
•nimals.  He  became  professor  of  surgery  at  Bolognain  150% 
which  office  he  hdd  a  number  of  years,  puraumg  at  the  same 
time  the  study  of  an^my  ^itb  great  ardour,  ana  taking  every 
opporbuuty  to  examine  the  human  body.  It  was  indeed  re- 
ported, though  probably  the  story  was  a  vulgar  caluamy,  that 
be  diaaected  two  Spaniards  while  yet  living,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  this  action.  He  aeana,  in  reality,  to  have  been  at 
length  compelled  by  the  inquldtion  to  depart  from  Bologna ; 
but  ibis  was  probably  owing  to  the  freedom  of  bis  anatomical 
descriptions,  then  uncommon,  and  to  the  laxity  of  bis  moral 
principles  in  certain  pointa.  Besides  his  celebiity  as  an  ana- 
tomist, be  attained  great  fame  in  hia  medical  capacity,  and  was 
particularly  noted  for  the  cure  of  Ibe  venereal  by  mercurial 
uoctiona ;  a  practice,  the  diacovery  of  which  is  by  aome  asmbed 
to  htm,  but  falEely,  though  he  undoubtedly  contributed  much 
to  it^scception.  He  practised  in  this  way  for  some  time  at 
Rome*  where  be  had  many  patienta,  and  acquired  alarge  sum. 
That  singular  artist  Benvenuto  Cellini,  mentions  meeting  with 
him  there,  and  describes  him  as  a  craAy  man,  intent  upon 
gain.  He  says,  too,  that  bis  patients  suffered  much  from  his 
troatment,  and  were  made  worse  than  before.  He  xepreaento 
him  as  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  and  skilful  in  drawing.  Beren* 
gario  retired  at  length  to  Ferram,  probaVdy  about  1 527,  .where 
he  died,  and  is  aaid  to  have  left  the  duke  heir  to  his  wealths 
His  works  are — 1.  Cotnmentaria  cum  ampltesimis  addiUonibu^ 
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super  anatoma  Mundbii,  44o>  S*  Iiag(^(c  brcvis  in  aiiato> 
miam  corooris  humani,  cum  aliquot  figuiia  anatomuns,  4to.  3.. 
De  Cranii  fi-actura,  4«o. 

ANDREW  ALFRAGO,  aa  Italian.phyrician  andpfailoso-, 
pher.  He  travelled  many  yews  in  tlie  east,  and  resided  a 
conndeiable  time  at  Damaaciu.  On  his  return  to  Europe)  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Padua,  when 
he  died  in  1530.  He  left  behind  him  several  MSS.,  some  of; 
which  were  published,  among  which  is  an  history  of  Aralnan 
philosophers  and  physicians. 

JOHN  MANARDI.  a  learned  i^iysician,  was  born  at  Fer- 
rara  in  1462.  After  completing  his  studies  in  the  learned  Isn-. 
guages  and  ui  medicine,  he  was  appointed  medical  professor  at. 
Ferrwa,  which  post  he  occupied  fivm  1482  to  14iU.  He 
tfaen  reridcd  for  some  years  with  Gian  Francesco  Pico  of  Mi- 
randola,  to  whom  he  was  both  physician  and  preceptor,  and 
whom  he  assisted  in  publishing  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
John  Pico  against  judicial  astrology.  In  1513  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Ladislans,  king  of  Hiuogary,  to  become  his 
physician ;  and  he  mnsined  in  that  countiy  two  years  after 
the  death  of  that  prince.  He  returned  to  Ferrara  in  the  be-. 
ginning  of  1519,  and  resumed  his  office.  At  ma  advanced  age, 
he  married  a  second  wife,  young  and  handsome,  by  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  ahort«ied  nis  days.  He  died  a.t  Ferrara. 
in  1536,  at  the  age  of  seventy-ibnr ;  and  a  very  honourable 
inscription  to  his  memory  was  placed  on  his  tomb  by  his 
widow.  Manardi  is  termed  by  Haller  a  semi-arabist,  and  semi- 
galenic,  which  implies  an  attachment  to  ancient  doctrines,  mo- 
dified by  modem  observation.  He  published  in  15^  "  Epis- 
ttdarum  Medidnalium  Libri  vi,"  afterwards  augmented  to, 
twenty  books,  and  several  times  printed,  Uatly,  with  the  title  of 
"  Curia  Medici  xx.  Libris  Epistolahim  et  Cbosultationum 
adombratu,"  Hanov.  161 1,  fii^o.  This  it  a  very  miscellaneous 
eollection  of  remarks  upon  the  ancients,  with  corrections  and 
repetitions  ;  and  cases  and  observations  of  bis  own  practice ; 
Mine  of  which  are  valuable,  and  shew  him  to  have  been  a  real 
improver  of  his  arL  He  treats  of  the  lues  venerea  as  a  new 
disease  imported  from  America,  and  reeommendB  the  cure  by 
guaiecum  in  preference  to  mercury.  He  also  published  "  In. 
primum  Arti  parvae  Galeni  Librum  Commentarius,"  J525 
quarto. 

WILLIAM  COP,  bom  at  Basle  in  Switaerland,  took  his- 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  Paris,  in  the  year  \495,  and. 
soon  became  so  distinguiBhed  by  his  superior  knowledge  and. 
abilities,  that  Ramus,  no  incompetent  judge,  called  him  "  Unica , 
nobiltum  medicorum  gloria."  He  was  physician  to  Lewis  XU. 
and  Francis  I.,  and  regent  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris. 
He  translated  the  wow  of  Paulusof  ./^gina,.D«  Ratione  Vic-. 
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tui,  wbk&  iw  publiahed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1510,  in  4to. ; 
IUmI  the  fi^wing  year  at  Stnuburgh ;  also  Grolen's  six  book^ 
de  liocis  Affectis,  et  de  Morborum  Caunoe  et  Difiereodia,  and 
die  prognostics  of  Hippocrates.  He  died  in  1531.  Hia  son 
Micbolas  succeeded  faim  as  regent  of  the  univera^  of  Paris, 
bnt  giving  into  the  errors,  his  biographer  savs,  of  Calvinism, 
he  was  obuged  to  leave  Paris,  and  to  pass  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  Basle. 

BARTHOLOMEW  MONTAGNAMA.  a  native  oF  Pa- 
dua, was  distinguished  for  medicine  in  the  univeraty  of  that 
aty,  in  the  mi^le  of  this  century ;  and  was  succeieded  by 
his  son,  of  thje  same  nune,  who  held  a  still  higher  reputa- 
tion 88  a  scholar,  though  he  was  distinguished  as  a  practical 
physituan.  The  latter  left  Padua  and  took  up  his  resideooe  in 
Venice,  in  the  year  1508,  where  be  practised  his  profession 
until  his  death,  in  1 525. 

THOMAS  LINACRE,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Canterbury 
about  1460,  and  there  educated  under  the  learned  William 
Selling;  thence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  m  14iS4<,  was  cho- 
sen f^ow  of  All  Soals'  coll««e.  SeUing  being  ^pointed 
ambassador  from  king  Hauy  VII.  to  the  pope,  Linacre  accooH 
panied  him  to  Rome,  where  he  attuned  the  nidieBt  perfection 
m  Greek  and  Latin,  and  studied  Aristotle  aiLS  Galen  in  the 
wiginaL  On  his  return  to  Oxford,  be  was  graduated,  and 
chosen  professor  of  medicine.  He  was  soon  after  called  to 
court  by  Henry  VII.,  to  attend  prince  Arthur  as  bis  tutor  and 

Ehysician.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  physician  to  the 
isg,  and  on  his  death,  to  Henry  Vlll.  He  founded-two  me- 
dic^ lectures  at  Oxford,  and  one  at  Cambridge ;  and  immorta- 
lised his  name  by  beiiw  the  first  founder  of  me  college  of  phy- 
sicians in  London.  Observing  the  wretched  state  of  physic, 
he  applied  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  obtained  a  patent  in  1518, 
incorporattaa  0ie  physicians  of  London,  in  order  to  prevent 
illiterate  and  ignorant  medicasters  from  practising  we  art. 
Dr.  Linacre  was  the  first  president^  and  held  the  office  as  loag 
as  he  lived.  Their  meetings  were  held  in  his  own  house  in 
Knightrider-street,  which  house  he  bequeathed  to  the  ooiOegt. 
'When  he  was  about  the  age  of  fifty,  he  took  it  into  his  h^ 
to  study  divinity ;  entered  mto  orders,  and  was  collated,  in 
1509,  to  the  rectory  of  Mershamj  installed  prebendary  of 
Weils,  in  151S  prebendary  of  York,  and  in  1519  was  admitted 
precentor  of  that  cathedral,  which  he  resigned  for  other  pre- 
ferments. He  died  of  the  stone  in  October,  15^  aged  64; 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's.  Dr.  Caius,  or  Kay,  3S  years 
after  his  death,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, with  a  Latin  inscription,  containing  the  outlines  of  his 
life  and  character.  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  parts,  a 
skilful  physician)  a  profound  grammarian,  and  one  of  the  best 
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Ox«dk«ndLa^«cbolmoffautiiBe.  Eraranus  fat  hit  Episdei 
qteaks  highly  of  tna  tnuiBlBtioiifl  bom  Galen,  pieferring  them 
even  to  the  orighul  Greek. 

EUKICIUS  CORDUS,c«]ledbyHelchierAdaiii,  Henry 
Urbui,  a  phjrncun  and  poet,  «u  ftualiTe  of  Shnmenhuya  in 
Hesse.  To  asnat  himadf  m  the  prosecution  of  his .  studies,  he 
undertook  the  bunnesa  of  prirate  tntor,  snd  while  thus  em- 
ployed, had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Erasmus, 
imt  his  openness  of  character  is  said  to  hare  procured  him 
enemies  among  men  of  less  hberal  minds.    In  15x1  he  went  to 

n,  «4iere  he  attached  himsdf  m  a  partknlar  mM»n*r  to  the 
/<^botai^;  coUectuig  and  examining  a  number  of  rave 
plairtt, and  difagently ctnnparingthnn  with  the  descripttoo  nS 
them  left  by  DioBcorides.  At  Teirara  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  m  medidne,  which  he  afterwards  taught  at  Erwt  and 
MMPporg.  In  15S5  he  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  remained 
untir  his  deaUi,  in  1S3I.  His  works  are — 1.  A  Treatise  on 
the  igpglifth  Sweating  Sidness.  2.  Batanologicon.  S.  De 
Abnsn  Uroeeopis.    i.  Latin  poena. 

AURELIU8  PHILIP  THEOPHASTRUS  BOBIBAS- 
TUS  DE  HOHENHEIM  PARACELSUS,  a  &mau8  pfay^ 
sioian,  bom  at  EinsiUen,  in  the  canton  of  Schweitx.  He  was 
educated  with  great  care  by  his  father,  who  was  the  natucd 
•<m  of  a  prince,  and  made  a  rapid  prtumss  in  the  study  of 
physic,  lite  afterwards  trareUed  into  France,  Spun,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  In  his  retom  to  Switseiland,  he  stopped  at 
Basle,  where  he  read  lectures  on  phyric  in  the  German  tongue. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  use  of  chenucal  remediei 
'wiA  success,  by  which  he  acquired  great  reputation.  He 
ffloned  in  destroying  the  method  estabHshed  by  Galen,  and 
thus  drew  upon  ninuelf  the  hatred  of  the  other  physicians. 
It  is  said,  that  he  boasted  of  bdng  able,  by  his  remedies,  t» 
preserve  Ae  life  of  man  ibr  serreral  ages,  bnt  he  himself  ex- 
perfenoed  the  vanity  of  such  boasting,  by  dying  at  Saltzburg 
in  IfiOt,  at  thir^-eeren  years  of  age  according  to  some,  or 
for^-d^t  aceorwng  to  others.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Genera,  in  1658,  in8  vols,  folio. 

LEWIS  CORNARO,  a  Venetian  of  noUe  extraction,  k 
inenwrable  for  having  lived  to  an  extreme  age,  the  consequence 
of  strict  temp«ance.  He  was  bom  in  lw7.  He  appears  to 
haive  been  a  spurious  ol^ning  of  the  great  Comaro  fmmly, 
flinoe  it  is  said  tnat  from  a  defect  in  his  birth  he  was  exduded 
from  the  honours  and  en^loyments  of  the  state.  He  posaessed 
a  large  proj>er<y,  and  married  a  lady  of  the  house  inSpilent* 
berg  at  Udua,  by  whom,  when  both  were  advanced  in  years, 
he  had  an  only  daughter.  In  the  younger  part  of  Itte  he 
lived  freely*  and  brou^  hinuelf  into  a  bad  state  of  health ; 
.whidi  he  corrected  by  a  steady  adbwence  to  regtmoi.    This 
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■he  earned  to  Sacfa  a  degnie  of  ri^ur,  o^  to  aHov  *"— ifM*  im> 
«OTe  than  twelve  ounces  of  food  and  fourteen  oS  wine  daily. 
By  th!e  means  he  perfectly  recovered  a  aound  state  of  body } 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  effixts  of  reason  and  philosophy, 
tie  subdued  a  natural  propensity  to  anser  and  impatience  in 
liis  temper.  Some  persons  objected  to  his  sbstemions  way  of 
-tiving,  and  uived  mat  it  was  absuid  in  him  to  mortify  hi* 
Appetite  in  such  a.  manner  for  the  sake  of  being  old ;  sihce  all 
that  was  life,  after  the  age  of  sixty-five,  could  not  pmperiy 
4*0  called  vita  viva,  sed  vita  uortua ;  not  a  living  life,  but  a 
idead  life.  "  Now,"  says  he,  "  to  show  these  gendeman  bow 
much  they  are  niistake»,  I  will  briefly  run  over  the  satiafacliaDs 
and  pleasures  which  I  myself  now  eugoy  in  this  eighty-liitnl 
y^At  of  my  age.  In  the  &>t  place  I  am  always  weU  ;  and  so 
active  withal,  that  I  can  with  ease  moimt  a  horse  upon  a  flati 
«»d  walk  to  the  tops  of  vwy  high  mountains.  Id  the  next 
f  hice  I  am  always  eheer&i^  pleasant,  perfectly  contented,  and 
n«e  from  aU  perturbation,  and  every  uneasy  thought;  I  hava 
none  of  that  fastidium  vitse,  that  satiety  of  life,  so  often  to  be 
-wet  wteh  in  persons  of  my  age.  I  frequently  converse  with 
■men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  spend  much  of  my  time  m 
-Teading  and  writing.  These  things  I  do,  just  as  opportunity 
serves,  or  my  humour  invites  me ;  and  all  in  my  own  houM 
here  at  Padua,  which  I  say  is  as  comnrndbus  (md  elegant  s 
«eat  as  any  perhaps  this  age  can  show ;  built  by  me  acc<ndiiig 
^  die  exact  proportions  of  enjiitecture,  and  so  contrived  aa  to 
'be  an  equal  snelter  against  beat  and  cold.  I  einoy  at  proper  in- 
t^vals  my  gardens,  of  which  I  have  many,  whose  borders  are 
"retreshed  with  streams  of  running  water.  I  spend  some  mcxitbs 
«f  the  year  at  those  Eugancan  hSls,  where  I  have  anMher 
commodious  house  with  gardens  and  fountains ;  and  I  viatt 
■tieo  a  seat  I  have  in  the  valley,  which  abounds  in  beauties, 
■from  die  many  structores,  woods,  and  rivulets  that  eaoompaas 
'it.  I  firequently  make  excuruons  to  the  neighbouring  cities, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  my  friends,  and  conversing  with  the 
•adepts  in  all  arts  and  sci^ices  ;  aniiitectB.  painters,  statuaries, 
musicians,  and  even  husbandmen.  I  contem|date  their  work^ 
compare  them  with  the  ancients,  and  am  always  learning  some- 
flung,  which  it  is  agreeaUe  to  know.  I  take  a  new  of  palaoes, 
'garAetiB,  antiquities,  public  buildings,  temples,  fordfieations, 
ftnd  nodiing  escapes  me,  which  can  aSbrd  toe  k«at  amuseoent 
to  a  rational  mind.  Nor  are  these  pleasures  bhutfed  by  the 
-usuat  imperfections  of  great  age ;  for  i  emoy  all  my  senses  in 
-perfect  vigour ;  my  taste  so  very  nwcb,  that  I  have  a  better 
FeUsh  for  toe  plainest  food  now,  than  I  had  for  the  eboioest 
deltcacieB  when  fVmnerly  immersed  in  a  life  of  luxury.  Nayfto 
let  you  see  what  a  portion  of  fire  and  spirit  I  have  sliU  lefi 
wtnin  mt,  kjxaw,  mat  I  have  this  very  year  written  a  comedy, 
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fbU  of  innocent  nirth  and  pleasantly ;  and,  if  a  Gceek  poet  wai 
thought  so  very  healthy  and  happy  for  writing  a  tragedy  at  the 
)lge  of  seventy-three,  why  should  not  I  be  tHought  as  healthy 
and  as  happy,  who  have  written  a  comedy,  when  I  am  ten 
yean  older!  In  short,  that  no  pleasure  whatever  may  he 
wanting  to  mv  old  age,  I  please  myself  daily  with  contemj^ating 
that  iramortuity,  which  I  think  I  see  in  the  succession  of  my 
posterity.  For  every  time  1  return  home,  I  meet  eleven  grantl- 
children,  all  the  offspring  of  one  father  and  mother  ;  all  in  fine 
health ;  all,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of  good 
behaviour.  I  am  often  amused  by  their  singing  ;  nay»  I  often 
sing  with  them,  because  my  voice  is  louder  and  clearer  now 
than  ever  it  was  in  my  life  before.  These  are  the  deUghte  an4 
contorts  of  my  old  age ;  fnnu  which,  I  presume,  it  appear* 
that  the  life  I  spend,  is  not  a  dead,  morose,  and  melancholy 
lifo,  but  a  Uving,  active,  pleasant  life,  which  I  would  not  change 
with  the  most  robust  of  those  youths  who  indulge  and  riot 
in  all  the  luxury  of  the  senses,  because  I  know  them  to  be  ex« 
Bosed  to  a  thousand  diseases,  and  a  thousand  kinds  of  death. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  am  free  from  the  apprehension  of  disease 
because  I  have  nothing  for  disease  to  feed  upon ;  nor  from  the 
•pprefaension  of  death,  because  I  have  spent  a  life  of  reasoOf 
Beiddes,  death,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  yet  near  me.  I  know 
that,  barring  accidenta,  no  violent  disease  can  touch  me.  | 
iniut  be  di«(dved  by  a  gentle  and  ^adual  decay,  when  the 
radical  htunour  is  consuiued  like  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  afibrda 
|lo  longer  life  to  the  dying  taper.  But  such  a  death  as  thia 
cannot  happen  of  a  sudden.  To  become  luiable  to  walk  and 
reastm,  to  become  blind,  deaf,  and  bent  to  the  earth,  irom  all 
which  evils  I  -am  far  enough  at  present,  must  take  a  coor 
siderable  portion  of  time ;  and  I  verily  believe,  that  this  im- 
mortal sotu,  which  still  inhabits  my  body  with  so  much  harmony 
"and  complacency,  will  not  easily  depart  from  it  yeL  I  verily 
believe  that  I  have  many  vears  to  live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the 
world  and  all  the  good  that  is  in  it ;  by  virtue  of  that  strict 
aobriety  and  temperance,  which  I  have  so  long  and  bo  religi- 
ously  observed ;  friend  as  I  am  to  reason,  but  a  foe  to  sense." 
He  employed  \u8  fortune  in  improving  his  estate  by  the 
draining  of  marshes,  and  erecting  buildings,  and  in  the  ea- 
oourageaaeat  of  literature,  and  the  arts  of  music,  painting  an^ 
Vflldpture.  He  waa  ninety-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  hia 
deau,  wluch  hiq>pened  at  Fadua,  April  S6,  1566.  His  wife, 
who  aurvived  him,  hved  also  to  nearly  the  same  age.  Amongst 
pthet  little  p^ormances,  he  left  behind  him  a  piece  entitled 
"  De  vitie  sobriie  commodis,"  i.  e.  Of  the  advantages  of  a 
Montemte  life.  He  also  wrote  "  A  Treataae  on  the  Waters, 
Sec,    in  which  he  treats  of  the  lagunes  surrounding  VeraM, 
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uid  l^e  means  of  repuring  tffe  Injuries  they  had  suststned 
from  ncj^ect  and  acadents. 

JABIES  DE  BETHENCORT,  a  physician  at  Rouen, 
wheie  he  practiBed  with  much  reputation.  He  is  now  only 
known  by  his  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease,  published  in  the 
year  1627. 

ANGELUS  BOLOONINI,  a  celebrated  professor  of  roe- 
dkioB  and  surgery,  was  bom  in  tiie  noghbourhood  of  Padoa, 
but  practised  uid  taught  medicine  at  Bolosna.  At  the  earnest 
hitreafy  of  his  pQ[als,  ne  says,  he  publisheain  1508,  "  De  cun 
ukenim  inteiiOTun*  et  de  nnguentis  ctHnmoiubuB  tn  aohidone 
ocmtinui,''  4to.  whidi  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  He  was 
of  the  school  of  Avicenna,  on  whose  works  be  commented  in 
his  lecturcB.  He  gives  foms  for  preparing  ointments  with 
mercury,  which  he  highly  sxtols,  and  says,  they  cure  the  lues, 
though  the  salivary  glaiidB  should  not  be  afiected,  which,  how- 
ever, be  admits  to  be/derarable.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  spent  in  retiremenf  at  Padua.   . 

GIOVANNI  Da  VIGO,  an  eminent  sui^eon,  was  a  native 
of  Genoa,  bi  150S,  pope  Julius  II.  invited  him  to  Rome, 
and  made  him  his  fint  surgeon.  He  was  also  a  favourite  with 
cardinal  Delia  Rovere,  the  pope's  nephew,  who  gave  him  a 
eonsidearahle  pension,  fiGs  work  endued  "  Practica  in  Arte 
Chimr^ca  coi^osa,"  first  pubUsbed  at  Rome  in  1514,  td. 
became  extremely  popular,  and  was  freqnen^  reprinted,  both 
in  the  original  and  in  its  translations.  It  is  a  very  lull  com- 
poidinm  of  the  art  of  surgery  as  then  known  and  practised, 
contumng  also  a  system  of  anatomy,  and  of  materia  medica. 

SYMFHORIEN  CHAMPIER,  was  bom  as  be  mforms 
tts  in  one  of  his  numerous  productions,  at  St  Sophorinae,  a 
cattle  in  the  Lyonnois,  in  the  year  1472.  Of  the  course  of  his 
studies  we  have  no  information,  but  that  he  early  attached 
himself  to  books,  and  that  he  was  versed  in  the  works  of 
Plato,  Aristode,  and  the  vorks  of  the  most  abstruse  of  the 
writers  then  in  vogue,  as  the  titles  of  many  of  his  works  show. 
Cbampier  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Pavia  in  the 
year  1515,  aiul  in  15x0,  he  was  made  consul  at  Lyons,  aa 
tumour  he  again  eigoyed  in  die  year  15S3  on  returning  from 
Italy  where  he  had'  been  attending  on  Anthony  duke  of 
Lorrain.  That  he  was  in  great  credit  at  this  time,  is  Aown 
by  his  havtnff  for  his  oorrespondents  the  principal  ^ysidans 
and  philosophers  of  the  age,  and  by  his  having  sufficieot  in- 
terest to  found  a  college  o£  physicians  at  Lyons,  which  wsa 
cxiating  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  France.  He  died  in 
15S6. 

JOHN  CUSPINIAN,  a  (Jermui,  bom  at  Swefaifiut,  in 
Ii73.    He  was  flrst  phyucian  to  the  emperor  MoximtSon  I.. 
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and  was  employed  by  him  in  BevBral  delicate  negociatioiu.  He 
wrote  several  works,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  15^. 

DUBOIS,  or  as  he  is  iBore  commonly  called,  JAMES  SYh- 
VIUS,  a  learned  and  Toluminous  medical  writer,  was  so  attached 
to  the  ancients,  and  particularly  to  Hippocrates  and  Cralen,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  works  he  translated  and  edited,  that  he 
constantly  opposed  every  thing  that  was  novel  in  doctrine  or 
practice.  Hence  he  kept  up  a  constant  warfare  with  Vesahua, 
whose  discoveries  and  improvements  in  anatomy,  although  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  he  refused  to  admit.  Sylvius  was  bom  in 
the  diocese  of  Amiens,  in  1^78,  and  was  educated  under  his 
brother  Francis,  who  had  so  far  distinguiahed  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  limguages,  that  he  wae 
promoted  to  the  office  of  principal  of  the  college  of  TourUay. 
AAer  remaining  several  years  with  his  brother,  and  having 
been  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  which  he  also 
taught  to  yomiger  students,  to  obtain  what  was  necessary  for 
his  maintenance,  he  went  to  Montpellier  in  15^,  where,  by 
the  favour  of  the  universi^,  and  in  consideration  of  his  great 
learning  and  his  age,  he  was  immediately  received  bachelor, 
and  the  year  following  doctor  in  medicine.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  medicine ;  a  post 
which  he  filled  with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
pufnls,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1555,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His 
vorks,  which  were  mrnierous  and  much  esteemed  in  nis  time, 
were  collected  by  Rene  Moreau,  and  published  in  one  v<^ume 
folio,  at  Geneva,  in  1635. 

JEROME  FRACASTORO,  a  most  eminent  Italian  phy- 
sician and  poet,  bom  at  Verona  in  14S2.  Two  singularities 
are  related  .of  him;  one  is,  that  his  lips  adhered  so  closely 
to  each  other  when  he  came  into  the  world,  that  a  sur- 
geon was  obliged  to  divide  them  with  his  knife  ;  the  other, 
Uist  his  mother  was  killed  with  lightning,  while  he,  though 
in  her  arms  at  the  venr  moment,  escaped  unhurt.  He  was 
eminently  skilled  in  belles-lettres,  and  in  all  arts  and  suences. 
He  was  a  poet,  a  ^ilosopher,  a  physician,  an  astronomer,  and  a 
mathematician.  Pope  Paul  III-  made  use  of  his  authority  to 
remove  the  council  of  Trent  to  Bologne,  under  the  pretext  of 
a  contagious  distemper,  which,  as  Fracastor  deposed,  made  it 
no  longer  safe  to  continue  at  Trent.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  cardinal  Bembus,  Julius  Scaliger,  and  ali  the 
great  men  of  his  time.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Casi  near 
Verona,  in  1553 ;  and  in  1559,  the  town  of  Verona  erected  a 
statue  in  honour  of  him.  He  was  the  author  of  many  perfor- 
mances, both  as  a  poet  and  a  physician ;  and  he  was  remark- 
ably disinterested  in  both  these  capacities ;  for  he  practised 
without  fees,  and  as  a  poet  whose  usual  reward  is  glory,  no 
man  was  ever  more  diffident  about  it.  Owing  to  this  diffidence, 
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filtle  of  bis  poetry  is  extant  in  ctHnparison  of  wKat  fae  wrote; 
and  all  Iiis  odes  and  epigrams,  which  were  read  in  ntaniucript 

-  with  admiration,  vet  being  never  printed,  were  lost.  All  tfast 
remain  are  his  three  hooks  of  "  Siphilis,  or  of  the  French 
diaeaae  j"  A  book  of  Miscellaneous  Poems  ;  and  two  books  of 
a  poem  entitled  "  Joseph,"  which  he  beean  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  but  did  not  live  to  finish.     He  composed  also  a 

-poem,  called  "  Alcod  sive  de  cura  canum  veoati  corum."  Hia 
-medical  pieces  are,  "  De  Sympathia  Antipathia;  De  coata- 

S'one  et   contagioeis  morbis  ;  De  causis  criticonim  dierum; 
evini  temperatura,  &c."     His  works  which  are  all  in  Latin, 
have   been  printed  separately  and  collectively.     The   best 
edition  is  that  of  Padua,  in  1735,  two  vols.  4to. 
SEBASTIANUS  AQUILANUS,  or  SEBASTIAN  D' 

AQUILA,  his  true  name  not  being  known,  an  Italian  phy- 
sitnan,  wa£  a  native  of  Aquila,  a  town  of  Abnizzo  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  professed  his  art  in  the  university  of  Padua. 
He  was  in  reputation  at  the  time  of  Louis  de  Gronzaquet, 
bishop  of  Mantua,  to  whom  he  inscribed  a  book,  and  died  in 

.  1543.     Aquilanus  was  a  zealous  defender  of  Galen. 

:  MATHEW  CORTI,  an  Italian  physidan,  was  bom  id 
1475,  at  Pavia.  He  professed  physic  at  his  native  city  many 
years,  after  which  he  removed  to  Pisa,  and  lastly  to  Padua, 
where  lie  gained  so  high  a  reputation,  diat  he  was  invited  to 
Rome  by  Clement  Vlf.  to  be  nis  physician.     After  that  pon- 

.tifTs  death,  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  finally  settled  agtaxt  at 
Pisa,  where  he  died  in  1544.  He  wrote  Decurandis  Febnliia; 
Venae  Sectione,  and  other  works. 

-  PETER  BRISSOT,  one  of  the  ablest  phywcians  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Fontenai-le-Compte  in  PoiCou  in  1478.  He 
studied  at  Paris  ;  and,  having  taken  hie  degree  o{  M.  D^  bent 
his  thoughts  to  the  reforming  of  physic  by  destroying  the  pi«- 

.ceptB  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  exploding  the  ■"■Timg  of 
the  Arabians.  For  this  purpose  he  puluidy  explained  Galen's 
works  instead  of  those  of  Avicennas,  Rbasis,  and  JMesaue. 
'He  afterwards  travelled  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  ^^aots  ; 
and  going  to  Portugal,  practised  physic  at  Eboni.  His  new 
method  of  bleeding  in  pleurisy,  on  the  side  where  the  pleurisy 
was,  raised  a  kind  of  civil  war  among  the  PortugneEephynciantj 
:it  was  brought  to  the  university  of  Salamanca,  wnidi  at  laat 

-  gave  judgment,  that  the  opinion  ascribed  to  Brisaot  waa  die 
'  true  doctrine  of  GaleiL  The  partizans  of  Demys,  hia  owo- 
'  nent,  appealed  in  15^,  to  the  emperor,  to  prevent  tjbe  practioc^ 

as  being  attended  with  the  most  destructive  conaequeDces,  but 
rCharies  III.,  duke  of  Savoy  happening  to  die  at  this  time  of  a 
■  pleurisy,  after  having  beien  bled  on  the  opposite  side,  the  prose- 
cution dropped.  He  wrote  an  ^ology  for  his  practice  ;  bat 
died  before  it  was  publishedr  in  1552 ;  but  Anubony  Loccdb, 
tbis  friend,  jHinted  it  at  Paris  in  1556.  Renatos  MoMan  pni- 
cured  a  new  edition  of  it  at  Paris,  in  1632,  and.amiezc44o  it 
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a  treatue,  entided  '*  De  miseiono'  sangniniB  in  pleoritide,"  to- 
gether with  Ae  life  of  Briaaot. 

PBTEB  DE  BAYRO,  a  celebrated  Italian  phyaidang 
charitably  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  aad  so  eucceaafiil 
in  bia  practice,  aa  to  be  often  consulted  by  princes  and  meo  of 
rank,  who  munificenUy  rewarded  his  services,  was  bom  at 
Turin,  about  the  year  1478,  and  became  first  physician  to 
Charles  II.|  or  according  to  Diet.  Hist.,  Charles  III.,  duke  of 
Savoy.  He  died  April  1,  1558.  i^  works  are— 1.  De  pe>> 
tilentia  ejusque  curatione  per  preservadonum  et  curationum 
regimen,  4to.  3.  Lexipyretn  peipetuie  queationis  et  annexo- 
rum  solutio,  &c.  fol.  3.  De  medendia  humani  corporis  malia 
Cnchyridion,  1563,  4to." 

BENEDICT  VICTOHIUS,  a  physicUn,  waa  bora  at 
Faenza,  in  Italy,  about  1481.  He  was  professor  at  Bologna, 
and  di^  about  1560.  He  wrote  De  Morbo  Gallico,  8vo.,  and 
some  other  works.  Lionel  Victoriw^  a  relation  of  hia,  waa 
also  a  medical  pro&asor  at  Bologna,  and  died  there  in  15S0, 
He  wrote  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  8vo. 

JOHN  LANGE,  or  LANGIUS,aphyBician  of  reputation, 
was  a  native  of  Lofiwenburg,  in  Silesia,  and  bom  in  1485.  He 
studied  with  singular  zeal  at  Leipaic,  Bologna,  and  Pisa,  in  the 
latter  of  which  universities  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He 
then  practised  physic  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  soon  acquired 
the  esteem  of  the  public,  and  was  nominated  first  phyaician  to 
four  successive  electors  palatine,  one  of  whom,  Frederick  II.,  he 
accompanied  in  hia  travels  through  tbe  greater  part  of  Europe. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  notwithstanding  hia  excessive 
use  of  cheese,  which  made  a  part  of  all  hia  meals,  asserting 
that  physicians  were  mistaken  in  decrying,  as  indigestible,  this 
his  favourite  nutriment.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  June,  1565. 
JOHN  GAINTHER,  an  anatomist,  was  bom  in  14^7,  at 
Andrinach.  He  became  physician  to  Franda  L,  and  professor 
of  Gtreek,  first  at  Louvam,  and  next  at  Strasburg.  He  died 
in  1574.  He  translated  some  of  the  works  of  Galen  and  other 
authors.  His  own  productions  are,  a  Treatise  tm  the  Plague ; 
and  another  on  Pregnant  Women,  and  Children. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  MONTANUS,  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
ncian,  s^led  the  Galen  of  his  country.  He  waa  bom  at  Ve- 
rona, in  1488,  and  studied  at  Padua,  where  he  displeased  hia 
&ther  by  preferring  physic  to  law,  but. though  deprived  of  hia 
assiatance,  he  soon  made  such  progress,  that  he  was  promoted 
to  the  pTofeSBor'a  chair  at  Padua,  after  havjiog  practised  phyaic 
with  great  succesa  in  several  other  cities.    His  &me  became  so 

?'eat,  that  he  waa  invited  to  Paris,  Florence,  and  Vienna,  by 
rancis  I.  He  received  invitations  from  Duke  Cosmo,  and 
Charles  V.,  but  pr^erred  bis  professorship  at  Padua,  where 
he  died  of  the  stone,  in  1551.  He  wrote  many  ntedktd  wod 
wm»  poetical  works.  .n,  Google 
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ABRAHAM  D£  BALMIS,  a  Jewish  phyuetaa,  htxn  at 

Ijecci,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  practised  at  Venice.  He 
composed  a  Hebrew  grammar,  printed  at  Venice  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin,  by  Daniel  Bomberg,  in  the  year  15^.  He  trans- 
lated into  Latin  several  commentaries  of  Averroes  on  Aristode, 
as  alsoaome  works  of  Avem  Pace. 

VETTOR  TRINCAVELLI,  an  eminent  physician,  was 
bom  at  Venice  about  1491.  He  studied  at  Bologna  and 
Padua,  and  having  graduated  at  the  latter  university,  he  settled 
at  Venice,  where  he  became  professor  of  philosophy,  and  ac- 
quired distinction  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1551  he  was 
promoted  to  the  chair  of  medical  professor  at  Padua,  with  a 
considerable  stipend.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1563,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral.  He  was  a  good  Greek  scholar. 

EDWARD  WOTTON,  a  physician,  was  a  native  of  Ox- 
ford, and  bom  in  1432;  he  was  educated  at  Mafdalen  college, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  a  fellowship  in  Corpus  CRrisd, 
where  he  i<ead  a  Greek  lecture.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Padua ;  and,  on  his  return,  became  physician  to  Heni^  S^II. 
He  died  in  1555.  Dr.  Wotton  published  a  book  entitled  De 
differentiis  Animalium. 

JAMES  DALECHAMP,  a  physician  in  Normandy,  who 
wrote  a  History  of  Plants,  and  was  skilled  in  polite  learning. 
He  wrote  Notes  on  Pliny's  Natural  History,  and  translated 
Athenseus  into  Latin.  He  practised  physic  at  Lyoiw  from 
155;^  to  1568,  when  he  died,  aged  75. 

GEORGE  AGRICOLA,  a  German  physician  &mou8  for 
his  skill  in  metals,  was  born  at  Glancha,  in  Misnia,  in  14&4. 
The  discoveries  which  he  made  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia, 
gave  him  so  great  a  desire  of  investigating  every  thing  relathig 
to  metal,  that  though  he  had  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic 
at  Joachimstall,  he  still  prosecuted  his  study  of  fossils  with 
great  assiduity ;  and  at  length  removed  to  Chemnitz,  where  be 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  it,  and  spent  in  pursnit.of  it  the 
pension  he  received  Irom  Manuel,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  part 
of  his  own  estate*,  so  that  he  reaped  mpre  reputation  Uian 
profit  from  his  labours.  He  wrote  several  pieces  on  this  and 
other  subjects  ;  and  died  at  Chemnitz  in  1555,  a  firm  papist. 
In  his  youi^r  years  he  seemed  not  averse  to  the  Protestant 
doetrine ;  and  he  highly  disapproved  of  the  scandalous  traffic 
of  indulf^ences,  and  other  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lite  he  attacked  the  Protestant 
religion ;  which  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  Lutherans,  that 
they  suffered  his  body  to  remain  unburied  for  five  days  toge- 
ther ;  so  that  it  was  obUged  to  be  removed  from  Chemnitz  to 
Zeils  to  be  interred. 

JOHN  FERNEL,  or  FERNELIUS,  a  physician  to  Henry 
II.  of  France,, was  bominPicardy.  Being  sent  to  Paris  to 
study  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  he  applied  ainaMlf  int^isely  to 
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hose  studies.  He  read  Cicero,  Plato,  And  Aristotle.  The 
eading  of  Cicero  procured  bim  this  advantage,  that  the  lee- 
ures  he  afterwards  read  on  philosophical  subjects  were  as  elo- 
[aent  as  those  of  the  other  masters  were  barbarous.  He  also 
ipplied  himself  early  to  the  mathematics.  His  continual  study 
Ircw  upon  him  a  long  tit  ofsickncss,  which  obliged  him  to  leaVe 
Paris.  On  bis  recovery,  he  returned  and  studied  physic,  and 
It  the  same  time  taught  philosophy  in  the  college  of  St.  Bar- 
lara.  After  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  he  improved  himself 
n  the  mathematics,  as  &r  as  the  business  of  his  profession 
vould  allow  him.  Never  was  man  more  diligent  than  Femel. 
lie  studied,  read  lectures,  and  visited  patients  from  four  In  the 
noming  till  eleven  at  night,  without  intermission.  In  the 
course  of  these  studies,  he  invested  mathematical  instruments. 
But  his  wife  murmuring  at  the  expense,  he  dismissed  his  in- 
itrument-malcer,  and  applied  himself  solely  to  the  practice  of 
^hysic,  and  to  reading  lectures  upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
This  soon  gained  him  a  great  reputation,  and  increased  his 
business  ;  notwithstanding  which,  ne  found  time  to  compose  a 
treatise  on  "  Physiology,"  and  another  "De  Vinte  Sectione," 
upon  both  of  which  he  lectured  for  several  years.  While  he 
«-as  thus  employed,  he  was  sent  for  to  court,  to  try  whether  he 
could  cure  a  lady,  whose  recovety  was  despaired  of.  He  at:- 
^^mplisfaed  the  cure  which  was  the  first  cause  of  that  esteem 
which  Henry  H.,  who  was  the  dauphin,  and  was  in  love  with 
that  lady,  concaved  for  him.  This  prince  offered  him  the 
place  of  first  physician  to  him,  hut  Femel  preferring  his  studies 
to  the  luxury  of  a  court,  dechned  the  employment.  When 
Heniy  came  to  the  throne,  he  renewed  his  oners,  which  Fernel 
stiQ  declined,  hut  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  the 
office.  He  died  in  1558,  leaving  behind  him  many  other  works, 
ss,  "  De  abditis  renim  cauaia,'  seven  books  of  "  Pathology," 
s  hook  on  Remedies,  &c.,  which  have  been  repeatedly  printed, 
with  his  life  prefixed,  written  by  William  Plautius  his  disciple. 
JOHN  CHAMBER,  or  CHAMBRE,  a  learned  physician, 
was  Mie  of  the  founders  of  the  college  of  physicians,  London^ 
he  was  educated  in  Merton  college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
fellow.  He  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1502 ;  after 
which  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  studied  physic  at  Padua, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty.  After  his 
return,  Henry  VIII.  made  him  his  physician,  and  with  Thomas 
Linacre,  and  others,  founded  the  coUege  of  physicians.  Dr. 
Chamber  being  in  holy  orders,  was  made,  in  1510,  canon  of 
Windsor,  and  in  1624  archdeacon  of  Bedford,  and  was  hke- 
wise  prebendary  of  Comb  and  Hambaifi  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Sarum.  In  1535  he  was  made  warden  of  Merton  college  { 
and  shout  the  same  time  dean  of  the  royal  chapel  and  college 
adjoining  to  Westminster-hall.  He  huiit  to  it  a  very  curious  i 
cloister,  at  the  expense  of  1 1 ,000  marks,  and  gave  the  cantwi^ '  '^ 
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of  th&t  ebapel  some  lands,  wluch  he  bsv,  up<Hi  the  diMolntwii 
of  the  monssteries,  taken  into  the  king's  hands.  Afterwards 
he  waa  made  treasurer  of  Wells  cathedral,  beneficed  in  Somer- 
getflhire  and  Yorkshire,  and  probably  had  other  dignilaea  aod 
preferments.  October  S9,  1531,  he  was  incorporated  doclM' 
of  physic  at  Oxford.  In  May,  1&43,  he  resigned  his  office  o( 
treasurer  of  Wells  ;  and  his  wardensbip  of  Merton  coU^je  ia 
1545.     He  died  in  1540.     He  never  published  any  thing. 

ANDREW  LACUNA,  an  eminent  Spanish  pl^acian,  wai 
twm  at  Segovia,  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  year  1499.  He  studied 
philosophy  at  Salamanca,  and  afterwanis  went  to  Paris,  partly 
tor  the  purpose  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Ian< 
guagCt  and  partly  for  the  study  of  medicine.  He  took  a  d^ree 
m  that  capital,  but  probably  only  that  of  master  of  arts.  In 
1536,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  followed  the  courses  esta- 
blished  in  the  colleges  of  Alcala,  Henarrez,  and  Toledo,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  received  the  honours  of  the  doctonle. 
After  this  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  Low  Countriea,  in 
consequence  of  a  command  from  the  emperor  Charles  V-,  and 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  that  mo- 
narch. Id  1540,  he  went  to  the  imperial  city  of  Meta,  and 
resided  there  five  or  tax  years,  rendering  great  services  to  the 
dtizens  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  pestilence ;  and 
l^  his  influence,  thus  acquired,  he  contributed  to  strengdtea 
their  adherence  to  the  church  of  Rome  and  to  the  emperor.  Ha 
viMted  Italy,  (Germany,  and  France  again,  where  he  received 
many  honours  from  the  learned  corporations,  and  at  Rome  was 
createdcountpaIatine,and  kojghtof  theorderofSt-Peto*.  He 
died  in  his  native  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1560, 

He  proved  himself  a  learned  critic  by  the  corrections  and 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Dioacorides,  and  on  many  parts 
ofthose  of  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  &c.  His  own  worlu 
are  numerous,  consisting  of  a  treatise  on  anatomy ;  an  account 
of  the  epidemic  at  Metz ;  a  hfe  cf  Grolen,  an  epitome  of  bit 
works,  and  notes  on  the  labours  of  his  translators,  &c.  He 
likemse  published  a  treatise  on  gout,  on  excrescences  in  die 
neck  of  uie  bladder,  and  on  diet,  and  an  epistle  to  Comaro ; 
and  he  translated  die  works  of  Dioscoridee  mto  Spaniah. 

MARTIN  AKABIA,  a  native  of  Chalons,  profeasOT  of  medi- 
cine at  Paris.  He  was  sumamed  Hannless,  which  he  altered  to 
the  Greek  word  Akabia.  He  published  translations  of  Galen's 
writings,  and  died  1551 .  Hb  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  phyai- 
dan  to  Henry  III.,  and  wrote  medical  treatises  demorbismulie- 
bribus, — consilia  medica,  &c.  and  died  1588,  aged  ei^^Miine. 

ALS  AHARAIRUS,  an  Arabian  physician,  author  of  a  me- 
dical work  entitled  Altasrifl 

WILLIAM  BUTTS,  an  eminent  English  physictai^  was 
brought  up  at  Gonville  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded 
(o  bis  degrees  in  physic,  and  afterwards  became  phjmcian  and 
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&Tonrite  of  Henrv  VIII.,  who  conferreil  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knichthood.  He  waa  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  col- 
lege of  physicians  at  London,  and  ia  mentioned  in  their  records 
with  great  hooour.  He  was  a  favourer  of  the  Reformation, 
and  was  intimate  with  archhishop  Cranmer.  Shakspeare  in- 
troduces him  into  Ms  play  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  a  fnend  of  that 
great  prelate.     He  died  in  1545. 

THOMAS  VICARY,  a  native  of  London,  who  was  ser- 
geant surgeon  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  three  succee^ors  in  the 
kingdom.  '  He  was  also  chief  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital ;  and  published  a  book  entitled,  "  A  profitable  Trea- 
tise of  the  Anatomy  of  Man's  Body,"  ISmo.  1577. 

WILLIAM  BAILZIE,  or  BAILLIE,  a  physician,  was 
bom  in  Scotland,  and  after  receiving  his  education  in  faig  na- 
tive country,  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  medicine  with 
great  reputation,  and  was  made  rector,  and  afterwards  profes- 
sor of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  about  the  year 
14S4.  In  his  theory  he  adopted  the  system  of  Galen,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  emprize,  and  wrote  "  Apologia  pro  Oaleni  doc- 
trina  contra  Empiricos,"  Lyons,  1553,  Svo.  Dempster  says 
that  he  returned  to  Scotland  before  his  death,  the  date  of 
which  is  not  mentioned.  Mackenzie  thinks  he  also  wrote  a 
book  published  in  1600,  Svo.  "  De  Quantitate  Byliabarum 
Grsecorum,  et  de  Diolectis." 

RELAND  CAPELLUTIUS,  a  distinguished  physician 
and  philosopher,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II.  publiwedia 
1400,  "  Chirurgia,"  printed  at  Venice  in  fol.  and  reprmted 
with  additions  in  !509  and  1546.  It  contains  the  whole  body 
of  surgery  collected  principally  from  AlbucasiB,  and  other 
AnibiaD  writers.  A  posthumous  work  of  this  writer  wag  pub- 
lished at  Franckfort  in  1642,  Svo.  reprinted  in  164S,  4to.  and 
agun  in  16SS,  Svo. ;  "  De  Curoti  sueb  Festifeomm  Apossem- 
atum,"  a  practical  work  much  esteemed. 

ANTHONY  LE  COQ,  a  Parisian  physician,  graduated 
in  the  /acuity  of  that  city,  and  practised  there  with  great  repus 
tation  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  ^th  of  Marchi 
'  1550.  He  was  elected  dean  of  his  faculty  in  153S,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  called,  in  consultation  with  Femel,  to  visit 
the  French  king,  Francis  I.  who  had  contracted  the  venereal 
.  disease.  He  showed  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease by  insisting,  in  opposition  to  Femel,  who  was  not  disposed 
to  employ  any  other  remedy  than  his  antivenereal  opiate,  that 
mercurial  frictions  were  necessary ;  but  bis  mode  of  proposing 
it  evinced  that  he  was  a  novice  in  the  manners  of  a  court.  He 
observed  to  Femel,  speaking  of  the  king,  "  C'est  un  vil^n  qw 
a  gagn6  la  vfirole ;  frottetur  comme  un  antre,  et  comme  le  der- 
nier de  son  royaume,  puisque  il  s'est  a&lk  de  la  m^me  maniire." 
Thia  was  reported  to  the  lung,  who  laughed>  and  was  pleased 
with  hia  flamknese.  D,gn,-™hvGt)OQlc 
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